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Preface and Acknowledgements 


Egypt and the Levant; two areas that have continually 
shaped societies and the advancement of civilisation in both 
the past and the present. Throughout the last few years, I 
have been lucky enough to delve into their ancient cultures, 
searching for hints of intercultural contact. I offer this body 
of work as a small contribution to their histories and their 
people, with the hope that it will inspire many more. 

This study is based on a doctoral dissertation submitted in 
2014 at Australia's Macquarie University. As its title suggests, 
it concentrates on the rise of the Hyksos, exploring relations 
between Egypt and the Levant from the Middle Kingdom 
to the early Second Intermediate Period. This period is 
characterised by the destabilisation of the Egyptian state, 
when the hki.w his.wt 'rulers of foreign lands', or 'Hyksos', 
extended their control over parts of Egypt. Investigations 
into how the Hyksos gained such control was dependent 
on Manetho's affirmation of an Asiatic invasion until recent 
excavations at Tell el-Dab'a revealed new and significant data 
on their dynasty. Since then, much debate has circulated on 
the rise of the Hyksos, with scholars advocating one of three 
models; (1) invasion; (2) gradual infiltration and peaceful 
takeover; or (3) gradual infiltration and violent takeover. 
The Hyksos have also been argued to be from either the 
Northern or Southern Levant, the confusion partly due to 
the lack of an up-to-date study assessing Levantines, their 
growing influences on Egypt, and whether this influence 
helped the Hyksos establish their rule. 

The present work is a response to this need. It outlines the 
development of the status of Levantines in Egyptian society, 
and reassesses the changing nature of Egyptian-Levantine 
relations. The approach is holistic, gathering archaeological, 
textual and artistic evidence that reveals intercultural 
contact. Special focus is placed on archaeological ethnic 
markers to identify the presence of Levantines in Egypt as 
well as the Egyptian concept of ethnicity. 

This book would never have been possible without the 
generosity and advice of several individuals. As a doctoral 
student at Macquarie University, I was supervised by 
Professor Naguib Kanawati, who has been a valuable 
source of guidance and counsel. I also thank my associate 
supervisor. Associate Professor Boyo Ockinga, for his 
insights and constructive comments, especially on some of 
my translations, and Dr Ann McEarlane for proofreading 
the manuscript. Inherent errors are, however, my own. I 
would also like to extend my sincerest gratitude to the 
following for their support and encouragement; Dr Susanne 
Binder; Dr Linda Evans; Dr Jana Jones; Dr Miral Lashien; 
Dr Joyce Swinton; Dr Alexandra Woods; Robert and 
Kathy Parker; and to Archaeopress for publishing this 
work, particularly Dr David Davison for his support. 


There are also researchers whom I greatly thank for 
kindly taking the time to provide helpful comments on the 
examined material evidence. This, in particular, includes the 
dissertation's examiners as well as a number of researchers 
who not only offered their thoughts on the topic but also 
discussed unpublished excavation material; Professor Helene 
Sader (Tell el-Burak and Tell Hizzine, American University 
of Beirut), Associate Professor Hermann Genz (Tell Ead'ous, 
American University of Beirut), Dr Claude Doumet-Serhal 
(College Site, Sidon, British Museum), and Professor 
Youssef Hourany, now retired. A number of expedition 
members and researchers commented on their work; 
Natasha Ayers (Tell Edfu, Oriental Institute at the University 
of Chicago); Kathryn Bandy (Tell Edfu, Oriental Institute at 
the University of Chicago); Dr Vanessa Boschloos (College 
Site, Sidon, Royal Museum of Arts and History, Brussels); 
Dr Anat Cohen-Weinberger (Tell el-Dab'a, Israel Antiquities 
Authority); Dr Irene Eorstner-Miiller (Tell el-Dab'a, Austrian 
Archaeological Institute in Cairo); Dr Karin Kopetzky 
(College Site, Sidon, Austrian Academy of Sciences, Institute 
for Oriental and European Archaeology); Dr Gunther Karl 
Kunst (Tell el-Dab'a, Vienna Institute for Archaeological 
Science); Dr Nadine Moeller (Tell Edfu, Oriental Institute at 
the University of Chicago); Dr Mary Ownby (Kom Rabi'a, 
Research Petrographer, Desert Archaeology Inc.); Chiara 
Reali (Tell el-Dab'a, University of Vienna); and Aaron de 
Souza (Macquarie University). To them all, I wish to express 
my thanks and gratitude. 

Unless noted, all images were photographed, inked or redrawn 
by the author. Thanks are due to Professor Naguib Kanawati 
for permission to include images of wall scenes from the 
Austrahan Centre for Egyptology's work at Beni Hassan and 
Meir, Professor Helene Sader for permission to include images 
of Tell el-Burak's wall scenes, and the National Museums 
Scotland for copyright approval for Plate 3. 

Last, but definitely not least, I am wholeheartedly grateful 
for the incredible patience and support of my family who 
unceasingly encouraged me throughout my research into 
the Hyksos; my father, Toufic Mourad, who fervently 
offered his expertise as a wood sculptor and artist; my 
mother. Lama Mourad, for patiently reading through my 
work, for countless discussions on the topic and many 
warm inspirations; my sisters, Zena, Nada and Rima, and 
brothers-in-law, George and Giuliano, whose support, sense 
of humour and close friendship kept me calm and sane. Rima 
also spent many hours editing and proofreading my work, to 
which I am extremely grateful. Without such a family, this 
work would not have come to fruition. I love you all from 
the depths of my heart and sincerely thank you for always 
being there for me. This work is dedicated to you. 
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1. Introduction 


unexpectedly, from the regions of the East, 
invaders of obscure race marched 
in confidence of victory against our land. 
By main force they easily seized it, 
without striking a blow.' 

Manetho, Aegypfiacfl, frg. 42, 1.75-1.76. 


1.1 Introduction 

Manetho's obscure reference to a race of invaders has been 
a constant source of debate and controversy. But who are 
they and where did they come from? They are named the 
'Hyksos' - a Greek modification of the Egyptian expression 
hki his.wt 'ruler of foreign lands'. The Hyksos are correlated 
with the Eifteenth Dynasty of the Second Intermediate 
Period, a time characterised by the destabilisation and 
regionalisation of the Egyptian state. Several scholars have 
pondered over their victory and rule in Egypt, from the 
manner in which they entered Egypt and the means with 
which they claimed the throne to their final expulsion from 
the land. The present work assesses their rise to power, 
exploring the preliminary stages that enabled the Hyksos to 
gain control over a portion of Egyptian territory and thus to 
merit a small mention in Manetho's history. 

1.2 Research Problems 

The Eifteenth Dynasty has provoked much discussion 
on the role of foreigners in Egypt. Manetho's account 
originally led historians to search for traces of northeastern 
warriors violently succeeding the Egyptian regime.' Over 
the past few decades, excavations in the Delta have 
caused scholars to propose that the Hyksos takeover may 
not have been wholly violent, but that it was partly or 
even completely facilitated by a northeastern population 
already living in Egypt.^ Archaeological evidence from 
Tell el-Dab'a (Avaris) has revealed that the population 
largely derived from a Levantine ethnic group, one 
which is represented in the Egyptian corpus as that of the 
'Asiatics'. A study on the rise of the Hyksos must therefore 
entail an assessment of Levantines in Egypt during the 
period before their rule, that is, the Middle Kingdom and 
the early Second Intermediate Period. 

This exercise is well reflected in the available literature but 
is marked by a lack of a thorough and recent examination 
of the varying representations of northeasterners within 
Egyptian society. A few attempts have been made in 
tracing their presence in Egypt, yet the studies mostly 
focus on a particular body of evidence, such as textual 


For example, Winlock, Rise and Fall, 96-91 \ Redford, Egypt, 
Canaan, and Israel, 98-106. For more on past scholarship, see 
Chapter 2.2. 

For example, see Bietak, Avaris; Bietak, in Second Intermediate 
Period, 139-181. 


references to Asiatics or specific forms of archaeological 
data. Often, the representations are removed from their 
context and utilised to support circumstantial evidence, 
with an inherent disregard for the influence of the Egyptian 
concept of the other that permeates representations 
and incorporates ideological affirmations of Egyptian 
supremacy. Consequently, a land in the Levant is equated 
to one with 'fuzzy-wuzzies in some godforsaken outback'^ 
while depictions of Asiatics in the Middle Kingdom 
become scenes of wandering nomadic tribes. With such 
conclusions, scholars have discounted the nature of the 
evidence, its purpose and the context in which it appears. 

In addition, many researchers have concentrated on 
developments within a specific category of evidence, 
effectually omitting data that can significantly alter their 
findings.The reliance on scarab analysis, for instance, 
has led some to assert that the Hyksos and their people 
originated from the Southern Levant. While this may be 
correct, correlating the distribution of scarabs and seals 
with ethnic origins is subject to error, much like the 
equation of particular ceramics at a site with the presence 
of the people behind its production (i.e. the 'pots equal 
people' contention). The presence or absence of these finds 
may instead be related to commercial activities. 

Another research problem is that the literature is primarily 
concentrated on evidence from one specific area, namely 
the Delta or the Southern Levant. Although of utmost 
significance, such areas should not overshadow the 
equally important regions of Middle Egypt, Upper Egypt, 
the Northern Levant and the Eastern Desert. 

A further research dilemma is the reliance on finds from 
unclear contexts and/or later periods. An example is the use 
of the aforementioned history of Manetho which should 
instead be utilised as supporting data. Scholars' dependence 
on such evidence has resulted in misinterpretations in the 
chronology, ethnic origins, and nature of the Eifteenth 
Dynasty that still resonate in current scholarly literature. 

Evidently, the research problems highlight the need for a 
new study that examines the rise of the Hyksos through 
a reappraisal of various forms of evidence across Egypt 
and the Levant. Such a study would surely advance 


Bedford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 85. 
Baines, in Study of the Ancient Near East, 344. 
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our knowledge of the ambiguous Fifteenth Dynasty in 
Egyptian history and address the 'warm and ongoing 
debate'^ surrounding the Hyksos's emerging reign. 

1.3 Research Goals 

In an attempt to shed new light on the socio-political 
developments associated with Asiatics and the accession 
of the Fifteenth Dynasty, this study aims to examine the 
rise of the Hyksos by tracing Egyptian-Levantine contact 
from the Middle Kingdom to the early Second Intermediate 
Period via a holistic approach of the evidence. 

The primary objective is to investigate how the Hyksos 
were able to form an independent state in the north 
of Egypt. The nature and development of Egyptian- 
Levantine relations is assessed to examine the validity 
of proposed theoretical models explaining the rise of the 
Hyksos, including; (1) the invasion model; (2) the gradual 
infiltration and peaceful takeover; and (3) the gradual 
infiltration and violent takeover. 

The study secondarily aims to explore the origins of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty. Scholarly consensus agrees that the 
Hyksos are from West Asia. However, a more precise area 
of origin has been fervently debated. This aim is linked 
with that of the rise of the Hyksos and is largely dependent 
on which of the aforementioned models is supported by 
the evidence. 

The third aim entails a reanalysis of Egyptian relations 
with the Levant. Changes in the status and role of 
foreigners from the northeast are to be examined with a 
reassessment of developments in the Egyptian concept of 
and reaction to foreigners. The latter further encompasses 
an investigation into the influence of context and genre 
on the collected data. 

1.4 Research Methodology 

The main method is to trace elements of a West Asiatic 
ethnic group(s) and culture in Egypt and the Eastern 
Desert. These markers may be revealed through: 

7. Archaeological evidence, gathered from sites 
featuring non-Egyptian elements encompassing; 
(a) secular and sacral architecture; (b) burial 
customs; (c) characteristic non-Egyptian vessels; 
and (d) small material goods. The evidence is 
compared to and supplemented by archaeological 
finds from the Levant; 

2. Textual evidence, including contemporary texts 
preserved on (a) stelae, (b) royally-instigated 
inscriptions, (c) tomb inscriptions, (d) scarabs, seals 
and seal impressions, (e) papyri, and (f) graffiti. 
Asiatics can be identified by the use of terms 
designating Asiatic groups, Levantine toponyms 


Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 101. 


and non-Egyptian names. Literary and linguistic 
perspectives are utilised, the former of which is 
used to assess the influence of genre and style while 
the latter focuses on terminology; and 

3. Artistic evidence, which embraces depictions 
of Asiatics on (a) wall scenes in funerary 
contexts; (b) scarabs, seals, and seal impressions; 
(c) stone, ceramic and wooden three-dimensional 
figures; and (d) small material goods. These are 
evaluated according to their context and aspects 
of composition. The contextual study includes an 
artefact's overall decorative scheme, immediate 
context as well as its contemporary socio-political 
and religious circumstances, whereas aspects 
of composition embrace artistic details such as 
posture, colour and clothing. 

The second method is to examine the development of 
Egyptian-Levantine relations as expressed by evidence in 
the Levant. The same three abovementioned bodies of data 
are collected, focussing on that which displays contact 
with the Egyptian culture. Results are then compared with 
evidence from Egypt and the Eastern Desert. 

All forms of evidence are presented geographically 
and, where possible, chronologically. Such an analysis 
helps identify the development of Egyptian-Levantine 
relations for each particular site and region, as well as the 
progression of foreigners' status in Egyptian society. It 
further provides a holistic approach to help determine how 
the Hyksos emerged as a dominant power in Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. 

1.5 Research Parameters 

1.5.1 Geographical scope and terminology 

Three areas are investigated: (1) Egypt; (2) the Eastern 
Desert; and (3) the Levant (Figure 1.1). Sites considered 
in each area are those which bear traces of Egyptian- 
Levantine relations and/or are heavily featured in the 
literature. Egypt is divided into four regions of the Delta, 
the Memphite region. Middle Egypt and Upper Egypt. 
The Eastern Desert has been selected as a peripheral zone 
frequented by Egyptian expeditions and includes the 
Sinai Peninsula. Contacts with the Libyans to the west,*” 
the Nubians and Puntites to the south,^ as well as the 
civilisations further north* are only discussed in relation to 
Egyptian-Levantine relations. 


See Booth, Role of Foreigners, 9-10, 38-44; Forbes, KMT 16/1 
(2005), 73. 

See Booth, Role of Foreigners, 9, 45-53; Bourriau, in Studien lur 
altAgyptischen Keramik, 25-41; Bourriau, in Egypt and Africa, 
129-144; Bourriau, in Ancient Egypt, 194-197; Liszka, Medjay and 
Pangrave', Schneider, Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 82-104, 110-111, 
179-181; Lacovara, in Hyksos, 69-86. 

For example, the Minoan and Cypriote cultures. See Schneider, 
Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 183-184; Merrillees, Trade and 
Transcendence', Kemp and Merrillees, Minoan Pottery, Maguire, 
TeD 21; Warren, in Egypt, the Aegean and the Levant, 1-18. 
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Figure 1.1. Geographical scope: Egypt, the Eastern 
Desert AND the Levant. 


The Levant is presented as two main geographical 
regions (Figure 1.1): (1) the Northern Levant, including 
modem western Syria and Lebanon; and (2) the Southern 
Levant, including present-day Israel, the Palestinian 
occupied territories and Jordan. The division is simply a 
geographical differentiation that is commonly found in 
the literature. Levantine cultural traits were often shared 
across the region, but can appear in the archaeological 
record at slightly different periods, especially following 
the collapse of the Early Bronze Age (EBA) and the rise 
of the Middle Bronze Age (MBA). Thus, the terms used 
in this work are derived from geographical terminology 
rather than ethnic identifiers (e.g. Amorite or Canaanite). 
The expression 'Syria-Palestine' is only utilised to refer to 
a type of Levantine vessel typically classified as the 'Syro- 
Palestinian store-jar'. 

1.5.2 Chronological scope and terminology 

A detailed investigation into chronological correlations 
between Egypt and the Levant would be too vast to explore 
in the present work. As such, the monograph is dependent 
on other chronological analyses and does not aim to offer 
revisions of synchronised chronologies. Instead, the study 
sheds new insights on the socio-political changes that may 
have led to an independent Eifteenth Dynasty in Egypt. 
Further discussion into chronological correlations that are 
adopted in the study may be found in Chapter 2.3. 


The Egyptian period under examination is the Twelfth to 
early Fifteenth Dynasties, the sequence of dynasties and 
rulers cited here adhering to Ryholt (Figure 1.2).’ Due to 
the unclear nature of the absolute chronology of the Middle 
Kingdom, and the absolute and relative chronology of the 
Second Intermediate Period, absolute dating is not utilised 
or discussed.'” While the Middle Kingdom includes 
Dynasty 12, the Thirteenth Dynasty has been proposed to 
belong fully or partially to the Second Intermediate Period, 
the beginning of which remains conjectural. The present 
work follows Ryholt's division of the Second Intermediate 
Period into two stages: (1) a weakened Egyptian state and 
its disintegration into two main kingdoms, the Eourteenth 
Dynasty in the north and the Sixteenth Dynasty in the 


Dynasty 

Nomen 

Prenomen 

12 

Amenemhat 1 

Sihotepibra 

Senwosret 1 

Kheperkara 

Amenemhat II 

Nebkaura 

Senwosret II 

Khakheperra 

Senwosret III 

Khakaura 

Amenemhat III 

Nimaatra 

Amenemhat IV 

Maakherura 

Sobeknofru 

Sobekkara 

13* 

Sobekhotep1 

Sekhemrakhutawy 

Amenemhat V 

Sekhemkara 

'■fOTM'/Qemau 

- 

Sihornedjheritef 

Hotepibra 

Siwesekhtawy 

Sihotepibra 

Hor 

Awl bra 

Khendjer 

Weserkara 

Noferhotep 1 

Khasekhemra 

Sihathor 

Menwadjra 

Sobekhotep IV 

Khaneferra 

Sobekhotep V 

Merhotepra 

Sobekhotep VI 

Khahotepra 

Ibiaw 

Wahibra 

Aya 

Mernoferra 

Sobekhotep VII 

Merkaura 

14* 

Ykbm 

Sekhaenra 

Yi''mw 

Nebweserra 

Kirh 

Khaweserra 

’’imw 

Aahotepra 

Ssi (Sheshi) 

Maaibra 

Nehsy 

Aasehra 

15* 

Smkn 

- 

''pr-’'nti 

- 

Skrhr 

- 

Hyin (Khayan) 

Siweserenra 

‘Ippl (Apophis) 

Aaweserra 

Himwdl 

Hotepibra 


Figure 1.2. Kings of Dynasty 12 and selected rulers of 
Dynasties 13-15. After Ryholt, Political Situation. 
* The sequence of rulers is not fixed. 


Ryholt, Political Situation. 

For a brief overview of chronological issues, see Chapter 2.3. 
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Present Work 

Southern Levant (old) 

Southern Levant (New) 

Northern Levant 

EBIV/MBI 

Intermediate BA or MBI 

EBIVA 

EBIVa 

EBIVB 

EBIVb 

EBIVC 

MBIIA 

MBIIA 

MBI 

MBIa 

MBIb 

MBIIB 

MBIIB 

MBII 

MBIla 

MBIIC 

MBIIC 

MBIII 

MBIIb 


Figure 1.3. Terminology of divisions in EBA-MBA Levantine chronology. 
After Burke, MBA Fortification Strategies, 19, table 1. 


south; and (2) the rise of the Fifteenth Dynasty in the north, 
with its capital at Avaris, and the Seventeenth Dynasty in 
the south, with its capital at Thebes." Overlap between 
Dynasties 13-17 is not unfeasible. 

Correlating with the Egyptian period is the Levantine MBA, 
for which a number of terminologies exist. The traditional 
tripartite division, namely MBIIA-C, is employed in 
this work.'^ It is recognised that this terminology is not 
commonly applied by researchers studying the Northern 
Levant, who typically divide the MBA into MBI (MBIIA) 
and MBII (MBIIB-C). However, for continuity's sake, 
the tripartite division is utilised in discussion to finds 
from the north. The various terminologies for describing 
Levantine chronology and their correlations can be found 
in Figure 1.3. 

Synchronisations of the MBA with the Egyptian 
chronology follow Bietak's low chronology.'^ The MBIIA 
would thereby generally correlate with the Twelfth 
Dynasty and the first half of the Thirteenth Dynasty, the 
MBIIA-B to the third quarter of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
the MBIIB to the end of the Thirteenth and first half of 
the Lifteenth Dynasty, and the MBIIC to the late Lifteenth 
and possibly early Eighteenth Dynasty (Ligure 1.4). Based 
on these correlations, only Levantine material from the 
MBIIA to MBIIB period is examined. Evidence from the 
MBIIC is only included in the clarification or reassessment 
of traditional relative dates. 

1.5.3 Evidential scope 

The translation of titles and epithets predominantly follow 
Ward's study on Middle Kingdom terms, unless otherwise 
specified.''' Lor emphasis, toponyms and personal names 
of postulated non-Egyptian origin, including those of 
Lourteenth and Fifteenth kings,are left untranslated. 
Pottery fabrics are classified according to the Vienna 

" Ryholt, Political Situation. 

Albright, Archaeology of Palestine', Mazar, Land of the Bible. 

See Chapter 2.3. 

Ward, Index. 

The origin of the name Ippi 'Apophis' is uncertain and could be 
either Egyptian or foreign in origin. For more, see von Beckerath, 
Zweiten Zwischenzeit, 127, n. 2; Ryholt, Political Situation, 129; 
Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 1, 36-39. 


System.'*’ The typology of Tell el-Yahudiyah ware is 
reliant on its most recent study by Aston and Bietak'’ and 
scarab seal typology adheres to Ben-Tor's classifications.'* 

Evidence of clear provenance and context is selected, 
relying on the basis that only such provenanced artefacts 
can securely reflect contemporaneous Egyptian- 
Levantine contact. Examples of material of uncertain 
provenance or date of deposition include scarabs bought 
from antiquity dealers and surface finds. Some are 
included to signal possible intercultural contact but are 
clearly marked as questionable pieces or are only given 
a general chronological attribution. Exceptions are a few 
unprovenanced artefacts, such as the Tale of Sinuhe or the 
Berlin Execration Bowls, that justifiably reflect a Middle 
Kingdom date or Middle Kingdom Egyptian-Levantine 
relations. Non-contemporary sources, however, are not 
analysed. These include the Kamose 'victory' stela, the 
Turin King-List, Manetho's history, as well as Canaanite 
and Biblical stories, such as those of lo, Joseph, and the 
Exodus, which have been related to the Lifteenth Dynasty. 

Lastly, it is important to note the fragmented nature of 
the evidence itself, particularly as a small percentage of it 
survives.'^ The presence of variability and the possibility 
that the evidence only concerns a small percentage of the 
population should be recognised.^" Moreover, the collected 
evidence is dependent upon the methodologies followed 
by excavation teams in preliminary surveys, consequent 
excavations and the final publication of data.^' Many sites 
have also been subjected to looting and mutilation in both 
ancient and modern times. 


“ FlotdstiomandBournsiU, in Ancient Egyptian Pottery, 147-190. 

” Aston and Bietak, TeD 8 

Ben-Tor, /£'/47/3 (1997), 162-189; Ben-Tor, Scarabs. 

Clarke, Antiquity 47 (1973), 16; Renfrew and Bahn, Archaeology, 
54-72. 

™ O'Connor, in Population Growth, 81-83; Baines and Eyre, GM 61 
(1983), 65-67; Baines and Lacovara, JSA 2 (2002), 12. 

For more on problems in excavations and publications of Egyptian 
material, see Richards, Society and Death, 67-69. 
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Egyptian Dynasty 

BC* 

Tell el-Dab'a 

Levant* 

Al 


1980 

N/2-3 





N/1 


SI 


1950 

Hiatus 

EBIV/MBI 



1920 

IVI 


All 

1 




12 

1 

1890 

L 






SIM 

1 

1860 

K 


AMI 



1 




1830 



A IV 

1 

1800 

H 

MBNA 

SOBEK. 1 





1770 

G/4 



1740 




1710 

G/1-3 





13 



F 

MBIIA-B 



1680 










E/3 




1650 





E/2 

MBIIB 


1620 





E/1 


15 





1590 





D/3 



1560 

D/2 




MBIIC 

18 

1530 





D/1 



Figure 1.4. Chronological correlations between 
Egypt, Tell el-Dab'a and the Levant. After 
BiETAK, IN Cities AND Urbanism, fig. 7. 

* Following Bietak's low chronology. 

1.5.4 Other limitations 

The scope of the present work has been specifically tailored 
to provide the best results for its aims. Therefore, some topics 
could not be examined in detail, despite their significance 
for the study of the Hyksos. These include: absolute and 
relative dating methods determining the chronological 
point when the Hyksos took over; the genealogy of Hyksos 
rulers and the etymology of the names of Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Dynasty kings; shifts in the ceramic sequence 
across Egypt; and developments in scarab typology. Such 
studies deserve entirely different research projects and 
have, in some form, been dealt with in other works.^^ 

Any reflection on the names and sequence of Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Dynasty kings is limited by evidential 
scope. Much of the evidence for these kings is from non- 
contemporaneous sources like the Turin King-List or 
unprovenanced scarabs. Therefore, the study only refers to 
Dynasty 14 if an item from a selected site clearly relates to 
a Fourteenth Dynasty king. 


See, for example, von Beckerath, Zweiten Zwischenzeit; Helck, 
Die Beziehungen Agyptens\ Schneider, in Ancient Egyptian 
Chronology, 168-196; Schnsidei, Ausldnder in Agypten 1; Ben-Tor, 
Scarabs; Ryholt, Political Situation. 


As a final note it should be stressed that some regions 
have been more favoured by archaeological researchers 
than others. Such regions as the Egyptian western Delta 
or the Beqa' Valley of Lebanon, for instance, have not 
been adequately explored. The current political situation 
in all examined areas also continues to restrict personal 
inspection of sites and artefacts. Thus, future archaeological 
and historical research will only help clarify and contribute 
to the present work's findings, enriching our general 
understanding of the Second Intermediate Period. 

1.6 Research Outline 

The study is divided into three sections: (1) Studying 
the Hyksos, with three chapters offering introductory 
information on previous scholarship and current 
understandings; (2) Evidence for Contact, investigating 
the data for Egyptian-Levantine relations from the regions 
of Egypt, the Eastern Desert and the Levant, each explored 
in a separate chapter; and (3) Obsen’ations and Findings, 
with two chapters, one on Asiatic representations in 
text and art, and the other on the origins and rise of the 
Hyksos. Appendices include Ambiguous Data from the 
Levant which could not be featured in Section 2 due to 
its questionable nature, as well as Translations of lengthy 
texts examined in the present work. 
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2. Previous Scholarship 


'In Egyptian memory the Hyksos episode 
clearly stands out as a unique phenomenon, 
previously unparalleled, 
a time when foreign lords 
imposed their rule on Egypt.' 

Oren, in Hyksos, xix. 


2.1 Introduction 

Eor over a century, scholars of Egyptology and Near 
Eastern history have mused on Middle Kingdom and 
Second Intermediate Period relations with the Levant. Erom 
the events culminating in the defragmentation of Middle 
Kingdom rule to the establishment of the New Kingdom, the 
period has attracted much attention and debate. The focus 
of the present work, the rise of the Hyksos, has not escaped 
the scholarly gaze. This chapter presents an overview of 
scholarly contributions. It first outlines the literature on 
the origins and rise of the Hyksos and then offers a brief 
discussion on the chronological issues inherent in the 
examination of the Second Intermediate Period. 

2.2 The Origins and Rise of the Hyksos 

Before the discovery of Tell el-Dab'a, few sources were 
available to discern the origins and rise of the Hyksos. Often 
utilising the term 'Hyksos' for the rulers of the Eifteenth 
Dynasty as well as their people, scholars relied on mostly 
non-contemporaneous evidence in their discussion of a so- 
called 'Hyksos culture', traces of which were seemingly 
found in Egypt, the Levant and, in a few cases, further east. 

The most well-known non-contemporaneous text on 
the Hyksos is Manetho's history. In Josephus's Contra 
Apionem, Manetho is quoted writing about an 'obscure 
race' of invaders from the east who 'unexpectedly' 
overpowered the Egyptian rulers 'without striking a 
blow'.' They destroyed cities and temples, massacred the 
local population and then appointed one of their own as a 
pharaoh who reigned from Memphis. He then levied tribute 
from the Egyptians, installed garrisons across the land and 
built the fortified Avaris.^ The king and his successors 
were Hyksos, which was translated by Josephus to read 
'shepherd kings' or 'captive kings'.^ Josephus then mentions 
that some called them 'Arabs'."' Africanus and Eusebius 
contrarily note that the Hyksos were from 'Phoenicia' and, 
after founding Avaris, 'subdued' Egypt.^ 


Manetho, Aegyptiaca, frg. 42, 1.75-1.76 (Josephus, Contra 

Apionem, 1.14.75-76). Translation in Waddell, Manetho, 77-79. 
Manetho, Aegyptiaca, frg. 42, 1.76-1.79 (Josephus, Contra 

Apionem, 1.14.78-79). Translation in Waddell, Manetho, 79-83. 
Manetho, Aegyptiaca, frg. 42, 1.82-1.83 (Josephus, Contra 

Apionem, 1.14.82-83). Translation in Waddell, Manetho, 82-85. 
Manetho, Aegyptiaca, frg. 42, 1.83 (Josephus, Contra Apionem, 
1.14.83). Translation in Waddell, Manetho, 84-85. 
y[anQi\\o, Aegyptiaca, frgs 43 (Syncellus, 113), 48 (Syncellus, 114; 


Other references in non-contemporaneous texts come from 
Egypt's Pharaonic history. The first stela of Seventeenth 
Dynasty Kamose mentions Avaris's king and people as a 
Om group who had desecrated Egypt.'' Kamose's second 
stela adds that the Hyksos king was a hki n{.y) Rtnw 'ruler 
of Rtnw', his city at Avaris holding 300 ships of ‘‘s-wood 
filled with 'all the fine products of Rtnw'J The Eighteenth 
Dynasty inscription of Hatshepsut at Speos Artemidos, 
Egypt, records that the queen had restored the ruins caused 
by the Hyksos ‘"Jm.w in Avaris.* The Nineteenth Dynasty 
literary Quarrel between Apophis and Seqenenra also 
associates the Hyksos with '"Jw.w who worshipped Seth 
at Avaris.’ The mention of Seth complements the Stela of 
the Year 400 that commemorates the worship of the god 
as a king in the Delta.'” Set up in Dynasty 19, the stela 
has been used to support Dynasty 15's reverence to Seth." 
Combined, the Pharaonic texts agree on the identification 
of the Hyksos with a '’Jiw or Asiatic ethnic group who had 
controlled the city of Avaris. The Kamose stela also hints 
at some relations to the region of Rtnw. Such evidence 
thereby provides justification for linking the Hyksos with 
Asiatics or individuals from the east. 

Maspero and Tomkins were among the first scholars to 
question the origins of these foreign rulers.'^ They looked 
to the Elamite region east of Babylon for the invaders 
and analysed the names of Manetho's kings to identify 
their ethnicity." Tomkins additionally proposed some 
relations between the Levantines and the Hyksos.'’ Petrie 
utilised the archaeological findings at Tell el-Yahudiyah 
as proof of a 'Hyksos culture' in the Delta, offering the 
site as a possible location for Avaris.'* The topic was again 
addressed by Labib, who grouped the available Egyptian 
textual sources.'” He was followed by Engberg, who 


Eusebius, Chronica 1, 99). Translation in Waddell, Manetho, 90-97. 
" Gardiner, JEA 3 (1916), 95-110; Lacau, ASAE 39 (1939), 245-271, 
pis 37-38; Smith and Smith, Z4S 103 (1976), 48-76. 

’ Habachi, Second Stela of Kamose. 

* Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastic 2, 390 [35-39]. 

® Papyras Sallier I, recto 1.1-3.3, verso 2-3. Gardiner, Late Egyptian 
Stories, 85-89; Goedicke, Quarrel. 

“> Montet, Kemi 4 (1933), 191-215. 

" Van Seters, Hyksos, 97-103; Redford, Orientalia 39 (1970), 1-52; 
Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 117-118. 

Maspero, History of Egypt, 161; Tomkins, JAIGB 19(1890), 182-199. 
Maspero, History of Egypt, 161; Tomkins, JAIGB 19(1890), 182-199. 
Maspero, History of Egypt, 161; Tomkins, JAIGB 19(1890), 182-199. 
Petrie, Man 6 (1906), 113-114; Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities. 
“ Labib, Hyksos. 
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contributed his study of archaeological sources from the 
Levant to assess Hyksos 'life and habits'.'’ 

Engberg argued that the Fifteenth Dynasty rulers were 
Hurrian or 'Indo-Aryan' despite the 'clearly recognised 
Semitic element enmeshed in what is called the Hyksos 
movement'.'* The Hurrian group would have been part of 
the last phase of a migration across the Near East, their 
strength in archery and chariotry assisting their victorious 
outcome in Egypt. This Hurrian element was later favoured 
by Ward,'" von Beckerath’" and Helck,’' but has since 
been refuted on chronological grounds, with the Hurrian 
power emerging after the establishment of Dynasty 15.’’ 
Van Seters also asserted that Helck's association of Hyksos 
names with Hurrian personal names was not justified by 
the evidence.” 

Van Seters's study was one of the first to offer a detailed 
examination on the Hyksos. Not only recognising the errors 
caused by searching for a 'Hyksos culture', he attempted 
to balance the archaeological evidence with textual 
sources.’^' His investigation was not without faults, with 
an over-reliance on the Admonitions of Ipuwer’* as well 
as an assertion that the MBA Levant was under Hyksos 
control. Nevertheless, van Seters rightly contended that 
Manetho's history should be approached cautiously.’® He 
theorised that the Hyksos did not invade Egypt, but that 
they gained power through 'a fifth-column movement' of 
Amorites who eventually affected a political or violent 
coup d'etat.” Save-Soderbergh took a similar approach, 
debunking Manetho's invasion and arguing for a peaceful 
takeover by Levantines.’* He contended that Levantines 
had migrated to the Delta during the Thirteenth Dynasty 
when political unrest led to lax border control.’" Following 
the fall of the Thirteenth Dynasty, they were then able to 
form their own dynasty.’" 

Evidently, the literature before Tell el-Dab'a's excavations 
had formulated varying arguments. The eastern Hyksos 
could be Hurrian, Indo-European or Levantine, and the 
three basic models for their rise to power had been theorised 
as: (1) the invasion model; (2) the gradual infiltration and 
peaceful takeover; and (3) the gradual infiltration and 
violent takeover. 

The discoveries at Tell el-Dab'a have since greatly refined 
theories on the Hyksos. Scholarly consensus now agrees 
that the site marks the location of Avaris.” Its material 

Engberg, Hyksos Reconsidered. 

Engberg, Hyksos Reconsidered, 42. 

" Ward, Orientalia 30 (1961), 137-138. 

Von Beckerath, Zweilen Zwischenzeit. 

Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens. 

Van Seters, Hyksos, 181-190; Oren, in Hyksos, xxi. 

Van Seters,//ykioi, 181-190. 

Van Seters, Hyksos. 

See Chapter 4.6.4. 

“ Van Seters, Hyksos, 192. 

^ Van Seters,//ykioi, 192-193. 

Save-Sbderbergh, JEA 37 (1951), 53-71. 

“ Save-Sdderbergh, JEA 37 (1951), 53-71. 

” Save-Sdderbergh, JEA 37 (1951), 53-71. 

See Chapter 4.2.2; Bietak Avaris and Piramesse; Bietak, 


culture supports the presence of a large Levantine 
population and vindicates that the origins of the Hyksos 
should be sought in the Levant. The exact point of origin 
remains a matter of debate. Scholars are typically split in 
opinion with those favouring a Southern Levantine origin 
and those looking to the Northern Levant. 

Bietak, the director of Tell el-Dab'a's excavations, argues 
for both in different publications. At first, following 
McGovern's analysis of Tell el-Dab'a's ceramics,” he 
asserted that the Hyksos rose to power after a 'massive 
movement of population out of southern Canaan'.” 
McGovern also supports a Southern Levantine origin.” 
Disregarding the problems in his pottery analysis,” his 
relation between trade commodities and the origins of Tell 
el-Dab'a's rulers, like the 'pots equal people' contention, 
is highly problematic, especially as it is used as the sole 
basis of his argument. Nonetheless, a peaceful rise to 
power by Southern Levantine rulers is similarly advocated 
by Kempinski, based on the Hyksos's apparent Semitic 
names,’® Tubb, who identifies a cultural continuum with 
Southern Levantine sites,” and Gardiner.’* 

Weinstein notes that the Hyksos were 'simply southern and 
inland Palestinian princes'.’" He maps the geographical 
spread of Second Intermediate Period scarabs and observes 
that the majority are located south of the Carmel Ridge.'"’ 
With little supporting evidence, he remarks that the early 
New Kingdom kings focussed their military efforts on this 
southern region following the expulsion of the Hyksos."' 
These two points lead him to infer a Southern Levantine 
origin for the Hyksos."’ Yet, the nature of early New 
Kingdom rulers' campaigns remains unclear and the very 
notion of a Hyksos expulsion deserves reconsideration. 
Furthermore, the geographical spread of scarabs, many of 
which are from unclear or non-contemporaneous contexts, 
does not necessarily correlate to the spread of Hyksos 
control or to their ethnicity. Instead, it is more suggestive 
of access to Dynasty 15 commodities."’ 

Employing scarab seal typology, Ben-Tor additionally 
favours a Southern Levantine origin."" She writes that the 
beginning of Dynasty 15 is marked by the termination of 
commercial relations with the north and the commencement 

BASOR 281 (1991), 27-72; Bietak, Avaris; Oren, in Hyksos, xx. 

” See Chapter 4.2.2.8. 

” Bietak, in 113. 

McGovern, Foreign Relations. 

“ See Chapter 4.2.2.8. 

“ Kempinfiki, in Pharaonic Egypt, 129-137. 

’’ Tubb, Canaanites, 56-64. 

Gai'diner, Egypt of the Pharaohs. 

Weinstein, BASOR 241 (1981), 10. 

® Weinstein, BASOR 241 (1981), 1-28; Weinstein, Levant 23 (1991), 
107-108. 

Weinstein, BASOR 241 (1981), 1-28. 

« Weinstein, BASOR 241 (1981), 1-28. 

As also argued by Bietak, in Second Intermediate Period, 150. 

“ Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 190-192; Ben-Tor, in Synchronisation of 
Civilisations 2, 246; Ben-Tor, in Scarabs of the Second Millennium 
BC, 27-42; Ben-Tor, JAEI 1/1 (2009), 1-7; Ben-Tor, in Second 
Intermediate Period, 92-93; Ben-Tor, in Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 
23-43. 
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of significant relations with the Southern Levant.'*^ 
Accordingly, the resurgence of contact with the latter is 
indicative of the origins of Tell el-Dab'a's settlers, while the 
absence of MBIIB-C scarabs in the Northern Levant and 
their presence in the south supports kin relations between the 
Southern Levantines and the Hyksos."^*' A few problems are 
apparent with this argument; Ben-Tor's corpus of analysed 
scarabs is largely, if not wholly, derived from the Southern 
Levant, thereby skewing the data in favour of relations 
with the south; the remark that the north has no evidence 
for contact with Egypt during the Second Intermediate 
Period ignores recent findings from Tell el-Dab'a as well as 
modem Lebanon;”^’ and the premise of relating scarab seal 
production with the origins of Fifteenth Dynasty ralers is 
the same as the 'pots equal people' theory which, alone, does 
not make a strong argument for ethnic origins. 

In recent years, Bietak has shifted his stance in favour 
for the Hyksos's Northern Levantine origin. He uses the 
architectural, ceramic and burial elements at Tell el-Dab'a 
to show close cultural influences from the Northern 
Levant.'** Uniquely, he combines the artistic data with 
the archaeological evidence to support his claim, yet 
few textual sources are utilised. This is also the case 
with Kopetzky, who supports close relations with the 
Northern Levant based on the MBIIB ceramic corpus at 
Tell el-Dab'a. She does not make assertions on the origins 
of the Hyksos, simply observing that 'the northern regions 
of Palestine and Lebanon were more closely connected to 
Hyksos Empire than to southern Palestine'.'**’ Hourany's 
study utilises toponomy and classical Arab histories to 
reach the same conclusion, further suggesting that the 
Hyksos originated in the south of modern Lebanon. 

While publications over the past two decades have evidently 
altered in focus on Hyksos origins to either the Northern 
or Southern Levant, the mechanisms behind the Hyksos's 
accession still encompass the three aforementioned 
models. Scholars such as Bietak** and Booth*^ maintain 
that the Hyksos rulers gradually and peacefully took 
control of Egypt, others such as Quirke** and Knapp*'* 
argue for a gradual increase in a Levantine population that 
forcibly took control over the Thirteenth Dynasty through, 
for instance, a bucolic (pastoralist) revolt, and Bedford** 
and Ryholt*^ advocate an invasion into Egypt. Bedford 
asserts that the invasion was caused by weakened border 
control and the sudden appearance of urban communities 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 190-192; Ben-Tor, in Scarabs of the Second 

Millennium BC, 27-42; Ben-Tor, JAEI 1/1 (2009), 1-7; Ben-Tor, in 

Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 23-43. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 190-192; Ben-Tor, in Scarabs of the Second 

Millennium BC, 27-42; Ben-Tor, JAEI 1/1 (2009), 1-7; Ben-Tor, in 

Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 23-43. 

See Chapters 4.2.2 and 6.3.3. 

BiQiak, in Second Intermediate Period, 151-163. 

Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 221. 

Hourany, j Jj^^' {The Unknown and the Neglected). 

BiQiak, in Second Intermediate Period, 151-163. 

Booth, Hyksos Period, 9-20. 

Quirke, in Middle Kingdom Studies, 123-139. 

BCnapp, Ancient Western Asia and Egypt, 168-170. 

Egypt, Israel, and Canaan, 101-113. 

Ryholt, Political Situation, 302-304. 


in the Delta.*^ He also relies on stelae of questionable or 
later date.** Byholt, on the other hand, notes Bedford's 
circumstantial and non-contemporaneous evidence.*^ He 
argues that the transition in material culture at Tell el-Dab'a 
between the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Dynasties is marked 
by major changes in ceramic typology, cylinder seal use 
and a new imperialistic outlook. **’ Such developments are 
employed to justify an invasion by a 'Canaanite chieftain' 
who took advantage of an Egypt severely affected by 
famine and political unrest.^* 

The many theories regarding the origin and rise of the 
Hyksos clearly favour one form of evidence or one site 
analysis over another. This study seeks to address the 
problems in scholarly literature by providing a more 
holistic examination of the evidence across Egypt and the 
Levant. Such a task will surely contribute to our knowledge 
on the Hyksos, further clarifying their predecessors' 
relations with the Middle Kingdom and their consequent 
rise to power. 

2.3 Chronological Considerations 

Problems in correlations between Egypt and the Levant 
are largely caused by inherent issues in the two regions' 
respective chronologies. The expression 'Second 
Intermediate Period' implies that it began with the 
fragmentation of Egypt. However, the period of transition 
has been a subject of much discussion, its relative and 
absolute dating constantly being revised.® Von Beckerath 
and Ryholt produced significant studies collating the 
textual and archaeological evidence for the reconstruction 
of Dynasties 13-17.® Both argue that the Second 
Intermediate Period began in the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
but Ryholt places its emergence at the beginning of the 
dynasty, postulating the land's possible division as early 
as the late Twelfth Dynasty. He also includes a dynasty in 
Abydos which, although firstly opposed in the literature,*'* 
is possible considering recent archaeological findings.** 
While Ryholt's reconstruction of the Turin King-List, which 
has since been refined by Allen** and Polz,*’ provides a 
significant benchmark in relative dating, his use of scarab 
typology as well as questionable archaeological data has 
received criticism.** The Fourteenth Dynasty, for example, 
is lengthened from the beginning of the Thirteenth Dynasty 


Bedford, Egypt, Israel, and Canaan, 101-102. 

Bedford, Egypt, Israel, and Canaan, 111-113. 

Byholt, Political Situation, 302, n. 1057. 

Byholt, Political Situation, 302-303. 

Byholt, Political Situation, 304. 

For the most recent chronological summary of the period, see 
Schneider, in Ancient Egyptian Chronology, 168-196. 

Von Beckerath, Zweiten Zwischenzeit; Byholt, Political Situation. 
See Ben-Tor, Allen and Allen, 315 (1999), 47-74; Spalinger, 

JNES 60/4 (2001), 296-300. 

The tomb of pharaoh Senebkay was uncovered at South Abydos by 
the University of Pennsylvania. Studies on skeletal remains found 
within the burial suggest that the individual died in battle. 

Allen, in Second Intermediate Period, 1-10. 

Polz, Der Beginn des Neuen Reiches. 

Ben-Tor, Allen and Allen, BASOR 315 (1999), 47-74; Spalinger, 
JNES 60/4 (2001), 296-300; Shirley, in Ancient Egyptian 
Administration, 521-522; Dodson, B/Or 57/1-2 (2000), 49. 
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to the Fifteenth Dynasty, the latter agreeing with Bietak's 
chronology at Tell el-Dab'a.*’’ However, neither the Turin 
King-List nor the archaeological evidence inform us how 
the Fourteenth Dynasty kings relate to the preceding and 
succeeding kingdoms, the possibility of overlap being 
very likely.™ Nonetheless, Ryholt's meticulous assessment 
of the historical data remains the most recent detailed 
investigation of Second Intermediate Period chronology and 
so his relative chronology has been adopted in the present 
work. Other studies, focussing on ceramic developments’' 
and genealogies,™ have also produced notable insights into 
the chronology of Dynasties 16 and 17. 

As the beginning of the Second Intermediate Period 
remains unclear, chronologically identifying the beginning 
of the Fifteenth Dynasty and its kings is problematic. 
Tell el-Dab'a's excavations have identified the early 
Fifteenth Dynasty stratigraphically through slight changes 
in the material culture, but its beginning in other areas of 
Egypt is more difficult to assess. Similarly, the sequence of 
kings is hampered by their few archaeological attestations 
in secure and contemporary contexts. Damaged entries 
in the Turin King-List and a reliance on the Manethonian 
tradition have resulted in further discrepancies and 
several reconstructions.™ The length of Dynasty 15 is also 
unclear: the Turin King-List lists a total of 108 years™ 
while Manetho's copyists record 190-284 years.’^ Recent 
archaeological findings at Edfu have shed light on some 
aspects of the chronology. The Upper Egyptian site yielded 
sealings of Eifteenth Dynasty Hyin alongside those of mid- 
Thirteenth Dynasty Sobekhotep IV in a secure context 
containing early Second Intermediate Period ceramics,™ 
indicating that the reigns would have been close to one 
another. Accordingly, the length of the Eifteenth Dynasty 
could be altered as an overlap between the mid-Thirteenth 
and Eifteenth Dynasties may have existed.™ The find also 
emphasises that the chronology of the Second Intermediate 
Period is in no way fixed, but remains to be enhanced and 
refined by new archaeological data. 

Studies in MBA chronology are faced with a dilemma 
regarding the emergence of the period following the end 


® Ryholt, Political Situation, 94-117, 299-300. 

™ As Franke writes, 'the Fourteenth Dynasty seems to be 
chronologically "floating" and the extent and nature of its territorial 
power is unclear' (Franke, JEH 1/2 [2008], 274). 

’’ See, for example, Bourriau, BES 8 (1986/1987), 47-59; Bourriau, in 
Second Intermediate Period, 12-37; Seiler, Tradition und Wandel; 
Seiler, in Second Intermediate Period, 39-53. 

See, for example, Bennett, GM 149 (1997), 25-32; Bennett, 
JARCE 39 (2002), 123-155; Bennett, E&L 16 (2007), 231-244; 
Dodson, GM 120 (1991), 33-38. 

For more on the names of the Flyksos kings, see Schneider, 
Ausldnder in Agypten 1. 

Ryholt, Political Situation, 118-119, fig. 11. 

Manetho, Aegyptiaca, frgs 43 (Syncellus, 113), 44 (Syncellus, 
114; Eusebius, Chronica 1, 99), 46 (Syncellus, 116). Translation in 
Waddell, Manetho, 90-93. 

Moeller and Marouard, EtfeL 11 (2011), 87-121. See Chapter 4.5.4.2. 
’’ A reinterpretation of the Ahmose Tempest Stela couelates its events 
with the Thera eruption which consequently also shortens the 
length of the Second Intermediate Period. See Ritner and Moeller, 
JNESiyi (2014), 1-19. 


of the EBA.’* The MBA's absolute dating is debated 
by scholars advocating a high, middle or low absolute 
chronology, the three closely linked with Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian chronologies. Albright was the first to 
propose an ultra-low chronology for the beginning of the 
MBIIA which he correlated with the Twelfth Dynasty.’^ 
He encountered much objection due to his reliance on the 
finds at Byblos, many of which are of uncertain date.™ 
Higher dates were supported by Gerstenblith,*' Kenyon,*’ 
and Mazar,*’ and a middle chronology was advocated by 
Dever.™ After excavating at Tell el-Dab'a, Bietak proposed 
a low chronology that synchronises the MBIIA with the 
Twelfth and early Thirteenth Dynasties, the MBIIA-B to 
the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty, and the MBIIB to the late 
Thirteenth and first half of the Fifteenth Dynasty (see 
Figure 1.4).*^ Bietak relied on hemispherical cup seriation, 
MBA ceramic types and scarabs, noting that the earliest 
MBIIA phase was not represented at Tell el-Dab'a.*'’ 
Disagreement ensued by Levantine scholars including 
Dever*’ and Weinstein,** but many have now accepted his 
dating.*" The low chronology has further been supported 
by the results of the SCIEM 2000 project that investigates 
chronological correlations between the Mediterranean, 
Egyptian and Near Eastern civilisations.™ Pertinent 
material at, for instance, the Southern Levantine sites of 
Ashkelon"' and Tel Ifshar,"’ and the Northern Levantine 
site of Sidon,"* corroborates the evidence from Tell el- 
Dab'a (see Eigure 6.26). As the SCIEM 2000 project is 
still underway, its final results are expected to clarify the 
chronology of the Hyksos dynasty. Still, recent findings of 
the international project 'Radiocarbon-based Chronology 
for Dynastic Egypt' have raised some questions regarding 
SCIEM's research as well as current understandings of the 
absolute chronologies in Egypt and the Levant.™ However, 
until further scientific and archaeological data comes to 
light, it is the low chronology which is followed in the 
present work, although the reader should keep in mind that 
it remains contested. 


™ For a recent treatment of the phase, see the papers in Schwartz and 
Nichols (eds). After Collapse', Parr (ed.), Levant in Transition. See 
also Cohen, BASOR 354 (2009), 1-13. 

™ Albright, BASOR 176 (1964), 38-46. 

“ For a discussion, see Gerstenblith, Levant at the Beginning of 
the MBA, 41, 103; Dever, in Magnolia Dei, 1-38. For the finds at 
Byblos, see Chapter 6.3.3. 

Gerstenblith, Levant at the Beginning of the MBA. 

Kenyon, Amorites and Canaanites, 35. 

Mazar,/£/18 (1968), 65-97. 

Dever, in Magnolia Dei, 1-38; Dever, BASOR 281 (1991), 73-79. 

“ Bietak, AJA 88 (1984), 471-485; Bietak, in High, Middle, Low 3, 78- 
120; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 27-72; Bietak, E&L 3 (1992), 29-37. 
Bietak, 4X4 88 (1984), 471. 

Dever, BASOR 281 (1991), 73-79; Dever, BASOR 288 (1992), 1-25. 
Weinstein, BASOR 288 (1992), 27-49; Weinstein, in Egypt, the 
Aegean and the Levant, 84-90. 

See, for instance, Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and 
Connections, 134-136. 

* The Synchronisation of Civilisations in the Eastern Mediterranean 
in the Second Millennium B.C. Project. See the website for The 
Synchronization of Civilizations in the Eastern Mediterranean in 
the 2’“' Millennium BC. 

See Chapter 6.2.2. 

® See Chapter 6.2.5. 

See Chapter 6.3.7. 

Shortland and Ramsey (eds). Radiocarbon. 
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3. Ethnicity and its Representation 


'I have subjugated lions 
and I have caught crocodiles. 

I have suppressed the Wlwlyw 
and I have caught the Mdi.yw. 

I caused that the St. tyw 
do the walk of the dogs.' 
Instructions of Amenemhat I, 68-70. 


3.1 Introduction 

A study on Egyptian-Levantine relations entails the 
differentiation between Egyptian elements and non- 
Egyptian elements. This idea of difference is a fundamental 
concept that forms a group's identity, whether self- 
identified or applied by others. Chapter 3 presents theories 
on the idea of difference as reflected through ethnicity. It 
begins with a definition of the term and discusses how the 
Egyptians represented the concept of otherness. This is 
followed by comments on determining ethnicity through 
the analysis of archaeological remains as well as a brief 
overview of various approaches to cultural mixing. 

3.2 Defining Ethnicity 

Although a modern term, ethnicity is not a modern 
phenomenon. Derived from the Greek 'ethnos' to define a 
group of animals or humans sharing common attributes,' 
the term is related to such concepts as ethnic identity 
and ethnic group. Ethnic identity is associated with an 
individual's self-identification as a member of a broader 
ethnic group of people who define themselves (the 
'us'), or are defined by others (the 'them'), by a set of 
environmental, cultural and physical characteristics and/ 
or common descent.^ Accordingly, ethnicity is 'all those 
social and psychological phenomena associated with a 
culturally constructed group identity'.^ 

Ethnicity has been a subject of different anthropological 
approaches. The 'primordialists' distinguish it as an inherent 
social bond characterised by bounded ties of blood, religion, 
language, custom and territory.'' As the ties are a biological 
and psychological part of an ethnic identity, ethnicity 
would be a static, uniform, and naturalistic phenomenon.^ 
Primordialism has since been criticised for its simplified 
approach and failure to explain historical developments in 
ethnic groups." It was ousted by the 'instrumentalists', who 


Hutchinson and Smith, in Ethnicity, 4-5. 
ionQS, Archaeology of Ethnicity, xiii. 
ionQS, Archaeology of Ethnicity, xiii. 

For examples, see Shils, in Selected Papers, 111-126; Geertz, in 
Old Societies, 105-157. 

Shils, in Selected Papers, 111-126; Geertz, in Old Societies, 105- 
157; Hutchinson and Smith, in Ethnicity, 8. 

Hutchinson and Smith, in Ethnicity, 8; Jones, Archaeology of 
Ethnicity, 68-71; Eller and Goughian, Ethnic and Racial Studies 


propose that ethnicity is mutable, dynamic, self-defining 
and diachronically influenced by economic and socio¬ 
political relations.’ Individuals could display, manipulate 
or develop ethnicity in response to changing situations.* 
This focus on self-interest was critiqued by some scholars, 
who stress the importance of an ethnic group and an 
individual's psychological ties to it." Current theories 
instead attempt to fuse the primordial and instrumental 
approaches.'® The present work follows one such theory, 
namely the minimalist approach of Hutchinson and Smith 
that interprets an ethnic group as one featuring six main 
elements in varying degrees; a common name; a myth of 
common ancestry; shared historical memories; common 
cultural elements; a link with a homeland; and a sense of 
solidarity." 

3.3 Ancient Egyptians on Ethnicity 

Ethnicity's inherent idea of difference, the 'us' versus 'them' 
concept, is well reflected in Egyptian textual and artistic 
representations of the other. The Egyptians defined 
themselves and the other by geographical borders; the 
Levantines were to the north and east, the Libyans were to 
the west, and the Nubians were to the south.'’ Each group 
was assigned a proper name and a phenotype that would 
have been immediately recognisable to the Egyptians.'* 
Northeasterners were typically portrayed with yellow skin, 
a hooked nose, long or coiffed hair, a full beard, non- 

16/2 (1993), 183-201; Voss, Archaeology of Ethnogenesis, 27. 

^ For examples, see Hutchinson and Smith, in Ethnicity, 8-9; 
Jones, Archaeology of Ethnicity, 72-79; Voss, Archaeology of 
Ethnogenesis, 27; Barth, in Ethnic Groups and Boundaries, 9-38; 
Cohen, in Urban Ethnicity, ix-xxiv. 

^ Jenkins, Rethinking Ethnicity, 17-27; Lucy, in Archaeology of 
Identity, 96; Smith, Wretched Kush, 17. 

^ Jones, Archaeology of Ethnicity, 76-79; Lucy, in Archaeology of 
Identity, 96-97; Smith, Wretched Kush, 6, 17-19. 

For example, Jones contends that an ethnic group is self-defining 
while ethnicity is situational (Jones, Archaeology of Ethnicity), and 
Royce ai'gues for an instrumental ethnicity but one that is consistent 
with its cultural context (Royce, Ethnic Identity). For more, see 
Hutchinson and Smith, in Ethnicity, 9-10; Lucy, in Archaeology of 
Identity, 86-109; Fearon, Journal of Economic Growth 8/2 (2003), 
195-222; Smith, Ethnic Revival. 

” Hutchinson and Smith, in Ethnicity, 6-7. Dever has also proposed a 
similar set of qualities (Dever, in Archaeology of Difference, 53). 
Smith, Wretched Kush, 21; Booth, Role of Foreigners', O'Connor, in 
Egypt's View of its Past, 155-185. 

Smith, Wretched Kush, 21; Weeks in Egyptology and the Social 
Sciences, 50-81. 
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Egyptian weaponry and non-Egyptian dress. Textually, 
individuals were identified by their non-Egyptian names'"^ 
or with the ethnonym "m, a term which may derive from the 
Semitic □!/ '"m 'people'*^ or Egyptian ’’rrfi 'throw-stick'.''’ ’’im 
was also utilised to designate an ethnic group(s) of 
Levantines. Other terms are concerned with environmental 
dispositions, such as Hr.yw-s’’ 'those who are on/across the 
sand', His.tyw 'those of the foreign lands' and Nmi.w-s^ 
'those who traverse the sand'. A few ethnonyms are more 
open to interpretation due to uncertain derivation, and 
include Mnttyw, Pd.tyw, St.tyw and 'Iwn.tywP 

Loprieno's study on Egyptian literary representations 
of the foreign provides a useful differentiation between 
topos (rhetoric) and mimesis (reality).'® Topos denotes 
the idealised and stereotypical view of foreigners as 
inferior and subordinate ethnic groups.'’ It was employed 
in cosmic, royal and elite power assertions to emphasise 
Egyptian solidarity and superiority, and highlight the king's 
maintenance of cosmic m?''.t 'order' within Egypt and isf.t 
'chaos' within and beyond Egypt.^" Mimesis represents the 
reality and individuality of situational encounters with 
foreigners,^' who, for instance, could be included in lists 
of Egyptian household members. Despite the dichotomy, 
the two representations could be manipulated according to 
purpose and context. When this is not identified, it could 
result in Liszka's so-called 'secondary ethnocentrism', 
where present-day scholars often and involuntarily absorb 
and perpetuate Egyptian views.^^ 

This is apparent in instances where representations of 
Asiatics have been utilised to validate theories on Egyptian- 
Levantine relations with little reflection on their nature and 
context.^® An example is Redford's selective interpretation 
of textual references where he notes bellicose activity 
rather than inherent ideological dogma to justify punitive 
action against the Levant.^"' This approach is largely 


For studies on the etymology of these names, see Helck, Die 
Beziehungen Agyptens, 44-86; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2. 
Also gim 'people' as it is in Ugaritic and modern Arabic. Other 
suggestions are 3'nB ‘‘rv 'Arab' (the inclusion of the bet is 
problematic) and Akkadian hammu (utilised by Saretta to associate 
the group with the Amorites). See Rainey, BASOR 295 (1994), 81- 
82; Redford, JARCE 23 (1986), 127, n. 19; Saretta, Egyptian 
Perceptions of West Semites, 18-28. 

For references, see Redford, JARCE 23 (1986), 127, n. 21. 

For the different interpretations, see Redford, JARCE 23 (1986), 
125; Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 18-34. 
Loprieno, Topos und Mimesis. See Quirke, DE 16 (1990), 89- 
95; Di Biase-Dyson, Characterisation across Frontiers, 12-16; 
Di Biase-Dyson, Foreigners and Egyptians, 18-21. 

” Loprieno, Topos und Mimesis, 10-13. 

™ Smith, Wretched Kush, 2\-n, Baines,in Study of the Ancient Near 
East, 339-384. 

Loprieno, Topos und Mimesis, 10-13. 

Liszka, Medjay and Pangrave, 76. 

See, for example, Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, 88-102; Smith, 
Interconnections in the Ancient Near East, Posener, Litterature et 
politique', Warburton, Egypt and the Near East, Rainey, BASOR 295 
(1994), 81-85; Aharoni, Archaeology of the Land of Israel, 84- 
94; Aharoni, Land of the Bible, 78-99. Notable exceptions are 
Liszka, Medjay and Pangrave; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2; 
Booth, Role of Foreigners; Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and 
Connections. 

Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 75-76. The selectivity is 
apparent when, in a discussion of the Instructions of Amenemhat 1 


inspired by early theories of Egyptian empirical control 
over the Levant,^® as well as notions reliant on biblical 
patriarchal traditions.^’’ The concept of the other was also 
uncritically utilised to support the notion that all Levantines 
were nomadic herdsmen entering Egypt as refugees 
or slaves.^’ Weinstein's study proposes that the Levant 
was 'an economic, political, and military backwater'^® 
while the term 'bedouin' is still used by scholars to refer 
to Asiatics.^’ This particular misnomer has led Saretta 
to identify the ’^im.w as nomadic, warlike, uncivilised 
breeders of cattle who can consequently be related to the 
Mesopotamian Amurru, despite her lengthy treatment on 
Egyptian representations of the foreign.®" Because of such 
inaccuracies, this study offers a reappraisal of textual and 
artistic evidence by acknowledging Egyptian and modern 
understandings of ethnicity and its varied representations. 

3.4 Ethnicity in Archaeoiogy 

If representations of Asiatics are influenced by Egyptian 
beliefs of the other, then the archaeological data may 
provide less subjective traces of ethnic groups. Scholars 
initially adhered to a culture-history and primordialist 
approach that identified fixed artefact assemblages as 
markers for the presence of the people who produced them 
(i.e. the pots equal people concept).®' The assemblages 
were thereby used to support ethnic groups' migration, 
assimilation or disappearance,®^ as in the aforementioned 
'Hyksos culture' of Chapter 2.2. Processual archaeologists 
and instrumentalists refuted this association and inferred 
that archaeology could not be productively used as a 
means to assess ethnicity: the multidimensional nature of 
a flexible ethnic identity would theoretically result in a 
qualitatively and quantitatively varied material culture that 
would be impossible to trace.®® Jones contrarily proposed 
that ethnicity could be identified in archaeology.®’ She 
demonstrated that its implied cultural traits would not be 
randomly deposited within socio-historical contexts.®® 

and its compaiison of Asiatics with dogs, Redford clearly notes that 
the text reflects ideological kingly duties. 

Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 76; Albright, JPOS 2 (1922), 
110-138; Albright, JPOS 15 (1935), 193-234; Mazar, lEJ 18 
(1968), 65-97; Giveon, in Egypt, Israel, Sinai, 23-40. 

Genesis 12:10 and 42:1, for example, record a famine in the land 
of Canaan that led to the patriarchs' journey from Canaan to the 
powerful and more stable Egypt. 

Albright,/P052 (1922), 110-138; Albright,/P0515 (1935), 193-234; 
Wright, Biblical Archaeology, Albright, BASOR 184 (1966), 26-35. 
Weinstein, BASOR 217 (1975), 9. 

Albright, BASOR 184 (1966), 26-35; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, 
and Israel, 82-93; Redford, BASOR 301 (1996), 77-81; Rainey, 
lOS 2 (1972), 369-408; Rainey, BASOR 295 (1994), 81-85; Barta, 
Sinuhe, the Bible, and the Patriarchs, 177-184; Saretta, Egyptian 
Perceptions of West Semites, 63-65, 70, 105. 

Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, especially 65-66. 
For an overview of culture-history, see Jones, Archaeology of 
Ethnicity, 15-29. 

An example is Petrie's 'dynastic race' that founded the Egyptian 
civilisation (Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt). For more, see Jones, 
Archaeology of Ethnicity, 26-29; Lucy, in Archaeology of Identity, 
86, 88, 91; Smith, Wretched Kush, 14-15. 

Bursche, in Cultural Identity, 228-237. For more, see Jones, 

Archaeology of Ethnicity, 124. 

lonQS, Archaeology of Ethnicity, 119-127. 

Jones, Archaeology of Ethnicity, 125. See also Kamp and Yoffee, 
BASOR 237 (1980), 85-104. 
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Chapter 3: Ethnicity and its Representation 


The minimalist approach to ethnicity that is favoured 
here acknowledges that these traits or ethnic markers 
embrace objects, their function and their contexts.^® They 
can be divided into material reflecting ritual custom 
(e.g. temple architecture or offering pits), funerary belief 
(e.g. grave goods or body disposition), culinary practices 
(e.g. utilitarian ceramics or organic products), foreign dress 
(e.g. toggle-pins for one-shouldered fringed garments) 
and private and communal architecture.^^ In regards to 
the Hyksos and Asiatics in Egypt, some archaeological 
markers are open to various interpretations. For instance, 
simple or double vaulted mudbrick tombs have been 
identified as 'Hyksos' or MBA constructions.^* While 
rare in Egypt, Schiestl has recently argued that barrel and 
domical vaults may be traced to Old Kingdom traditions.*’ 
Intra-mural burials in Egypt, including those of infants, 
have similarly been approached as Levantine or 'Hyksos 
traditions'.’’ The customs were indeed practiced in the 
MBA Levant; however some cases in Predynastic, Old and 
Middle Kingdom sites such as Merimde, Tell Basta and 
el-Lahun suggest that they were also created by the local 
Egyptian population.’* Only when such customs occur 
with other MBA elements, such as an MBA funerary kit, 
can the burial be more definitively assessed as one of a 
Levantine ethnic group. 

Another example is the so-called 'Hyksos tradition' of 
the burial of equids. These interments occur at such 
Fifteenth Dynasty eastern Delta sites as Tell el-Dab'a, 
Tell el-Maskhuta and Tell el-Yahudiyah,’* but also at 
Southern Levantine sites like Tell el-'AJjul, Jemmeh and 
Jericho, and the Mesopotamian Tell Brak, Kish and Ur.’* 
Wapnish correctly affirms that the practice is a region-wide 
MBA to LBA phenomenon, with each expression being 
'both a syncretism and an innovation'.” This explains the 
lack of exact parallels for equid burials in the eastern Delta, 
and implies other ethnic, cultic or religious associations 
with equids. From an Egyptian perspective, the donkey 
is usually connected to Seth,’* but from a Levantine, 
Anatolian and Mesopotamian perspective, equids are 
associated with socio-economic status, particularly as 
they are typically represented as ridden by the elite.” 

“ Hutchinson and Smith, in Ethnicity, 6-7. See also Dever, in 
Archaeology of Difference, 52-53; Liszka, Medjay and Pangrave, 
58-59. 

Santley, Yarborough and Hall, in Ethnicity and Culture, 85-100; 
Smith, Wretched Kush, 6-7, 32-53; Bietak, in Second Intermediate 
Period, 153. 

Van den Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs. 

Schiestl, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 246-250. 

Petrie, Kahun, 24; David, Pyramid Builders, 137-138; David, 
BAC£ 2 (1991), 36-37. 

Junker, Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien 
66 (1926), 156-248; Hansen, JARCE 6 (1965), 31-39; Faiid, 
ASAE 58 (1964), 85-98; Petrie, Kahun, 24. For more, see van den 
Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs, 61-65. 

See, respectively. Chapters 4.2.2, 4.2.9 and 4.2.13. 

Petrie, Gaza 2, 40; Stiebing, JNES 30 (1971), 115; Zurins, in 
Equids, 164-193; Wapnish, in Hyksos, 337-349; van den Brink, 
Tombs and Burial Customs, 74-83. 

Wapnish, in Hyksos, 360. 

Te Velde, Seth, 7-9, 12-15, 26, pis 3 [2], 6 [1], 12 [2]; Ward, 
JNES 37/1 (1978), 23-34; Maeir, DE 14 (1989), 64; Way, Donkeys 
in the Biblical World, 37-38. 

Way, Donkeys in the Biblical World, 100-101, 199-203. 


Mari texts refer to their slaughter for treaty ratification 
and Ugaritic texts note their sacrificial offering to deities 
such as Baal and El.” Therefore, the equid burials, their 
function and their context suggest that they reflect a hybrid 
tradition (see below) in which Seth, possibly synonymous 
with Baal,’* is honoured with equid interments that also 
express status and, perhaps, an association with trade.” 
The archaeological, cultic and religious elements of such 
a tradition thereby support its use as a marker for cultural 
mixing (see below) rather than the presence of Hyksos 
rulers. However, if it occurs with other goods such as 
Levantine ceramics, scarabs and weaponry, the combined 
assemblage may be critically used as an archaeological 
ethnic marker. 

The burial of equids, as with other cultic, culinary or 
architectural traditions, can represent opportunities to 
reinforce ethnic identity.*’ While not all cultural elements 
are ethnic markers,*' determining agent and activity can 
evidently help identify ethnicity. Based on its idea of 
difference, ethnicity becomes more pronounced in areas of 
intercultural contact, like the eastern Delta, and instances 
of environmental, economic or historical shifts,** such as 
those witnessed during the Second Intermediate Period. 
As such, an investigation employing archaeology for the 
study of ethnicity must rely on provenanced and contextual 
material, and take into account theories of cultural mixing. 

3.5 When Ethnic Groups Interact: Theories of 
Cultural Mixing 

Ethnic identities are not only more apparent in areas 
of contact, but their cultural elements are also subject 
to change. The nature and rate of change has been 
determined by several terms in the literature. Due to their 
vast number,** not all are examined here. The following 
instead offers a brief outline of three concepts pertinent in 
the present work. 


Way, Donkeys in the Biblical World, 41-48, 75-82; van den Brink, 
Tombs and Burial Customs, 77. 

'** Te Velde, Sert, 121, 127-128; van Seters, Hyksos, 171-173; Alien, 
E&L 17 (2007), 15-22; Bietak, Avaris, 29, 41; Redford, Egypt, 
Canaan, and Israel, 117-118. 

For similar propositions, see Maeir, DE 14 (1989), 64; Way, 
Donkeys in the Biblical World, 39. 

Smith, Wretched Kush, 1. 

Culture is regarded as a set of cognitive and socially transmitted 
ideas, values and understandings that contributes to the formation 
of ethnicity while the latter is demarcated from culture by its idea 
of difference. For more, see Jones, Archaeology of Ethnicity, 119- 
120; Smith, Wretched Kush, 17-18; Smith, in Egyptian World, 218- 
241; Ballard, in Sociology, 93-124; Kamp and Yoffee, BASOR 237 
(1980), 96-97. 

Smith, Wretched Kush, 17-19; Jones, Archaeology of Ethnicity, 
109-110, 113, 124-125; Kamp and Yoffee, BASOR 237 (1980), 
96-97; Schneider, E&L 8 (2003), 155-161; Schneider, in Egyptian 
Archaeology (Oxford, 2010), 143-144, 146. 

Other concepts include that of mestizaje, syncretism, 
transnationalism and diffusion. For more, see Antonaccio, in 
Material Culture, 32-53; Bader, in Archaeological Review from 
Cambridge 28/1 (2013), 257-286; Eriksen, in Creolization, 172- 
173; Stewart, Diacritics 29/3 (1999), 40-62; Stewart, Portuguese 
Studies 27/1 (2011), 48-55; Wade, Journal of Latin American 
Studies 37 (2005), 239-257. 
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3.5.1 Acculturation 

Acculturation is a multi-faceted process through which 
individuals adopt cultural elements of their host country 
(the 'dominant' group).It embraces several degrees 
beginning with the use of the dominant group's material 
goods and resulting in the assumption of its beliefs and, 
lastly, ethnic identity.®^ Individual and group acculturation 
vary: individuals may be acculturated rapidly for private 
gain or if isolated in a dominant group; and non-dominant 
groups require a willingness and ability to acculturate 
in a majority group that favourably receives them.^'’ The 
non-dominant group could subsequently have two ethnic 
identities, choosing to express one or the other according to 
changing circumstances.^’ Schneider utilises the theory of 
acculturation to explain the growing population of Asiatics 
and shifts in their textual representation.®* However, he 
interprets the preservation of cultural elements as 'relics' 
of 'symbolic ethnicity' rather than as an expression of an 
individual's multi-ethnic identity.®’ 

3.5.2 Hybridity 

In social sciences, hybridity refers to individuals or groups 
of diverse origins that are reflexively and self-consciously 
mixed.®’ Stockhammer suggests that the process leading 
to this mixed identity, or entanglement, results in new 
materially entangled objects reflecting elements of 
diverse origins, such as the possible religious and cultic 
affiliations discussed in the abovementioned equid 
burials.®' Egyptologists favour the terms 'hybridised' or 
'hybrid' objects to identify the fusion of different cultural 
elements as, for instance, those at Tell el-Dab'a. ®’ 

3.5.3 Creolisation 

Creolisation refers to the 'social encounter and mutual 
influence between/among two or several groups' that 
result in a dynamic exchange of cultural elements and, 
eventually, new creole qualities.®® First used to describe the 
cultural mixing at Carribean colonies and plantations, the 
creole culture is relatively stable and often pervasive, and 
is commonly based in trade zones where new allegiances 
are developed.®'' Creoles, or individuals utilising creole 
cultural elements, are of mixed origins and ethnic groups 

Schneider:, in Egyptian Archaeology, 145. 

Schneider, in Egyptian Archaeology, 144-145, with references; 
Berry, in Acculturation, 17-37. 

Schneider, in Egyptian Archaeology, 145; Gordon, Assimilation; 
Zane and Mai, in Acculturation, 39-60. 

” Phinney, in Acculturation, 63-81. 

Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 316-338; Schneider, E&L 8 
(2003), 155-161; Schneider, in Egyptian Archaeology, 144-146. 

® Schneider, in Egyptian Archaeology, 145. 

“ The term is a hiological one referring to the cross-breeding of two 
different species. Bader, Archaeological Review from Cambridge 
28/1 (2013), 261; Eriksen, in Creolization, 172. 

“ Stockhammer, in Cultural Hybridization, 43-58; Bader, 
Archaeological Review from Cambridge 28/1 (2013), 261. 

Bader, Archaeological Review from Cambridge 28/1 (2013), 261; 
Bietak, in Second Intermediate Period, 170. 

“ Eriksen, in Creolization, 172-173. 

“ Eriksen, in Creolization, 155; Abrahams, in Creolization as 
Cultural Creativity (Jackson, 2011), 285-305. 


and assume the creole identity in a variety of ways: by 
birth, achievement, or force.®® Unlike acculturation, there 
are no dominant groups as creolisation is the outcome of 
reciprocal cultural, political and commercial interactions.®® 
Bader's recent study posits that hybridity and creolisation 
are almost synonymous and may be represented by 
elements at Tell el-Dab'a.®’ She infers that the process of 
creolisation is countered by Dynasty 15's dominance in 
Egypt and Avaris's role as a core rather than a periphery 
area.®* Still, the concept could provide some insight into 
the social mechanisms that may have occurred during 
the period leading to Hyksos rule, when no particular 
dominant group held power. 

The following section explores the evidence in view of 
these three processes and their insight into the interaction 
of different cultures. Worthy of note is that an ethnic group 
could experience all three processes at various stages, 
offering new perspectives on the manner in which the 
Hyksos assumed their reign. 


Eriksen, in Creolization, 175. 

Eriksen, in Creolization, 172-175; Cohen and Toninato, in 
Creolization Reader, 1-21. 

Bader, in Archaeological Review from Cambridge 28/1 (2013), 
262, 277-278. For more on the similarities between hybridity and 
creolisation, see Abrahams, in Creolization as Cultural Creativity, 
287-291. 

Bader, in Archaeological Review from Cambridge 28/1 (2013), 
279. For more on the core and periphery concept, see Wallerstein, 
Critique of Anthropology 11 (1991), 169-194; Hall and Chase- 
Dunn, Journal of Archaeological Research 1 (1993), 121-143; 
Rowlands, Larsen and Kristiansen, Centre and Periphery. 
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4. Tracing Asiatics in Egypt 


'To assess the place of origin of this 
population, it must be asked how and why 
they came to Egypt in great numbers... these 
questions may to some extent be answered 
by a phenomenological study of Asiatic 
immigration into Egypt.' 

Bietak, in Second Intermediate Period, 139. 


4.1 Introduction 

Identifying Levantine ethnic markers in a largely Egyptian 
context necessitates an assessment of the various sites and 
locations deemed by scholars to be 'Hyksos settlements' 
or to have a Levantine presence. To assess the spread of 
Levantines and their culture across Egyptian terrain, sites 
are divided into four geographical regions including the 
Delta, the Memphite region. Middle Egypt and Upper 
Egypt (Eigures 1.1, 4.1). 

Each site is examined chronologically to identify (a) the 
emergence of an Asiatic culture; (b) possible shifts in 
the number of Asiatics; (c) possible changes in the status 
of Asiatics; and (d) Levantine influence. A selection of 
unprovenanced texts, such as the Tale of Sinuhe or Papyrus 
Brooklyn 35.1446, are included at the end of this chapter 
for their unique insight into Egyptian-Levantine relations 
as well as their reliance by scholars. 

Sites with little evidence of contact (for instance, a few 
Tell el-Yahudiyah vessels or scarabs with Levantine 
designs) are not included. Such artefacts most probably 
reached their destination via the flow of traded goods and 
therefore should not be confused with ethnic markers. 
A few exceptions are examined due to their frequent 
treatment in the literature. These include Mostagedda and 
Deir Rifeh, two sites theorised to be on the border between 
the northern and southern dynasties but with different 
political affiliations. 

The sites are listed alphabetically, their geographical 
location provided in Eigure 4.1. Each entry includes the 
location of a site by Latitude and Longitude {Lat.Lon.), 
a list of selected references {Refs) as well as a general 
temporal placement within the investigated period 
utilising the Egyptian chronology (Chron.). This is 
followed by a succinct description of each location with 
a summary of the evidence relating to possible Asiatic 
presence, Levantine influences and the Egyptian treatment 
of Levantines. Depending on both their significance and 
publication, some finds will be analysed in greater detail 
than others. This presents one major difficulty encountered 
during the compilation of this chapter, which was largely 
determined by the publication of archaeological reports. 
Some sites noted to have elements of a 'Hyksos culture'. 


such as Tell el-Kabir,' Ghita (Tell Yehud),^ Tell Eawziya 
and Tell Geziret el-Earas,^ have no published material. 

A similar case can be discerned for the Wadi Tumilat. The 
Wadi is situated between the Delta and the Sinai Peninsula, 
an area which, following an initial survey and consequent 
excavations by the University of Toronto, proved to be 
most fruitful in relation to MBA materials.'* Out of the 
21 sites recorded to have remnants dating to the Second 
Intermediate Period,^ only a few have been excavated and, 
to the author's knowledge, only one has been reasonably 
published (Tell el-Maskhuta). It is useful to note that other 
sites may include significant remains of a non-Egyptian 
culture, such as Tell el-Ku'a and Qaudrant 25 at Birak el- 
Nazzazat.** Again, due to the lack of published evidence, 
these sites cannot be examined here. 

The criteria for dating a number of artefacts and texts are 
not as refined as for other periods in Egyptian history. 
Some of the evidence investigated in the following pages 
could only be assigned to the general period of the late 
Middle Kingdom or early Second Intermediate Period 
which, despite the shortcomings, still provides a wealth of 
evidence for the circumstances influencing the rise of the 
Eifteenth Dynasty. To observe chronological correlations, 
parallels with Levantine(-influenced) artefacts from sites 
comprising well-excavated stratigraphic sequences, such 
as Tell el-Dab'a, are included where possible. 


Holfmeier writes of the discovery of tombs at Tell el-Kebir with 
'Canaanite' materials of high quality (Hoffmeier, Israel in Egypt, 
68, fig. 2). 

Habachi reportedly noticed some MBA remains at the site. Bietak, 
TeD 2, 195, n. 693; van den Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs, 57. 
For later finds, see Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 54-62, pis 40- 
49; PM 4, 56; Snape, Tell Yehud 2. 

Van den Brink, van Wesemael and Dirksz, MDAIK 43 (1987), 20ff. 
See Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta, 5-9; Redmount, On an Egyptian/ 
Asiatic Frontier, 15-17. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 111. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 139, 153. 
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Figure 4.1. Examined sites in Egypt. 
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Chapter 4: Tracing Asiatics in Egypt 


4.2 Delta Region 

4.2.1 Basta,Tell (Bubastis) 

Lat.Lon. 30°34'N 30°31'E 

Refs LA 1, 873-874; PM 4, 27-35; Naville, Bubastis', 

Habachi, Tell Bastw, Farid, ASAE 58 (1964), 85- 
98; el-Sawi, Tell Basta', van Siclen III, in Akten des 
vierten Intemationalen Agyptologen Kongresses, 
187-194; van Siclen III, in Haus und Palast, 239- 
246; Tietze and Abd el-Maksoud, Tell Basta. 

Chron. Thirteenth to early Fifteenth Dynasty 

Tell Basta lies south of the northeastern Delta, between 
the Pelusiac and Tanitic branch and the beginning of 
Wadi Tumilat. Several excavations have been directed by 
Naville,’ Habachi,* * Farid,® el-Sawi'® and, more recently, 
Tietze." Despite being the finding location of several 
'Hyksos monuments','’ archaeological remains pointing to 
a foreign culture are minimal. In fact, what van Siclen has 
described as evidence for 'the increasing influence of and 
intrusion by the foreigners in the area','* is heavily reliant on 
an interpretative exploration of data. This includes: a scarab 
of the king's son Nehsy in the Mayoral cemetery; the name 
of Mayor Maheshotep's daughter, lunisetekh, which features 
the element 'Seth'; the destruction of the Mayor's Residence 
by fire during the early Thirteenth Dynasty; and two Tell 
el-Yahudiyah juglets from a simple pit grave (Figure 4.2). 

Firstly, the scarab of Nehsy, which remains unpublished 
in detail,'® only testifies to the scarab's use as a funerary 
item.'* Secondly, the name lunisetekh and the reverence to 
Seth support other material from the site for the worship 
of Seth from at least Amenemhet Ill's reign.'® Thirdly, 
the destruction of the largest administrative palace in 
the Delta following the last mayor, Maheshotep, during 
early Dynasty 13 can only reveal political turmoil, the 
instigators of which are unknown. More significant is that 
the palace remained deserted,'’ suggesting a power shift in 


’ Naville, Bubastis. 

* Habachi, Tell Basta. 

" Farid, ASAE 58 (1964), 85-98. 

El-Sawi, Tell Basta. 

" Tietze and Abd el-Maksoud, Tell Basta. 

The 'Hyksos monuments' of Hyin and Apophis. See PM 4, 28-29; 
Tietze and Abd el-Maksoud, Tell Basta, 51. 

Van Siclen III, in Akten des vierten Intemationalen Agyptologen 
Kongresses A, 194. 

'■* Van Siclen III, in Akten des vierten Intemationalen Agyptologen 
Kongresses, 192, n. 6; van Siclen 111, in Haus und Palast, 245. 
Based on its find-spot in a Middle Kingdom cemetery, van Siclen 
has dated the scarab to the period before the fall of the Middle 
Kingdom, thus giving support to the argument that the king's son 
Nehsy belongs to this era rather than the late Second Intermediate 
Period (Van Siclen III, in Haus und Palast, 245). 

This is evident in a lintel from the Middle Kingdom Mayor's 
Residence upon which a Seth animal is depicted to be offering life to 
Amenemhet 111 in celebration of his Heb-sed festival. Farid, ASAE 58 
(1964), 94-95; Tietze and Abd el-Maksoud, Tell Basta, 19 (top figure). 
Although some theorise that the building was intended for royalty, 
the architecture of the palace points to an administrative function. 
It includes a storage area, a colonnaded courtyard (perhaps for 
public use) and a private residential area. Also, the nearby cemetery 


the region from Tell Basta to another site, most probably 
Tell el-Dab'a. However, Burial 9's Tell el-Yahudiyah juglets 
(Figure 4.2), a globular vessel'* and a piriform vessel,'® 
point to access to Levantine(-influenced) commodities. 
Based on the vessels' styles, the burial may coincide with 
Tell el-Dab'a's Stratum E/2, or early Dynasty 15.’° Other 
Second Intermediate Period tombs were unearthed at the 
site, but none appear to contain any indicators of a foreign 
populace.’' 

As such, the evidence does not definitively point to 
increasing foreign influences. Rather, it suggests political 
changes in the Delta region. Tell Basta continued in its 
function as a cultic centre for the worship of Bastet, but its 
role as administrative centre significantly altered. The shift 
in power may be dated to Mayor Maheshotep's rule, after 
which the Mayor's Residence was abandoned and the first 
signs of northern goods appear. In view of the political 
events of the time,” this may be interpreted as evidence of 
a schism between the capital Itjtawy and the Delta during 
the early Thirteenth Dynasty. 



Figure 4.2. Tell el-Yahudiyah ware, Tell Basta. 

After el-Sawi, Tell Basta, figs 16-17. 


with tombs of individuals holding the hS.ty-^ title highly suggests 
that the palace was for counts, or mayors, rather than royalty. See 
van Siclen III, in Akten des vierten Intemationalen Agyptologen 
Kongresses, 193-194, pi. 1; van Siclen III, in Haus und Palast, 245- 
246, figs 1, 3, 5, 8; Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 131; Ksmp, Ancient 
Egypt, 341, fig. 117. 

Item Nr 1535. Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian Group L.9. The 
vessel finds parallels with a globular juglet from Tomb 77 at 
Tell el-Yahudiyah. Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 254-257, fig. 189; 
Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, 18, fig. 18 [d]. 

Item Nr 1536. The juglet is similar to others from el-Khata’na 
and Tell el-Dab'a (Tomb A/II-e/12-Nr 2, TD 170). Kaplan, 
Tell el Yahudiyeh, 19-22, figs 48 [a, f], 50 [f]. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), fig. 12; Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the 
Lebanon, 212, figs 2, 16-17. 

The publication of tomb finds does not provide enough detail for 
further examination. However, van den Brink reports that Tell Basta 
includes several tombs with elements of an MBA culture (Van den 
Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs, 57). 

Ryholt, Political Situation', Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 66-68. 
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4.2.2 Dab'a, Tell el- (Avarls) 

Lat.Lon. 30°47'N STSO'E 

Refs^^ LA VI, 321-323; Adam, ASAE 56 (1959); Bagh, 
TeD 23; van den Brink, Tombs and Burial 
Customs; Bietak, Avaris and Piramesse; Bietak, 
BASOR 281 (1991), 27-72; Bietak, Avaris', Czerny, 
TeD 9; Fuscaldo, TeD 10; Aston, TeD 12; Philip, 
TeD 15; Bietak and Forstner-Miiller, E&L 16 
(2006), 61-76; Forstner-Miiller, TeD 16; MiiUer, 
TeD 17; Schiestl, TeD 18; Bietak and Forstner- 
Miiller, E&L 19 (2009), 91-119; Sartori, E&L 19 
(2009); Kopetzky, TeD 20; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8. 

Chron. Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasty 

Tell el-Dab'a, a term used here for the tell itself as well 
as its surrounding district, is located north of Faqus in 
the northeastern Delta. Results from geological and 
geophysical surveys point to its position near the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile^'^ (Figure 4.3) and the presence of three 
possible harboursF^ one located in the centre of the district; 
another to the south (F/II); and a third to the north near 
'Ezbet Rushdi.^'’ Such strategic positioning would have 
given the site's inhabitants access to land-based, river- 
based and sea-based trading routes. The site was partially 
excavated by Naville,^’ Habachi^* and Adam,^^ and, since 
1966, has been continuously excavated by the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute in Cairo and the Institute of 
Egyptology at the University of Vienna.^® The excavations 
uncovered the remains of a city dating from at least the 
First to the Third Intermediate Periods and spanning an 
area of approximately 1200 hectares.^' It is because of 
the magnitude of such a settlement, as well as its material 
remains, that the city's identification with Avaris, capital 
of the Hyksos, is now widely accepted by Egyptologists.^^ 

The archaeological research at Tell el-Dab'a by the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute and the Institute of Egyptology is 
the best documented work for the Delta region between 
the Middle Kingdom and the Second Intermediate Period. 
Due to the vast number of publications and studies relating 
to each area, only evidence from strata dating from the 
Twelfth to the early Fifteenth Dynasty (i.e. N/2-3 to E/1 of 
the site's general stratigraphy; Figure 4.4) are summarised 
here. Evidence pertaining to Asiatic presence are examined 


For a more extensive list of site publications, see The Tell el-Dab'a 
Homepage. 

Bietak, TeD 2, 47-112; Bietak, Avaris and Piramesse, 227-228; 
Bietak, Avaris, 3. 

Forstner-Miiller, EA 34 (2009), 12; Forstner-Miiller, in Cities and 
Urbanism, 117-119, fig. 12; Herbich and Forstner-Miiller, Etudes et 
travaux 26 (2013), 258-272. 

Forstner-Miiller, in Cities and Urbanism, 12. 

Naville, Saft el-Henneh, 21-23. 

Habachi, ASAE 52 (1954), 443-448. 

Adam, ASAE 56 (1959), 207-226. 

See The Tell el-Dab'a Homepage. 

Bietak, Avflm, 2-3. 

32 Van Seters, Hyksos, 127-151; Bietak, TeD 2, 179-220; Bietak, 
Avaris and Piramesse, 271-283; Bourriau, in Ancient Egypt, 177- 
178; Kemp, Ancient Egypt, 41. 


for each excavated area.^^ This is then followed by a section 
reviewing scientific analysis on Levantine-style ceramics. 

4.2.2.1 Area R/l ('Ezbet Rushdi) 

'Ezbet Rushdi is situated to the northeast of Tell el-Dab'a 
(Figure 4.3). Remains of two Egyptian-style structures 
deduced to be a temple and an administrative building 
have been unearthed.^"* The former contained a stela of 
Senwosret III naming the site as 

Hw.t-lmn-m-hl.t-mC-hi'w-n.t-rl-wl.ty 'district of 
Amenemhat, justified, of the beginning of the two roads'. 
The temple's construction is dated to Senwosret Ill's reign 
while earlier strata possibly date between the reigns of 
Senwosret I and Amenemhat 

The earlier remains were of structures that underwent at 
least four distinct phases of renovation corresponding to 
the first half of the Twelfth Dynasty (Strata e/1-4 and d; 
see Figure 4.4).^^ Within these strata are the earliest MBA 
ceramics from the Tell el-Dab'a district. These include 
locally-made holemouth cooking pots^* and Levantine 
Painted Ware jugs, the earliest fragments of which occur in 
Stratum e/4.^^ The Levantine Painted Ware dipper juglets 
ascribe to the MBIIA globular shape with monochrome 
red horizontal band decoration.'^” Such forms find their 
closest parallels with those from el-Lisht, Kom el-Hisn and 
Byblos.'^' Syro-Palestinian store-jars contribute to 15% of 
the entire assemblage.''^ This figure increases to 85% with 
more amphorae fragments in strata contemporary with the 
temple (Strata c-a).''^ Levantine Painted Wares in these 
later strata are mostly of the slender type,'*'' which similarly 
occur at Byblos.''^ So, the MBIIA ceramics point to trade 
with the Levantine coast, particularly Byblos, during the 
first half of Dynasty 12. In view of Senwosret Ill's stela, 
the finds agree with the site's designation as a rl-wl.ty or a 
destination of merging routes. 


33 Despite extensive publications, the analyses of the repertoire 
of evidence from individual strata and phases ai‘e still meagre 
compared to general studies and publications assessing artefact 
developments. This examination is instead organised according to 
the stratigraphy. 

3^ Adam ASAE 56 (1959), 208-210, 218-219. For a different 
interpretation regarding the structure of the so-called temple, see 
Goedicke, E&L 12 (2002), 187-190. 

33 Adam, ASAE 56 (1959), pi. 9. 

3^ Bietak and Dorner, E&L 8 (1998), 12-15, 28-29; Bagh, TeD 23, 45. 
32 Bagh, TeDlX 15,28. 

3* The origins of these cooking pots are disputed yet it is possible that 
the foiTn was appropriated from the Levantine holemouth cooking 
pots. For more, see Czerny, in MBA in the Levant, 138, fig. 23; Aston, 
in MBA in the Levant, 46-47; Forstner-Miiller, E&L 17 (2007), 89. 

35 Bagh, TeD 23, 43-45, fig. 15 [a, b, q]. 

Bagh, TeD 23, 43, fig. 15 [c, e]; Bagh, in MBA in the Levant, 96, 
fig. 2 [1-5]. 

Bagh, in MBA in the Levant, 96, fig. 4. 

Bagh, in MBA in the Levant, 96, fig. 3. 

■*3 Bagh, in MBA in the Levant, 96. 

Bagh, in MBA in the Levant, 96, fig. 2 [11-14]; Bagh, TeD 23, 43, 
fig. 15 [k]. 

Bagh, in MBA in the Levant, fig. 4 [8]. 
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Figure 4.3. Map of Tell el-Dab'a. After Bietak, in Cultures and Contacts, fig. 1. 
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Figure 4.4. Stratigraphy of Tell el-Dab'a. After Bietak, in Cities and Urbanism, fig. 7; Bagh, TeD 23, fig. 4. 
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4.2.2.2 AreaR/lll 

Surveys and salvage excavations have been carried 
out in Area R/III, east of 'Ezbet Rushdi/'’ The results 
have so far revealed a densely settled area of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty with complexes consisting of burials, 
courtyards, silos and ovens.The first occupation layers 
are of the early to mid-Fifteenth Dynasty (Strata d-k), 
from which Kerma Ware and a seal impression of Hyin 
were found.Other seal impressions of the late Middle 
Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period have also 
been uncovered, suggesting an added administrative 
function to Area R/III. 


4.2.23 AreaF/l 

Southwest of 'Fzbet Rushdi lies the partly excavated 
Area F/I (Figure 4.3), which yielded remains from the late 
Eleventh to the Fifteenth Dynasty (Figure 4.4).^® 

Strata e/1-3: Late Eleventh to early Twelfth Dynasty 

A planned Egyptian settlement is found in Strata e/1-3. 
Fragments of coarse, handmade cooking pots, possibly flat- 
bottomed, of MBI type occur.^^ Although comparatively 
rare, the presence of such cooking pots has been 
explained to indicate contact with bedouins in the Delta 
who apparently favoured the use of handmade pots over 
holemouth wheel-made vessels.Such a designation, 
however, is questionable, especially as handmade cooking 
pots were in use by peoples in urban contexts across the 


0_^_20 m 

Figure 4.5. Plan of Near Eastern types of houses, Area F/I, Stratum d/2, Tell el-Dab'a. 
After Bietak, in Cities and Urbanism, fig. 12. 



■*'’ Forstner-Muller, et al., E&L 18 (2008), 87-106; Forstner-Muller, in 
Cities and Urbanism, 103-107; Forstner-Muller et al., 'Report on the 
Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 2011', 2-4; Forstner-Muller and Rose, 
E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 53-64. 

® Forstner-Muller et al., 'Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 
2011', 2; Eorstner-Mliller and Rose, E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 53-64. 

'** Eorstner-Mliller et al., 'Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 
2011', 4; Forstner-Muller and Rose, in Nubian Pottery, 181, 184, 
201; Forstner-Muller and Rose, E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 53, 58. 

■*’ Forstner-Muller et al., 'Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 
2011', 3; Real!, E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 67-74. 


” Czerny, TeD 9, 17-19. 

Czerny, TeD 9; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 31. 

« Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 31, n. 9. 

“ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 31; Holladay, in Hyksos, 184. 
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Figure 4.6. Plan of Tomb F/1-o/19-Nr 8 and its associated grave goods (not to scale), Area F/I, Stratum d/2, 
Tell el-Dab'a. After Schiestl, in MBA in the Levant, figs 2-3. 


Levantine region from the EBIV period.^'* Therefore, the 
presence of the handmade cooking pots need not only be 
interpreted as evidence of bedouins but can denote the 
existence of a non-Egyptian MBI element in E/I. 

Stratum d/2: Late Twelfth Dynasty 

Following a brief hiatus, F/I was resettled and rectangular 
mudbrick residences were constructed.^^ Among the latter 
are those which follow the architecture of the Northern 
Levantine Breitraumhaus (broad-room house) and 
Mittelsaalhaus (middle-room house) (Figure 4.5).^'^ The 
latter were constructed in such EBA settlements as Arad^’ 
and Meser^* in the Southern Levant, and Titri§ Hdyiik,^’ 
Tell Brak“ and Byblos'’' in the Northern Levant, with 
the contemporary MBA palace at Mari bearing similar 
Mittelsaalhaus elements.Pottery from the settlement 
features approximately 20% MBIIA forms'"^ including 


Syro-Palestinian store-jars,“ carinated bowls,“ and a 
fragment of an imported ovoid Tell el-Yahudiyah jug.'’^ 

South of the Mittelsaalhaus are two cemeteries in which 
the majority of excavated tombs follow the typical Middle 
Kingdom types of simple or multiple brick chambers.'’^ The 
tombs bear burial customs which appear to be non-Egyptian, 
including: the deposition of donkeys and caprids in pits 
that are either directly or indirectly related to the tombs; the 
contraction of bodies; silver bracelets on right forearms; 
and the inclusion of bronzes, particularly weapons, in 50% 
of adult male burials.'’* Tomb F/I-o/19-Nr 8, for example, 
is a mudbrick vaulted chamber with an entrance pit 
containing the skeletal remains of an adult female donkey, 
a kid and a lamb (Figure 4.6).® Grave goods include two 
socketted copper spearheads, a decorated bronze belt 
and a fenestrated axe, which parallel mostly MBIIA and 
MBIIA-B forms.’” Pottery remains from the tomb are of 
local forms and fabrics, suggesting that the tomb owner is 
either an acculturated Asiatic,’' or a Levantine-influenced 


Only fragments of Syro-Palestinian store-jar rims have been 
identified. Aston, in MBA in the Levant, figs 5-6. 

Sherds of Levantine Painted Ware were also uncovered within the 
ai'ea of the Mittelsaalhaus, but in secondary contexts. Aston, in 
MBA in the Levant, fig. 13 [1]; Bagh, TeD 23, 53-54, figs 16 [a, b], 
17 [b-f], 18 [a-d], 19 [b], 21 [c]. 

Parallels are found at Afula, Byblos and Ginosar. Bagh, TeD 23, 
51-52, fig. 17 [1]. 

Schiestl, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, fig. 2. 

Bietak, Avaris, 10-14, fig. 10 [5]; Schiestl, in MBA in the Levant, 
330-331; Philip, TeD 15,61. 

® Philip, TeD 15, 332, fig. 2. 

'0 Philip, TeD 15, 33, 138, 332-337. 

Schiestl assigns the burial to the 'ethnic group of ^Sm.w or Asiatics'. 


Forstner-Miiller, E&L 17 (2007), 92; Bader, in Intercidtural Contacts 
in the Ancient Mediterranean, 144. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 32. 

Eigner, JOA156 (1985), 19-25. 

Amiran and Ilan, Early Arad 2, pi. 96. 

-*58 Wright, Ancient Building in South Syria and Palestine, 286. 

See the website for the Titri§ Hdyuk Archaeological Project. 
Akkermans and Schwartz, Archaeology of Syria, fig. 8 [26]. 
Bou-Assaf, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, fig. 3. 

Gates, BA 47/2 (1984), 73. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 32. 
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Figure 4.7. Egyptian-style compound with associated tombs, Area F/I, Stratum d/1, Tell el-Dab'a. 
After Bietak, BASOR 28 (1991), fig. 6. 


Egyptian. The same may be the case for the majority of the 
stratum's inhabitants considering the combined evidence 
from the settlement and the cemetery. If house architecture 
bears witness to ethnicity, then it may be surmised that the 
late Twelfth Dynasty at Tell el-Dab'a featured a number 
of Northern Levantines living and possibly working in 
the region. A funerary tradition associated with Levantine 
weaponry is also apparent. 


Schiestl, E&L 16 (2006), 173. 


Stratum d/1: Early Thirteenth Dynasty 

A large sand-brick compound was erected atop the 
Mittelsaalhaus of the preceding phase (Ligure A.l)?'^ The 
Egyptian-style complex encompassed two residential 
units, a large pillared courtyard and a 'reception' room 
with numerous subsidiary rooms.’^ The architecture and 
layout of the earlier stratum's structures were evidently 
recognised by builders who, in an attempt to restrict 
structural damage to earlier interments, constructed a 
courtyard atop Stratum d/2 tombs.’'* Tombs of Stratum d/1 


Eigner, JOAI56 (1985), 19-25. 

” Bietak, Avaris, 21, fig. 18, pis 5-6. 
Bietak, Avaris, 21-22. 
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are located south of the complex but, unlike those of the 
former level, are positioned in the gardens of the compound 
in up to six parallel rows.^^ Despite this difference, a direct 
architectural relation between the late Twelfth Dynasty 
and early Thirteenth Dynasty may be surmised, indicating 
a plausible link between the occupants of Stratum d/2 and 
d/1. 


The function of Stratum d/Ts compound, however, may 
not be connected with the Mittelsaalhaus of the earlier 
stratum. Some have interpreted the complex's larger 
dimensions as evidence of its palatial function and argue 
for its possible use by Thirteenth Dynasty ruler Hotepibra 
Sihornedjheritef whose seated statue was apparently 
found at the site.’* *" In actuality, the statue was uncovered 
prior to Bietak's excavations from an uncertain context.^’ 
Although damaged, it features inscriptions bearing the 


king's epithets as well as his nomen, '"Imw/ 

Kmiw-Si-Hr.w-nd-hr-it=f'’^imw/Kmyw-Sii\\omtd.]h&nl&f?^ 


Based on the accompanying epithet mry Pth- 

rs'./-;«/)=/'beloved of Ptah-South-of-his-Walf, the statue 
may have in fact originated from Memphis.’^ As such, 
it cannot conclusively indicate the date of the complex's 
construction or its function. 


The compound is more similar to an Egyptian residence 
than a palace.*” The size of the pillared courtyard and 
'reception' room might indicate a political or administrative 
purpose,*' the functionaries of which could have been the 
owners of the tombs attached to the compound's gardens.*^ 
The same may also be observed at the Mayor's Residence 
at Tell Basta.** 

One major find from the complex's northern wing is a 
haematite cylinder seal (Figure 4.8).*'' The seal's design 
incorporates a striding figure standing with each foot placed 
above the crenellation of a mountain. Slightly inclined 
forward, the figure holds a mace in his left hand and an 
axe in his right. The axe, which is held directly before his 


Bietak, Avaris, 21-22, fig. 18; Schiestl, in MBA in the Levant, 341. 
For more on these tombs, refer to Schiestl, TeD 18. 

Bietak's 'Asiatic's Son'. Bietak, E&L 2 (1991), 71; Bietak, Avaris, 
21-22; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 34; Bietak, in Cities and 
Urbanism, 19-20; Eigner, /OA/56 (1985), 78-80. 

Habachi, ASAE 52 (1954), 460, pi. 9. 

Scholai's are divided on the reading of 'l^ as either '‘jmw or kmhv. 
A few attestations of the glyphs occur at Dahshur (in a pyramid 
of an ImQny-^jmw/Kmiw), el-Harageh (on a coffin of '^^mw/Km^), 
and el-Atawla (on a block with the name of the king attested on 
the Tell el-Dab'a piece). Due to the ambiguities, the items are 
not explored in this work. For more, see Schneider, Auslander 
in Agypten 2, 7-11, 48; Quirke, in Middle Kingdom Studies, 129; 
Bietak, E&L 2 (1991), 71; Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 41^-420', 
Ryholt, Political Situation, 214; Ryholt, BASOR 311 (1998), 1-6; 
Mai'agioglio and Rinaldi, Orientalia 37 (1968), 325-338; Swelim 
and Dodson, MDAIKS4 (1998), 319; Dodson, ZAS 114 (1987), 40; 
Engelbach, Harageh, 25, pi. 75 [1]; Daressy, RT 16 (1870), 133; 
Kamal, ASAE 3 (1902), 80; Habachi, ASAE 52 (1952), 461, pi. 10. 
Matthiae, inHyksos, 4\%-42(}^,von^Qcke.v^.\h,ZweitenZwischenzeit, 
39, 231; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 7-11, 48. 

O'Connor, in Hyksos, 53; Wegner, JARCE 35 (1998), 25. 

Wegner, JARCE 35 (1998), 25. 

Schiestl, in MBA in the Levant, 341; Bietak, EcfeL2 (1991), 64-71. 
See Chapter 4.2.1 and n. 17. 

Bietak, Avaris, 26-29, fig. 25; Porada, AJA 88 (1984), 485. 



Figure 4.8. Cylinder seal impression picturing a 

STRIDING FIGURE, AREA F/l, STRATUM d/1, TELL 
el-Dab'a. After Porada, A7A 88 (1984), fig. 1. 


face, has a longitudinal extension with two horizontal lines 
possibly denoting the fenestrations of a duckbill axe-head 
or an earlier type of Egyptian axe.** Although contemporary 
Levantine seals indicate the widespread use of the smiting 
stance motif in cylinder seal designs, the figure's slightly 
bent stance ascribes more to Egyptian renditions.*® Behind 
the figure is a bull with its head forward as if in an attacking 
pose. It stands on a guilloche, below which is a seated lion 
extending one paw towards a sinuous serpent slithering its 
body on a platform or dais.*’ Above the lion is a simplified 
cutting of a bird,** whereas behind it is a stylised sailboat 
rowed by two individuals. The area above the sailboat 
preserves the end of a wing, either of a sun-disc or bird,*” 
with an animal”” underneath it pointing its head downwards 
as if falling toward the sailboat. 

All elements of this seal exert a symbolic association 
expressing a particular belief system. Porada and Bietak 
interpret the figure as the weather god Baal Saphon”' whose 
proximity to the sailboat reveals his role as protector of 
seafarers and slayer of such enemies as the falling animal.”’ 
Bietak views the snake to be Yamm,”* deity of the sea and 
enemy of Baal, whereas Marcus links the snake and lion 
with Asherah, patron goddess of mariners.”'' The seventh 
century BC Baal Saphon”* could be regarded as the Bronze 
Age Baal who built his palace on Mount Sapan, north of 
Ugarit.”® In the Ugaritic Baal Cycle, the bull god is described 
as a Cloud-rider who strikes down the Twisty Serpent, the 


“ Porada, AJA 88 (1984), 485-486, n. 5. 

Porada, AJA 88 (1984), pi. 65 [2], 

For the interpretation of the platform as a dais or throne, see Porada, 
AM 88 (1984), 487, n. 8. 

Porada notes that the bird could be a composite mythological 
creature of a bird and fish (Porada, AJA 88 [1984], 487, n. 9). 
Porada, AJA 88 (1984), 485. 

* The animal may be a goat (Porada, AJA 88 [1984], 485). 

Porada, AJA 88 (1984), 487, n. 10; Bietak, Avaris, 26-29. 

Porada, AJA 88 (1984), 487. 

” Bietak, Avaris, 26. 

Marcus, 2, 188. 

® Porada, AJA 88 (1984), 487. 

* The construction of Baal's palace on Mount Sapan is described in 
the Baal Cycle of the Ugaritic tablets of 1400-1350 B.C. Another 
interpretation sees Sapan as the enthronement place following 
Baal's victory. Baal Cycle, 10:V: 35-65, VI: 1-64 as translated 
in Parker, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry, 131-135. See also Geyer, 

Mythology and Lament, 88. 
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fleeing serpent Litan, and god of the sea Yamm.^^ The seal 
cutter could have employed specific symbols connected to 
this myth, such as the bull (the god himself), the guilloche 
(the winds) and the serpent (the sea) to represent Baal's 
power over these elements.^* The lion motif could also be 
seen as an extension of this strength. Consequently, the 
representation would have assured safe passage for those 
in the pictured boat which warrants the interpretation of 
the seal as a means to ritualistically invoke protection for 
seafarers.’^ In retrospect to the item's context, it's possible 
to infer that seafarers and worshippers of Baal were in 
contact with individuals of F/l's administrative complex. If 
Porada is correct in identifying the item as a locally-made 
copy combining Egyptian and Syrian techniques, then the 
cylinder seal reflects a familiarity with Levantine gods and 
myths at Tell el Dab'a.'“ 

The tombs in the complex's gardens correspondingly 
reflect an awareness of Levantine customs. All burials 
follow Egyptian architectural practices'”' and adhere to an 
organised layout initiated by the first six tombs positioned 
in clearly planned rows (Ligure 4.7).'”^ However, the tombs 
feature donkey offerings and Levantine bronze weaponry. 
These include MBllA and MBllA-B forms such as socketted 
spearheads, globular-shaped pommels, a notched narrow- 
bladed axe (replacing the duckbill form), a dagger with five 
midribs and a curved knife.Tomb L/l-m/18-Nr 3, one of 
the largest and earliest of this stratum, is a mudbrick-lined 
pit with two chambers and remnants of a superstructure 
for offerings.'”^ The tomb, which featured two offering 
pits, one with two donkeys and the other with caprids, 
contained seven individuals.""’ Amongst the grave goods 
were a Levantine Painted Ware fragment,'”’ a pair of silver 
spearheads'”® (most probably prestige items paralleling 
MBllA spearheads from Megiddo),'”” a notched axe-head 
and a single-edged knife with a curved blade."” The knife's 
blade, which uniquely ends in a spiral tip, only has recorded 


” This concept of a weather god destroying a serpentine water 
creature is common throughout the Near East. Contemporary 
with the Tell el-Dab'a seal and depicting this battle are seals from 
Alalakh. Baal Cycle 8:IV:l-27; 8:11:38-39; 9:111:41-42; 11:1:1-2 
and 11:1:28-29; Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, 76-83, pi. 19; Green, 
Storm-God, 161-164; Schwemer, JANER 8/1 (2008), 36. 

In a letter to Zimri-Lim at Mari, Hadad, cognate of Baal, is said to 
have defeated the sea. Chavalas, Ancient Near East, 126-127 [73]. 
” For more on Baal and his function as patron deity of seafaring, see 
Schwemer, JANER 8/1 (2008), 13. 

Bietak (Avaris, 28-29) asserts that the seal indicates the 
establishment of a Baal cult, which is refuted by Ryholt {Political 
Situation, 150, n. 545). 

Approximately 92% have mudbrick chambers with either vaulted or 
baiTelled roofs. Schiestl, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 245-246, fig. 3. 
FA-l/19-Nr 6 and Nr 1; F/l-m/19-Nr 22; and FA-m/18-Nr 12, Nr 3 
and Nr 2. Schiestl, in MBA in the Levant, 341; Bietak, Avariv, fig. 18. 
Schiestl, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 341. 

Schiestl, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 341-342; Bietak, Avaris, 26. 
Schiestl, in MBA in the Levant, 343. 

Two are male, three female, one juvenile and one infant. Schiestl, in 
MBA in the Levant, 343. 

Bagh, TeD 23, 54, fig. 18 [e], 

A fragment of a silver spearhead has also been found in Tomb F/1-1/19- 
Nr 6 (Philip, TeD 15, 67). 

Philip, TeD 15, 67. Silver alloys for use in spearheads can also be 
found at Byblos. See el-Morr and Pemot, BAAL 13 (2011); el-Mon' 
and Pernot, JAS 38 (2011), 2619. 

"" Schiestl, TeD 18, 381, fig. 337 [13]; Philip, TeD 15, 75, fig. 34 [2]. 


parallels from Kharji, near modern-day Beirut.'" Another 
item providing links with the Northern Levant is a silver 
bracelet, the form of which is very similar to one found 
in an MBIIA tomb at Sidon."’ This apparent connection 
with the Northern Levantine coast may be explained by a 
scarab from the tomb. Mounted on a gold ring, the scarab's 
glyphs have been translated as either [im.y]-H his.wt \rn\tn 
Sbk-m-hLt '[overseer] of foreign lands and caravan leader, 
Sobekemhaf"” or [hk? n.y K\tnw Di-sbk-m-hlt '[ruler 
of] Rtnw, Disobekemhat'."'' Either translation provides 
evidence for elite traders exercising relations with the 
Levant during early Dynasty 13, justifying the occurrence 
of such foreign finds in the tomb. 

Despite heavy looting, finds from the cemetery and palatial 
compound confirm this association. A few scarabs were 
inscribed withpseudo-hieroglyphs"® whereas another depicts 
a smiting figure poised to strike a seated caprid."” The latter 
also includes two branches and a fish, elements unknown 
in Egyptian iconography but commonly represented in 
Old Syrian cylinder seals in connection with the weather 
god Baal."’ Pottery forms of the MBIIA include ovoid 
to piriform Syro-Palestinian store-jars of diverse fabrics 
and sizes;"® both unburnished combed and red burnished 
dipper juglets possibly imported from the northern Israeli or 
Lebanese coast;"” and Levantine Painted Ware fragments, 
the decoration of which parallels those from Tell 'Amr in the 
Southern Levant and Tell 'Arqa in the north.'’” The presence 
of Classical Kamares Ware scattered in the gardens of the 
complex also points to trade with Crete.'’' 

Alongside these fragments were those belonging to a 
limestone statue of a seated man, some of which were 
recovered from the plundered tombs of Strata d/2, d/1 and 
possibly Stratum c.'” The statue may have been set up in 
a tomb's superstructure, after which it was deliberately 
destroyed.'” Reconstructed, the statue would have been 
larger than life-size, extending to approximately 2m in 
height. It was styled in the fashion of Middle Kingdom 
statues of the late Twelfth to early Thirteenth Dynasties 
(Ligure 4.9),'’” the head designed with the common Asiatic 

Cave 4, Chamber 1. Philip, TeD 15, 149; Saidah, Berytus 41 
(1993/1994), 189, pis 4-5. 

"2 Schiestl, TeD 18, fig. 336 [5], pi. 17 [b]; Doumet-Serhal,Affl.20 (2CKM), 27. 
Bietak, E&L 2 (1991), 67; Hein and Mlinar, in Pharaonen imdFremde, 97. 
Martin, £cfeL 8 (1998), 110. 

TD 103 and TD 106 from F/I-k/22-Nr 69. Mlinar, in Scarabs of the 
Second Millennium BC, 118-119, fig. 6a [7, 9]. 

116 rj-j) 2 JQ F/l-o/20-Nr 2. Mlinar, in Scarabs of the Second 
Millennium BC, 114, fig. 4 [5]. 

Mlinar, in Scarabs of the Second Millennium BC, 114; Bietak, in 
Studies in Honor of AH Radwan, 202-203, fig. 5 [e]. 

Tomb F/I-m/18-Nr 3 contained at least seven Syro-Palestinian 
store-jars. Schiestl, in MBA in the Levant, 346-350. 

Schiestl, in MBA mf/ie Levant, 350, fig. 15 [6]; Kopetzky, inMBA m 
the Levant, 229, 244, figs 1-2; Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 
28, fig. 7 [73]. 

Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 28, ns 64-65; Bagh, TeD 23, 
46-52, figs 18-22. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 36; Bietak, Avarii, 29, pi. lA. 

For more on the fragments and their archaeological contexts, see 
Schiestl, E&L 16 (2006), 175. 

Schiestl dates the point of destruction to Stratum c. Schiestl, 
E&L 16 (2006), 175. 

Schiestl, E&L 16 (2006), 175-176; Arnold, in Second Intermediate 
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elements of a red-coloured coiffed hairdoand yellow 
skin. The figure's body possibly wears a long garment, 
the details of which have been preserved in fragments 
delineating its colourful texture and decoration of ornate 
stripes and wavy fringes.'^'’ Stylistically, the garment 
conforms to Asiatic dress as depicted in Khnumhotep II's 
tomb at Beni Hassan'^^ or Syrian/Mesopotamian robes 
from, for instance, Ebla,'^* although it is questionable 
whether or not the garment was draped over one shoulder. 

The seated figure carries an object in his right-hand 
(Figure 4.9) which, based on Schiestl's reconstruction, 
could be a throw-stick'^“ symbolising status'^' or the 
ethnicity of the Asiatic who carries it. Another 
interpretation, based on an Eblaite statue of a seated figure 
with a similar throw-stick in his left hand and an offering 
bowl in his right, connects the throw-stick with the statue's 
function as a recipient of offerings.Indeed, the statue's 
base consists of a hieroglyph for incense, suggesting that 
a complete offering formula may have been inscribed on 
the statue's base in compliance with Egyptian religious 
customs.'” Whether or not the throw-stick represents 
status or ritual, the connection with Ebla implies that 
the artist(s) embedded Northern Levantine symbolism 
with Egyptian elements to customise the statue for both 
Egyptian and Asiatic offering bearers. Therefore, the 
complexity of such a design that blends the Egyptian and 
Asiatic both physically and symbolically must be observed 
as a reflection of the hybridity of the direct (the seated 
figure)'” and the indirect (the artists, the offering bearers 
and the immediate community).Such a hybrid character 
would have necessitated the combination of Egyptian and 
Asiatic features not only across the artistic sphere, but also 
across the funerary, administrative and urban modes, which 
is, in fact, reflected by the aforementioned archaeological 
evidence. 

Stratum d/1 terminates after the abandonment of the 
complex. While it was being renovated, building 
instruments were dropped and doors were sealed.'” Such 
a sudden desertion could reflect momentous political and/ 
or administrative changes in the region. 

Period, 192. 

Fragments of a dark brown-red colour have also been detected on 
a limestone head of a similar unprovenanced statue currently in 
the Egyptian Museum in Munich {Munich AS 7171). Arnold, in 
Second Intermediate Period, 191, n. 87, pi. 30; Wildung, Agypten 
2000 V. Chr., 164-165, 186 [83]. 

Schiestl, E&L 16 (2006), 179-180. 

See Chapter 4.4.1.3, Figure 4.52. 

Matthiae, in Von Uruk Nach Tuttul, pi. 50. 

Schiestl, E&L 16 (2006), 179; Arnold, in Second Intermediate 
Period, 199. 

Schiestl, E&L 16 (2006), 175-176. 

Arnold, in Second Intermediate Period, 198. 

Matthiae, in Von Uruk Nach Tuttul, pi. 50. The crook is held over 
the left shoulder in the same manner as the Tell el-Dab'a statue. See 
also Figure 6.16 of a dagger from Byblos (Chapter 6.3.3.1). 
Schiestl, E&L 16 (2006), 182. 

Schiestl, E&L 16 (2006), 183. Schiestl proposes that the statue 
illustrates a dignitary of either Egyptian or Asiatic ethnicity. The 
noted hybridity of the statue suggests that the represented dignitary 
could have been both. 

Arnold, in Second Intermediate Period, 200. 

Bietak, Avaris, 29-30. 



Figure 4.9. Reconstruction of a limestone statue 

OF AN OFFICIAL FRAGMENTS FROM 
Tombs F/I-p/19-Nr 1 , F/I-p/21-Nr 1 and 
F/I-p/21-Nr 1, Area F/I, Tell el-Dab'a. 
After Schiestl, E&L 16 (2006), fig. 2. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


Stratum c: Mid-Thirteenth Dynasty 

A settlement developed with uniform two-roomed houses, 
some of which had perimeter walls.Burials were sunk 
either within the houses, their courtyards, or rectangular 
structures attached to the houses.'^* Grave goods include 
imported ceramics of MBIIA-B forms such as ovoid and 
piriform Tell el-Yahudiyah ware,'^^ Syro-Palestinian store- 
jars,'"^” amphora-jugs,'"" wheel-made holemouth cooking 
pots,'"*^ dishes,'"*” carinated bowls,'"*"* as well as red, brown 
and black burnished jugs. '"*” The vessels' shapes and fabrics 
find parallels across the Northern and Southern Levant,'"*'’ 
signifying extensive trade along the Levantine coast and 
inland areas. Non-Egyptian manufacturing techniques 
were also known by local craftsmen as indicated by the 
Egyptian clays of such Levantine forms as dipper juglets 
and carinated bowls.'"*” An increase in MBA ceramics 
from approximately 20% to 40% has also been detected. 
While it has been postulated to represent an influx of 
peoples from the Levant,'"*” it can equally indicate a rise 
in (a) trade relations; (b) demand for MBA forms; and/or 
(c) population. An influx of Levantine people from other 
parts of Egypt, rather than the Levant, cannot be ruled out. 

The end of Stratum c is characterised by numerous shallow 
pit graves.*'"’ Most bodies were buried in an extended 
position with little to no grave goods while some seem to 
have been 'thrown' into pits.'”® A few cases also present 
the burial of several individuals at the same time.'”* Bietak 
postulates the spread of an epidemic such as the 'Asiatic 
disease' as a reason for such hasty burials.'”” The cause 
of death may have indeed been a deadly disease, perhaps 
linked to the speculated migration of peoples into the 
region. Another probable explanation could be conflict in 
the area. 

Stratum b/3-2: Mid-late Thirteenth Dynasty 

Occupation at the settlement continued while the 'villa' 
type of tripartite houses, otherwise known in el-Lahun, was 
introduced.*”” Social differentiation is more recognisable 
with the various house sizes and the designation of quarters 
for servants near villas.*”"* As in the previous stratum. 


™ Bietak, Avar/i, 31; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 36-38. 

‘3* Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 38. 

Aston, in MBA in the Levant, fig. 17 [4], 17 [7], Jug 5588 is 
decorated with incised lines with running spirals that are possibly 
Minoan-influenced. 

Aston, in MBA in the Levant, figs 3-4, 9. 

'■*' Aston, in MBA in the Levant, fig. 10 [1]. 

Aston, in MBA in the Levant, fig. 11 [5]. See also above, n. 38. 
Aston, in MBA in the Levant, fig. 12 [2]. 

“ Aston, in MBA in the Levant, fig. 12 [5-7]. 

'■*’ Aston, in MBA m rfie Levant, figs 14 [1], 15 [1-5], 15 [11], 15 [13]. 

Aston, in MBA in the Levant, 47-50. 

Aston, in MBA in the Levant, 48-50. 

''** Bietak, Avans, 31. Bietak later alters this viewpoint in Bietak, in 
Second Intennediate Period, 151. 

Bietak, Avaris and Piramesse, 295. 

'* Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 38. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 38. 

Bietak, Avaris, 35; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 38. 

Bietak, BASOB 281 (1991), 38-39; Bietak, in Ci'fiei anJ Urbanism, 18. 
Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 39; Bietak, in Cities and Urbanism, 18. 


graves were sunk in courtyards, within houses and within 
structures adjacent to the houses ('family cemeteries').'”” 
The majority were heavily plundered, although remains 
of such items as imported red-polished juglets, spouted 
brown-polished jugs, piriform Tell el-Yahudiyah ware 
and globular flasks, point to an elite sector with relations 
with an MBIIA-B and MBIIB culture. These, alongside 
remnants of sheep offerings and intra-mural burials, imply 
the presence of Levantine individuals.*”® 

Like the construction of servant quarters near villas, so- 
called 'servant burials' were discovered alongside tombs 
of the elite, particularly in Stratum b/3.*”” These typically 
consisted of females interred in an extended position in 
chambers or pits before the main tomb's entrance.'”” The 
lack of offerings and the subsidiary positioning at the 
entrance of larger tombs suggest that these were lower 
status individuals dependent on those buried in the main 
chambers. As the main tomb owners were either male or 
female, the roles of those in the attendant burials could be 
as subsidiary wives.'”® One attendant burial, however, was 
of a seven or eight year old infant of an age regarded as 
too young for a wife or concubine.'®® As such, Bietak has 
identified the burials to be those of servants.'®' Based on the 
close proximity of a few attendant burials to the undamaged 
entrance pits of the main tombs, he proposes that they were 
buried at the time of, or shortly after, the interment of their 
masters, possibly as sacrificial victims.'®” Such practices 
are known to have occurred in the Early Dynastic Period'®” 
and the Mesopotamian Early Dynastic I-III periods,'®"* 
although the only contemporary examples of attendant 
sacrifices are of the Classical Kerma Period at Kerma.'®” 
Here, the attendant burials of females were discovered in 
pits along the beds of the main burial but in numerous, 
irregular, burial postures.'®® Despite these differences, 
Bietak proposes a 'spiritual connection' between those at 
Tell el-Dab'a and those at Kush.*®” Lack of further evidence 
weakens the validity of this reasoning. The attendant burials 
at Tell el-Dab'a may not even be of servants but could be 
of individuals with some familial relationship to the main 


Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 39. 

See Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 30-43. 

Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 30-43. 

Tomb F/I-p/19-Nr 12A included the remain.s of an infant of 
unidentifiable sex. Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 30. 

Tomb F/I-i/22-Nr 43, for example, was of a female and infant whose 
chamber includes a pit with a female's body across its entrance. 
Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 35-36, 39. 

““ Tomb F/l-p/19-Nr 12A. Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 30. 

Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 35-36, 39. 

Tombs A/II-m/16-Nr 2 and F/l-l/22-Nr 28A are offered as examples 
of burying the 'servants' at the time or shortly after the interment of 
their 'masters'. Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 40; van den Brink, 
Tombs and Burial Customs, 48. 

Evidence exists at the cemeteries of Abydos, Giza and Saqqara. 
Petrie, Royal Tombs 1; Reisner, Egyptian Tomb, 75, 108-121; 
Tatlock, Human Immolation in the Eastern Mediterranean, 112-114. 
Attendant burials have been uncovered at Ur (Early Dynastic III) 
and Kish (Early Dynastic 1 and II). Woolley, Ur 2, 33-41; Watelin, 
Kish 4, 19-20, 30; Moorey, Iraq 46/1 (1984), 13; Tatlock, Human 
Immolation in the Eastern Mediterranean, 76-80. 

Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 40-41. 

Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 40-41; Tatlock, Human Immolation 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, 115-117. 

Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 42. 
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tomb owner(s), such as subsidiary/secondary wives or 
the children of such wives. Additionally, the sacrificial 
nature of the attendant burials cannot be proven by the 
conjectured simultaneous time of burial.''’* Nonetheless, 
all cases of attendant burials confirm that the practice was 
reserved for the elite as if to transfer status to the hereafter 
or probably, as Hoffman suggests, as an attempt to affirm 
social hierarchy during a time of dynastic emergence.'*"’ 
Perhaps it was also connected to the establishment and 
diversification of various social roles in a period of 
transition from one socio-political system to another. 

Stratum b/l-a/2: Early to mid-Fifteenth Dynasty 

The villa type and the small one-or-two-roomed houses 
continued in use in the settlement while burials remained 
among and within residential units,with children 
mostly interred in Syro-Palestinian store-jars.'’' Near 
the settlement, foundations of a mudbrick temple with a 
possible tripartite sanctuary have been preserved.'’^ Before 
this temple are large offering pits filled with ceramics and 
animal bones, including those of pigs and equids.'^* One 
pit is 2.34m x 2.0m large and contained 792 vessels,'^"* 
some of which showed evidence of intentional burning.'^* 
A few vessels, like miniature bowls, had a cultic function, 
while the majority, including bowls, cooking pots, cups, 
beaker jars and dipper juglets, were used directly for 
consuming food and water. Thus, it is very possible that a 
ritual practice involving cultic meals was performed before 
the temple.Similar rituals were practiced across the 
MBIIA and MBIIB Levant, with the closest contemporary 
parallels found in \hs favissae of Ebla.'^’ 

4.2.2.4 Area A/ll 

Area A/II represents part of the eastern district of 
Tell el-Dab'a (see Figure 4.3) in which significant remains 
of a sacred precinct have been unearthed.'’* Spanning 
an extensive period between the Twelfth to Eighteenth 
Dynasties, the site's material culture reveals the same 
emergence of hybrid Egyptian-Asiatic elements as in 
Area F/I,'’*’ with an added insight into the religious customs 
practiced in A/II's temples. 


Bietak writes that 'the evidence is, however, not cogent for claiming 
sacrificial burials' in Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 40. 

Hoffman, Egypt Before the Pharaohs, 279; Tatlock, Human 
Immolation in the Eastern Mediterranean, 112, 161. 

‘™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 41. 

Bietak, BASOR 281(1991),41. 

Bietak, Avara 295; Bietak, BASOS 281 (1991),40. 

Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 211, 279-280. 

F/I-i/22-Nr 5. Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 211. 

Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 211. 

Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 277-279, fig. 7. 

The favissae at Ebla not only contained ceramic vessels, but also 
bore other objects such as clay figurines, jewellery, beads and 
weapons. Other areas across the Levant containing remnants of 
cultic meals include Byblos and Ugarit in the north, and Nahariya, 
Giv'at Sharett, Megiddo and Lachish in the south, although those in 
the north are of earlier date. Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 280-281; 
Marchetti and Nigro, JCS 49 (1997), 34-36; Marchetti and Nigro, 
in Languages and Cultures in Contact, 281-282. 

Bietak, Avaris, 36-48. 

Forstner-Muller, in Second Intermediate Period, 127. 


Stratum H: Late Twelfth to early Thirteenth Dynasty 

A marginal settlement of huts and sand-brick enclosure 
walls is recognisable. Finds include Egyptian and MBIIA 
Levantine-style pottery, such as locally-made holemouth 
cooking pots,'*' handmade flat-bottomed cooking pots'*^ 
and imported Syro-Palestinian store-jars.'** Although the 
origin of the first two is debatable, the presence of Syro- 
Palestinian jars attests to contacts with the Levant. 

Stratum G/4-1: Early Thirteenth Dynasty 

Stratum H's settlement continued in development though 
remnants of a conflagration layer of charcoal signal a short 
interval between it and Stratum G.'*''As in Tell el-Habwa I 
and Tell el-Maskhuta, houses are adjoined with round silos 
and surrounded by enclosure walls.'** Tombs were dug 
within these enclosures and adhere to the Egyptian types 
of pit graves or vaulted chamber tombs.'** Funerary goods 
imply an MBIIA connection with 56% of the ceramics 
following MBA forms compared to the 40% of MBA 
ceramics from the settlement area.'** These include a high 
number of Syro-Palestinian store-jars,'** a few holemouth 
wheel-made cooking pots,'*^ burnished jugs with double- 
stranded handles,'^" ovoid Tell el-Yahudiyah ware,"*' dishes 
with internal rims'^* and the first occurrence of handmade 
globular juglets with simple incised decoration.'^* Parallels 
for the imported ceramics mostly stem from the Northern 
Levant, particularly coastal Lebanon.'^'' 

Weapons of MBIIA type feature in the funerary repertoire. 
Tomb A/II-m/15-Nr 9 contained a copper belt and a broad 
dagger positioned at a semi-contracted male's abdomen.'^* 
Sheep bone fragments were additionally deposited among 
a pile of offerings near the entrance,'^* demonstrating 
further links with the contemporary burials of Area F/I d/1 


Bietak, Avaris and Piramesse, 236-237. 

See n. 38; Forstner-Muller, E&L 17 (2007), 89, fig. 12. 

One cooking pot is of Levantine clay whereas the others are of 
Nile fabric attributed to either a Nile source or the north Sinai. 
Forstner-Muller, E&L 17 (2007), 91-92, fig. 14; Aston, in MBA in 
the Levant, 46; McGovern, Eoreign Relations of the Hyksos, 123; 
Oren, in Hyksos, 72. 

Forstner-Muller, E&L 17 (2007), 89, fig. 13. 

Bietak, Avaris and Piramesse, 238; van den Brink, Tombs and 
Burial Customs, 4. 

See Chapters 4.2.4 and 4.2.9; Bietak, Avaris and Piramesse, 238. 

1 S 6 Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 84, fig. 32. 

The increase occurs between G/4 and G/3-1 in the settlement. 
Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 85; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 34-35. 
Aston, in MBA in the Levant, figs 3 13], 7 12, 4], 9 [1, 5, 8]. 

Aston, in MBA in the Levant, fig. 11 14]. 

Aston, in MBA in the Levant, fig. 14 15-8]. 

Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, fig. 72 [3]. 

Bader, in Intercultural Contacts in the Ancient Mediterranean, 142-143. 
Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 38. 

Some cases are similar to ceramics from northern Israel and inland 
Syria whereas a few could originate from the Southern Levant. 
Bader's note that limited archaeological exploration in southern 
Israel may hinder conclusions is worthy of note, although the same 
may be said for archaeological exploration in Lebanon, particularly 
inland areas. Bader, in Intercultural Contacts in the Ancient 
Mediterranean, 144. 

The dagger follows Philip's Type 13. Philip, TeD 15, 45, fig. 12; 
Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, fig. 72 11-2]. 

Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 129-133. 
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Figure 4.10. Plan of Area A/ll, Tell el-Dab'a. After Bietak, in Cities and Urbanism, fig. 34. 


and later tombs at Tell el-Maskhuta and Tell el-Yahudiyah. 
This element, combined with the location of the tombs 
within house enclosures, the contraction of interred bodies 
as well as the presence of Levantine-style weaponry and 
pottery, hints at an ethnic group from the Levant living 
at Tell el-Dab'a during the early Thirteenth Dynasty. The 
populace was also intermixed with Egyptians or influenced 
by the Egyptian culture as observed by the Egyptian-style 
houses, tombs, ceramics and grave goods.The size of 
residential units and tombs, and the quality and quantity 
of artefacts indicates that the majority of individuals were 
neither of the elite nor of the lowest echelon of society. 
Therefore, it is possible that Stratum G was represented 
by a common populace familiar with both Egyptian and 
Levantine customs, implying the spread of Levantine 
elements and perhaps influence across Tell el-Dab'a. 

The concluding stage of Stratum G/1 is marked by 
numerous shallow pit graves with few to no grave goods. 
Apparently, the crisis that affected the end of Stratum c in 
E/I could have extended over a wider area. 


Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 129-140; Bader, in Egypt and the Near 
East, 56. 

Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 138. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 38. 


Stratum F: Mid-Thirteenth Dynasty 

Major changes are discernible, especially with the function 
of A/II. The settlement of the previous phase was reorganised 
and plots were redistributed, their design slightly influenced 
by the earlier units but inferior in quality to the contemporary 
houses of E/I.™ A precinct of temples, chapels and 
cemeteries was constructed at the edges of the town with its 
tombs orientated towards the main temple Described 

as the largest temple in the MBA,^®^ Temple III is a broad- 
room temple with a rectangular niche in its shrine and two 
procellas (Eigure 4.10).™ Eragments of blue paint suggest 
a decorated exterior whereas a rectangular mudbrick 
instalment in the forecourt may have been an altar.™ 
Around the altar were offering pits, one of which contained 
a pair of donkey burials that were perhaps linked with 
temple activities.™ The architectural elements of Temple III 
are uncommon in Middle Kingdom Egyptian temples but 
are detected in contemporary Northern Levantine temples™ 

™ Bietak, Avaris and Piramesse, 241; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 39. 

Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 163-164. 

™ Bietak, Avaris, 36. 

™ The style of niche is more common among Migdol-temples. Bietak, 
BASOR 281 (1991), 39; Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 275. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 39; Bietak, Avaris, 36. 

™ Pit 1/14-Nr 11. Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 271. 

™ Examples of temples of the late MBA and LBA with similar 
architectural features are the so-called Human Temple at Ugarit, the 
Orthostat Temple at Hazor and Temple 2048 at Megiddo. Bietak, 
in Second Intennediate Period, 156, n. 131; Yadin, Hazor, fig. 23; 
Loud, Megiddo 2; Warner, Archaeology of Canaanite Cult, 232. 
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Chapter 4: Tracing Asiatics in Egypt 


such as those at Ebla^”’ and Alalakh.™ Because of this Near 
Eastern architecture as well as the equid burials, Bietak 
suspects the worship of a Levantine deity at Temple III.™ 

Within houses, house courtyards and the cemeteries of the 
sacred precinct were 26 tombs.Three of these contained 
attendant burials which, as in E/I b/3-2, were of females 
interred outside the main burial.^" Some also had donkey 
burials, usually in pairs, as well as caprid offerings.^‘^ 
Notable changes are the increase in contracted burials,^*^ 
the first appearance of the MBIIB chisel-shaped axe^''* 
and the final occurrence of daggers with five midribs,^'^ 
axes with square sections^'*’ and bronze belts.Within 
A/II-p/14-Nr 18 is the only scimitar found in an undisturbed 
context in Egypt.With a clear MBIIA form, parallels 
are few but derive from Byblos and Mesopotamia.^*’ 
The scimitar's rarity may be linked with its function as a 
status symbol. Indeed, the adult male tomb owner appears 
to be of high status as inferred by his provisioning with 
an attendant burial, an equid burial as well as such grave 
goods as a dagger, a copper belt, caprid offerings, and a 
range of Egyptian and MBA pottery, including a rare 
model amphora.^^" 

Levantine-style wares of the MBIIA and MBIIB amount to 
53% of the entire funerary ceramic assemblage, compared 
to an estimated 40% from non-funerary contexts.^^' The 
locally-made and imported forms encompass; piriform and 
ovoid Tell el-Yahudiyah jugs which, for the first time, are 
mainly locally produced;^^^ handmade globular juglets;^^’ 
piriform and biconical red-and-brown-burnished juglets 
and jugs;^^’ as well as unburnished and red burnished dipper 
juglets with parallels along the Levantine coast.^^^ Syro- 

™ Temple G3 and the temples of Ishtar and Hadad's sacred precinct (D 
and P2). Matthiae, CRAIBL 131/1 (1987), 142-149; Marchetti and 
Nigro, JCS 49 (1997), 1-3, fig. 1. 

The temples of Strata IV and VII of the MBA and LBA. Woolley, 
Alalakh, 71-73, figs 30, 35. 

Bietak, Avans and Piramesse, 253. 

Forstner-Muller, in Second Intermediate Period, 129; Forstner- 
Miiller, TeD 16, 36-37. 

Tombs A/II-m/16-Nr 2, A/II-l/12-Nr 5 and A/II-1/11-Nr 3. Forstner- 
Muller, TeD 16, 156-164; van den Brink, Tombs and Burial 
Customs, 48-49; Bietak, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), 31-32, 39-43. 

Van den Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs, 46-51; Forstner-Muller, 
TeD 16, 177-184. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 40. 

"“* Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 40. 

Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 49-50; Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the 
Levant, 165. 

Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 49; Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the 
Levant, 165-166. 

™ Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 51-52; Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the 
Levant, 166. 

Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 50-51; Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the 
Levant, 167. 

™ Forstner-Muller, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 207-211; Montet, Byblos 
etl'Egypte, 173-177. 

Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 172-174, figs 8-10; 
Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 177-184. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 39; Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the 
Levant, 184. 

Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 167, 184; Forstner-Muller, 
TeD 16, 69-77; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 39. 

Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 167; Bietak, BASOR 281 
(1991), 39. 

Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 168. 

Kopetzky, in MBA in the Levant, 229-231; Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 


Palestinian store-jars are present, though in lesser quantities 
than those in E/I tombs and A/II settlement areas. 

A curious case is tomb A/II-I/I2-Nr 5 of an adult male 
in a semi-contracted position.’^’ The tomb was equipped 
with weaponry (a dagger and an axe), pottery (Egyptian 
and MBIIA forms) and a scarab seal on the tomb owner's 
finger inscribed with idn.w n.y Im.y-r? htm.t 

‘‘/w 'deputy of the overseer of the treasury, Ryholt 

maintains that, because deputy treasurers did not usually 
have many seals, the individual buried in A/II-1/12-Nr 5 
could himself be He also dates the seal stylistically 

to the reign of Ssi or shortly there after. The tomb owner 
was provided with an offering pit at the tomb's entrance 
housing the remains of cattle and the greatest number of 
donkey interments thus far recorded (five to six).’^‘ The 
pit additionally contained the dissevered bones of an 
adolescent and a mature individual,’^^ a practice otherwise 
unattested in Egypt but similar to an EBIV/MBIIA offering 
pit at Ebla containing human and sheep remains.^^^ 

Much like the Eblaite pit, that of A/II-1/12-Nr 5 could be 
an indicator of status which, combined with the entire 
funerary assemblage, emphasises the tomb owner's elite 
ranking as deputy treasurer. If Ryholt is correct, then ‘‘Im's 
tomb demonstrates the use of Egyptian titles by Asiatics as 
well as the relation of the funerary kit with an Asiatic ethnic 
group.It further indicates that officials were not buried 
near the capital but at a sacred area in Tell el-Dab'a, the 
location thereby hinting at growing regionalisation during 
the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty.Based on tomb location 
alone, such a theory may prove to be erroneous. However, 
it is corroborated by the rearrangement of plots and change 
in function of A/II, as well as the establishment of a temple 
and possible temple cult following Northern Levantine 
customs and rituals. The inference that an invading culture 
fuelled this regionalisation cannot be substantiated by the 
available evidence. If anything, the material culture and 
scarab inscription signify a continued presence of Egyptian 
and Levantine elements, the latter exhibiting MBIIB traits 
towards the conclusion of Stratum E.^^^ 


76. 

™ Perhaps this contrast reveals the different social status of buried 
individuals across the areas, or variant funerary priorities. Forstner- 
Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 169. 

Van den Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs, 48-49. 

Bietak, MDAIK23 (1968), 108, pi. 32 [c]; Bietak, Avarii, 41; Ward, 
Index, 70 [576], 

Ryholt, Political Situation, 105. 

™ Ryholt, Political Situation, 61, 104. 

Bietak, Avaris, 41; van den Brink, Tomb and Burial Customs, 49. 
Van den Brink argues against their deposition as secondary burials 
in Tomb and Burial Customs, 49. 

™ Pit D.6274 in the SacredArea of Ishtar. Nigro, 11-12 (1998), 22-36. 

™ Bourriau, inAnc/e«t£gypt, 178. 

For a similar opinion, see Forstner-Muller, in Second Intermediate 
Period, 134-135. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 40; Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the 
Levant, 184. 
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Stratum E/3: Late Thirteenth Dynasty 

Building works were carried out in the sacred precinct of 
A/II. Temple III was renovated and a brick altar was added 
in its forecourt within which were remnants of ash, charcoal, 
red burnt sand and animal offerings/^^ Three temples were 
constructed near Temple III (Figure 4.10), one of which 
follows the architecture of Levantine broad-room temples 
with a bent axis (Temple II).Another, Chapel V, adheres 
to the typical Egyptian design but includes an altar in its 
open courtyard, much like Temple III with its Levantine- 
style altar.Other Egyptian-style mortuary temples were 
also built,^'*® signifying the presence of Egyptian funerary 
cults alongside an active non-Egyptian cult focussed 
around the Levantine-style altars. 

The majority of ceramics are Egyptian while 40% are of 
imported and locally-made MBA shapes.^"” Piriform 1-2 
and Ovoid 2-3 Tell el-Yahudiyah jugs are attested^'^^ along 
with piriform black, brown and red-polished jugs with 
button bases,^'*^ holemouth cooking pots,^'*^ biconical 
brown-polished jugs,^"*^ MBIIB carinated bowls^'^'’ and 
burnished globular bowls with longer, slightly everted 
necks.^"*’ Syro-Palestinian store-jars are also among the 
repertoire, with one example bearing traces of horizontal 
burnishing across the rim and vertical burnishing across 
the body, a technique observed among Tell 'Arqa's jars.^'** 

The tombs of Stratum E/3 continued in the same type, 
location and orientation as those of the earlier phase.The 
stratum also marks the first occurrence of burying infants 
in Syro-Palestinian store-jars in A/II.^^® Compared to the 
overall figures for Egyptian and Levantine ceramics, 80% 
of the ceramics from the tombs ascribe to MBA forms, 
20% of which are imported.Bronzes include weapons, 
particularly such MBIIB styles as the chisel-shaped axe, 
the dagger with raised midrib and the spearhead with a 
tapering blade.Toggle-pins“^ and single-edged knives 
with curved blades are also common. 

Overall, Stratum E/3 could be regarded as an extended phase 
of Stratum E. The growing discrepancy between the quantity 
of MBA ceramics from the settlement and those from the 
graves may indicate an acculturated ethnic group adhering to 
its Levantine customs for funerary and cultic purposes. 

™ Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 177. 

Forstner-Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 111. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 40. 

™ Bietak, Avaris, 45. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 40. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 40-41; Aston, TeD 12, 343, fig. 74 [h, k]. 
"" Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 40-41. 

"" Aston, TeD 12, 168-169, 343, pis 179-180. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 40-41. 

™ Aston, TeD 12, 342, fig. 74 [e]. 

™ Such bowls are found throughout the Levant. For a list of parallels, 
see Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 39-40. 

™ Phase N, Level 14B. Kopetzky, Affl. 26-27 (2007/2008), 40, fig. 31 [79]. 

™ Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 89-93. 

™ Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 89. 

Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 90-91. 

Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 52, 89, fig. 312; Phihp, TeD 15, 67, fig. 24 [1]. 
Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 204, fig. 121 [1]. 

Philip, TeD 15, 71, fig. 31 [2] 


Stratum E/2: Early Fifteenth Dynasty 

A new temple (I) was built west of the sacred area 
(Eigure 4.10).“^ Like Chapel V, the building is generally 
Egyptian in style but combines such foreign elements as 
a tripartite procella, akin to Hazor's LBA temple, and the 
construction of benches along the front and interior of 
temple walls.In a niche near the entrance is a large plate 
around which libation channels were placed, possibly for 
the provision of liquid for an older burial located beneath 
the temple's foundations.^^’ This placement could denote 
the continued practice of funerary obligations across at 
least one generation,’^* paralleling such libation channels 
as those appended to tombs at Ugarit’^^ and Byblos.’“ 

The MBA ceramic repertoire from Stratum E/2 is very 
similar to that of the earlier phase. A major difference 
distinguishing the two is that jugs are found both with 
candlestick and everted rims as well as bipartite and strap 
handles. After E/2, only the candlestick rim and strap 
handle are recorded.’® Piriform 2 Tell el-Yahudiyah ware 
with three to four zones of decoration occur towards the end 
of E/2 whereas biconical juglets gain popularity.’® Other 
MBIIB forms include carinated bowls,’® large globular pots 
with everted rims,’® local red-slipped bowls each decorated 
with a burnished cross’® and dipper juglets with pointed 
bases.’® The most common imported form is the Syro- 
Palestinian store-jar’*’* and the rarest includes the Cypriote 
White Painted Cross Line and White Painted Pendant Line 
Styles.’® A higher percentage of MBIIB vessels is estimated 
to come from funerary contexts (81%).”" 

Burials were simple pit graves, mudbrick or sand brick 
constructions with vaulted roofs and Syro-Palestinian store- 
jar burials.”' Bodies were interred either contracted or semi- 
contracted.”’ Burial goods other than ceramics include 
sheep/goat offerings,”’ silver earrings,”’* toggle-pins,”’ 
a copper axe,”** a dagger,’” as well as an undecorated 


Bietak, Avaris and Pirainesse, 251. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 41; Bietak, Avam and Piramesse, 256- 
257, fig. 10; Yadin, Razor, 87-95, fig. 19. 

Bietak, Avaris and Piramesse, 256-257. 

Bietak, Avaris and Piramesse, 257. 

Schaeffer, Montet and Virollaud, Syria 15/2 (1934), 116, figs 5-6; 
van den Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs, 7. 

Van den Brink, Tombs and Burial Cu.stoms, 7; Montet, Byblos et 
I'Egypte, figs 65, 67. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 41; Aston, TeD 12, 352. 

Aston, TeD 12, 352. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 41, fig. 12. 

Aston, TeD 12, 354. 

“5 Aston, TeD 12, 117-118, fig. 84 [d], pi. 99. 

Aston, TeD 12, 106-107, fig. 84 [b], pi. 86. 

Aston, TeD 12, 155, fig. 84 [u], pi. 148. 

Aston, TeD 12, 162-165, pi. 171. 

Aston, TeD 12, 359. 

™ Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 94. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 41; Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 93, fig. 47. 
Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 93-94, 221-241. 

Tomb A/lI-p/13-Nr 15. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 234. 

™ Tomb A/II-k/14-Nr 8. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 222, fig. 146.7 [7660]. 
TombsA/Il-k/14-Nr8,A/lI-k/16-Nr24,A/II-l/17-Nr 16 andA/Il-p/13- 
Nr 15. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 222, 226, 231, 234, fig. 146.6 [7661]. 
Tomb A/II-p/13-Nr 15. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 234-235, 

fig. 163a.2 [8905]. 

Tomb A/II-p/13-Nr 15. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 234-235, 
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silver headband placed around the head of the deceased^’* 
Scarabs were also among the funerary repertoire-™ and 
consisted of new designs belonging to Mlinar's Type IV, the 
'Palestinian Group'.Such elements as the Horns falcon 
with the r sign,^*' misrendered hieroglyphic symbols, 
and the L-shaped red crown^*^ are attested. Finding parallels 
with designs from Ben-Tor's Early Palestinian Series, the 
scarabs may have thus been imported from the Southern 
Levant. Pairs of donkey burials and remains of a horse have 
additionally been uncovered in front of tomb entrances.-*'' 
Such funerary practices are highly similar to those observed 
in previous phases and nearby areas, indicating that the 
population at Tell el-Dab'a generally remained of the same 
Egyptian-Le van tine background in the early Eifteenth 
Dynasty, with accentuated Northern Levantine influences 
on religious practices and emerging trade with areas like 
Cyprus and the Southern Levant. 

Stratum E/1: Early to mid-Fifteenth Dynasty 

Temple III was renovated, evidence of offering pits 
uncovered around its brick altar.^** Pits with donkey 
burials were found, continuing the custom from the earlier 
Stratum P.^*'’ Round brick structures, either huts or silos, 
emerged in the cemetery area with adjoined storerooms.^*’ 
Similar to those of Strata H-G/4, the construction of such 
structures possibly coincides with the rapid expansion of the 
settlement’** which would accordingly indicate a growing 
population or an influx of people. Correspondingly, a sharp 
increase in burials is observed, particularly in the number of 
Syro-Palestinian store-jar burials that suggest a high infant 
mortality rate.’*® These were typically sunk either in houses, 
especially beneath doorways, or house courtyards.’®" 

Mudbrick chambers, with and without vaulted roofs, and 
numerous simple pit graves were found in houses, house 
courtyards and the cemeteries of the sacred precinct.’®' 
Bodies were extended or semi-contracted, usually in 
supine position.’®’ Punerary goods are much like those of 
E/2, comprising equid burials at the entrances,’®’ caprid 

fig. 163a.l [8906]. 

™ Tomb A/II-p/13-Nr 15. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 236, fig. 161; 

Doumet-Serhal and Kopetzky, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 34. 

™ Mlinai, in Timelines 2, 213. 

Mlinar states that Type IV scarabs had already developed in the 
Southern Levant where they are found at such sites as Megiddo, 
Afula, Akko, Atlit, Tel Aviv, Tell el-'Ajjul and Jericho. Mlinar, in 
Scarabs of the Second Millennium BC, 122-128, ns 69-77, figs 9-llb. 

281 rpQ 755 g from A/II-k/14-Nr 8. Mlinar, in Scarabs of the Second 
Millennium BC, 128, fig. 11b [16]. 

282 rj,jj 755 g and TD 402 from A/II-m/ll-Nr 6. Mlinar, in Scarabs of 
the Second Millennium BC, 128,figs lla[l], 11b [16]. 

TD 7657 from A/II-k/14-Nr 8. Mlinar, in Timelines 2, 222-232, fig. 8. 
™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 41; van den Brink, Tombs and Burial 
Customs, 42. 

Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 211. 

Pit n/18-Nr 1. Muller, in MBA in the Levant, 271-275. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 42-43; van den Brink, Tombs and 
Burial Customs, 1. 

2** Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 43. 

Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 99. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 41-43. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 41-43; Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 99. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 42. 

Tombs A/II-k/14-Nr 3 and A/II-l/16-Nr 2. Bietak, BASOR 281 


offerings,’®® toggle-pins,’®* gold and silver headbands,’®*’ as 
well as copper and bronze single-edged knives.’®’ The last 
occurrence of copper weapons is also noted.’®* Approximately 
87% of ceramics are MBIIB vessels,’®® again a dissimilar 
figure compared to an estimated 40% from the settlement.’*” 

The majority of MBIIB ceramics from both funerary and 
non-funerary contexts were locally produced, except for the 
Syro-Palestinian store-jars which were mostly imported.’*" 
Distinct local types of pottery additionally occur, testifying 
to a definite regionalisation in material culture across 
Egypt.’"’ Influences are mostly from Northern Levantine 
traditions and some are from the Southern Levant's inland 
region.’"’ Tell el-Yahudiyah ware is common, especially 
among funerary goods, and encompasses the piriform, 
biconical, ovoid, quadrilobal and cylindrical shapes.’"® 
Erom E/1 onwards, incised black-burnished juglets and 
large, round-bottomed jugs with incised triangles are 
found in settlement layers, the latter paralleling those 
from Tell el-'Ajjul and Ashkelon.’"* Eish-shaped juglets 
with black-burnishing on unincised surface parts and strap 
handles are observed to have lumps of clay for fish eyes, a 
feature otherwise known from Byblos and Beirut.’"" 

Stratum E/1 also marks the first appearance of local 
carinated dishes with ring bases and spiral handles, the 
style of which follows MBIIA-B dishes at Megiddo 
and Ain el-Samiyeh.’"’ Eurthermore, an increase in 
such Middle Cypriote pottery as White Painted Pendant 
Line and White Painted Cross Line styles is detected,’"* 
indicating continued trade relations with Cyprus. 

The pottery remains of Stratum E/1 reveal the escalating 
separation of Tell el-Dab'a from Memphis and Upper Egypt. 
The increase in settlement size and burial number attests to a 
growing population with obviously escalating demands for 

(1991), 42; Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 245, 272, fig. 180. 

™ TombsA/II-k/17-Nr30,A/II-l/14-Nr4,A/II-l/16-Nr2,A/II-n/15-Nr 1 

andA/II-s/18-Nr 1. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16,249,251,272,282,293. 
Tombs A/II-o/14-Nr 46 and A/II-o/14-Nr 43, L393. Forstner-Muller, 
TeD 16, 244,289, figs 179 [1/8911], 209 [26/8913B], 209 [27/8913D]. 
™ Tomb A/II-n/15. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 279-281, figs 202 
[2/2185], 203a [5/2190]. 

Tombs A/II-l/16-Nr 2 and A/II-n/15. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 268, 
278-279, figs 194a [1/2147, 2/2164, 3/2170, 4/2171], 202 [3/2186]. 
™ Tombs A/II-l/14-Nr 5 and A/II-n/15. Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 252, 
277-281, figs 189a [4/1356], 189a [5/1377], 201 [4/2174], 202 
[4/2187], 203a [3/2193], 203a [4/2194]. 

™ Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 100. 

™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 43. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 43. 

302 Forstner-Muller, in Second Intermediate Period, 129; Forstner- 
Muller, TeD 16, 99; Bietak, Forstner-Muller and Mlinar, in 
Contributions, 171-181. 

Kopetzky notes that forms similar to those from the Southern Levant 
are rare, both in the ceramic corpus at Tell el-Dab'a and the site bearing 
most parallels, Jericho. Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 225. 
™ Aston, TeD 12, 364-372; Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 
196-198, figs 2-3. 

Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 198-201, fig. 4 [1, 3]. 
Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 203, fig. 6 [2]; Meirillees, 
Levant 10 (1982), 78-80. 

A fragment was also found at Tell el-Maskhuta. Aston, TeD 12, 
224, 361, fig. 93 [h], pi. 266; Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic 
Frontier, 810, fig. 134 [10-11]; Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 38.10; Dever, 
BASOR 217 (1975), 33, fig. 3 [4]. 

™ Aston, TeD 12, 372; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 43. 
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ceramics as well as housing and burial sites. This offers a 
likely motivation for the creation and development of distinct 
pottery styles, the rising number of intra-mural burials 
and the use of necropolis areas as habitation. It has been 
postulated that such changes are related to the formation of 
a Hyksos kingdom,^®’ which is possible if one considers the 
increase in population numbers. That is, people may have 
settled in Area A/II if the Hyksos administration decreed a 
resettlement or created an attractive, economically lucrative 
and politically stable environment. 

4.2.2.5 AreaF/ll 


'ruler of Rtnw, ‘'3[...]' between two rows of seated caprids.^'* 
The last three glyphs may belong to "m, perhaps part of 
the ruler's name.^'^* The left half portrays a spiral design 
(guilloche?) and another row of caprids impressed upon 
unidentifiable hieroglyphs.^^” The presence of such an 
object combining both the Egyptian script and Near 
Eastern artistic elements indicates that relations between 
Tell el-Dab'a and Rpiw were likely active during the 
beginning of the Eifteenth Dynasty. 

Stratum c/3: Storage and workshop quarter/^' late 
Thirteenth to early Fifteenth Dynasty 


In recent years, excavations at Area E/II (see Eigure 4.3) have 
revealed a grand complex orientated in the same manner as 
the late Hyksos Palaces E and G at 'Ezbet Helmi (N-S).^'” 
A stratigraphical assessment of the area has uncovered at 
least nine phases, the earliest of which includes remains of 
a late Middle Kingdom building complex (late Thirteenth 
Dynasty, Stratum e/2-1) as well as domestic structures and 
large households with courtyards and ovens (Stratum d).^" 
Remains of the aforementioned grand complex are found 
atop one of these domestic structures and have been 
preliminarily dated to the Eifteenth Dynasty (between E/3 
and D/3 of the site's general stratigraphy; see Eigure 4.4).^'^ 

Stratum d: Late Thirteenth to early Fifteenth Dynasty 

Three main zones beneath the complex are assigned to 
Stratum d. The first is Pit L928 with pottery vessels such 
as Syro-Palestinian store-jars and Marl C ceramics.As 
the pit is similar to those found in the later Stratum c/2, 
a cultural continuum could be deduced throughout the 
occupation phases.^'"* The second zone has been interpreted 
to be a bath with a pipe system (LI 135) and the third a 
workshop (L1421).^'^ The latter contained red clay, 
various fragments of Syro-Palestinian store-jars, bowls, 
cooking pots and Marl C vessels, as well as substantial 
charcoal remains indicating either the employment of 
or exposure to fire.^"’ Eurther remnants of ivory inlays, 
obsidian and bronze fittings, as well as faience, calcite and 
jasper materials denote the area's use as a workshop.^*’ 
One seal impression from the site features the hieroglyphs 

hki n(.y) Rtnw G[...] 


™ Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 43; Forstner-Muller, in Second 
Intermediate Period, 129; Bietak, Forstner-Muller and Mlinar, in 
Contributions, 171-181. 

Bietak, Forstner-Muller and Herbich, in Archaeology and Art \, 121; 
Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 17-53. 

Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 16 (2006), 66-68; Bietak and 
Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 93; Forstner-Muller, et al., 
'Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 2011', 7, 12; Bietak et 
al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 19, fig. 2.. 

Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 93; Bietak and Forstner- 
Muller, E&L 16 (2006), 66; Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 19, 
fig. 2. 

™ Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 108, fig. 23. 

Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 108. 

Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 109, fig. 24. 

Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 109, fig. 27; Bietak, in 
Proceedings of the 6"' International Congress 2, 102-103. 

™ Bietak, in Proceedings of the 6"' International Congress 2, 102-103; 
Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 109-111; Bietak et al., 
E&L22-23 (2012/2013), 32-33. 






Northwest of the complex's forecourt are a number of pits 
disturbed by a later enclosure wall (see below). Yielding 
pottery, the pits have been theorised to be remnants of ritual 
banqueting practiced prior to the complex's construction. 
They are perhaps contemporaneous to a group of magazines 
uncovered north of the complex bearing traces of severe 
conflagration. Although unpublished, the excavator 
reports several prestigious items from one store-room, 
such as decorated knives, amphorae filled with minerals, 
an ivory-handled Hathor sistrum and a large collection of 
locally produced Middle Cypriote pottery. Based on this 
description, it is likely that the magazines belonged to a 
palatial or elite household, the stored objects being either 
items for export or objects imported from another, most 
probably Egyptian, site. Their proximity to the pits further 
supports a palatial function, perhaps one which continued 
in the following complex's administrative links. 

Stratum c/2: Building S and Compounds G and A, early 
Fifteenth Dynasty 

Compounds A and G feature rooms with attached 
magazines, the former housing a high number of imported 
Syro-Palestinian store-jars.^^^ A vestibule positioned to its 
northeast contained the burial of a horse.^^^ The compounds 
likely retained an administrative function linked with trade.^^'^ 

Stratum c/2-1: Building B, Compound E, Courtyards D and 
C, mid-late Fifteenth Dynasty 

North of the magazines of Compound A is a large 
rectangular and possibly columned hall/^^ A platform 
or 'throne' towards the middle of the back wall suggests 


Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 112, fig. 30. 

Perhaps the name is associated with that of the Fourteenth Dynasty 
king ‘‘/niw. See Figure 1.2. 

Cylinder seals from Byblos and Cyprus (but of Northern Levantine 
manufacture) feature a column with a guilloche near another with 
seated caprids (Collon, First Impressions, 52-53 [200, 202, 205]). 
Personal communication with Irene Forstner-Muller; Forstner-Muller 
et al., 'Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 2011', 7, 10-12; 
Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 32-38. 

Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 97, fig. 5; Bietak et al., 
E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), fig. 3. 

™ The vestibule was later cut into by an infant burial. Bietak and 
Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 98-100, figs 7-8; Bietak, in 
Proceedings of the 6"' International Congress 2, 100. 

™ Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 93. 

™ Forstner-Muller et al., 'Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 
2011 ', 8 . 
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that it was for hosting visitors, supporting the proposed 
administrative or palatial nature of the complex.Another 
four-pillared broad-room hall with an L-shaped annex was 
constructed along a new enclosure wall.^^’ At the front 
of this wall were two pits with the remains of 14 severed 
right hands.Two more pits within the four-columned hall 
contained a hand each.^^^ The custom of severing hands 
is probably connected with the 'Gold of Honour' practice, 
where the hand of an enemy was presented in exchange for 
an award (gold) from an Egyptian ruler.The discovery 
at F/II suggests (a) possible conflict in Dynasty 15; (b) an 
administration perhaps encouraging victorious conflicts; 
and (c) an administration utilising a probable Egyptian 
custom or a custom later adopted by the Egyptians. 

Within Building B is a large courtyard with mudbrick 
benches along its southeast, northeast and northwest sides, 
as well as remnants of a sandbrick installation, possibly for 
storage, at its southwest.^^' At the centre of the southeast 
bench is a podium attached to the wall, perhaps an altar.^^^ 
A staircase on the outside of the west wall leads to a tower 
which, together with the layout of the courtyard, finds 
close parallels with Ebla's near contemporary Palace 
The features within the courtyard also suggest that it was 
employed for cultic assemblies such as the marzeah ritual, 
an inference supported by the presence of a large pit (L81) 
thought to be a depository for remains of ritual meals. 

The pit was filled with approximately 1800 vessels, animal 
bones and a range of small objects such as beads, flints, 
scarabs and toggle-pins.The ceramic material fits well 


Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 30-31, fig. 3. 

Forstner-Muller et al., 'Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 
2011', 9. 

Forstner-Muller et al., 'Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 
2011', 9; Bietak et al., E&L22-23 (2012/2013), 31-32, figs 10,14a-c. 
Forstner-Muller et al., 'Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Dab'a 
201 r, 9; Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 21-22. 

Binder, Gold of Honour, 145-148; Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 
(2012/2013), 32. 

Bietak, in Proceedings of the International Congress 2, 101. 

Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 21-22. 

The excavators also note close architectural similarities with earlier 
Mesopotamian palaces. Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 21- 
22, figs 3, 5-6. 

Bietak, in Proceedings of the 6’’' International Congress 2, 103, 
fig. 13; Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 22. 

Aston and Bader, E&L 19 (2009), 19-89. 


within the period identified for E/l-D/3 and consists 
of both local and imported forms.Among these are: 
cylindrical, globular, quadrilobal, piriform and biconical 
Tell el-Yahudiyah ware of local manufacture;^^^ Marl C 
material possibly from the Memphis/Fayum region;^^* 
storage jars and lids from the Egyptian oases (Bahariyah or 
Khargeh);^^^ White Pendant Line Style and White Painted 
Cypriote jugs;^"^“ Nubian wares;^'" and Syro-Palestinian 
store-jars probably imported from the Levantine coast. 
Flint objects from L8P"^^ also show similarities to those 
from Tell el-Maskhuta,’'*^ Tell el-'AjjuP'^^ and Tell 'Arqa^"^'’ 
while beads parallel finds from Tell el-Maskhuta,^"^’ 
Tell el-Habwa P"* and Tell el-'Ajjul.^'*'* 

Recovered from L81 and other pits throughout the 
complex were 16 scarabs and 230 seal impressions.^^® 
Some seal impressions are inscribed with the names of 
Thirteenth Dynasty royals (Sobekhotep III, Noferhotep I 
and Sobekhotep IV)®^' and hki h^s.wt Hy?n 'ruler of foreign 
lands, Hyiri?^'^ One seal. Nr 9373 (Figure 4.11), depicts at 
least five rows of animals (hares, lions, deer, etc.) in a style 
typical of MB AOld Babylonian and Syrian seal impressions 
from Kiiltepe, Acemhoyiik, Byblos and Alalakh.®^® Creases 
on the seal's obverse mimic papyrus strands, indicating 
possibly written diplomatic correspondence.®^'^ 


Aston and Bader, E&L 19 (2009), 20. 

Only one, 9012M, is imported. Aston and Bader, E&L 19 (2009), 39. 
™ Aston and Bader, E&L 19 (2009), 40-61, figs 8-9. 

Aston and Bader, E&L 19 (2009), 62-63. 

™ Sherds are similar to White Painted B, White Painted Cross Line 
Style, White Painted Tangent, Wavy Line Style and White Painted 
Eyelet Style. Aston and Bader, E&L 19 (2009), 64. 

Bourriau offers parallels with Nubian pottery from Diospolis Parva 
See Aston and Bader, E&L 19 (2009), 63-64; Forstner-Muller and 
Rose, in Nubian Pottery, 184, 201-210; Bietak, in Proceedings of 
the 6"' International Congress 2, 101. 

Aston and Bader, E&L 19 (2009), 64, n. 191, fig. 11. 

Aston and Bader, E&L 19 (2009), 68. 

™ Holladay, in Hyksos, 194, fig. 7 [7]. 

Petrie, Mackay and Muiray, Gaza 5, pi. 21. 

Thalmann, TellArqa l,pls 136-142. 

Holladay, in Hyksos, 197, fig. 7 [9]. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell Heboua, 260-261. 

Petrie, Gaza 2, pi. 25. 

““ Sartori, E&L 19 (2009), 281-292. 

Sartori, E&L 19 (2009), 284, fig. 4. 

Personal communication with Chiara Reali; SaiTori, E&L 19 
(2009), 284-288, figs 5-9. 

Sartori, E&L 19 (2009), 288-289, n. 17, fig. 13. 

Sartori, E&L 19 (2009), 289. 
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Figure 4.12. Fragment with cuneiform text, Area F/II, 
Stratum c/2-1, Tell el-Dab'a. After Bietak 
AND FORSTNER-MULLER, E&L 19 (2009), FIG. 22. 

A fragment of a cuneiform tablet near LI045 supports such 
correspondence (Figure 4.12).^^^ It was recovered from a 
filling with pottery of the mid-late Fifteenth Dynasty. 
Although only a few Akkadian words remain, the style 
and orthography of the inscribed text has been ascribed 
to the last phase of the First Dynasty of Babylon, after 
Hammurabi's reign.Thus, contact with Mesopotamia 
may have existed during Dynasty 15. 

The remains from Stratum c/1 imply an administrative 
function for the complex at F/II. Trade with the Theban 
and Memphite districts, which is otherwise unattested 
in A/II and F/I strata of Dynasty 15, emphasises the 
structure's administrative, and perhaps even diplomatic, 
function which is likewise supported by imported Nubian, 
Cypriote and Levantine pottery. The occurrence of Hymn's 
seals signifies that this Hyksos ruler could have taken part 
in such trade relations. Furthermore, seal Nr 9373 and 
L1045's cuneiform tablet indicate the dynasty's attempts to 
develop relations with regions near and far. 

4 . 2 . 2.6 AreaA/IV 

Area A/IV remains largely unpublished but has been 
identified as a sector for domestic housing.The earliest 
levels have been assigned to Strata I-H of the site's general 
stratigraphy (see Figure 4.4), or the late Twelfth to early 
Thirteenth Dynasties, with remnants of simple rectangular 
structures with kilns and adjoined courtyards. 

Ceramics from these areas, specifically K4249 (a refuse 
in one of the courtyards) and K4236/4256 from a building 
in the north-northwest of A/IV, comprise 40% MBIIA and 
MBIIA-B shapes, 73% of which were imported.^“ The 


non-Egyptian shapes include red-burnished or painted 
bowls with incurved rims;^'’' open bowls with everted rims 
akin to vessels from Tell Jerishe;^'’^ large globular bowls 
comparable to those from Shechem, Tell Jerishe and 
Megiddo;^®’ globular burnished jars with parallels from 
MBIIA-B Lachish and Ruweise;^'’'* and Syro-Palestinian 
store-jars, some of which are of a fabric from Tell 'Arqa's 
'Akkar plain.Of the same fabric is a wheel-made cooking 
pot with a grooved, out-curved rim and grooved horizontal 
ridges along the body,^*'’ a form that is additionally attested 
at Tell 'Arqa.^'’^ Traces of burning on the vessel point to its 
use by individuals travelling or living at Tell el-Dab'a.^'’* 
Therefore, the ceramic corpus from the settlement denotes 
the presence of a MBIIA-B culture at A/IV trading with 
both the Southern and Northern Levant, with a possible 
direct link with the area surrounding Tell 'Arqa. 

Among the houses were tombs with mudbrick-lined 
chambers of various sizes dating from the mid-Thirteenth to 
early Fifteenth Dynasties (Stratum F-E/1 of the site's general 
stratigraphy; see Eigure 4.4).^® Reported finds include 
ceramics (e.g. incised piriform and ovoid Tell el-Yahudiyah 
ware, and burnished jugs), metallic items (e.g. a single-edged 
knife and a toggle-pin), seals and seal impressions (e.g. one 
of Amenemhat 111),^^“ meat offerings, as well as donkey 
burials in front of tombs' entrances.^’' With such elements, it 
is likely that Area A/IV housed the same Egyptian-Levantine 
hybrid culture observed in other areas at Tell el-Dab'a. 

Two seal impressions worthy of note are Sealings 8314 
(Eigure 4.13) and 7669 (Eigure 4.14).™ Both were 
unearthed in later contexts, the first in Locus 62 and the 
second in A/IV-j/6,^’^ yet both have been stylistically 
dated to the second half of Dynasty 13.™ Sealing 8314 
is a fragment of fine silt with impressions of four figures 
(Eigure 4.13). The first to the right stands in a long robe 

Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 35, fig. 23 [27]. 

Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 35, fig. 16 [37]; Geva, Tell 
Jerishe, 32, fig. 28 [14], 

Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 35, fig. 23 [30-31]; Cole, 
Shechem 1, 111, pi. 6 [e]; Geva, TellJerishe, 32, fig. 28 [19]; Loud, 
Megiddo 2, pi. 28 [2]. 

Kopetzky, A//L 26-27 (2007/2008), 35, figs 16 [31, 39], 18 [70-71], 
24 [40]; Singer-Avitz, in Lachish 3, 917, fig. 16.9 [17]; Guigues, 
SMB 2 (1938), 37, fig. 57 [c]. 

Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 36-38, fig. 20 [99]. 

Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 38, fig. 25 [55], photo 1. 
Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), fig. 25; Thalmann, Tell Arqa 1, 
pi. 94 [11]. 

Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 38. 

Hein, 'AreaA/IV, fig. 2. 

The inscribed prenomen, Ny-m^^.t-R^, may also be that of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty king Khendjer {Ny-mj'^.t-n{.t)-R^.w). Hein, 'Area 
A/IV, fig. 17; von Beckerath, Zweiten Zwischenzeit, 49, 238-239. 
Hein, 'AreaA/IV, figs 3-18. 

Hein, in Timelines 2, 135-148. 

The contexts of the seals appear to be secondary, belonging to 
the earlier building levels of A/IV. Hein, in Timelines 2, 135-145, 
figs 2-3, 5, 8; Collon, in Timelines 2, 101. 

Collon, in Timelines 2, 98, 101. A number of recently published 
sealings have been uncovered in Late Period or Ptolemaic strata 
from Tell el-Dab’a's Area AA and AAI. Some are clearly of 
MBA Classical Syrian inspiration or origin. Another sealing 
from Area R/II was found in a late Thirteenth to early Fifteenth 
Dynasty context (probably Stratum E/2). Its origins, however, are 
uncertain. For more, see Collon, Lehmann and Muller, E&L 22-23 
(2012/2013), 95-104. 


Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 (2009), 108, figs 21-22. 
The surface filling between Late Period houses at Area A/II 
yielded another cuneiform seal impression, the text of which is 
typical of MBA Mesopotamia, signalling that its seal is likely of 
Mesopotamian origin. For more, see van Koppen and Lehmann, 
E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 91-94. 

Bietak et al., E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 25, fig. 7. 

Von Koppen and Radner, in Bietak and Forstner-Muller, E&L 19 
(2009), 115-118. 

Hein, 'AreaA/IV. 

Hein, 'AreaA/IV, fig. 2; Kopetzky,A77L26-27 (2007/2008), 31, fig. 13. 
3“ Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 31-32, fig. 13. 
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Figure 4.13. Seal 8314, Area A/IV, Tell el-Dab'a. 
After Hein, in Timelines, fig. 2. 


with a vertical fringe draped over the shoulders and left 
arm, and holds the end of a curved stick.^^^ In a sub-register 
are three men with legs overlapping as if to mimic strides. 
They wear short kilts with horizontal ridges, much like the 
Asiatic men of Amenemhat's tomb (Nr 2) at Beni Hassan,^’*" 
and raise their arms.^’’ Due to the fragmentary nature of 
the impression, it remains uncertain whether all figures 
belong to the same seal or if they are Egyptian. The style 
of clothing, particularly for the larger figure, hints that 
they are Asiatics. Parallels from Kiiltepe, Tell Leilan, Mari 
and Ruweise indicate that the sealing derived from or was 
influenced by artistic traditions of the Northern Levant.^’® 

The second sealing, 7669, is set upon a strip or tongue 
of clay used for administrative purposes.^’’ It portrays 
four to five robed figures facing left and one facing right 
(Figure 4.14).^*“ The latter wears a headdress with two short 
protrusions at the top (a horn and a spike), and a longer curl 
of hair down the back in a style typical of Northwest Syrian 
seals.The right arm is raised and holds a mace whereas 
the left arm, mostly damaged, carries a staff-like object.^*^ 
The posture indicates that the figure could be a deity, most 
probably a Levantine storm god who uniquely faces the 
right on seals.The accompanying figures are depicted 
with long robes draped across the left shoulder with 
possible fringed hemlines.’*"^ Each raises one hand as if in 
praise. Other elements of the seal include two crested birds 
and parts of a smaller or squatting figure (a monkey?). 
Again, such elements point to Northern Levantine art.^’*'’ 

™ Collon, in Timelines 2, 97, fig. 1. 

™ See Chapter 4.4.1.2, Figure 4.50; Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 16. 

Collon, in Timelines 2, 95. 

Collon, in Timelines 2, 98. 

™ Collon, in Timelines 2,99; Collon, First Impressions, 119. 

Collon, in Timelines, 99-100, fig. 2. 

Collon refers to Otto's Northwestern Syrian Group 2c. Collon, 

in Timelines, 99-101, fig. 2; Otto, Klassisch-Syrischen Glyptik 

(Berlin, 1999), ns 159-160, 162. 

This might be the shaft of an axe or a spear. Collon, in Timelines, 

100 . 

Collon, in Timelines 2, 99. 

Collon, in Timelines 2, fig. 2. 

Collon, in Timelines 2, 100. 

Collon, in Timelines 2, 100-101. 


Figure 4.14. Seal 7669, Area A/IV, Tell el-Dab'a. 
After Hein, in Timelines, fig. 3. 


Although from later contexts, the two seals imply close 
artistic relations between Tell el-Dab'a and the Northern 
Levant. Further publication of A/IV would clarify the 
nature of such links; however this initial examination 
indicates that the area shared the same connections with 
the Levant as witnessed across Tell el-Dab'a. 

4.2.2.7 AreaA/V 

Situated to the northeast of the main tell is 
A/V (see Figure 4.3), an area of domestic occupation 
dating from the early Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Dynasty 
(Strata E/l-D/2; see Figure 4.4).^*’ The earliest stratum is 
represented by A/V-p/19 of a walled structure's southeast 
comer in which several pottery fragments of Egyptian and 
foreign shapes were uncovered.^** Locally made MBIIB 
forms include dipper juglets;^*^ red-polished bowls with 
incurved rims;^’° globular pots with a burnished zigzag 
pattern around the neck,^^' parallels of which may be found 
in Tell el-Maskhuta,^^^ Shechem^^^ and Tell 'Arqa;^'*'* and 
piriform Tell el-Yahudiyah jugs with horizontal combed 
grooves.Imported wares, which amount to 4.6% of the 
total ceramic finds, consist of MBIIB vessels like Syro- 
Palestinian store-jars^®'’ and fragments of red-burnished 
monochrome jugs.^®® Cypriote White Painted V sherds 
were also uncovered.^®® The variety of wares stresses the 
hybrid character of A/V's settlement. Its occupational 
context suggests that the inhabitants were familiar with 
foreign materials and technology, pointing to a cultural 
continuance with other areas at Tell el-Dab'a. 


Hein and Janosi, TeD 11, 27-28. 

™ Hein and Janosi, TeD 11, 28-35, figs 3-7. 

™ Kopetzky, in TeD 11, 251-252, fig. 178. 

™ Kopetzky, in TeD 11, 251, figs 165, 178. 

Kopetzky, in TeD 11, 251, fig. 178. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 809, figs 133 [4-7]. 
Cole, Shechem 1, 127, pi. 14 [h-i]. 

™ Thalmann, Tell Arqa 1, pi. M05 [6]. 

Hein and Janosi, TeD 11, 29-31, figs 4 [12, 15]. 

Kopetzky, in TeD 11, 254, fig. 182. 

Kopetzky, in TeD 11, 254, fig. 182. 

™ Kopetzky, in TeD 11, 255, fig. 183. 
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4.2.2.8 Scientific anaiysis of characteristic non-Egyptian 
ceramics 

Two main scientific analyses on Tell el-Dab'a's Levantine 
ceramics have been carried out. The first examined the 
chemical composition of pottery utilising the Neutron 
Activation Analysis (NAA) process,and the second 
probed petrographic thin sections.Both assessed 
specimens from the Twelfth to the end of the Fifteenth 
Dynasties, mainly from Area A/II (Strata H-D/3) and 
F/I (Strata d/2-a/2) with a few samples from 'Ezbet Rushdi, 
but both arrived at opposing conclusions. McGovern's 
NAA study concluded that the majority of vessels were 
imported from southern Palestine, particularly the region 
surrounding Tell el-'AJJul and Ashkelon."^'” Conversely, 
Cohen-Weinberger and Goren's petrographic analysis 
pointed to more varied sources for the vessels' manufacture 
with most specimens deriving from the coast of the 
Northern Levant.'"’^ Methodological errors in the NAA 


study, such as the reliance on a limited and problematic 
database, draw much doubt on its results.Additionally, 
McGovern's association of a vessel's place of manufacture 
with ethnicity^'™ is not explained or substantiated by 
the analysis. As such, his conclusions do not securely 
demonstrate trade or political connections between the 
people of Tell el-Dab'a and other foreign entities. 

The petrographic analysis concluded that over 60% of 
vessels were imported from the Northern Levant across 
the late Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasties.'"’^ 11 fabric groups 
were identified from over 200 petrographic sections and 
assigned to various areas in the Levant (Figures 4.15-16), 
including the northwestern Syrian coast (Groups A and E), 
the Lebanese coast (Groups B, C, D and E), the northern 
Israeli coast (Group B), Mount Carmel (Group E), the 
central coast of Israel (Group G), the Upper Shephelah, 
the Judean or Samarian Hills (Groups H, I and J) and the 
Negev Region (Group K)."'®'’ 



Figure 4 . 15 . Geographical designates of petrographic groups A-K of imported vessels from 
Tell el-Dab'a. After Cohen-Weinberger and Goren, E&L 14 ( 2004 ), fig. 2 . 


™ McGovern, Foreign Relations of the Hyksos. 

™ Cohen-Weinberger and Goren, E&L 14 (2004), 69-100. 

McGovern, Foreign Relations of the Hyksos, 70-83. 
Cohen-Weinberger and Goren, E&L 14 (2004), 80-85, figs 2-3, 
tables 1-2. 


For more on the inherent problems in the NAA study, see Goren, 
BiOr 60/1-2 (2003), 105-109; Aston, JEA 90 (2004), 233-237; 
Ownby, Canaanite Jars from Memphis 8-9, 179. 

McGovern, Eoreign Relations of the Hyksos, 4, 80-83. 
Cohen-Weinberger and Goren, E&L 14 (2004), 80-84, fig. 2. 
Cohen-Weinberger and Goren, E&L 14 (2004), 71-80, fig. 1, table 2. 
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Dynasty 

Phase 

Group 

A1 

A2 

B1 

B2 

B3 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

J 

K 

? 

Total 

12 

e-d 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

H, d/2-e 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

13 


Sub-Total 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

18 

13 

G/4, d/2-d/l 

3 

1 

6 

21 

20 

2 

19 

7 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

97 

G, c 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

- 

4 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

19 


Sub-Total 

3 

2 

6 

23 

23 

2 

23 

7 

7 

10 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

116 


14 

G-F, c-b/3 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

16 

F-E/3, b/3-b/2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

2 

18 

E/3, b/2 

1 

- 

- 

6 

3 

- 

5 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

3 

2 

24 


Sub-Total 

1 

2 

- 

15 

6 

- 

9 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

- 

11 

4 

58 

15 

E/2-E/1, b/1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

13 

E/1, b/l-a/2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

10 

E/l-D/3, a/2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

D/3 

1 

1 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

14 

D/3-D/2 

2 

- 

- 

3 

4 










1 

10 


Sub-Total 

3 

3 

3 

12 

12 

- 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

54 


Total 

7 

8 

9 

50 

45 

2 

36 

14 

10 

17 

2 

2 

2 

25 

17 

246 


Figure 4.16. Number of samples analysed from petrographic groups A-K of imported vessels from Tell el-Dab'a 
ACCORDING TO THE SITE'S STRATIGRAPHY (SEE FIGURE 4.4). AFTER COHEN-WEINBERGER AND GOREN, E&L 14 
(2004), TABLES 1-2. 

Notes: Samples belonging to two or more petrographic groups are not included. Vessels of undetermined stratigraphy 
are also not included. 


A: Northern Syrian coast 

B: Lebanese or northernmost Israeli coast 

C: Area of Byblos, Lebanon 

D: East coast between Beirut and Byblos, Lebanon 

E; 'Akkar plain, Lebanon 

E: Carmel region, Israel 


G: Central coast between Ashdod and Carmel, Israel 

H: Mediterranean mountainous region, Levant 

I: Judea or Samaria 

J: Shephelah region, Israel 

K: Negev coastal plain, southern Shephelah 

? Unknown 


As shown in Figure 4.16, Group B was identified in high 
quantities for vessels dating from Dynasties 12-15, thereby 
indicating the popular use and trade of vessels from this 
area at Tell el-Dab'a. Group D was common in the mid- 
Thirteenth Dynasty while vessels belonging to Groups A, 
C and H-J were rare. This suggests that maritime trade 
between Tell el-Dab'a and the Levantine coast, particularly 
along the coast of the 'Akkar Plain and Tyre, was very active 
in the Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period. 

As most specimens are derived from Dynasty 13 levels, no 
comment can be made on shifts in trading activity from 
Dynasties 12-15, except that certain groups are utilised in 
the Thirteenth Dynasty (Group C) or after the Fourteenth 
Dynasty (Groups H-J), indicating possibly new sources for 
ceramic manufacture and trade. If the samples are considered 
representative of the ceramic repertoire across the site 
and its stratigraphy, then figures reveal a slight decrease 
in imports from the Northern Levantine Groups A-E in 
the Fourteenth Dynasty (from 76.7% to 62%) and an 
increase in imports from the Southern Levantine Group K 
(from 7.8% to 19%). The data for the Fifteenth Dynasty, 
however, suggests a return to the observed numbers of 


the Thirteenth Dynasty with 74% of imports identified 
as Northern Levantine and 5.5% as of a Group K fabric. 
Although these results may be used to indicate political 
changes during the Fourteenth Dynasty, they cannot be 
used as a definite reflection of the situation across the 
site until an equal number of petrographic sections are 
examined from the different strata. Nonetheless, the results 
point to ongoing trade with particular regions before and 
during Hyksos rule, emphasising the continuance of foreign 
relations, and perhaps policies, with Levantine MBA cities. 

As for expressions of ethnicity, the petrographic sections 
of cooking pots may shed light on the ethnic identity of 
people living at Tell el-Dab'a, or their culinary preferences. 
Three specimens were examined from F/I d/2 (late Twelfth 
Dynasty), A/IIF (mid-Thirteenth/Fourteenth Dynasty) and 
E/I (Eifteenth Dynasty).'^”’Accordingly, those derived from 
Groups E, E and J,'*®* indicating the presence of individuals 
at Tell el-Dab'a who used wares from both the Northern 
and Southern Levant for their cooking requirements. 


Cohen-Weinberger and Goren, E&L 14 (2004), tables lb [21], Id 
[28], le [17] . 

Cohen-Weinberger and Goren, E&L 14 (2004). 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


4.2.2.9 Anthropological analysis of skeletal remains 

Results of an analysis of 257 skeletal remains from 
burials of A/II included information regarding mortality, 
life expectancy, gender, craniometry and osteometry.'"’’ 
Approximately half of the examined remains were of 
infants and neonates, leading the anthropologists to infer 
a high mortality rate for newborns (50%) and sub-adults 
(49.4%).'”'’ Of the remaining half, 71 burials were ascribed 
to be of females and 49 of males, reflecting a greater 
ratio of females to males at A/II.'"' As for the health of 
these individuals, an examination of pathological changes 
indicates a high rate of deficiency caused by either disease 
(infectious or parasitic) or poor nutrition,'"^ supporting the 
above hypothesis that A/II featured the burials of a more 
common rather than elite population. 

The craniometric, odontoscopic and osteometric results 
revealed close similarities between the A/II specimens 
and those from the region of the Near East and Europe.'"" 
These were based only on 35 sets of measurements out 
of the 257 samples due to the remaining sets' poor state 
of preservation.'"'’ The 35 stemmed from Strata G-D/3, 
providing a good sampling of A/II's population. When 
compared to the craniometry of other populations, the 
cranial measurements of primarily males at A/II reflected 
close affinities with the so-called 'Phoenician' group 
of samples from North Africa's Carthage, Algeria and 
Tunisia, and the Northern Levant's Kamid el-Loz.'"" This 
has led to suggestions that males migrated from the Levant 
and then married local women at Tell el-Dab'a.'"" 

Although possible, such a scenario cannot be substantiated 
by the craniometric results alone. Firstly, the craniometric 
samples from surrounding regions are not from 
contemporary contexts, with those from North Africa and 
Kamid el-Loz stemming from the Iron Age.'"" Secondly, 
greater sampling is needed from the Delta as well as other 
areas of the Levant. Thirdly, the determination of ancestry 
based on craniometry is not an exact science but one which 
has been disputed in several studies.'"" Therefore, the 
results of the craniometric analysis cannot be used here as 
evidence for the origins of A/II's population. 


Winkler and Wilting, TeD 6. 

Winkler and Wilting, TeD 6, 77-78, 140, table.s 11-12. 

Winkler and Wilting, TeD 6. 

Winkler and Wilting, TeD 6, 122-137, 140. 

Winkler and Wilting, TeD 6, 90-120. 

'*“* Winkler and Wilting, TeD 6, 90-120, appendix 1. 

Winkler and Wilting, TeD 6, 90-98, 120. 

Bietak, Avaris, 36. 

Winkler and Wilting, TeD 6, table 25. 

Bader, in Egypt and the Near Ea.st, 66; Collard and Wood, 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences of the United 
States of America 97 (2000), 5003-5006; Strauss and Hubbe, 
Human Biology 82/3 (2010), 315-330. For a different view, see 
Mays, in Human Osteology, 277-288. 


4.2.2.10 Significance ofTellel-Dab'a 

The combined evidence from Tell el-Dab'a reflects a 
growing community with shared Egyptian and Levantine 
elements across the domestic, architectural, religious 
and cultic spheres. From the Eleventh Dynasty, the first 
signs of non-Egyptian elements occur at F/I with sherds 
of holemouth cooking pots uncovered at a planned 
Egyptian settlement. Despite F/I's resettlement during 
the late Twelfth Dynasty, temple and tomb architecture 
across Tell el-Dab'a remained Egyptian. However, finds 
within these structures indicate a growing heterogeneity 
at the site. Syro-Palestinian store-jars, Levantine Painted 
Wares and cooking pots from 'Ezbet Rushdi's temple 
were predominantly derived from the Northern Levant, 
particularly Byblos, much like the ceramic repertoire 
from settlements at F/I, A/II and A/IV with the latter 
featuring approximately 20% more MBA pottery than 
F/I. Additionally, the funerary kit of burials at F/I and 
A/II was largely influenced by Levantine customs with 
the deposition of weaponry, silver jewellery and animal 
offerings of caprids and equids either within or before the 
tombs. Interestingly, a greater percentage of MBA pottery 
bearing influences from the Northern Levant has been 
uncovered in burials from A/II (56%) than F/I (20%) with 
objects from F/I burials suggesting that they belonged to a 
higher echelon, although tomb robbing may have distorted 
the data. If the elite were buried at F/I and the general 
populace was interred at A/II, the mostly Egyptian ceramic 
corpus at F/I tombs can be explained by greater Egyptian 
influences on the elite. Therefore, the elite of the late 
Twelfth Dynasty may have been acculturated Levantines 
and/or Egyptians influenced by Levantine customs. Both 
inferences are possible, reflecting rulers of a heterogeneous 
Egyptian-Levantine populace at A/II trading mostly with 
cities of the Northern Levantine coast. Houses containing 
Egyptian and Levantine features at F/I also support this 
heterogeneous character of the population. 

Such a proposition is promising when evidence from the 
first half of Dynasty 13 is examined. The construction of an 
Egyptian-style administrative complex at F/I with tombs 
of, presumably, its officials, denotes Tell el-Dab'a's rising 
significance in the Delta, perhaps replacing Tell Basta's 
mayoral seat of power. Continued trade with the Northern 
Levant is evident alongside added artistic inspirations 
on, for example, the statue uncovered in the complex's 
courtyard and the cylinder seal's possible depiction of 
Baal. The prosperity of the site was short-lived as F/I's 
complex was suddenly abandoned, suggesting a possible 
political intermission. A settlement developed shortly after 
with graves displaying greater trade relations with the 
Levant and more noticeable influences from the Southern 
Levant. Locally and imported MBA forms in the ceramic 
corpus increased to 40%, signifying heightened trade, 
greater demand or a rise in population numbers. A possible 
antagonism may have existed over F/I's former ruler(s) 
with the deliberate smashing of its complex's hybridised 
statue. Additionally, a high mortality rate is witnessed by 
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the shallow graves of F/I and AYII, possibly connected to 
conflict, disease and/or the influx of people. 

The second half of the Thirteenth Dynasty, or the Fourteenth 
Dynasty as some posit, features F/I's continued settlement 
but with greater social differentiation. Major changes occur 
at A/II with a new settlement alongside a sacred precinct of 
Egyptian chapels, the Levantine-inspired Temple III and 
new burial features. The phenomenon of attendant burials 
is observed at F/I and A/II, representing, at the very least, 
a status marker of the affluential elite. Officials continued 
their involvement in trade as apparent from the finds 
of F/II's workshop and A/IV's seal impressions. Links 
with the Northern Levantine coast persisted but can, for 
the first time, be definitively associated with more than 
trade relations as reflected by, for instance, the scimitar 
of Tomb A/II-p/14-Nr 18, a cultic pit with human and 
animal remains, and the architecture of Temple III. Thus, 
it is possible to deduce that some rulers of Tell el-Dab'a 
belonged to a Northern Levantine ethnic group. The 
inhabitants of the site are likely to have been of a more 
heterogeneous or creole character, originating from 
various areas across the Levant and Egypt as evident by 
ceramic forms and scarabs uncovered at the settlements of 
L/I, A/II and A/IV. 

The differences between the first and second halves of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, featuring the above-mentioned high 
mortality rate and the abandonment of F/I's administration, 
indicate a possible political turnover after which an 
increased representation of foreign culture and religion 
is apparent. It is important to note that such a transition 
most likely affected the ruling echelon and not the general 
populace who seemingly continued to reside in the same 
type of settlement structures, expressing the same material 
culture as the previous phase. An influx of people from 
surrounding regions is, however, possible. The rulers, on 
the other hand, evidently had a newly enforced power to 
instigate and manage the construction of such public works 
as those of the sacred precinct, which are not only absent at 
such scales at Tell el-Dab'a in previous phases, but which 
could have also hypothetically legitimised the new regime's 
power and authority over an Egyptian-Levantine populace. 

Lrom the late Thirteenth to early Lifteenth Dynasties, 
continued developments in trade relations, administration 
and cultic practices are evident. A settlement developed in 
R/III and new temples were constructed at L/I and A/II, the 
latter paralleling Southern Levantine architecture. Rituals 
connected to these temples seem to be of non-Egyptian, 
possibly Northern Levantine, origins, such as the practice 
of cultic meals, the sacrifice of donkeys and pigs, and the 
use of libation pipes. The transference of ritual practices 
to the administrative sphere is inferred by pits filled with 
remnants of so-called 'ritual banqueting' near the forecourt 
of L/II's complex. Evidence for trading relations with 
Memphis/Layum, Nubia, Cyprus and the Northern and 
Southern Levant can also be found. Worthy of note is the 
lack of direct evidence for a possible invasion or conflict. 


for which the only indication is circumstantial and can be 
found in the conflagration of L/II's magazines. 

The first half of Dynasty 15 can be described as a 
continuation of the previous phase but with increases in 
burials, local ceramic production and, possibly, housing. 
Such data infers a rise in population which, in itself, would 
point to the site's growing prosperity. This may also be 
deduced from Temple Ill's renovation and the first signs 
of cultic rituals around its altar. In turn, the heightened 
prosperity signifies an efficient administration able to 
manage and sustain stability, consequently attracting 
more people into Tell el-Dab'a. The site from which the 
administration decreed its schemes was possibly located 
at the complex of F/II. Here, items such as Memphite, 
Cypriote, Levantine and Nubian pottery, Near-Eastern 
style seal impressions and an Akkadian cuneiform 
tablet, signify the promotion of trade relations with 
Tell el-Dab'a's neighbours who were possibly greeted at 
the complex's pillared halls. Conversely, the development 
and popularity of the local ceramic industry hint at further 
regionalisation or 'Nilotisation'.'"’ The practice of ritual 
banqueting in administrative areas also continued, but with 
the added custom of burying severed hands, a tantalising 
hint of conflict in Dynasty 15 otherwise absent from the 
archaeological record at Tell el-Dab'a. 

Hence, the data from Tell el-Dab'a reflects the growth of 
a trading hub initially controlled by the Middle Kingdom 
Memphite administration. Slowly, the site grew in 
prosperity under local officials of possible Northern 
Levantine ethnicity. During the second half of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, a marked change occurred, possibly 
instigated by a political turnover, as foreign cultic rituals 
influenced by those of the Northern Levant became more 
pronounced. Tell el-Dab'a continued to flourish through 
to the Fifteenth Dynasty with increased contact with 
the Southern Levant and greater trade with Nubia and 
Cyprus, when complete independence from the Memphite 
Residence evidently secured the site's position as a major 
trading centre in the Mediterranean. 

4.2.3 Farasha, Tell/Maghud, Tell el- 

Lat.Lon. 30°41'N 3r43'E 

Ref. Yacoub, ASAE 65 (1983), 175-176. 

Chron. Second Intermediate Period 

Tell Larasha is located between Tell Basta and Tell el-Dab'a. 
Excavations in 1972 uncovered 16 graves assigned to the 
Second Intermediate Period.'^^'’ The burials have not been 
published in full, but a short report notes their similarity 
in architecture and funerary equipment to tombs at Tell el- 
Dab'a."^' 


Bietak, in Second Intermediate Period, 152; Bietak, Forstner- 
Mtiller and Mlinar, in Contributions, 171-181. 

Yacoub, ASAE 65 (1983), 175-176. 

Yacoub, ASAE 65 (1983), 175-176. 
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Some were rectangular graves with mudbrick walls and 
vaulted roofs.''^^ Skeletons within were semi-contracted/^^ 
Burial goods included animal remains, scarabs, bronze 
weapons, bronze earrings and Tell el-Yahudiyah ware/^'' 
Based on the publication of the latter, a few may be 
identified as Piriform 2a'^^^ and small globular vessels'^^*’ 
with parallels from Tell el-Dab'a E/l-D/2/^^ Other 
biconical and piriform shapes are also identified/^* 
Therefore, the vessels assign the tombs to the Fifteenth 
Dynasty. Until all material is published, it is only possible 
to stipulate that the site may have had some access to 
Levantine(-influenced) commodities. 

4.2.4 Habwa I, Tell el- (Tjaru) 

Lat.Lon. 30°54'N 32°17'E 

Refs Abd el-Maksoud, ASAE 69 (1983), 1-3; Seiler, 
CCE5 (1997), 23-30; Abd el-Maksoud, TellHeboua; 
Maksoud and Valbelle, RdE 56 (2005), 1-44. 

Citron. Late Thirteenth to Fifteenth Dynasty, 
Second Intermediate Period 

Tell el-Habwa I is positioned near a Nile distributary at the 
entrance of the North Sinai. The telfs strategic location 
and massive New Kingdom fortifications have recently led 
scholars to link it with Tjaru, the first pit-stop on the Ways- 
of-Horus.'^^^ Such a designation points to Tell el-Habwa's 
function as a merging point on the 'highway' to the 
Southern Levant.'^*" 

Abd el-Maksoud classifies the site's stratigraphy into 
five levels for Areas A and B and four levels for Area C, 
with all generally ranging from the Middle Kingdom to 
the Graeco-Roman period.'**' Pertinent to this study are 
Levels 4b, 4c, 5a and 5b (Areas A and B) of the Middle 
Kingdom and the first half of the Second Intermediate 
Period. 

4.2.4.1 Area B, Level 5b 


seated man;'*** a seal with the name of Senwosret II;'**'* a 
bekhen vase with Senwosret I's Horus name;'*** and three 
fragments of an inscribed left doorjamb. The latter were 
discovered scattered in an earlier layer of debris from 
Room C, Building I, and damaged by fire.'**® Reconstructed 
as one column, they read/** 


1 . 




htp di [nsw.t] Wid.yt nh.tim.t di=s htp.wt dfl.w Ih.t [nb.t 
nfr.t] 

An offering which the [king] gives and Wadjet, lady 
of Imet, that she may provide [every good] thing 



[..t] mw... np-.w [T..] 

[...] the gods [...] 



[...] n Ir.y-p^.t hi.ty-'' [htm.ty bi.ty smr\ 
vi'^.ty im.y-ri htm.t '^pr-B’'ir n=l mry Wid.yt 
[..] of the nobleman, count, seal-bearer of the king of 
Lower Egypt,"*** sole companion,"**’ overseer of the 
treasury,'*'*“ 'pi-if’ir,"”' to me, beloved of Wadjet. 


The name, 'pr-fiUr, follows the 'pr-DN pattern, where DN 
is typically a Levantine Deity's Name, in this case Baal. The 
spelling SUr for Baal's name is otherwise unattested 

for the Middle Kingdom, but J __ o is found on two 

Middle Kingdom unprovenanced scarabs, supporting Baal's 
worship in Egypt before Hyksos rule.'*'** The acquisition 
of the sequential titles 'seal-bearer of the king of Lower 
Egypt, sole companion, overseer of the treasury' not only 
suggests a late Middle Kingdom date,'*'** but also highlights 
that this Levantine was an individual of high status. Being 
'beloved of Wadjet', an Egyptian god, additionally implies 
his assumption of Egyptian cultural traits. 

Some have connected '’pr-B’'ir with another from Apophis's 
reign.'*'*'* The latter is mentioned on an offering stand in 
the Berlin Museum (22487) only as im.y-ri htm.t ’^pr ... 


The level is mostly unexcavated, but Abd el-Maksoud 
records the discovery of a few Middle Kingdom items from 
Area B, including/** an incomplete alabaster statuette of a 


Yacoub, ASAE 65 (1983), 175-176, pis 1-3. 

Yacoub, ASAE 65 (1983), 175-176, pis 1-2. 

*="* Yacoub, ASAE 65 (1983), 175-176, pis 4-6. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian Group L.I.3. Yacoub, ASAE 65 (1983), 
pis 4-5 [8, 11]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 206-211, figs 141,147. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian Group L.9 or Handmade Globular 
N.2 or N.3. Yacoub, ASAE 65 (1983), pis 4-5 [9, 17]; Aston and 
Bietak, TeD 8, 254-257, 302-311, figs 189, 227, 230. 

Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 206-211, 254-257, 553-556, fig. 253. 

"*2* Yacoub, ASAE 65 (1983), pis 4-5. 

™ See, for instance, Abd el-Maksoud, in Delta in Pharaonic Times, 
181-184; Morris, Architecture of Imperialism, 46-50; Hoffmeier, in 
Egypt, Israel, and the Ancient Mediterranean World, 130-131. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 30-33. 

"**' So far, the earliest excavated level at Area C dates to the transitional 
period between the Second Intermediate Period and the New 
Kingdom (Level 3). Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 35-40. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 39. Hoffmeier notes on-site 
observations of unpublished sherds possibly belonging to the Twelfth 


Dynasty {BASOR 343 [2006], 9, n. 23). 

"*** Item 497 from Area B/3. Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 268, fig. 50. 
Item 447 from Area B/3. Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 255- 
259, fig. 44. As the seal was found amongst items of the late Second 
Intermediate Period, it is very possible that it could have been 
retrieved from an earlier level or a nearby site. 

"*** Abd el-Maksoud and Valbelle, RdE 56 (2005), 4, fig. 2. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 271. 

"*** Transcription follows Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 271, pl- 1 ■ 
Transliteration and translation are by the author. 

"*** Ward, Index, 104-105 [864], 170 [1472]. 

Ward,/«dex, 151 [1299]. 

Quirke identifies the sequence 'seal-bearer of the king, sole 
companion and overseer of the treasury' to be of more 'national' 
significance in the administration (Quirke, Title and Bureaux, 48- 
49). For more, see Ward, Index, 171 [1476], 

For more on this name form, see Ward, OLP 6/7 (1976), 593; 
Schneider, UP 19 (1987), 258; Schneider, AsPN, 66-69; Schneider, 
Auslander in Agypten 2, 141-142 and references. 

Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 142; Martin, Egyptian 
Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 30 [319-320], pl. 1() [14], 
Quirke, Titles and Bureaux, 49. 

Grajetzki, Two Treasurers, 37-38; Abd el-Maksoud and Valbelle, 
RdE 56 (2005), 11. 
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'overseer of the treasury, Due to the incomplete 

name'*'*'’ and lack of any similarities in titles save for 
one, the association of the two remains questionable. 
Furthermore, Abd el-Maksoud assigns the lintel fragments 
to Level 5b which, according to the site's stratigraphy, 
dates to the Middle Kingdom.'*^^ So, is considered 

here as evidence for the Thirteenth Dynasty presence of 
elite Asiatics at Tell el-Habwa. 

4.2.4.2 Areas A and B, Level 5a 

Excavations revealed a number of inscriptions bearing 
the name Nehsy.'*^* Their discovery connotes the site's 
possible occupation during Dynasty 14."^^ Another item 
which may date to either this level or the following 
(Level 4c) is a seated statue,'*^® the base of which is 

inscribed with knb.ty n 

Tirw Sth-m-wsh.t whm ’^nh 'district councillor of Tjaru,'*^' 
Setekhemwesekhet, repeating life'. The councillor's name 
may indicate reverence to Seth. 

4.2.4.3 Area B, Level 4c 

Level 4c is documented as the first stratum with substantial 
early Second Intermediate Period remains.'*^^ As it only has 
thus far been identified from one survey, the repertoire of 
finds is minor, but includes a varied ceramic assemblage 
of Egyptian and Levantine-influenced pottery.'^^® The 
latter includes piriform and cylindrical Tell el-Yahudiyah 
ware manufactured from Nile silt (Eigure 4.17).'*^"' One 
Piriform 2a juglet matches Levantine wares of the 
MBIIA-B period that are common at Tell el-Dab'a's Strata 
E/2-E/1 (early half of Dynasty 15).'^^^ The excavation 
report does not specify other finds belonging to this level. 


The complete inscription reads [...] 'Ipepi di ''nh sn.t nsw.t Tny 
im.y-ri htm.t ^pr[...'\ ’[...] Apophis, may he give/be given life, 
king's sister, Tany, overseer of the treasury The offering 

stand is originally from the Twelfth Dynasty. Helck, Historisch- 
biographische Texte, 57 [82]; Simpson, CdE 34 (1959), 237. 
BCi'auss’s line drawing of the inscription includes the beginning of a 
damaged glyph following ^pr (Ki'auss, Orientalia 62/2 [1993], 27- 
28, pi. 2). Krauss proposes that it is a ^ wr sign whereas Ryholt 
indicates that it could be an <=> r for ^pr-r[sp] ox a d for ^pr- 
d[d\ (Ryholt, Political Situation, 129-130). Schneider offers ^ ir 
as another possibility for ^pr-ir (Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 
141-142). On the other hand, Goedicke writes that ^pr might signal 
the beginning of a title (Goedicke, JSSEA 7/4 [1977], 12, n. 6). In 
all cases, based on the size and shape of the damaged hieroglyph, 
the sign could not represent glyphs for Baal's name. Thus, it is most 
likely that the two inscriptions did not belong to the same treasurer. 
Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 39. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 39, 271-273; Abd el-Maksoud, 
ASAE 69 (1983), figs 1-2; Abd el-Maksoud and Valbelle, RdE 56 
(2005), 5-10, figs 3-4, 6. 

The Dynasty 14 date for one stela is questionable as it mentions the 
son of Ra Nehsy and Tany together, the latter being otherwise known 
as Apophis's affiliate. See Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 39; Abd 
el-Maksoud and Valbelle, RdE 56 (2005), 10-11, fig. 6, pi. V. 

Abd el-Maksoud and Valbelle, RdE 56 (2005), 7-8, fig. 5, pi. 4. 
The title is in use from the late Middle Kingdom onwards. Ward, 
Index, 179 [1546]; Quirke, Titles and Bureaux, 113. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 38. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 38; Al-Ayedi, Tharii, 101. 

Group X. Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 201-202, fig. 17. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 201; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 
55, fig. 12; Seiler, CCE 5 (1997), 26, fig. 6. See also Kaplan, Tell el 
Yahiidiyeh, 21-22, 42. 




Figure 4.17. Selected ceramics, Tell el-Habwa I (not 
TO scale). After Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 
FIGS 16-17. 


4.2.4.4 Area B, Level 4b 

Level 4b is marked by the construction of new granaries 
and houses while existing ones continued in use.'*^® 
Houses are generally rectangular and constructed out of 
mudbrick with either two rooms (MS.11, MS.Ill, MS.IV 
and MS.V) or three (MS.I), and are mostly located in 
Area B's western sector (Eigure 4.18).''^’ MS.V is situated 
between this settlement area and the granaries, with its 
entrance positioned at the southern wall of GR.I, one 
of the largest mudbrick granaries of Level Six 

silos were identified in GR.I with six inhumations on 
the granary floor (T.106, T.109, T.llO, T.112, T.113 and 
T.114) and three tombs within silos (T.107 and T.108 in 
SI.2; T.lll in SLb).'^"'’ All but three (T.106, T.107 and 
T.112) can be ascribed to Level Tb."*®® Bodies were mostly 


Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 38. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 52-62, fig. 19. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 59-61, fig. 19, pi. 5 [a], 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 59, fig. 25. 

““ Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 37-38. Five tombs (T.llO, T.lll, 
T.112, T. 113 andT. 114) reportedly belong to this level in one section 
of the report (p. 38), but are labelled as Level 1 tombs in another 
(p. 96-97). Al-Ayedi, however, corroborates their classification as 
Level 4b tombs {Thant, 100-101). 
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Figure 4.18. Plan of Area B, Tell el-Habwa I. After Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, fig. 19. 


contracted with only one instance of the skeleton being in 
an extended position (T. 113).'**’ Grave goods are absent. 
To the east of GR.I are other granaries without burials.'**^ 
Pertinent ceramics include two imported Levantine wares 
(Figure 4.19 [13]).'*“ The vessels' brown-red conical 
form and button base parallel MBA jugs from Lachish.'**'* 
Classic Kerma cups were also uncovered/** indicating 
possible relations with Upper Nubia. 

Tell el-Habwa's function as a storage location for foodstuffs 
such as grain or barley becomes more evident in this level. 
The number of silos and their close proximity to houses 
denote the site's rising economic importance whereas 
burials with contracted individuals within the settlement 
hint at the non-Egyptian origin of some inhabitants. The 
presence of imported ceramics additionally points to trade. 
Nonetheless, the largely Egyptian architecture and ceramic 
repertoire'*** indicate that, until Level 4b, the majority of 
people at Tell el-Habwa were Egyptian or acculturated 
Levantines. 


Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 96-97. 

GR.II with silos SI.7 and SI.8, GR.III with SI.9 and SI.IO, and GR.IV 
with SI.14 and SI.15. Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 62-66. 

■*“ Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 38. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 189; Tufnell et al., Lachish 4, 
188, pi. 76 [713]. 

■*“ Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 38, 191. 

466 Pqj. pottery assemblage, see Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 
167-245. 


4.2.4.5 Other 

Within the published corpora are ceramics that bear 
a high degree of similarity with those of nearby sites. 
Despite being catalogued as Level 4 finds, the exact sub¬ 
stratum is not clearly defined. Based on their form and 
style, it is possible to date the following to the Second 
Intermediate Period; 

• Cups (Eigure 4.19 [1-10]);'**’ Common at 

Tell el-Habwa, particularly the settlement area, are 
cups of Nile silt, mostly red-slipped. Eour forms 
(Groups la, Ib, Ig and Ih) have characteristics that are 
shared with MBIIB cups from Tell el-Maskhuta'*** 
and Tell el-Dab'a Strata E/l-D/3 (flat-bottomed 
bases with simple or slightly rolled lips).'**^ They 
most likely date from Level 4b or later. 

• Plates (Eigure 4.19 [16-17]):'*™ Three vessels of 
rough Nile silt with rounded bodies and flat bases 
(Groups XXVe and XXVf) are much like specimens 
from Strata E/l-D/3 at Tell el-Dab'a.'*’* 

• Jugs;'*™ Level 4a's Tomb T. 103 contained three jugs 
of non-Egyptian fabric, two with a fine polished 

Ahd e\-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 167-171. 

See Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, fig. 135 [2-8]. 

See Bietak, BASOR 281 (1992), fig.lO. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 228-233. 

Bietak, BASOR 281 (1992), fig. 10. 

Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 94, 191-193. T.103 is the only 
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Figure 4.19. Selected ceramics, Tell el-Habwa I (not to scale). 
After Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, figs 1-2, 9,14,29-30. 


surface (Figure 4.19 [14-15]), and the third with a 
brown body (114/VIe). Their forms are reminiscent 
of MBIIB jugs from Jericho,'’’^ Megiddo'*’'' and 
Lachish.'*’^ 

Another probable indicator of non-Egyptian presence is 
the discovery of up to five equid burials.'^’^ Details of their 
date and structure remain unpublished. 

vaulted rectangular mudbrick tomb thus far uncovered at the site. A 
bronze dagger was found within the tomb. 

The Jericho specimen is similar to Jug 114A^Ie. See Kenyon and 
Holland, Jericho 4, pi. 7 [8]. 

Jugs 110/VIa and 111/VIb find parallel forms from Stratum XI at 
Megiddo. Amvc?Ln, Aricient Pottery, 106, pi. 34 17-8]. 

Jugs llOA^Ia and 114/VIe are comparable to vessels from Lachish. 
Tufnell, Lachish 4, pis 74 [672], 77 [766]. 

See, for instance, Abd el-Maksoud, ASAE 69 (1983), 2-3, pi. 2; Al- 
Ayedi, Tharu, 115, n. 98; Hoffmeier, 'm. Egypt, Israel, and the Ancient 
Mediterranean World, 131; yiorns. Architecture of Imperialism, 46. 


The finds from Tell el-Habwa I illustrate the site's emerging 
importance as a food supply point. The presence of a 
Levantine treasurer from its earliest levels as well as later 
evidence of Levantine(-influenced) products insinuate 
ongoing Levantine influence which, as implied by 
Level 4a and 3 remains, continued throughout the Second 
Intermediate Period and New Kingdom.'*’’ Although 
inconclusive, this influence was apparently primarily 
from the Southern Levant. Indeed, the site is situated at 
a strategic point between Tell el-Dab'a, the Sinai and the 
Mediterranean Sea. Therefore, it is not surprising to find 
an increasing number of imported goods. The high number 
of silos signifies a growing need or policy to store grains. 
Due to the lack of rich burials from the early levels at 
Tell el-Habwa, the tell's primary function may have been 

See Abd el-Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


as a storage and supply facility rather than a trading point. 
Consequently, consumers would have included inhabitants 
of the surrounding region, particularly Tell el-Dab'a. This 
could effectually explain why 'the southern prince' of the 
Rhind Mathematical Papyrus purportedly attacked Tjaru 
before striking Avaris:'*’* he employed the proven tactic of 
depleting a target's food supply before attacking its city.'^^^ 

4.2.5 Inshas 

Lat.Lon. 3r21'N3r27'E 

Ref. Desroches-Noblecourt, BSFE 1 (1949), 12-13. 

Chron. Second Intermediate Period (?) 

Inshas is located in the southern Delta, northeast of 
Tell el-Yahudiyah. The site was excavated by Habachi 
who reportedly uncovered at least 70 'Hyksos burials'. 
The finds are unpublished but details of the excavation are 
found in Desroches-Noblecourt's two-page report.'^*' 

The tombs are described as rectangular mudbrick burials 
with vaulted roofs built in a distinctly new style (i.e. 'tres 
nouveau').'^*^ Within the burials were contracted bodies,'**^ 
and such grave goods as so-called 'Hyksos scarabs' and 
Tell el-Yahudiyah juglets."^*'* The vessels' shape and fabric 
are not published, but Habachi ascribes their form to 
similar juglets from Tell el-Dab'a's earlier Middle Kingdom 
strata."^*^ A probable indicator of Levantine influence are 
equid remains unearthed before at least a dozen burials. 
As no chronological deductions can yet be ascertained, 
these burials could point to a Levantine presence at Inshas 
during the Second Intermediate Period or, if Habachi's 
analysis of the pottery is correct, possibly even the late 
Middle Kingdom."^*^ 


Helck, Historisch-biographische Texte 2, 78 [113]. 

This view is also shared by Al-Ayedi, Tharu, 167-169. 
Desroches-Noblecourt, BSFE 1 (1949), 12. 

Desroches-Noblecourt, BSFE 1 (1949), 12-13. 
Desroches-Noblecourt, BSFE 1 (1949), 12. 

Desroches-Noblecourt, BSFE 1 (1949), 12. 

Desroches-Noblecourt, BSFE 1 (1949), 12; Williams, Second 
Intermediate Period, 83. 

Williams notes that he had approached Habachi regarding the 
juglets in 1973. Williams, Second Intermediate Period, 83, n. 1. 
Desroches-Noblecourt, BSFE 1 (1949), 12-13. 

Equid burials are only attested at Tell el Dab'a Strata H-E/1. If 
the burial custom was practiced at the same time throughout the 
Delta, then the interments at Inshas may similarly date between 
the Thirteenth to early Fifteenth Dynasty. See Forstner-Muller, in 
Second Intermediate Period, 132. 


4.2.6 Khata'na, el- 

Lat.Lon. 30°47'N 3r49'E 

Refs PM 4, 9; Naville, Soft el-Henneh, 21-22; Naville 
and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, 56-57, pi. 19. 

Chron. Second Intermediate Period 

El-Khata'na lies approximately southwest of Tell el-Dab'a, 
near Qantir (see Figure 4.3). Several monuments attest 
to the site's occupation during the Middle Kingdom.'^** 
Pertinent to this study are finds from a Middle Kingdom 
to Second Intermediate Period cemetery."^**’ A complete 
publication of material is not available, yet Naville 
and Griffith have elaborated upon some finds.'*^" These 
include a burial of a seven month old infant in an oval 
jar, the fabric and style of which are unknown.'*^' Other 
burials contained scarabs (Figure 4.20), pottery, small 
flints and two bronze items (a 15.4cm spearhead and an 
axe)."^^^ Scarabs range from Thirteenth Dynasty to Second 
Intermediate Period styles. Out of the 13 published 
scarabs, four bear foreign elements: 

• Two scarabs with the Horns falcon and f sign, one of 
which contained a 'shrine' panel (Figure 4.20 [2, 8]). 
All elements are of Ben-Tor's Early Palestinian 
Series and are similar to those from early MBIIB 
Megiddo; 

• A hollowed-out scarab with a standing falcon¬ 
headed figure holding a cobra, an artistic 
component popular in the late MBIIB to MBIIC 
period (Figure 4.20 [II]);'*'*'' and 

• A hollowed-out scarab with an L-shaped red 
crown, a feature common in MBIIB scarabs 
(Figure 4.20 [12]).^''" 


““ See PM 4, 9. 

Naville, Saft el-Henneh, 21-22. Current excavations at el-Khata'na 
North ai'e being conducted by the Austrian Archaeological 
Institute in Cairo. To the author's knowledge, only New Kingdom 
remains from the site have been published. For more, see Forstner 
-Muller et al., E&L 17 (2007), 97-100. 

“^90 Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, 56-57. 

Other similar jars were uncovered, but it is uncertain whether or not 
these contained human remains. Some reportedly included charcoal 
and ash remnants. Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, 56; 
Naville, Saft el-Henneh, 21-22. 

Naville, Saft el-Henneh, 21; Naville and Griffith, Mound of the 
Jew, 56-57, pi. 19. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3A4, 3B4 and 3E2. Naville and Griffith, 
Mound of the Jew, pi. 19 [2, 8]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 76-77, 135, 
pi. 52 [17, 19]. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class lOA. Similar scarabs are found at 
Tell el-'Ajjul, Gezer, Megiddo and Jericho. Naville and Griffith, 
Mound of the Jew, pi. 19 [11]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 179, pis 99 [15, 
17, 19], 102-103. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B3d. Naville and Griffith, Mound of the 
Jew, pi. 19 [12]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 130. 
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Figure 4.20. Selected scarabs, el-Khata'na (not to scale). 

After Naville and Griffith, Mound of the 
Jew, PL . 19. 


Of the ceramic assemblage, cylindrical and piriform 
Tell el-Yahudiyah ware were collected.''^'’ Red polished 
jugs, an ovoid black polished juglet and flat-based 
cups were also unearthed."*’’ Combined, the assemblage 
corresponds with that of Tell el-Dab'a's Strata E/1-D/3, or 
the Fifteenth Dynasty. 

Little else is known of the material from el-Khata'na. 
The site's close proximity to Tell el-Dab'a suggests a 
possible function connected with its earlier Middle 
Kingdom occupation. Therefore, it may be surmised that 
el-Khata'na was visited or influenced by a culture bearing 
Southern Levantine MBIIB traditions during the Second 
Intermediate Period. 


Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian Group L.l and L.12. Naville and 
Griffith, Mound of the Jew, pi. 19 [16]; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, 
figs 6 [f], 7 [e], 48 [f]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 206-211, 265.’ 
Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, 56-57, pi. 19 [13, 15]. 


4.2.7 Kom el-Hisn 

Lat.Lon. 30°48'N 30°36'E 

Refs Hamada and el-Amir, ASAE 46 (1947), 105-106; 
Hamada and Farid, ASAEA6 (1947), 197-198,201 - 
205, pi. 56; Hamada and Farid, ASAE 48 (1948), 
301, pi. 7; Kirby, Orel and Smith, JEA 84 (1998), 
39-40; Orel, GM 179 (2000), 39-49. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty and Second Intermediate Period 

Kom el-Hisn is situated at the edge of the western Delta. 
Excavations between 1943 and 1952 were preliminarily 
published by Hamada and Farid. They revealed a large 
necropolis of tombs originally ascribed to the Second 
Intermediate Period.”* Orel's analysis of the available 
material has redated them between the First Intermediate 
Period and the early Middle Kingdom.”’ Later survey 
work in 1996 by the Egypt Exploration Society further 
recovered Second Intermediate Period material.^™ 

Hamada and Farid mention a number of graves with 
assemblages akin to those at Tell el-Dab'a. Evidently, some 
individuals were provided with bronze weaponry of EBIV- 
MBIIA types such as D-shaped fenestrated axes (Philip's 
Type 2), daggers with crescent-shaped pommels and a 
socketted spearhead.^®' Alongside the weaponry, burials 
also contained meat offerings, Levantine pottery, as well 
as copper or silver torques and bracelets.^” A large, ovoid 
Levantine Painted Ware dipper jug of uncertain context 
was additionally reported,*” its decoration similar to 
jugs from Byblos.*” It has been dated to the early Middle 
Kingdom.*’* 

While such grave goods point to Levantine influences, most 
individuals were interred in a more typical Egyptian funerary 
custom, in supine deposition and in simple mud-lined graves 
buried in sand.*” This suggests that they could have been 
acculturated Levantines or Egyptians heavily influenced by 
Levantine traditions, the former being more likely. Although 
the exact dating of the burials remains uncertain, the type of 
weaponry supports an early Middle Kingdom date, thereby 
agreeing with Orel's dating.*” Based on this. Philips writes 
that the burials may represent an earlier or formative stage 
to those at Tell el-Dab'a, preceding its Stratum H (see 


™ Hamada and el-Amir, ASAE 46 (1947), 101-141; Hamada and 
Farid, ASAE (1947), 195-235; Hamada and Farid, ASAE 48 (1948), 
299-325; Hamada and Farid, ASAE 50 (1950), 367-390. 

«■> Orel, GM 179 (2000), 39-49. 

500 Kirby, Orel and Smith, 7£4 84 (1998), 23-43. See also Wenkeet al., 

YAfiCfi 25 (1988), 5-34. 

Hamada and el-Amir, ASAE 46 (1947), 105-106; Hamada and Farid, 
ASAE 46 (1947), 201-205, pi. 56; Hamada and Farid, ASAE 48 (1948), 
301, pi. 7; Philip, TeD 15, 225, 231-232. 

Hamada and Farid, ASAE 46 (1947), 197-198; Philip, TeD 15, 231. 
The vessel was evidently retrieved from a rubbish deposit above 
burials of the First Intermediate Period (Hamada and Farid, ASAE 
46 [1947], 198, fig. 15). See also Bagh, TeD 23, 61-62. 

5“ Bagh, EeD 23, 61-62. 

“5 Bagh, TeD 23, 62. 

Hamada and Farid, ASAE 48 (1948), 304; Philip, TeD 15, 231-232. 
As also supported by Philip, TeD 15, 231. 
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Figure 4.4).^“* Indeed, the similarities with Tell el-Dab'a point 
to the Middle Kingdom, yet the differences in architecture 
and deposition could infer more localised traditions at 
Kom el-Hisn or even the western Delta. 

Contact with Levantine elements apparently also occurs 
in the Second Intermediate Period. While no graves have 
been assigned to this date, an auger core survey yielded 
three Tell el-Yahudiyah sherds from Core 5.^°'’ Reportedly, 
two black polished sherds belonged to Thirteenth Dynasty 
piriform vessels and one brown sherd with chevrons is 
possibly from a Second Intermediate Period piriform or 
biconical juglet.^'® The three are feasibly products of trade, 
perhaps from Tell el-Dab'a. 

Therefore, the material from Kom el-Hisn supports an 
early Middle Kingdom population likely constituting 
accculturated Levantines with links to warrior traditions, 
as well as Second Intermediate Period trade in 
Levantine(-influenced) products. 

4.2.8 Kom el-Khilgan 

Lat.Lon. 30°55'N 32°38'E 

Ref. Ownby, Egypte, Afrique et Orient 65 (2012), 33-38. 

Chron. Second Intermediate Period 

The eastern Delta site of Kom el-Khilgan was excavated 
by the Institut fran 9 ais d'archeologie orientale between 
2002 and 2005.^" It features a Predynastic cemetery 
as well as a Second Intermediate Period necropolis and 
settlement.^Finds from the latter have not yet been 
completely published, however petrographic analysis 
on pottery sherds has been carried out.^'^ Despite the 
lack of contextual information or precise dating, the 
analysis provides significant results on the origins of 
Syro-Palestinian store-jars of the Second Intermediate 
Period. They are provided here for comparison with other 
petrographic analyses of store-jars from this period.^'"' 

22 samples of Syro-Palestinian store-jars from the site were 
examined by Ownby. Her findings revealed six regions 
from which their fabrics originated (Figure 4.21): (1) coastal 
Syria (4.55 % of the samples); (2) the 'Akkar Plain of northern 
Lebanon (9.1 %); (3) different areas along the Lebanese coast, 
(50%); (4) coastal Israel (9.1%); (5) the Egyptian Delta (9.1- 
13.6%); and (6) a region producing clay with plagiogranite 
and large inclusions of pyroxene and amphibole minerals, 
like Cyprus (13.6%).^'*’ Those of an Egyptian marl clay were 


Philip, TeD 15, 232. 

™ Kirby, Orel and Smith, JEA 84 (1998), 39. 

™ Kirby, Orel and Smith, JEA 84 (1998), 39-40. 

Midant-Reynes et ah, in Egypt at itt Origins, 467-486. 

™ Midant-Reynes et ah, in Egypt at its Origins, 467-486. 

Ownby, Egypte, Afrique et Orient 65 (2012), 33-38. 

See Chapter 4.2.2.8 and 4.3.4, Figures 4.15-16, 436. 

Ovinhy, Egypte, Afrique et Orient65 (2012), 33-38; Ownby, TAii/4/3 
(2012), 26._ 

Ownby, Egypte, Afrique et Orient 65 (2012), 36, fig. 1; 
Ownby, JAEI412 (2012), 26. 


not locally produced, the fabric being from another site on 
the outskirts of the Delta. 

The majority of samples (63.55%) are from the Northern 
Levant, predominantly from sites along the coast of 
Lebanon. This corresponds with findings of petrographic 
analyses on Syro-Palestinian store-jars from Tell el-Dab'a 
as well as Kom Rabi'a, in which Southern Levantine 
fabrics are similarly not as common and those from Syria 
are rare.^'* The local manufacture of Levantine vessels 
is also attested at Tell el-Dab'a but not Kom Rabi'a, 
signifying a Delta site producing Syro-Palestinian store- 
jars for local Second Intermediate Period consumers. The 
possibly Cypriote fabric has not been found elsewhere,^'’ 
indicating either another unknown origin for its fabric, or 
a unique flow of traded goods across the Delta and the 
Mediterranean region. 

The results thereby highlight the Lebanese coast as a 
popular source of fabric(s) for Syro-Palestinian store-jars 
imported into Kom el-Khilgan. Trade evidently existed 
between the Northern Levant and the site in the Second 
Intermediate Period, with the Delta site also gaining access 
to products from other Mediterranean coastal regions, as 
well as locally-made Syro-Palestinian store-jars. 



Figure 4.21. Geographical designates of petrographic 
GROUPS 1-6 OF IMPORTED VESSELS FROM 

Kom el-Khilgan. After Ownby, Egypte, 
Afrique et Orient 65 (2012), 36, fig. 1. 


Ownby, Egypte, Afrique et Orient 65 (2012), 26-21. 
See Chapter 4.2.2.8 and 4.3.4, Figure.s 4.15-16, 4.36. 
’’’ Ownby, Egypte, Afrique et Orient 65 (2012), 36. 
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4.2.9 Maskhuta, Tell el- (Tjeku) 

Lat.Lon. 30°33'N 32°06'E 

Refs LA 6, 351; PM 4, 53-55; Naville, Story-city of 
Pithom; MacDonald, BA 43/1 (1980), 49-58; 
Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta; Redmount, On an 
Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier; Redmount, BA 58/4 
(1995), 182-190; Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 
61-89; Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus imd 
Palast, 159-173; Holladay, in Hyksos, 183-247. 

Citron. Second Intermediate Period 

Located in the eastern Wadi Tumilat and spanning an area 
of approximately two hectares is Tell el-Maskhuta, the 
largest site in the Wadi and the second most excavated 
Second Intermediate Period mound in the Delta.^^” The 
site is strategically situated upon high ground at a point 
where the valley constricts, enabling settlers to better 
control and/or discern movement along the valley floor.^^' 
Following investigations by Naville,®^^ Petrie^^^ and 
Cledat,^^'* Holladay directed a team from the University 
of Toronto between 1978-1985, uncovering six phases of 
'Hyksos occupation'.Based on the pottery assemblage, 
Holladay and Redmount correlate these phases between 
the end of Tell el-Dab'a's Stratum E/1 and the beginning of 
Stratum D/3 (see Figure 4.3).^^'’ 

As the relative chronology for the individual phases is 
yet to be ascertained, data from all six phases has been 
included in this examination.^^’ Furthermore, the ceramic 
assemblage remains unpublished and, where investigated, 
is only done so as a complete corpus.^’® The following 
phases thus only include the 'temporal modifications 
noted'^’’ by excavators, with a subsequent section detailing 
Levantine influences on the pottery. 


™ Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 145-148; Redmount, 
BA 58/4 (1995), 183-i84. 

Holladay notes that the valley floor provides the easiest route 
for transportation through the Wadi. Another constriction at the 
western end of the valley bears the location of Tell el-Retaba 
(Chapter 4.2.11), which similarly offers a good vantage point for 
detecting movement in the Wadi. Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta, 
11-12; Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 106, 111, 
figs 13-14. 

Naville possibly uncovered a Second Intermediate Period burial 
(Naville, Pithom, 11). For more on Naville's excavations, see also 
Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta, 3; Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic 
Frontier, 150-151. 

Petrie, Tanis 1, 28. 

™ Cledat,RT32 (1910), 40-42. 

Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta; Redmount, JMA 5/2 (1995), 67. 
Holladay, in Hyksos, 188; Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus 
und Palast, 159-160. Redmount, however, notes the sketchy 
relationship between Tell el-Dab'a and Tell el-Maskhuta, which she 
cautiously dates to 1700-1600 BC (Redmount, On an Egyptian/ 
A.natic Frontier, 265; Redmount, JMA %I2 [1995], 68, 81). 

The grouping of Phase 1 with 2 is after Redmount's classification 
of the findings. Thus far, her dissertation presents the most detailed 
examination of the site. Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier. 
Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta, 50, pi. 1; Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 68- 
78; Redmount, BA 58/4 (1995), 184-188; Holladay, in Hyksos, pi. 7 
[1-18]. Amore thorough investigation of the assemblage may be found 
in Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 770-901, figs 126-149. 
™ Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 770. 


4.2.9.1 Phases 1 and 2 

Remains from Phases 1 and 2 are scarce and scattered. 
The settlement included rectangular houses, with perimeter 
walls in Phase 2.^’' Between two of these structures is 
Locus 6116, an area defined by a small circular pit filled 
with intact pottery vessels connected with drinking (mostly 
cups, juglets, ringstands and bowls), suggesting a link 
with the Levantine marzeah ritual.^^’ Circular structures 
resembling silos are also scattered across the site, some 
within house courtyards. 

Tombs can be found within Areas L, H and the excavated 
settlement.Vaulted mudbrick roofs atop rectangular 
pits are the norm, with four dating to Phase 1 and three 
to Phase 2.^^^ Adults and/or infants were usually buried in 
individual tombs, with the majority lying flexed on one 
side.^^® Body orientation varied.^” Caprid bones were 
discovered within the tombs whereas equid skeletons were 
found outside two tombs, one from each phase.^^* Grave 
goods include ceramics (juglets, bowls, beakers, cups and 
ringstands), a gold earring, silver adornments (headbands, 
bracelets, earrings, chokers, a ring and armband fragments) 
and bronze items (toggle-pins, daggers and an axe). 

13 scarabs have also been discovered within these tombs, 
with another unearthed in the settlement. Of pertinence are: 

• One scarab with a convoluted coil pattern, possibly 
from the Levant (Figure 4.22 [4]);^^^ 

• One scarab with the figure of a man wearing a 
short, possibly striped, kilt holding a flower in his 
right hand and another unidentified item in his left. 
Other signs around the figure may also be present 
(Figure 4.22 [5]);"'"’ 

• One scarab with two cobras flanking a 
kneeling figure with a probable mythical head 
(Figure 4.22 [2]yf^^ and 

• One scarab with two cobras wearing red crowns.^"*’ 


Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 231. 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 162-164, fig. 5. 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 234; Holladay, in 
Hyksos, 196. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 231-234; Holladay, in 
Hyksos, 162-164. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 234; Holladay, Tell 
El-Maskhuta, 44. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Equid remains were discovered south of Tomb LI2.12321 from 
Phase 1, and at the head of L12.12317 from Phase 2. Redmount, 
On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 6C3. Ben-Tor suggests a Levantine origin. 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 90-91. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class lOA. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 98-100. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 9C and IOC. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 95-97, 100- 
101 . 

Weinstein, BASOR 288 (1992), 33, 39-40, n. 17. 
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By Phase 2, the handmade cooking pots still dominated the 
corpus (36%), yet more wheel-made holemouth cooking 
pots are attested (4%).^''^ The flat-based cooking pots are 
typical of the MBIIA period in both the Northern and 
Southern Levant,while the holemouth cooking pots 
are characteristic of the MBIIB and MBIIC, their bulbous 
rims finding parallels with those from EBA Ebla.^'*’ The 
majority of both types are of Nile silt,®'^* indicating that 
local manufacturers had some knowledge in Levantine 
pottery-making techniques. 

4.2.9.2 Phases 

Phase 3 features the first signs of substantial building activity 
with the construction of well-built houses and larger, more 
common, silos.^"** The custom of filling a round pit with 
drinking vessels continued and is evident in two pits in 
Area R6 with neatly arranged cups, bowls and cup-stands.“® 

At least three tombs were discovered in front of houses, 
one of which consisted of a simple burial of a newborn 
infant outside House B in Area R7/R8.^^^ The neonate was 
buried in an extended position in an imported MBIIA or 
MBIIA-B Syro-Palestinian store-jar, a clear ethnic marker 
for the presence of Levantines. 

Redmount notes a possible occupational break between 
Phases 3 and 4. This is based on Pit 1184, which cuts into 
a Phase 3 house and was sealed by Phase 4 structures, and 
Pit 12256 which also cuts into a previous perimeter wall.^^"' 

4.2.93 Phase 4 

The site's layout remained the same except for the addition 
of a perimeter wall along a north-south axis delineating 
the excavated area into two sections;®^^ (1) the eastern 
compound in which Phase 3's R1 structures were replaced 
with boundary walls and courtyard structures; and (2) the 
western compound of R7/R8 with House B and a large 
courtyard. 


0 1 cm 


Figure 4.22. Selected scarabs, Tell el-Maskhuta. After 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, appendix pls 1-2. 


Overall, most scarabs stylistically belong to the late 
Thirteenth Dynasty. Designs such as the homed animal, 
the two cobras either flanking a mythical figure or wearing 
red crowns, and the standing figure carrying a flower, all 
point to Levantine influences. 

Of the pottery corpus, Holladay notes the dominance of 
handmade flat-bottomed cooking pots (38%) against 
wheel-made holemouth cooking pots (0%) in Phase 1.^'*'' 


See Ben Tor, Scarabs, 66-68. 

See above n. 38; Holladay, in Hyksos, 190, n. 18. 


The southwestern room of House B yielded large quantities 
of sickle blades and pottery with other luxury materials, 
notably a decorated spindle-whorl of donkey bone and 
bone slips of a Levantine-style inlaid box.^^^ A shed along 


Holladay, in Hyksos, 190. 

Holladay, in Hyksos, 190; Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic 
Frontier, 831. 

Holladay, in Hyksos, 195, pi. 7 [18]; Redmount, On an Egyptian/ 
Asiatic Frontier, 831. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 820. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 234; Paice, Holladay 
and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 164; Holladay, in Hyksos, 190-192. 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 237; Paice, Holladay and 
Brock, in Haus und Palast, 165. 

Holladay, in Hyksos, 192. 

Burial R8.8112. Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 
164; Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 847, fig. 179; 
Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 77. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 237. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 237, fig. 42. 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, Til, fig. 42. 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 167. 
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the northern face of the house, along with findings of, for 
instance, red-ochre mottles across its floor, ochre-stained 
red palettes, grinders and leather dressings, denote a 
possible workshop-function for the house. The product 
is postulated to be 'some sort of composite apparatus or 
adornment, such as red-dyed leather goods with locally 
made metal ornaments and fittings'.Within Section R6 
of the courtyard, a circular pit filled with drinking vessels 
indicates the continuance of the custom witnessed in 
earlier phases. 

Only one tomb has been assigned to Phase 4. The burial 
was uncovered in the northeastern comer of the eastern 
compound, built beneath a wall of a stracture in the 
couttyard.^“ It features a vaulted mudbrick roof covering 
the interment of a sub-adolescent lying flexed on one side.^'’' 
Grave goods include a flat-based cup, a bronze toggle-pin 
and a cylindrical Tell el-Yahudiyah juglet similar to those 
from Tell el-Dab'a's E/2-D/3 strata of Dynasty 15.^“ 

Redmount postulates another hiatus between Phases 4 and 5. 
She writes that Pit 12311 is indicative of an occupational 
interruption as it cuts into a perimeter wall from Phase 4 
and is sealed by Phase 5 structures. 

4.2.9.4 Phases 

An increase in the quantity of stmctures is observed 
within the excavated area, signalling a possible rise in 
population.^'’"' House B in Area R7/R8 continued in use as 
a possible workshop but was renovated with a third room's 
addition to the east.^*”^ Several new structures were built with 
rooms more square in plan and with attached courtyards, 
two features noted in the Northern Levantine MBA site of 
Hama (Level H4).^“ To the north of House B,^"’ House D 
contained a courtyard with three silos along its boundary 
wall.^^® A neonate burial was unearthed in this courtyard, 
with the infant interred within a MBIIA or MBIIA-B Syro- 
Palestinian store-jar of possible Levantine fabric.^'’® 

Another tomb from Phase 5, R2.2054, was built as a 
rectangular pit with mudbrick lining and capping.^™ The 
skeleton was found flexed on one side with ceramic vessels 
(rims of a holemouth cooking pot, a carinated bowl and a 
jar) as well as two scarabs.^’' One is incised with np- nfr 
Mi^-ib-R’^.w di ’^nh 'the good god, Maaibra, may he give/ 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 167. 

™ Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 237. 

““ BurialRl.1138. Paice, Holladay andBrock, in//aui«ni7Pa/aif, 167. 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian L.12.2a. Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 
265, 513, 553-556, figs 196, 201, 253; Redmount, On an Egyptian/ 
Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 239. 

“■* Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 239, 764-765. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 239; Paice, Holladay 
and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 169, fig. 10. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 169. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 169, fig. 12. 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 169. 

Burial L12.12170. Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 
847, table 39, fig. 177; Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 77. 

™ Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 


be given life' (Ligure 4.22 [11]), offering a terminus post 
quern for the tomb.^’^ 

One other burial belonging to either this phase or the 
next (R8.8060) contained five beads and a scarab 
(Ligure 4.22 [8]).^’^ On the base of the latter are two out- 
curved papyrus plants, a motif regarded as a Levantine 
design.^’"' As no similar scarab is yet to be found in Egypt 
dating to the Second Intermediate Period, the item is most 
probably from the Levant. 

4.2.9.5 Phases 

Phase 6 is marked by continuous settlement growth with 
signs of renovation.”'’ Remnants of a reddish-brown 
substance ascertained to be donkey dung were found on 
the floors of House D in Area L12 suggesting the unit's 
use as a donkey stable.”^ Between House D and B (i.e. the 
'stable' and the 'workshop'), two silos were utilised for 
simple inhumations of individuals.^^* Assigned to the end 
of Phase 6,^^^ they belong to an elderly female, tightly 
flexed and possibly wrapped in a mat, and an adolescent 
male with evidence of a wound to his skull reminiscent of 
a duckbill axe injury.”" The female was laid on her right 
and the male on his left, paralleling burial traits recorded in 
the Southern Levantine EBIV/MBI site of Jericho.”' 

Burial L2.2178 may additionally be assigned to Phase 6.”^ 
The tomb has a vaulted mudbrick roof and housed the 
interment of an adolescent.”* Grave goods include pottery 
(a juglet, a flat-based cup, a bowl and ajar rim), a possible 
silver bracelet and a rdi-r'' scarab (Ligure 4.22 [9]).**"' 

4.2.9.6 Characteristic non-Egyptian ceramics 

Along with the two aforementioned Syro-Palestinian 
store-jars utilised for neonate burials, several fragments 
of the ceramic type were unearthed across all phases.”* 
Their fabrics' calcite inclusions point to their Levantine 
production whereas their bulbous rims and the addition 
of handles ascribe to MBIIA or MBIIA-B forms.**" 
Regardless of the minor quantity of store-jar fragments in 
comparison with other ceramics, their presence indicates 

For more on the scarabs of this king see Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 107, 

pis 44-45; Ryholt, Political Situation, 366-76. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class IE. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 72-74. 

Parallels from Harageh, Aniba and Semna date to the early 

Eighteenth Dynasty. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 72, n. 359. 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 170. 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 170; Holladay, in 

Hyksos, 192. 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 170. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 239, 256, table 39; 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 170. 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 170. 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 170; Palumbo, 

BASOR261 {mi), 45. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 256, table 39. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 847, fig. 143 [1-15]; 

Redmount, JMA %I1 (1995), 77. 

Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 77; Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic 

Frontier, 847. 
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Figure 4.23. Platter bowls, thin-walled and thick-walled carinated bowls, Tell el-Maskhuta. 
After Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Froniter, figs 129,131-132. 


some trade with the Levant.^*’ The MBIIA or MBIIA-B 
style presents a conundrum in dating as it is spread across 
all phases yet is of the same typological sequence. Perhaps 
the decrease in the number of sherds from the early to late 
phases^*® indicates a reduction in popularity or a decline 
in trade. It may also point to the reuse of store-jars across 
successive periods. 

Other distinguishable Levantine styles include punctate or 
grooved Tell el-Yahudiyah ware of the globular, piriform, 
cylindrical and biconical forms,^*® as well as piriform or 
biconical red or black polished juglets.^*° Found in all 
six phases, the juglets are characteristic of Aston and 
Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian group and can be found in both 

5®’ Redmount, 7MA 8/2 (1995), 77. 

Almost twice the amount of Syro-Palestinian store-jar sherds are 
recorded for the early phases. Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 77. 
Respectively, Aston and Bietak's Type Groups N, L. 1, D.6 and L.2. 
Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 74, fig. 9; Redmount, On an Egyptian/ 
Asiatic Frontier, 877, fig. 146; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh Ware, 15- 
29, figs 2-3; A.ston and Bietak, TeD 8, 120, 206-221, 302. 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 877-886. 


settlement and burial contexts.They parallel forms from 
Tell el-Dab'a's Fifteenth Dynasty Strata E/2-D/l.^’^ With 
the exception of a few red polished vessels, all juglets are 
reportedly of Nile silt.^*^ 

Carinated and platter bowls are also of local fabrics 
(Figure 4.23).^^'' Some platter bowls have radial and pattern 
burnishing typical of EBA pottery (Figure 4.23 [15]).^’^ 
Other platter bowl types with straight or rounded lips are 
known from the MBA period (Figure 4.23 [10-14]). 
For the carinated bowls, two types may be distinguished: 
(1) the rare thin-walled bowls with straight, everted lips 
and rounded or angular body profiles similar to Southern 
Levantine forms (Figure 4.23 [1-3]); and (2) the more 


Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 874-876. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian L.1.4, L.4, L.5.3 and L.12.2. 
Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 211, 221, 231, 265, 553-554, figs 142, 
147, 159, 162-164, 167, 176-201, 253 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 876. 

Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 74-77. 

Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 74-77. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 791-797, fig. 129. 
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common thick-walled carinated bowls (Figure 4.23 [4-9]) 
with either sharp carinations, low points of carination or a 
small protrusion at points of carination, all of which find 
parallels from the Northern Levant. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the ceramic repertoire was 
influenced by Levantine traditions, indicating that the 
inhabitants of Tell el-Maskhuta most likely had access 
to both Northern and Southern Levantine-inspired 
ceramics. The full extent of relations is uncertain as 
the complete pottery assemblage remains unpublished. 
Redmount reports that the assemblage exhibits only 
direct points of contact for particular ceramic types, with 
the overall repertoire being atypical by having no close 
correspondence to any Levantine site and only a few of the 
most common MBA pottery forms. 

4.2.9.7 Other 

Five burials cannot be assigned to particular phases.^'” 
Significant grave goods include silver adornments (chokers, 
earrings and toggle-pins), bronze items (toggle-pins and 
daggers), faience amulets, beads (faience, carnelian, gold 
and amethyst), pottery (cups, juglets and ringstands) and 
MBIIB scarabs, including M79-793 naming Dynasty 13's 
Sobekhotep IV (Figure 4.22 [13]).'’“ One tomb, L2.2029, 
included a donkey burial in its forecourt“' while another, 
L2.2040, has been noted to belong to a transhuman 
Levantine pastoralist. The interpretation is based on the 
presence of a sheep at the head and a dog at the feet of a 
female interred flexed on her right side, as well as cattle 
skulls before the tomb.'’“ However, the individual's mode 
of subsistence cannot be determined solely on the buried 
animals. In fact, their burial is common in the settlement'*'” 
as well as other sites in the Delta, suggesting that the 
female could equally belong to a settled population. The 
skulls of the female and dog are pierced with wounds 
similar to, like the abovementioned individual buried in 
a Phase 6 inhumation, those inflicted by duckbill axes.'’®*' 

Grave goods, especially those of silver, signify that some 
inhabitants were wealthy. Settlement finds suggest a poorer 
class involved in such industries as weaving, spinning, 
pottery-making, sickle-making and bronze-work.'"’^ The 
mixture of artefacts delineates social stratification across 
all six phases with the high possibility that the elite, 
based on their tombs' goods, controlled trade relations. 
House B's workshop suggests a growing industry linked 
with adornments whereas House D's stable implies an 


Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 801-806, figs 131-132. 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 250-251; Redmount, 
JMA 8/2 (1995), 77; Redmount, BA 58/4 (1995), 186-187; Holladay, 
mFIyksos, 195. 

™ Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, table 39; Holladay, 
Tell El-Maskhuta, 45, fig. 75. For more, see Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 
appendix pis 1-2. 

MacDonald, BA 43/1 (1980), 57; Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta, 46-47. 
Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta, fig. 72. 

™ Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 195. 

“■* Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta, 47, figs 73-74. 

Holladay, in 7/y/:io.s, 195-196. 


increasing need to accommodate donkeys, a most common 
mode of transport along the Egyptian-Levantine land- 
based route. Palaeobotanical studies report the absence 
of summer weed seeds which, when considered with the 
amount of hearths in houses and the growing number of 
silos, insinuates the site's usage as a winter residence. 
Hence, it is possible that Tell el-Maskhuta functioned as a 
trading settlement, a 'reception and supply point for winter 
caravans','"’^ on a very strategic corridor between the Sinai 
and the Delta. This might explain the eclectic combination 
of Northern and Southern Levantine features across the 
site's architectural, ceramic and burial traditions. 

The scarab designs and pottery forms range in date 
from the late MBIIA to early MBIIC periods and the 
late Thirteenth to Fifteenth Dynasties, with only two 
rulers (Sobekhotep IV and Ssi) represented by scarabs. 
Excavators note that the architectural development from 
Phases 1 to 6 spans 50-100 years,'"’® but it is feasible to 
add a further 10-20 years to take into account the possible 
seasonal occupation activity as well as the two postulated 
hiatus periods. Tell el-Maskhuta could then be assigned 
an occupation history between 60-110 years in the 
Second Intermediate Period, witnessing the rise and rule 
of the Hyksos Dynasty. Consequently, the site's location, 
foundation and trading function could be linked to new 
initiatives by the Hyksos to control and officiate the land- 
based route between Egypt and the Levant. 

4.2.10 Muqdam, Tell el- (Leontopolls) 

Lat.Lon. 30°41'N 3r21'E 


Refs LA 6, 351-352; PM 4, 37-39; Naville, Ahnas 
el Medineh, 28, pi. 4b; Borchardt, Statuen und 
Statuetten 2, 87-88, pi. 89 [538]. 

Chron. Eourteenth Dynasty (reign of Nehsy) 


The base of a black granite statue was discovered at 
Tell el-Muqdam.'"’^ The statue's seated figure most probably 
represented a Twelfth Dynasty king, but was later usurped 
by Nehsy and then Dynasty 19's Merenptah.^’’’ Some posit 
that the statue was originally set up at Tell el-Dab'a.'”’ On 
both sides of the feet are traces of parallel inscriptions. 


reading np- nfr 

\nb\ ti.wy si R''.yv Nhsy mry [5/A] nb Hw.t-w^r.t 'the good 
god, [lord] of the two lands, son of Ra, Nehsy, beloved 
of [Seth], lord of Avaris'. Bietak writes that this marks 
the first use of the epithet 'beloved of Seth' and the first 
attestation of the name Avaris. 


Holladay, in Hyksos, 195; Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und 
Palast, 172. 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 172. 

Paice, Holladay and Brock, in Haus und Palast, 171; Redmount, On 
an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 265; Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), 68. 
609 Naville, Ahnas el Medineh, 28. 

Ryholt, Political Situation, 150, n. 545. 

Von Beckerath, Zweiten Zwischenzeit, 83, 262. 
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4.2.11 Retaba, Tell el- 

Lat.Lon. 30°33'N STSS'E 

Refs LA 6, 353-354; PM 4,55; Naville, Soft el-Henneh; 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities', Redmount, On 
an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 124-131, fig. 19; 
Rzepka et al., E&L 19 (2009), 241-280; Rzepka 
et al., E&L 24 (2014), 39-120. 

Chron. Second Intermediate Period 

Tell el-Retaba is situated in the Wadi Tumilat at a strategic 
point above the westerly valley constriction.'^'^ Several 
excavations and surveys have unearthed remains of the 
Old Kingdom to the Ptolemaic Period.*'^ Finds dating 
to the Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period 
from early excavations are generally unstratified.'"'' Minor 
artefacts of this period, such as scarabs and ceramic sherds, 
were also primarily collected from surface surveys and the 
'town rubbish'.'"^ Of the scarabs, Petrie includes:'"'’ 

• One royal-name scarab of a Sihotepibra, either 
Dynasty 12's Amenemhat I or Dynasty 13's 
Sewesekhtawy (Figure 4.24 [1]);'"^ 

• One scarab with two horizontal panels and the 
signs for Pth di wIy nfr ’’nh 'Ptah, may he give/be 
given strength and good life' (Figure 4.24 [2]). The 
design and inclusion of Ptah's name indicate a late 
Thirteenth to Fifteenth Dynasty date;^'" 

• One scarab with two red crowns flanking nfr signs 
(Dynasty 13-15) (Figure 4.24 [3]);'’"' 

• Three scarabs, each with a confronting pair of 
cobras flanking a hpr beetle with either a nbw or 
nb sign underneath (Figure 4.24 [4-6]).'’^“ Their 
style finds the closest parallels from late MBIIB to 
MB lie Jericho, Tell el-'Ajjul and Megiddo;"^' and 



Figure 4.24. Selected scarabs, Tell el-Retaba (not to scale). 

After Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pl. 32. 


• One scarab bearing two crocodiles as a figurative 
rather than hieroglyphic motif akin to late 
MBA Levantine scarabs, especially those from 
Tell el-'Ajjul (Figure 4.24 [7]).“" 

Petrie also mentions the discovery of a 'Hyksos fortification 
wall' (Petrie's Wall 1), remnants of which were unearthed 
during recent salvage excavations.He additionally notes 
an infant's burial within a rectangular 'arched' mudbrick pit 
beneath Wall 1, near a triangular stack of bricks.'’^'' While 
the structures have been dated to the Second Intermediate 
Period,"^^ newly discovered Nineteenth Dynasty infant 
burials across the site and in proximity to Wall 1 indicate 
that the wall, as well as Petrie's structures, should instead 
be assigned to a later date.®® 


Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 124. 

Naville, Saft el-Henneh, 24-25; Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite 
Cities, 28-35; Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta, 3-9; Redmount, On 
an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 125-131; Rzepka et al., PAM 19 
(2007), 143-151; Wodzinska, PAM 19 (2007), 152-160; Rzepka et 
al., E&L 19 (2009), 241-280; Wodzinska, JAEI 4/4 (2012), 45-46; 
Rzepka et al., E&L 24 (2014), 39-120. For more on the excavations 
at the site, see Rzepka et al., E&L 19 (2009), 241-245. 

Rzepka et al., E&L 19 (2009), 267; Holladay, Tell El-Maskfmta, 
table 1; Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 125-131. 
A Tell el-Yahudiyah vessel has been linked to the site, although 
its provenance is disputed (Myres, Journal of Hellenic Studies 17 
[1897], 145, n. 6; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, 92, 101) 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 127; Petrie, Hyksos 
and Israelite Cities, 32. 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pl. 33. 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pl. 33 [2]; Ryholt, Political 
Situation, 338-339, table 17. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 3B8. The scarab is not included in Ben-Tor’s 
study, yet it finds parallels with those from Tell el-Dab'a and her 
Late Palestinian Series. Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pl. 32 
[2b]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 132-133, 165, pl. 81. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B3e. Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 
pl. 32 [3]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 19, 80-81, 1^, 163, pis 8, 34, 54, 79. 
Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pl. 32 [5, 5a, 63]. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 9C1. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 175, pl. 97. 


Nonetheless, recent excavations by the Polish-Slovac 
Archaeological Mission and the Ministry of Antiquities 
report the discovery of other Fifteenth Dynasty tombs, as 
well as domestic layers with Levantine ceramics.^^ One 
tomb, for instance, shares architectural similarities with 
vaulted tombs at Tell el-Dab’a’s Stratum D/3, its finds also 
pointing to the MBIIB/C period.^^® Despite the dating of this 


Ben-Tor's Design Class 9D. Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 
pl. 32 [32]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 111, pl. 99 [24]. 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 29, pl. 35a; Redmount, On an 
Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 128-129; Rzepka et al., E&L 19 (2009), 
247; Gorka and Rzepka, MDAIK 67 (2011), 93-94, figs 1-2. 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 29, pl. 35a. Redmount also notes 
that the spacing between the infant burial and the stack of bricks is 
odd, suggesting either a second burial or an error in Petrie’s plan 
(Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 128-129). 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 29; Redmount, On an Egyptian/ 
Asiatic Frontier, 128-129, fig. 19. 

Gorka and Rzepka, MDAIK 67 (2011), 93-100. 

Rzepka et al., E&L 24 (2014), 39-120; Wodzinska, JAEI 4/4 (2012), 
45-46. 

"28 Rzepka et al., PAM 23/1 (2011), 93-97, figs 6-7; Rzepka et al., 
E&L 24 (2014), 39-120; Wodzinska, PAM 23/1 (2011), 109-110, 
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and other similar tombs between the mid and late Fifteenth 
Dynasty,®^ the evidence suggests that further data on the 
early Hyksos period may yet be discovered at Tell el-Retaba. 

Overall, the known finds signify that a material culture 
with some Levantine influences and links with the eastern 
Delta was occupying Tell el-Retaba in the latter half of 
the Second Intermediate Period. The site's close proximity 
to Tell el-Maskhuta and similar tactical placement on a 
ridge in the Wadi Tumilat would support some connection 
to Fifteenth Dynasty trade. Future excavations will surely 
clarify the nature of this connection. 

4.2.12 Sahaba, Tell el- 

Lat.Lon. 30°32'N 32°06'E 

Refs PM 4, 22ff; Leclant, Orientalia 44 (1975), 202; 
Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, 
162, fig. 56 [7-12]. 

Chron. Second Intermediate Period (?) 

Southeast of Tell el-Maskhuta lies Tell el-Sahaba, a site 
previously excavated by Abd el-Haq Ragab'’^” and surveyed 
by Holladay's Wadi Tumilat project.®' The results are yet 
to be published, but secondary references note two possible 
spheres of Levantine influence; (1) tombs with grave 
goods such as MBA bronze daggers and Levantine-style 
scarabs; and (2) Levantine-style pottery, including thick- 
walled platter bowls, a red-polished jar. Tell el-Yahudiyah 
juglets and possibly imported Syro-Palestinian store- 
jars.'’^^ If correct, the evidence suggests some contact with 
Levantine cultural elements at Tell el-Sahaba, perhaps 
akin to those observed at Tell el-Maskhuta. 

4.2.13 Yahudlyah, Tell el- 

Lat.Lon. 30°17'N 31° 19'E 

Refs LA 6, 331-335; PM 4, 56-57; Naville and Griffith, 
Mound of the Jew, Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite 
Cities; du Mesnil du Buisson, BIFAO 29 (1929), 
155-178; Adam, ASAE 55 (1958), 305, 308-312; 
Tuffnell, in Archaeology in the Levant, 76-101; 
Ashmawy Ali, E&L 20 (2010), 31-42. 

Chron. Late Thirteenth to Fifteenth Dynasty 

Situated between Memphis and Wadi Tumilat is 
Tell el-Yahudiyah. The site was excavated and marginally 
published by Naville and Griffith,'’^^ Petrie,'’^" du Mensil 

fig. 1. 

Rzepka et al., PAM 23/1 (2011), 93-97, figs 6-7; Rzepka et al., 
E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 253-288. 

“ Bietak, TeZ) 2,90, n. 319. 

Holladay, Tell El-Maskhuta, 6; Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic 
Frontier, 162. 

Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, fig. 56 [7-12]; van den 
Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs, 56. 

Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew. 

Petrie, Elyksos and Israelite Cities. 


du Buisson,'’^^ Adam,'’^'’ Abd el-Fatah®^^ and, most 
recently, Ashmawy Ali,'’^* all of whom describe various, 
and often contradictory, elements of Tell el-Yahudiyah's 
topography.®^ Reports agree that the site extends 
approximately 29.82 hectares, encompassing both the 
southern Tell el-Kabir (the 'Great Tell') and the northeastern 
Tell el-Soghier (the 'Small Tell').'’"''’ 

4.2.13.1 The'Hyksos camp' 

Petrie was the first to identify Tell el-Kabir's earthen 
embankment as the fortification walls of a so-called 
'Hyksos camp' (Figure 4.25).'’"" He also interpreted them 
as evidence for the nomadic, archery-based, culture of 
the Hyksos.'’"'^ Scholars followed his interpretation in 
studies on Hyksos origins and Near Eastern fortification 
systems.'’® Ricke and Wright, however, viewed the 
earthwork as an Egyptian artificial mound built for cubic 
rather than defensive purposes.Indeed, the stepped 
walls of the mound are constructed at an inclination 
varying between 27° to 55° which, as Petrie himself wrote, 
'greatly detract(s) from the inaccessibility of the slope'. 
Because they are plastered, the perimeter walls may have 
also functioned as retaining walls to either protect the tell 
from erosion or counterbalance the pressure of the fill 
laid within the enclosure.'’""’ Combined with the lack of 
a defensible gateway or any other noticeable protective/ 
defensive elements atop the enclosed area,'"'^ the sloping 
perimeter walls would strongly suggest that the structure 
was not primarily built for defensive purposes. 

A cubic rationale behind the earthwork's construction 
necessitates the presence of cubic elements within the area 
of the enclosure. Thus far, statues and inscriptions from 
Dynasties 19 and 20 point to the presence of a temple,'’"'* 
but earlier remains are absent. Another suggestion may 
be offered through Veblen's theory of conspicuous 
consumption, or the socio-political reasoning behind 
public works.Constructing the artificial tell likely 
necessitated an organised bureaucratic system which 
could have utilised the building activity as a means to 


“5 Du Mensil du Buisson, BIFAO 29 (1929), 155-178. 

“ Adam, ASAE 55 (1958), 305, 308-312. 

See Ashmawy Ali, E&L 20 (2010), 31-42, n. 3. 

Ashmawy Ali, £*L 20 (2010), 31 -42. 

For an overview, see Wright, ZDPV 84 (1968), 3-10. 

AshmawyAli, £*L20(2010), 31. 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 1-2. 

The same inference was applied to explain a similar earthwork 
uncovered by Petrie at Heliopolis. Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite 
Cities, 1-10; Petrie, Man 75 (1906), 113-114; Petrie, Heliopolis. 

™ See, for instance, Albright, JPOS 2 (1922), 110-138; Albright, 
JPOS 15 (1935), 224; Kenyon, AmonYci and Canaanites, 70. 

“ Ricke,Z4571 (1935), 107-111; Wright,ZDPy84 (1968), 16-17. 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 5. 

^ Ricke, ZASI\ (1935), 108; Wright, ZDPV84 (1968), 17. 

Reports note the depredation of the earthwork and its structures due 
to sebbakhin activities, although parts remain despite the damage. 
See Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, 6-7; du Mensil du 
Buis.son, BIFAO 29 (1929), 158. 

Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, 7-12; Petrie, Hyksos and 
Israelite Cities, 3. 

Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class. See also Bagwell and 
Bernheim, The American Economic Review 86/3 (1996), 349-373; 
Trigg, Journal of Economic Issues 35/1 (2001), 99-115. 
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establish, legitimise and/or enhance prestige and power. 
The result of this activity would consequently present an 
impressive symbol of authority.'’®' In this case, when the 
Tell el-Yahudiyah earthwork was built is as significant 
as by whom. If its construction is dated to the earliest 
discovered remains in the enclosure which, as discussed 
below, belong to the late Thirteenth or early Fifteenth 
Dynasty, then the structure may be viewed as evidence of 
either a weakened political system searching for a means 
to strengthen its reign, or a newly-established bureaucracy 
attempting to stabilise its rule.“^ 



Figure 4.26. Items from Grave 2, Tell el-Yahudiyah. 

After Tufnell, in Archaeology in the 
Levant, figs 3, 5-7. 


Thus, the instigator of the building activity could have 
been either the existing rulers of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
or an emerging power in the eastern Delta. Both were 
surely likely to benefit from Tell el-Yahudiyah's strategic 
location between Memphis, Wadi Tumilat and Tell el-Dab'a. 
Until further excavations are completed on the earthwork 
and its enclosed area, no firm conclusions can be made 


““ For similar cases in the Southern Levant, see Finkelstein, Tel 
Aviv 19 (1992), 201-220; Bunimovitz, Tel Aviv 19 (1992), 221-234. 
Bunimovitz, Tel Aviv 19 (1992), 225. 

Examples from the Southern Levant indicate that the need to 
demonstrate such power and prestige was stronger in either the 
formative or transitional phases of administrations. See Bunimovitz, 
Tel Aviv 19 (1992), 225; Finkelstein, Tel Aviv 19 (1992), 213-214. 
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regarding its construction. However, applying the theory 
of conspicuous consumption provides a tantalising glimpse 
into the activities of the elite. 

4.2.13.2 Burial customs 

Tombs have been discovered at three different areas at 
Tell el-Yahudiyah: (1) within the earthwork; (2) to the 
northeast of the earthwork near the temple of Onias; and 
(3) to the northeast of Tell el-Soghier.'’^^ The majority 
are rectangular mudbrick pits without superstructures. A 
few cases are of burials with vaulted roofs or 'projecting 
bricks'.No particular orientation or positioning of 
skeletal remains has been observed,but infants tend to 
be contracted with their knees drawn up.“'’ Both single and 
double burials occur.*"” 

Petrie and Tufnell have both provided a sequence for the 
tombs based on the stylistic development of the graves' 
scarabs.Petrie was reliant on the rule of degradation 
by which artefacts develop from well-executed forms to 
poorly executed items, whereas Tufnell compared scarab 
base designs and lengths with those of the Southern 
Levant.*’^*’ Despite the limitations of both approaches,*’*’” 
the two attributed the tombs to the Hyksos period and 
agreed on a sequence for the graves (Graves 2, 407, 3, 5, 
19, 4, 16, 20, 37, 1, 6 and 43). The following presents a 
revised sequence based on specific scarab base designs 
as well as Egyptian pottery forms and characteristic non- 
Egyptian ceramics.*’*’* 

Late Thirteenth to early Fifteenth Dynasty: Graves 2,3 and 
407 (Figures 4.26-27) 

The tombs contained biconical, globular and cylindrical 
Tell el-Yahudiyah ware. Also unearthed were a buff 
globular juglet with red wavy lines and flat-based bowls. 
Grave 2 contained a copper toggle-pin at the blade-bone 
of a skeleton and scarabs (Eigure 4.26 [1]).*’*’^ A Levantine 
origin is argued for two scarabs from Grave 407 which 
feature the so-called Canaanite kl form (Eigure 4.27 [1, 
3 ]) 663 jjjg assemblages of these graves fit well within 
the late Middle Kingdom to early Eifteenth Dynasty 
period, with parallels from Tell el-Dab'a's Strata E/2-E/1. 


Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 10; Adam, ASAE 55 (1958), 
309-310; Ashmawy All, E&L 20 (2010), fig. 1. 

Graves 5 and 37 excavated by Petrie and an unspecified number 
unearthed by Abd el-Fatah. Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 
12-13; Ashmawy Ali,£<JL 20 (2010), 33, 38-39. 

Tufnell, in Archaeology in the Levant, 76. 

656 Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 12-13; Ashmawy Ali, E&L 20 
(2010), 33. 

Veirie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 12-13. 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 11-12; Tufnell, in Archaeology 
in the Levant, 81. 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 11-12; Tufnell, in Archaeology 
in the Levant, 77-79. 

For more, see Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 63-66. 

661 Further details on the material may be found in Tufnell's inventory 
list. Tufnell, in Archaeology in the Levant, 92-100. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 2B2. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 13-14, pi. 4 [25]. 
Ben-Tor's Design Class 7B2. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 29. 
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Figure 4.27. Items from Grave 407, Tell el-Yahudiyah. 

After Tufnell, in Archaeology in the 
Levant, figs 1, 3, 5-9. 



Figure 4.28. Items from Grave 4, Tell el-Yahudiyah (not 
TO scale). After Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite 
Cities, pls 7,10. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


Early Fifteenth Dynasty: Grave 4 (Figure 4.28) 


Mid-late Fifteenth Dynasty: Grave 5 (Figure 4.30) 


A globular Tell el-Yahudiyah juglet and flat-based bowls 
were uncovered alongside a flat-based incurved cup, its 
form being similar to those from Tell el-Maskhuta.®'’"^ One 
scarab with concentric circles bears an almost identical 
pattern to another from the MBIIA period at Jericho.An 
early Fifteenth Dynasty date is offered for this tomb. 

Mid-Fifteenth Dynasty: Graves 19,16,20 and 37 (Figure4.29) 

Levantine-style pottery includes globular, piriform, 
biconical and grooved Tell el-Yahudiyah juglets. Lamb 
bones were uncovered in Grave 19 and a goose egg was 
found in Grave 37.“'’ The skeleton in the latter also had 
a bronze toggle-pin at its neck (Figure 4.29 [7]). Of the 
scarabs, only one may be of Levantine origin as implied 
by its design of confronted cobras flanking a hpr sign 
(Figure 4.29 [6]). Such elements are among Ben-Tor's Late 
Palestinian Series and find parallels with those on scarabs 
from Tell el-'Ajjul.“^ 



Figure 4.29. Items from Grave 37, Tell el-Yahudiyah. 

After Tufnell, in Archaeology in the 
Levant, figs 2,4-5, 7, 9. 


Redmount, JMA 8/2 (1995), fig. 3 [5]. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 4B. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pi. 58 [32], 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 13. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 9C1. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 96, 175, pi. 97 [12- 
13], 


The grave was constructed as a vaulted rectangular tomb 
with an additional vaulted room annexed to its west.'’'’* The 
chamber contained two skulls buried after decomposition 
while the annex consisted of caprid bones.Grave 
goods included bronze weapons (a dagger and a knife), 
two bronze toggle-pins, Egyptian-style pottery, animal 
offerings, pendants and scarabs. One scarab displays 
a mythical figure paralleling another from MBIIB 
Tell el-Farah.*™ Also contemporary with the MBIIB period 
is the shape of the discovered dagger, which ascribes to 
Philip's Type 18 and is akin to those from Tell el-Dab'a's 
Strata E/2-D/3.'’’' Interestingly, a burial from Tell el-Dab'a's 
Stratum D/2-3 (A/II-n/15-Nr 1) not only contains a similar 
assemblage and weaponry to Grave 5, but was also used 
as a double buriaP’^ with a small chamber annexed to its 
west containing supplementary offerings.Therefore, 
Grave 5 should not be placed in the beginning of the grave 
sequence at Tell el-Yahudiyah, but should be regarded as a 
mid to late Fifteenth Dynasty burial. 

Late Fifteenth Dynasty: Graves 1, 6 and 43 

The Tell el-Yahudiyah juglets from Graves 6 and 43 are not 
incised. A biconical juglet from Grave 43 is painted with 
horizontal lines, a feature which occurs only in the late 
Fifteenth Dynasty at Tell el-Dab'a.'’^'^ Although Grave 1 
did not consist of any ceramics, its assemblage included a 
dagger of Philip's Type 18'^’* and a scarab with an antelope, 
pointing to its late date.*’’’’ 

Although revised, the above sequence is heavily dependent 
upon Petrie's publication. Further archaeological 
exploration will refine the postulated dates, particularly 
for Graves 3, 6, 16 and 20. Views on observed customs 
may also alter as revealed by, for instance, Abd el- 
Fatah's recent excavations at Tell el-Soghier which have 
unearthed a round pit containing one donkey.'’^’ Dated to 
the Second Intermediate Period,'’’* the donkey burial attests 
to other funerary traditions that may yet be discovered at 
Tell el-Yahudiyah. It is evident that the occupation spans 
the late Thirteenth to Fifteenth Dynasty, with Southern 
Levantine scarab designs more popular in the latter half 
of the Fifteenth Dynasty. Despite this, there are no other 
noticeable developments in tomb architecture and burial 
assemblages, thereby suggesting a presence of Levantine 
individuals or Levantine influence rather than an invasion 
of Levantine peoples into Tell el-Yahudiyah. 


668 Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 12. 

669 T>e.Vne, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 12-13. 

™ Ben-Tor's Design Class lOB and IOC. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 100-101, 
180, pis 103 [44], 105 [7]. 

Philip, TeD 15, 142. 

Van den Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs, 34-35. 

Van den Brink, Tombs and Burial Customs, 34-35. 

™ Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian Group L.5.3. Kopetzky, in Bronze 
Age in the Lebanon, 205, fig. 8; Aston andBietak, TeD 8,231, fig. 167. 
™ Philip, TeD 15, 142. 

™ Ben-Tor's Design Class 9B. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 95. 

Ashmawy Ali, £*L 20 (2010), 34. 

AshmawyAli, £*L20(2010), 38. 
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4.2.13.3 Other 


Over 132 scarabs were found across Tell el-Yahudiyah or 
were bought from local workers.'^™ Utilised as evidence of 
Hyksos rule, the scarabs include three with Middle Kingdom 
royal names,'’’*” as well as the Second Intermediate Period 
names of Sekhaenra, Hyln and Apophis.'’’*' Other scarab 
seals purportedly from the site are inscribed with the names 
of Ykbhr,^^^ ?'^i^P^a.£L hkl his.wt Smkn 'ruler of 

the foreign lands, and hki his.wt Hyin 

'ruler of the foreign lands, Hyin'.^^^ Other scarabs display 
MBIIA-B Levantine features such as a Horns bird wearing 
a red crown'’**’ and a cross pattern.'’*’ Scarabs with MBIIB-C 
Levantine designs are also found.'’** The scarabs' unknown 
contexts, however, restrict analysis concerning date of 
deposition, function and trade relations. 

Nonetheless, the pottery and scarab forms uncovered in the 
graves support Tell el-Yahudiyah's conjectured occupation 
in Dynasty 15. Although Weinstein has argued for its 
abandonment prior to the fall of the Hyksos,*’*” the evidence 
points to the site's use until at least late Dynasty 15.*’”” The 
site's function, marked especially by the so-called 'Hyksos 
camp', appears to be as a funerary, cultic and/or socio¬ 
political centre for gathering. From the earliest remains, 
it is evident that the occupants were most likely heavily 
influenced by a Levantine culture or were themselves of 
Levantine ethnicity as implied by the following customs: 
the placement of toggle-pins at the neck; the burial of bodies 
after decomposition; the inclusion of a goose egg and 
caprids in tombs; and the donkey interment. Such burials 
alongside the fine juglets and metal weaponry indicate that 
they did not belong to poor shepherds,””' but neither were 
all of the elite. Furthermore, the incorporation of Egyptian 
ceramics and pendants within the tomb owners' funerary 
repertoire points to knowledge and appreciation of the 
Egyptian culture. Therefore, it is possible to conclude that 
some of Tell el-Yahudiyah's occupants were acculturated 
Levantines who received imports from the Levant, 
particularly the Southern Levant, after the establishment 
of Hyksos rule in the eastern Delta. 


™ Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, 39, pi. 10; Petrie, Hyksos 
and Israelite Cities, 3-4, 10-15, pis 6-9; Adam, ASAE 55 (1958), 
310, pi. 20. 

™ Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, 39. 

Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 10, pi. 9 [116, 124, 143-144], 
Ryholt, Political Situation, 368. 

Ryholt, Political Situation, 382. 

“■* Ryholt, Political Situation, 383; Newberry, Scarabs, 152, pi. 23 [10]. 
Newberry, Scarabs, 151, pi. 22 [22]; Ryholt, Political Situation, 383. 
Design class 3A4. Similar Levantine scarabs are from Megiddo and 
Beth Shemesh. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pi. 52 [21, 28]. 

Design class 5. Similar' Levantine scarabs are from Sidon and 
Jericho. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pi. 52 [24, 29, 32]; Loffet, AHL 34-35 
( 2011 / 2012 ), 122 . 

For example, one scarab depicts a standing lion, another presents 
Hathor being flanked by red crowns, and a third bears a branch. 
Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, pi. 10 [10, 34,41]; Ben-Tor, 
Scarabs, 97, 102, 158, 177, pis 100 [3, 36], 105 [35], 74 [52]. 
Weinstein, BASOR 288 (1992), 28; Weinstein, in Egypt, the Aegean 
and the Levant, 87-88. 

™ See also Aston, in Synchronisation of Civilisations 2, 137-138, 140- 
142. 

Tufnell, in Archaeology in the Levant, 87. 





0 


Figure 4.30. Items from Grave 5, Tell el-Yahudiyah. 

After Tufnell, in Archaeology in the 
Levant, figs 2, 5-9. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


4.3 Memphite Region 

4.3.1 Dahshur 

Lat.Lon. 29°48'N 31° 14'E 

Refs LA 1, 984-987; PM 3, 229-240; de Morgan, 
Dahchour 1, 19-23, 116, figs 23-26, 270; vol. 2, 
Dahchour 2, 38, fig. 90; Borchardt, Statuen und 
Statuetten 2, 78, pi. 88 [515]; Maragioglio and 
Rinaldi, Orientalia 37 (1968), 325-338; Swelim 
and Dodson, MDAIK 54 (1998), 319-334; Arnold, 
Senwosret III, 42-43, pis 24-27a; Allen, BASOR 
352 (2008), 29-39. 

Chron. Mid-Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasty 

Almost 30km south of modern Cairo is the necropolis 
of Dahshur. Featuring both Old and Middle Kingdom 
burials, the site has been explored by de Morgan®^ and, 
more recently, by the German Archaeological Institute and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art.*’®^ Among the finds are 
pertinent material pointing to Egyptian-Levantine relations 
from the reign of Amenemhat II to the Thirteenth Dynasty. 

4.3.1.1 Mid-Twelfth Dynasty, reign of Amenemhat II 

A fragment unco vered at the pyramid of Amenemhat II relate s 
to the possible burial of an Egyptian-Asiatic official.®"* The 
top of the fragment features remnants of torus-moulding 
and a cavetto-cornice, suggesting that it belonged to a false 
door. Two columns of text are preserved: 
mty n(.y) si Sl-’lp 'controller of a phyle,*'’^ Sa-Ip';®'’ 

( 2 ) fiigi fi nb{.t) imih 'bom to 

possessor of reverence'.®’ The official was the son of an 
Asiatic woman but held an Egyptian title concerned with 
religious duties, thereby pointing to his employment within 
Amenemhat IPs administration. Furthermore, and especially 
if the fragment belongs to a tomb's false door, the inscription 
represents the adoption of Egyptian burial customs by 
Asiatics as well as their allotment of tombs surrounding 
the king's pyramid, indicating the administration's positive 
treatment of acculturated Asiatics. 

4.3.1.2 Mid-late Twelfth Dynasty, reign of Senwosret III 
Pyramid complex of Senwosret III 

Five or six boats were uncovered in two caches interred 
south of Senwosret Ill's pyramid.®* Scientific analyses on 
two boats revealed that they are of cedar (Cedrus sp.f'^'^ and 


De Morgan, Dahchour, 2 vols. 

Arnold, Senwosret IIT, Arnold, MDAIK 38 (1982), 25-65. 

De Morgan, Dahchour 2, 38, fig. 90. 

Ward, Index, 96 [803]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 22 [4]. 

Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 31; Doxey, Egyptian Non- 
Royal Epithets, 321. 

De Morgan, Dahchour 1, 81-83, fig. 105. 

Now located at the Carnegie Museum of Natural History, Pittsburgh, 
and the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. Ward, Ancient 


it is highly likely that the remaining ships are also of the 
same timber.’™ The type of wood points to trade with the 
Northern Levant’"' and, considering the boats' royal and 
ritualistic function, was most probably directly imported by 
the state for shipbuilding. 

Tomb of Khnumhotep III 

Located north of Senwosret Ill's pyramid and linking Beni 
Hassan with the Memphite capital is the tomb of vizier 
Khnumhotep, the possible son of Khnumhotep II, 'who 
brings what is useful' to the king.’™ Like Khnumhotep II's 
tomb,’®’ the mastaba of Khnumhotep III contains significant 
evidence for relations with Asiatics. Fragments of an 
inscription positioned on the mastaba's exterior niches 
were first published by de Morgan’®* and more recently 
reconstructed by Allen following the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art's expedition in 2001.’®’ Allen posits that 
the remaining inscription only amounts to around 40% of 
the original text.’®® A translation of pertinent passages may 
be found in Appendix B.l. 

The text's literary style, along with the use of the third 
person, sets it apart from typical autobiographies. Closer 
to such works as the Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor or 
that of Sinuhe,’®’ the inscription stands as a rare example of 
the amalgamation of textual genres, providing a scenario 
in which the latter two pieces of literature may have been 
based on or inspired by true events. Khnumhotep III is not 
mentioned in the narrative by name but may be identified 
as one of the major characters frequently represented: 
the im.y-ri ms^ n{.y) skd.w 'overseer of the expedition 
of sailors'. Another rare feature of the inscription is its 
positioning on the exterior of the tomb, indicating its 
public literate audience. Such a location could denote the 
text's significance in the public and 'international' career 
of Khnumhotep III, which is reflected in his title mh-ib 
nsw.t m dr St.t m ptpt Mnttyw 'confidant of the king in 
obstructing and trampling the Mnttyw' If so, then the 
suppression of his name cannot only be explained by his 
'extraordinary devotion... to the kings'’®® but also by royal 
control over the foreign. That is, the decorum of the time 
may have restricted the extent to which Khnumhotep III 
attributed his personal success in international politics.’'® 
Thus, a topos representation of Asiatics is to be expected. 

Egyptian Ships, 84. 

Two ships are at the Cairo Museum (CG 4925 and CG 4926) and 
one is at an unknown location. Creasman, Cairo Dahshur Boats, 9, 
30, 36-37, n. 89. 

Creasman suggests that the timbers may have also been war booty, 
yet no Middle Kingdom evidence exists for the import of cedar via 
this method. Creasman, Cairo Dahshur Boats, 37. 

See Chapter 4.4.1.3. 

For a discussion on the familial relationship, see Franke, in Middle 
Kingdom Studies, 51-65. 

™ De Morgan, Dahchour 1, 19-23, figs 23, 26. 

Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 29-39. 

Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 32. 

Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 32, 36-37. See Chapter 4.6.9. 

2H. 

Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 38. 

The same may be the case in private tombs' battle scenes of the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms in which the tomb owner never explicitly 
represented his involvement. See Mourad, BACK 22 (2011), 148. 
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Figure 4.31. Pectoral, tomb of Mereret, Dahshur. 

After de Morgan, Dahchour 1, pl. 19 [1] 
(drawn from photograph). 


When viewed from this perspective, the portrayal of events 
in the Levant becomes clearer. The inscription follows 
a maritime expedition to Kbny (Byblos) and Witi/Wiit 
(Ullaza) for fs-wood.’” Docking at Byblos, the overseer 
of the expedition meets with the city's ruler, called MWi, 
either his personal name or the hieroglyphic transcription 
of the Semitic malku 'king',’'^ and informs him of a 
previous trading arrangement between the two lands. 
After ascertaining the Egyptian's desire to trade with 
Ullaza,^*'' the Byblite ruler arranges another expedition. 
M^ki's son, along with 100 "m.w and Egyptian-speakers, 
perhaps becomes involved in both a land and sea voyage 
to Ullaza.’'^ The Egyptian-speakers arrive first via ship, 
delivering M^ki's message to Ullaza's nameless ruler to 
not let the ships return (empty?) to Byblos. Afterwards, 
M^ki's son and his combine forces with the maritime 
contingent and make a plan to fight with Ullaza's ruler.^'* 
At this juncture, letter correspondence takes place between 
the Egyptian pharaoh, M^ki and Ullaza's sovereign, after 
which the text hints at the pharaoh's possible militaristic 
intervention.^'^ The outcome is gleaned from a fragment 
mentioning the continuance of maritime contact with 
Byblos.’'* 

If, as Allen suggests, Egypt had originally been trading 
with Ullaza and sided with it against Byblos,’'^ then one 
must question why Egyptian ships continued to dock at 
Byblos. Allen infers that the pharaoh had toppled the 
regime at Byblos causing the change from a M^ki 'malku' 


The expedition's destination is not specified in the remaining text. 
The following outline is dependent on Allen's reconstruction of the 
fragments in Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 29-39. 

Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 33. 

2A4-2B4. 

™ 2A2-3. 

’’’ 2P8-10, 2C1-D3, 3A5-B5. 

The preposition An'” 'with' rather than r 'against' is used. 

™ 3P4, 3P6-10, 3C1-D2, 3D2-4. 

™ ON4-5. 

™ Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 36-37. 



Figure 4.32. Pectoral, tomb of Mereret, Dahshur. 

After Grajetzki, Tomb Treasures, fig. 69 
(drawn from photograph). 


kingship to a hi.ty-’^ leadership,”" thereby opening a new 
trading channel under Egyptian control. It is also viable 
that the Egyptian expedition initially arrived at Byblos to 
seek assistance in establishing relations with Ullaza. 

Regarding the inscription's context, it is more feasible 
that the text exaggerates the pharaoh's involvement as 
a regulator of peace, perhaps signalling the expedition's 
timely observance of two cities competing for trading 
power, with Byblos emerging as the victor. Here, 
Khnumhotep Ill's roles as overseer of the expedition and 
king's confidant in Asiatic matters would have surely been 
vital, leading to the inscription's placement in his tomb 
while glorifying the topos of the superlative Egyptians and 
the abysmal Asiatics who are determined literally as pf 
and figuratively as tied up, kneeling, figures with coiffed 
hair. Despite such a stereotypical representation, the 
remaining text signifies Egyptian commercial and political 
involvement in the coastal Northern Levant during 
Dynasty 12. It further signals the Egyptians' knowledge 
of their neighbours' political frameworks and geography. 

4.3.1.3 Late Twelfth Dynasty, reign of Amenemhat III 

Among the pottery types uncovered within Amenemhat Ill's 
first pyramid complex at Dahshur are sherds of Syro- 
Palestinian store-jars.”' The fragments of two bases and 
a rim ascribe to MBIIA forms and signify trade with the 
Levant.’” 

Presenting more hostile relations are two well-preserved 
pectorals buried in the tomb of Amenemhat Ill's sister, 
Mereret (Eigures 4.31-32). The first pectoral depicts a 
cartouche of Senwosret III beneath which are opposing. 


™ Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 37. See Chapter 6.3.3 for this title's use 
by the Byblite elite. 

Arnold, MDAIK3% (1982), 41-42. 

De Morgan, Dahchour 1, 73-74, figs 164-165; Allen, in Pottery 2, 
188-190, 194. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 



Figure 4.33. Marl C jar with hieratic text, burial of 

SiTWERET, TOMB OF HORKHERTI, DAHSHUR. 

After Allen, in Archaism and Innovation, 

FIG. 1 [11]. 

kneeling figures of Asiatics with yellow skin, shoulder- 
length hair and pointed beards. Each raises his arm towards 
the face and has his hair grasped by a griffin that additionally 
tramples a darker-skinned figure, probably another 
foreigner (Figure 4.31).’^^ The second pectoral portrays 
two facing and identical smiting scenes, each featuring the 
king and a yellow-skinned Asiatic captive with a coiffed 
hairstyle, short beard and decorated kilt (Figure 4.32).™ 
Each Asiatic is armed, carrying a probable dagger in one 
hand and a throw-stick in the other, lifting it up before his 
face as if to stop the smiting king. Surrounding glyphs read 
np- nfr nb ti.wy his.wt nb.(w)t N(.yymj^.t-R^.w 'the good 
god, lord of the two lands and all foreign lands, Nimaatra 
(Amenemhat III)'. Between the king's legs are skr St.tyw 
'smiting the St.tyw', verifying the kneeling figures' Asiatic 
identity and affirming the continuity of the smiting scene 
as a topos representation of kingly control over Egypt's 
enemies. 

A different reference to the Levant occurs in the burial 
of Sitweret in the tomb of Horkherti (Nr 31). Recently 
excavated and yet to be completely published, the burial 
probably belonged to a member of an elite family of viziers 
and officials.’^^ Its assemblage includes a cedar coffin 
as well as a Marl C jar with a label apparently reading 
irp n(.y) Kt 'wine of Kf, the toponym identified as a site 
near Homs in modern Syria (Figure 4.33).’^^ Evidently, 
Levantine commodities were distributed in Egyptian 
vessels likely via an Egyptian trading centre. Along with 
the cedar coffin, this highlights the demand for Northern 
Levantine products by the capital's elite. 


™ De Morgan, Dahchour 1, 64, pi. 19 [1]. 

™ Gee, JARCE 41 (2004), 27. 

™ Arnold, 'Private Tombs'; Allen, in Archaism and Innovation, 327. 

™ Alien, in Archaism and Innovation, 321, fig. 1 [11]; Arnold,'Private 
Tombs'. 


4.3.1.4 Thirteenth Dynasty 
Shaft-tomb of Nebhoteptikhered 

Another princess whose shaft-tomb contained a 
representation of an Asiatic is Nebhoteptikhered. Located 
within Amenemhat Ill's pyramid complex, the tomb's 
contents bear closer affinities to those of Awibra Hor's 
nearby shaft-tomb.’^^ The location and burial goods support 
the ascription of Nebhoteptikhered to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty, with a possible familial relation to Awibra, 
perhaps as his and, as some theorise. Queen Nebhotepti's 
daughter.’^* The tomb yielded a wooden statuette of a 
standing male described as 'un semite'.’^"^ Wearing a short 
kilt with one arm preserved by his side, the figure's black 
hair is near shoulder-length (Figure 4.34). The presence 
of a short pointed beard covering the figure's lower jaw 
from ear to ear is akin to Asiatic beards, such as that of 
Khnumhotep II's 'Ibsl, suggesting that the statuette is of 
an Asiatic.’^® Other elements absent from de Morgan's 
sketch but pictured in Borchardt's publication’^' are 
possible hieroglyphs on the figure's chest’^’ and a broken 
nose. As Nebhoteptikhered's statuette does not depict the 
Asiatic in a submissive position, it presents a less bellicose 
representation of Levantines. 

Graffiti, pyramid of Senwosret III 

Beneath Senwosret Ill's pyramid is a system of underground 
apartments and tunnels accessible via a vertical shaft dug 
into the pyramid's inner court.’^^ An unblocked corridor 
leads to an antechamber, devoid of obstacles, with an 
easterly door opening into a serdab.”"' Here, the walls 
are covered with the graffiti of figures bearing foreign 
features (Figure 4.35). Although the subterranean complex 
was likely constructed during Senwosret Ill's reign,’^^ the 
graffiti may date to a later period. De Morgan originally 
attributed them to the complex's builders, yet it is 
doubtful whether workers would have been permitted to 
deface a royal structure during or immediately following 
construction.”*’ Finds dating between the late Twelfth 
Dynasty and Second Intermediate Period indicate that 
individuals could have entered the chambers at this 
time.”’ Pyramid blocks were also quarried near the end 


™ De Morgan, Dahchour 1, 91-117; Ryholt, Second Intermediate 
Period, 211-21%, n. 750. 

™ Some have dated the tomb to the late Twelfth Dyna.sty, identifying 
Nebhoteptikhered as Amenemhat Ill's daughter. Ryholt, Second 
Intermediate Period, 217-218, n. 750; Hari, BSEG 4 (1980), 45-48; 
Wastlhuber, Die Beziehungen zwischen Agypten und der Levante, 
94; Schmitz, Titei sl-njswt 'Konigsohn', 195, n. 5. 

™ De Morgan, Dahchour 1,116-117, figs 270, 274. 

™ See Chapter 4.4.1.3, Figure 4.52. See also Wastlhuber, Die 
Beziehungen zwischen Agypten und der Levante, 94. 

Borchardt, Statuen und Statuetten 2, 78, pi. 88 [515]. 

™ Cautiously identified as two hieroglyphs in the centre of the chest, 
the one above being similar to t=5=!l. 

Arnold, Senwosret III, 33-34. 

™ Arnold, Senwosret III, 34-35. 

Arnold, Senwosret III, 4 1. 

™ De Morgan explains that the graffiti was created for 'le simple desir 
de passer leur temps pendent que leurs camarades travaillent au fond 
de la mine'. De Morgan, Dahchour 2, 95; Arnold, Senwosret III, 42. 
™ Arnold, Senwosret III, 41-42; Arnold, in Second Intermediate 
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of the Ramesside period, leading Di. Arnold to distinguish 
the foreigners as northerners from the AegeanT^* An 
examination of the graffiti, however, points to a Thirteenth 
Dynasty date, agreeing with Do. Arnold's proposition.’^^ 

The graffiti includes several profile portraits of males 
(Figure 4.35), most of whom have hairdos with a tuft 
above the forehead. The style at the back varies from 
voluminous yet straight to round and coiffed. The closest 
parallels are found in the Asiatic warriors' hairstyles from 
the fragment of Senwosret I's pyramid (see Figure 4.43) 
and Amenemhat's tomb, Beni Hassan (see Figure 4.50). 
Two complete figures of individuals are depicted with this 
distinctive hairstyle. That on the south wall (Figure 4.35d) 
wears a garment draped over his shoulders with a fringed 
edge partially hanging loose beneath the left shoulder, 
and the other on the east wall (Figure 4.35b) is dressed 
in similar attire with fringed/dotted detailing on the left 
shoulder. The clothing and hairstyles support the two's 
identification as Asiatics.’""* As for when they were drawn, 
the stance and apparel of the only typical portrayal of 
an Egyptian on the south wall (Figure 4.35d) points to 
the Thirteenth Dynasty.’"*' This period also presents the 
most likely date when visitors could have entered the 
subterranean complex with ease and without attracting 
punishment. 

The Egyptian-like figure on the south wall provides a 
point of comparison with the Asiatic portraits,’"” as the 
artists clearly differentiated the two's phenotype. It is also 
likely that the individuals who drew them were themselves 
Asiatic, as the graffiti mostly focus on these non-Egyptians. 
The purpose of the graffiti cannot be positively ascertained. 
Do. Arnold suggests a connection between the south wall's 
falcon and the worship of chthonic Sokar, positing that 
the visitors had a religious experience in the subterranean 
complex and 'left the sketches as a token of their visit'.’"*’ 
Conversely, they could be tomb robbers or explorers who 
chose to draw familiar images on the walls of a former 
ruler's complex. In any case, the graffiti portray a certain 
freedom to express ethnic identity, indicating awareness of 
what physically distinguished such an identity during the 
late Middle Kingdom. 


Period, 204, n. 165. 

73 S Arnold, Senwosret 111, 42, 42-43. 

Arnold, in Second Intermediate Period, 204. 

Arnold, in Second Intermediate Period, 202-204, n. 159. The 
fringed edge of the gai'ment depicted on the south wall is similar 
to those of Asiatics in the Beni Hassan tombs of Khnumhotep I and 
Khnumhotep II (Figures 4.49, 4.52). 

Arnold, in Second Intermediate Period, 204. 

This is also suggested in Arnold, in Second Intermediate Period, 
204-205. 

Arnold, in Second Intermediate Period, 205-206. 



Figure 4.34. Wooden statuette, tomb of 
Nebhoteptikhered, Dahshur. After de 
Morgan, Dahchour 1, fig. 270. 


4.3.2 Harageh, el- 

Lat.Lon. 29°13'N 3r02'E 

Refs PM 4, 105-107; Engelbach, Harageh; Grajetzki, 
Harageh. 

Chron. Twelfth to early Fifteenth Dynasty 

Opposite el-Lahun lies el-Harageh, where a number of 
Predynastic to New Kingdom cemeteries were uncovered. 
The cemeteries include approximately 300 burials of the 
Middle Kingdom, primarily of the late Twelfth to early 
Thirteenth Dynasties.Due to the cemeteries' proximity to 
el-Lahun, scholars have proposed that the nearby cultivated 
lands were estates owned by the elite of el-Lahun, who 
were buried at el-Harageh.Although not proven, the size 
and quality of finds from el-Harageh's tombs suggest that 
they belonged to higher status individuals, some possibly 


See n. 78; Engelbach, Harageh', Grajetzki, Harageh, 21-22. 
Engelbach, Harageh, 9; David, Pyramid Builders, 178. Kemp and 
Merrillees argue that the almost 4km distance between el-Lahun 
and el-Harageh reduces the chance that el-Lahun's workers were 
buried at el-Harageh. Instead, el-Harageh's cemeteries were 
probably associated with a nearer settlement constructed for a yet 
undiscovered royal building project (Kemp and Merrillees, Minoan 
Pottery, 15). 
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Figure 4.35. Graffiti, pyramid ofSenwosret III, Dahshur. After Arnold, Se/vm/osret///, pls 24-26. 

(a) North wall; (b) East wall; (c) North doorframe of serdab; and (d) South wall. 
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Group 

Place of Origin 

Level 

Dynasty 

1 

Lebanese 'Akkar Plain and Tripoli 

VIc-b 

Mid-late 15 

2 

Inland Lebanon, between Sidon and Tripoli 

VII-VIc 

Early 13 to mid-15 

3 

Lebanese coast, between Sidon and Tripoli 

Vll-Vla 

Early 13 to late 15 

4 

Northern Israeli coast, possibly around 
the Haifa Bay 

Vll-Vla 

Early 13 to late 15 

Other 

Inland Levant, including Ashkelon region 

Vll-Vla 

Early 13 to late 15 


Figure 4.36. Petrographic groups 
IDENTIFIED FROM A 
PETROGRAPHIC ANALYSIS 
OF IMPORTED VESSELS 
FROM Kom Rabi'a. After 
OWNBY, CANAANITE JARS 
FROM MEMPHIS, 120-178. 


of the royal family.^"'*’ Pertinent data from the cemetery 
includes: 

• Tell el-Yahudiyah ware,’'*^ including two piriform 
jugs from Tomb 297 with parallels from the early 
Thirteenth Dynasty,’'** two wheel-made globular jugs 
with parallels from the early Fifteenth Dynasty,’'**’ 
and fragments of unknown shape;’*** and 

• A tall ovoid dipper juglet from Tomb 297, decorated 
in red and white horizontal bands.’** The shape is 
very similar to locally made dipper juglets from 
Tell el-Dab'a's Stratum D/3,’*’ although no parallels 
for its decoration can be found. Based on form, a 
Fifteenth Dynasty date is favoured. 

These finds indicate that some elite individuals buried at 
el-Harageh had access to Levantine(-influenced) products 
during the Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate 
Period. 

4.3.3 Hawara 

Lat.Lon. 20°16'N 30°54'E 

Refs Petrie, Kahun, 18, pi. 11 [2-4]; Marochetti, 
JEA 86 (2000), 44, pi. 7 [1]. 

Chron. Mid-Thirteenth Dynasty 

Approximately 9km northwest of el-Lahun is Hawara, 
the location of the second pyramid and mortuary complex 
of Amenemhat III. Excavated by Petrie, the site contains 
tombs of Dynasties 12-13,’** one of which belongs to the 


™ For instance, court type Tombs 280 and 608 contained remnants 
of beaded flagellums while silver pectoral fragments decorated 
with such royal symbols as the bee and the falcon were found 
in Tomb 124. Engelbach, Harageh, 15-16, pi. 15 [2]; Grajetzki, 
Harageh, 23-26, 31; Richards, Society and Death, 104-124. 
Engelbach dates the vessels to Dynasty 12 (Harageh, 10). 

Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian Group 1.3.2a with 
contemporaneous finds from Tell el-Dab'a's Strata F-E/2. 
Engelbach, Harageh, pi. 41 [99f, j]; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, 
fig. 37a-b; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 169, 553, figs 105, 110. 

™ Aston and Bietak’s Late Egyptian IX Groups L.9.1 and L.9.4 
with contemporaneous finds from Tell el-Dab'a's Stratum E/3. 
Engelbach, Harageh, pis 41 [99d], 52; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, 
fig. 19c; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 257, 556, figs 183, 186, 189’. 

750 Engelbach, Harageh, 10, pi. 10 [15]. 

Engelbach, Harageh, 11, pis 10 [12], 41 [99s]; Kemp and 
Merrillees, Minoan Pottery, 34, fig. 16. 

The shape of the neck and the ovoid body find close pai'allels with 
Juglet 2619 from Tell el-Dab'a's A/II-m/16-Nr 1. Kopetzky, in MBA 
in the Levant, 234, 242, fig. 6. 

™ Fetrie, Kahun, 18. 


'controller of a phyle' Imenysenebnebwy. Possibly dating 
to the reign of Khendjer,’*'* the tomb owner is shown on 
one fragment before an offering table, next to which are 
remnants of two horizontal registers probably showing 
offering bearers.’** Between the two is a row with the 

inscription ‘r I wdp.w Mnw-nfr ’’’Jm, butler,’** 

Menunofer',’*’ identifying a foreigner with an Egyptian 
name and thus his assumption of local customs. The 
term may similarly be inscribed at the beginning 

of a partially preserved column of text above the seated 
Imenysenebnebwy. Overall, then, the block provides 
evidence for the employment of Asiatics by middle 
class Egyptians in the region of Hawara during the mid- 
Thirteenth Dynasty. 

4.3.4 Kom Rabi'a 

Lat.Lon. 29°50'N 31° 15'E 

Refs Bader, TeD 19; Ownby, Canaanite Jars from 
Memphis. 

Chron. Late Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasty 

Kom Rabi'a, a mound 300m south of Mit Rahina, was 
first excavated by the Egypt Exploration Society between 
1984 and 1990.’*** Within the 500m’ area examined at the 
northwest section of the mound (Kom Rabi'a Area AT/ 
RAT) is a stratified sequence dating between Dynasties 12 
and 26.’*^ Pertinent to this study are Levels VIII to VI of 
the Middle Kingdom strata, in which foreign pottery was 
uncovered (Figures 4.36-37).’®** 

Over 98% of the ceramic repertoire is Egyptian in 
style,’®* providing chronological points of comparison 


™ Fiore-Marochetti, JEA 86 (2000), 43. 

Block 1889.1021 at the A.shmolean Museum, Oxford. Fiore- 
Marochetti, JEA 86 (2000), 44, pi. 7 [ 1 ]; Petrie, Kahun, 1 8 , pi. 11 [2]. 
™ Ward, 90 [755]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 152 [5]. 

Bourriau and Gallorini, in Pottery 2, 107; Giddy, Memphis 2, 1. 
Giddy, Memphis 2, 1-4. 

™ Giddy and Jeffreys, JEA 77 (1991), 4. The discoveiy of late Middle 
Kingdom seals has also been mentioned in preliminary reports. 
Richards lists two bearing the ^nr^ formula from, apparently, an 
Eighteenth Dynasty context (Richards, Anra Scarabs, 132) whereas 
Ben-Tor, in reference to these two '"/ir'" scarab seals, writes that they 
were 'among a late Middle Kingdom group of discarded sealings' 
(Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 46). Due to such discrepancies regarding their 
context and the lack of the excavation's publication, they are not 
included here. However, if the seals are of late Middle Kingdom 
date, then they con'oborate the ceramic evidence by indicating 
Memphite access to Levantine imports. 

Bourriau, in Ancient Egypt, 184. 
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Figure 4.37. Geographic designates of petrographic groups 1-4 of imported vessels from 
K oM Rabi'a. After Ovynbx Canaanite Jars from Memphis, fig. 5.9. 


with sites further north. Bader's studies on Kom Rabi'a's 
ceramic association with Tell el-Dab'a have revealed a 
synchronisation between Tell el-Dab'a's G/4 and Kom 
Rabi'a's Level VIII; G/3-1 with Level VII; F-E/3 with 
Level VIe-d; and D/3 with Level Vlb.’'’^ The studies also 
report that distinct regional variations are first attested 
in the ceramics of Strata F-E/3 and Level VIe-d (the late 
Thirteenth Dynasty), with evidence of continued albeit 
limited contact until at least the mid-Fifteenth Dynasty. 
Evidently there was growing regionalisation,^'’'' but it 
remains unclear whether a complete cultural or political 
border existed between the two cities from the late 
Thirteenth Dynasty. Still, it is apparent that middle to 
lower class individuals were not under complete control 
by a non-Memphite hegemony. Additionally, no evidence 
exists for a takeover by a foreign race. 

The same may be deduced from the non-Egyptian pottery 
at the site.’*^ Fragments of Tell el-Yahudiyah ware were 
discovered,including an imported Piriform la juglet 
attributed to Dynasty 13 with parallels from el-Lahun, 
Byblos and Tell el-Dab'a.^'=^ The majority of foreign wares 
were of Syro-Palestinian store-jar sherds, most of which 


Bader, in Synchronisation of Civilisations 3, 249-267; Bader, in 
Proceedings of the 5"’ International Congress, 207-223; Bader, TeD 19. 
Bader, in Synchronisation of Civilisations 3, 265; Bader, in 
Proceedings of the 5"' International Congress, 214-216. 

Bader, in Synchronisation of Civilisations 3, 265; Bader, in 
Proceedings of the 5"' International Congress, 216-217. 

These include a Cypriote Base Ring juglet and several sherds of 
Nubian ware akin to the Pan-Grave tradition. Jeffreys and Giddy, 
JEA 75 (1989), 2; Bourriau, in Egypt and Africa, 132. 

™ Bader, TeD 19, 383-387, 497-498. 

Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian Type Group 1.1.5. Bader, 
TeD 19, 496 [6094]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 144, 552, figs 85-86; 
Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, fig. 29 [b]. 


occur in Level Vld.^'^* Petrographic and chemical analyses 
of 51 jar samples from Levels VI and VII deduced four 
areas for the sherds' fabrics (Figures 4.36-37), including: 
(1) the 'Akkar Plain of northern Lebanon (13.7% of the 51 
samples); (2) inland Lebanon (11.7%); (3) the Lebanese 
coast (39.2%); and (4) the northern Israeli coast (25.4%).™ 
Remaining sherds could not be classified to a particular 
Levantine region, although one sample was probably from 
southern Israel, near Ashkelon.™ 

The findings agree with petrographic tests on Tell 
el-Dab'a's Syro-Palestinian store-jars,’’' demonstrating 
that such vessels were primarily imported from the 
Northern Levant, specifically the modern Lebanese coast. 
Fabrics at Tell el-Dab'a suggest wider trading patterns as 
well as greater demand, an expected outcome considering 
Tell el-Dab'a's extensive stratigraphy, larger excavation 
area and more varied social classes. These same reasons 
restrict the analysis of Kom Rabi'a, a much smaller site, 
as a representation of the city of Memphis.’” Nonetheless, 
Kom Rabi'a provides a sampling of the material culture 


Bourriau, Eretz Israel 21 (1990), 19; Ownby, Canaanite Jars from 
Memphis, 61-62, fig. 3 [9]. 

™ Samples from late Second Intermediate Period and early New 
Kingdom levels are not included here but are listed as residual 
MBA samples in Ownby, Canaanite Jars from Memphis, 120- 
178; Ownby and Bourriau, in Petrographic Approaches to 
Archaeological Ceramics, 175-184, fig. 2; Ownby and Smith, in 
Intercultural Contacts in the Ancient Mediterranean, 269-273, 
fig. 2. 

™ Ov/nhy, Canaanite Jars from Memphis, 141-149. 

See Chapter 4.2.2.8 and 4.2.8; Figures 4.15-16, 4.21. 

Further excavation of the mound and surrounding regions would 
provide a more complete portrait of Memphis during the Middle 
Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period. Until then, the name 
'Memphis' should only be used cautiously. 
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of the more average Memphites who still had continued 
access to and demand for Levantine commodities well into 
the Fifteenth Dynasty. 

4.3.5 Lahun, el- 

Lat.Lon. 29°13'N 30°59'E 

Refs PM 4, 107-112; Petrie, Illahun; Petrie, Kahun; 
Petrie, Brunton and Murray, Lahun 2; Griffith, 
HieraticPapyri; Kwplony-Heckel.Handschriften 1; 
Merrillees, AJBA 2 (1973), 51-53; Luft, Archiv, 
Luft, in Sesto Congresso 2, 291-291\ David, 
Pyramid Builders; Quirke, Lahun; Collier and 
Quirke, Letters; Collier and Quirke, Religious, 
Literary; Collier and Quirke, Accounts. 

Chron. Mid-Twelfth to early Fifteenth Dynasty 

El-Lahun is located at the entrance of the Fayum and 
was founded by Senwosret II as his final resting place. 
A cemetery of the Middle Kingdom royal family and 
administrative officials was established around the 
north and west of the king's pyramid.Further east, a 
settlement, also known as Kahun,^’'' was developed for 
pyramid workers and personnel who administered the 
cultic activities of funerary temples in the area. First 
excavated by Petrie, several finds in the settlement 
aroused suspicion of a resident immigrant population. 
This was reinforced after the translation of hieratic papyri 
pointed to a number of Asiatics amidst the Egyptian 
population.As findings from renewed excavations are 
not yet published,^^’ archaeological details are largely 
reliant on Petrie's monographs. Settlement data prior to the 
New Kingdom is generally assigned between the reigns of 
Senwosret II and the end of Dynasty 13 with the last king 
attested being Ibiaw,^^* whereas temple papyri date to the 
reigns of Senwosret III and Amenemhat III.’’'* 

4.3.5.1 The settlement 

Petrie's plan lays out a standard, orthogonal, settlement,^*® 
indicating its purpose-built construction during 
Senwosret II's reign.’*' The town includes an 'Acropolis' 
with a sizeable, possibly mayoral, complex,’*’ large houses 
with granaries, and small units. According to the granaries' 
capacities, a population density between 5000 (maximum 


™ Quirke, Lahun, I-IO. 

For more on the ancient Egyptian toponyms for the site and its 
complexes, see Quirke, Administration of Egypt, 157,178, n. 10; Luft, in 
Lahun Studies, 1-41; Horvath, in Arcimism and Innovation, 171-203. 

™ Petrie, Kahun, 25-26, 40-45; Petrie, Illahun, 9-11, 14-15. 

™ Petiie, Kahun, 45-46; Petrie, Illahun, 47-49; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri. 
See Quirke, Lahun, 133; David, Pyramid Builders, 113; Horvath, 
Bulletin du Musee Hongrois des Beaux-Arts 110-111 (2009), 186-190. 
™ Petrie, Kahun, 31, pi. 10 [72]; David, Pyramid Builders, 112-113, 
195-197; Kemp and Menillees, Minoan Pottery, 88-102; Gallorini, 
in Under the Potter's Tree, 410-411. 

™ Quirke, Lahun, 32. 

780 Petrie, Illahun, pi. 14; Petrie, Brunton and Mun'ay, Lahun 2, pis 2, 
33-34a; Kemp, Ancient Egypt, 211-213, fig. 76. 

Petrie, Kahun, 23. 

Petrie, Illahun, 6; Quirke, Lahun, Al, 55. 


rations) and 9000 (minimum rations) has been estimated’** 
while the spatial capacity of houses suggests a population 
of 8000 people.’*'' Finds linked to trade and the presence of 
Levantines are presented below. 

Characteristic non-Egyptian ceramics 

Imported and local imitations of foreign ceramics occur, 
including Cypriote, Minoan, Pan-Grave and Levantine 
pottery.’** The latter includes at least four Levantine 
Painted Wares with decorative band-zones, including a 
dipper juglet similar in form to those from Tell el-Dab'a's 
Strata d/1 (G/4) and b/3 (F);’*® a handle-less(?) piriform 
jug;’*’ two fragments of a shoulder;’** and a vessel's 
neck.’*® Remains of Syro-Palestinian store-jars may have 
also been discovered in recent excavations but remain 
unpublished.”® 

Around 21 specimens of Tell el-Yahudiyah vessels have 
been recorded.’®' These include a piriform juglet with a 
ring base and three zones of decoration paralleling a juglet 
from MBIIA Kafr el-Jarra,’®’ and three other fragments, 
possibly of piriform juglets, comparable to a vessel 
from Mirgissa.’®* The assemblage additionally contains 
MBIIB forms such as a wheel-made globular juglet 
paralleling those from Tell el-Dab'a's Strata E/l-D/2,’®'' 
a cylindrical juglet,’®* and two fragments of a vessel(s) 
with a naturalistic design.’®* Thus, the Tell el-Yahudiyah 
juglets reflect MBIIA and MBIIB styles with Egyptian 
parallels dating between Dynasties 13 and 15. The variety 


Kemp, Ancient Egypt, 215-216, table 1. 

™ Badawy, JARCE 6 (1967), 108. For another estimate see Kemp, 
Ancient Egypt, 217. 

Foreign wares include the neck of a Cypriote White Painted III-IV 
Pendant Line Style jug. Classical Kamares ware and other Minoan 
sherds of closed and open vessels, as well as an incised sherd 
of a bowl paralleling those from Pan-Grave burials at Flu and 
Mostagedda. Petrie, Illahun, 9-10, pi. 1; Kemp and Meirillees, 
Minoan Pottery, 57-86, 98-99, figs 22-23, table 1; Merrillees, 
BASOR 326 (2002), 3, figs 1-2; Gallorini, in Under the Potter's 
Tree, 410-411; Fitton, Flughes and Quirke, in Lahun Studies, 112- 
140; Kemp, JNES 36/4 (1977), 289-292. 

™ Petrie, Illahun, pi. 1 [16]; Merrillees, AJBA 2 (1973), 51-53, fig. 2; 
Bagh, in MBA in the Levant, 92-93; Bagh, TeD 23, 63, fig. 30 [g]; 
Kopetzky, in MBA in the Levant, 229-231, 240, fig. 2 [7280, 4761]. 
Petrie, Illahun, pi. 1 [22]; Merrillees, AJBA 2 (1973), 51-53, fig. 2; 
Bagh, in MBA in the Levant, 92-93; Bagh, TeD 23, 63, fig. 30 [h]. 
™ Petrie, Illahun, pi. 1 [11]; Merrillees, AJBA 2 (1973), 51, fig. 1; 
Bagh, TeD 23, 63, fig. 30 [f]. 

™ Petrie, Illahun, pi. 1 [19]; Bagh, TeD 23, 63, fig. 30 [e]. 

™ They are noted in Petrik, in Erom Illahun to Djeme, 218. 

™ Petrie, Illahun, pi. 1 [17, 20-2]; Petrie, Kahun, pi. 27 [199-202]; 
Merrillees, Trade and Transcendence, 64; Kemp and Meirillees, 
Minoan Pottery, 98, n. 256; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, figs 8 [b], 
13 [d], 

Aston and Bietak's Early Levantine V Group F.3. Petrie, Illahun, 
10,pi. 1 [21]; Contenau, Syria 1 (1920), 127-128,pi. ll;Astonand 
Bietak, TeD 8, 128-137, fig. 74. 

™ Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian Group 1.3.2. Petrie, Illahun, 
10, pi. 1 [17, 20]; Petrie, Kahun, 25, pi. 27 [202]; Kaplan, Tell el 
Yahudiyeh, fig. 32 [b]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 169, figs 106, 108. 
™ Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian IX Group L.9.4. Kaplan, 
Tell el Yahudiyeh, fig. 18 [b]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 257, 499- 
507, figs 186,189, pis 97-102. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian XII Group L.I2.L Kaplan, Tell el 
Yahudiyeh, fig. 8 [b]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 265, figs 195, 201. 

™ Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian Group J. Petrie, Kahun, 
pi. 27 [199-200]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 193. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 



Figure 4.38. Inscriptions on a heddle-jack, el-Lahun. 
After Quirke, Lahun, 95. 


of non-Egyptian pottery attests to trade and a demand for 
Levantine(-influenced) products. Such demand, as well 
as the domestic context, perhaps indicates the presence of 
individuals of foreign ancestry. 

Adornment 

A house in the town's western sector contained a copper 
torque with flattened, coiled ends.^^^ NAA on the copper 
verified that it was not sourced from an area in or near 
Egypt.’'** As a common Near Eastern adornment, it has 
been proposed that the torque belonged to a foreign 
woman living at el-Lahun.However, figurines of males 
and females from Byblos specify that both sexes wore 
the torque.** If belonging to a foreigner, then the torque 
would suggest that he/she could wear customary dress 
in an Egyptian town. If worn by an Egyptian, then the 
torque represents the rising influence of Levantine culture 
on local fashion. At the very least, its appearance in a 
domestic setting signifies contact with the Levant. 

Weaving and spinning 

Spindle whorls and a heddle-jack of imported hard wood 
(see below) denote contact with northerners.*'*' One 
cylindrical heddle-jack features five signs incised around 
its side (Eigure 4.38).*'” Linked to a linear script, possibly 
Semitic,*'** the signs have been interpreted as 

'hi'sb'^°^ or 'dsb.^^^ As Petrie did not record the 
artefact's exact context,**** it could date to a later period. 
However, the type of loom is horizontal, which is the only 
form known in the Middle Kingdom and the less common 
loom type in the New Kingdom, indicating that the heddle- 
jack could be assigned to the earlier occupation of the 
site.***** A palaeographic analysis of the linear script also 


Petrie, Illahun, 12, pi. 13 [18]. 

Gilmore, in Science in Egyptology, 451. 

™ T)?cw\dL, Pyramid Builders, 135-136. 

Seeden, Standing Armed Figurines, 97, pis 96 [1676], 128 [4-6]. 
Quirke, Lahun, 93; Gallorini, Incised Marks, 241; Cartwright, 
Granger-Taylor and Quirke, in Lahun Studies, 92-111. 
Petrie,/<:(3/2HH, pi. 27[85]. 

Sass, however, writes that 'the signs do not resemble Proto- 
Canaanite letters of any date’ {Genesis of the Alphabet, 104). 

Eisler, Die Kenitischen Weihinschriften der Hyksoszcit, 172. 

805 Driver, Semitic Writing, 103. 

Dijkstra, ZDPV 106 (1990), 55-56. 

Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 330-331. 
Reportedly, the context was not recorded in his field books 
(Gallorini, Incised Marks, 248, n. 14). 

Gallorini, Incised Marks, 248-249; Quirke, Lahun, 95-96. 


points to the MBA period.*''* As such, a date between the 
Thirteenth and Eifteenth Dynasties for the creation of the 
heddle-jack is favoured here, its presence thereby implying 
trade with the Levant or, based on its domestic use, the 
presence of literate Near Eastern weavers in the area. 

Organic products*" 

Plants not indigenous to Egypt but native to the 
Mediterranean and Levantine region were among the 
botanical remains at el-Lahun.*'* These include the carob 
plant (Ceratonia siliqua), black cumin {Nigella sativa L.), 
juniper berries (Juniperus oxycedrus) and safflower fruits 
{Carthamus tinctorius L.).*'* The remnants of carob, black 
cumin and safflower offer the earliest archaeological 
instances of the plants in Egypt. If a Middle Kingdom 
date is accepted, it is highly likely that they, along with the 
juniper berries, were imported from the Levant.*''* 

The hard wood used for the spindle whorls and heddle- 
jack (see above) was also imported. Belonging to the 
Pinacaea family, the wood, perhaps of pine or fir,*'* was 
either recycled*'® or imported into el-Lahun. 

43.5.2 The papyri 

The papyri from el-Lahun can be divided into two 
collections; (1) mostly unpublished papyri retrieved from 
the rubbish deposit north of the valley temple, consisting of 
lists and account papyri for Senwosret II's cult and dating 
between Senwosret III and Amenemhat Ill's reign;*'* and 
(2) manuscripts from across the settlement,*'* which was 
occupied from the Twelfth to at least the early Second 
Intermediate Period. Eoreigners are represented either by 
an ethnonym (e.g. 3m(.t) or Mdlw/y) and/or their non- 
Egyptian names. Appendix B.2 includes translations of 
published papyri, with dated documents arranged first 


Dijk.stra proposes a MBIIC or Fifteenth Dynasty date (Dijkstra, 
ZDPy 106 [1990], 55-56). 

Petrie found dyed wool (blue strands, blue with red and green ends, 
and red unspun dyed wool) which Saretta uses as evidence for contact 
with Levantines. The fleece type of the 'weaver's waste' suggests 
a terminus post quern of the Roman period and its radiocarbon 
dating points to the Medieval Age. Although wool has been found 
in other Egyptian contexts, the el-Lahun fabric cannot be positively 
ascertained as Middle Kingdom wool nor as an import until further 
tests are canned out. Petrie, Kahun, 28; Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions 
of West Semites, 146-151; Quirke, Lahun, 95; Jones, Textiles in 
Early Egyptian Funerary Contexts, 158, 171-173, 179, 234, 314, 
317-320; Cooke, Archaeological Textiles Newsletter 17 (1993), 13- 
14; Cartwright, Granger-Taylor and Quirke, in Lahun Studies, 101; 
Kemp and Vogelsang-Eastwood, Ancient Textile Industry, 34-55. 
Gale et ah, in Ancient Egyptian Materials and Technology, 338; 
Germer, in Lahun Studies, 88-89; Battle and Tons, Carob tree, 20- 
21; Zohary, Israel Journal of Plant Sciences 50/1 (2002), 141-145. 
Germer, in Lahun Studies, 88-89; Petrie, Kahun, 47, 50. 

Also suggested in Germer, in Lahun Studies, 88-89; Szpakowska, 
Daily Life, 96. See Chapter 4.4.1.2-4.4.1.3 and Figure 4.54 for 
possible artistic representations of carob at Beni Hassan. 
Caifwright, Granger-Taylor and Quirke, in Lahun Studies, 92-111; 
Quirke, Lahun, 93. 

Cartwright, Granger-Taylor and Quirke, in Lahun Studies, 97; 
Gallorini, Incised Marks, 241. 

Quirke, La/um, 31-33. 

Griffith, Hieratic Papyri; Collier and Quirke, Letters, v-ix; Collier 
and Quirke, Accounts. 
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and in chronological order. Further information on the 
manuscripts and their respective bibliographic references 
are provided in Figure B.l. 

The papyri specify that male and female Asiatics were 
employed in temple activities and non-cultic duties. These 
references, which mostly occur in papyri uncovered 
near the temple, include such occupations as temple 
door-keepers, attendants, retainers, singers, dancers and 
Jji-priests. Singers, male and perhaps female,*'^ could 
perform at the Residence (P Berlin 10002) while dancers 
performed at local, regional and national festivals for 
Egyptian deities (UC 32191). Asiatics seem to have some 
association with those who recorded temple activities; 
they are noted as letter deliverers, a position requiring 
reliability, efficiency and a good knowledge of the town's 
layout and inhabitants. Foreigners participating in non- 
cultic duties were evidently employed as butchers, stone- 
haulers, workmen and house-servants. The latter could 
work for the same household across generations or could 
be transferred from one to another in legal documents 
such as UC 32058 or UC 32167. The inheritor would 
additionally be legally responsible for Asiatic youths, 
perhaps the house-servants' children. As for administrative 
tasks, UC 32143E suggests that an Asiatic was hired as 
a staff member to the vizier while Papyrus Berlin 10004 
consists of an Asiatic phyle leader. Eoreigners could 
also be attached to an administrative district, as in 
UC 32201 and UC 32286. Both Papyrus Berlin 10004 and 
UC 3215IB also note Asiatic soldiers led by an 'overseer 
of the expedition of The title, as well as Papyrus 

Berlin 10010's 'scribe of the ’’im.w', points to a structured 
managerial hierarchy specifically for the Asiatic milieu. 

The unpublished Papyrus Berlin 10002 evidently lists 50 
singers performing at the Residence, many of whom are 
Asiatic.*^® Dating to Year 36 of Amenemhat Ill's reign, 
the papyrus includes such names as Um Senwosret's 
son Khakheperraseneb (nickname Ityihor), Senwosret 
(nickname Senet (nickname Itni), Urn Iqeq's son 

Khakheperrawah (nickname U), Khakhereperraseneb 
(nickname Mki) and Senet (nickname Khayti).*^' 
Also unpublished is Papyrus Berlin 10004 from 
Amenemhat Ill's Year 21 listing Uw.w, including an 
'overseer of the expedition of the singer Khaaye 

and 'the great w‘'b-priest Nofrit's son S-n-i-h-r'. Such non- 
Egyptian names as B^ri (Baaliya?),®^® Mki (Malku?)*^'* 


Papyrus Berlin 10391 a-e suggests that a female Asiatic singer could 
feature in the temple papyri (Kaplony-Heckel, Handschriften 1, 
227 [576]). See, however, Petrik, in lllahun to Djeme, 213. 
Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 26-11 \ Luft, in Sesto 
Congresso 2, 292-296; Kaplony-Heckel, Handschriften 1, 2 [2]. 
IjxfU in Sesto Congresso 2, 292-195. w 

Transcribed by Kaplony-Heckel as 11 im.y-ry ms^ 

^jm.w (Kaplony-Heckel, Handschriften 1, 3 [4]). See Chapter 
4.5.5.1 for the title's usage at Wadi el-Hol. 

Luft, in Sesto Congresso 2, 294; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 
146; Schneider, AsPN, 87. See also the inscription of ^pr-B^ir at 
Tell el-Habwa I (Chapter 4.2.4.1). 

Luft, in Sesto Congresso 2, 294. This is similar to the names attested 
for a ruler in Khnumhotep Ill’s biography, Dahshur (see Chapter 
4.3.1.2), a territory and ruler in the Levant (E37 and E62 of the 
Saqqara Execration Texts, Chapter 4.3.8) and a foreign ruler in the 


and S-n-i-h-ry^ and their correlations with Egyptian 
appellations, reflect the individuals' Asiatic origins as 
well as their acculturation. The same case is observable 
in the translated papyri, where the majority classified 
as Urn have Egyptian names. A common designation is 
'Senwosret' or Senwosret IPs throne name 'Khakheperra', 
obviously relating to el-Lahun's founder. Perhaps, then, 
the foreigners were given common local names when 
they migrated into the area. Papyrus Berlin 10021 offers 
a clue that Asiatics were collected to work from a wn.t. 
Despite Larkman's tenuous suggestion that this was a 
'special prison' where war captives were kept,*^® the 
location is given a in determinative and could refer to 
a designated area where Asiatics lived or (were) gathered 
for vocational opportunities. Again, this would point to an 
organised conglomeration for Asiatics at el-Lahun. 

The papyri suggest that the number of Asiatics increased 
between the reigns of Senwosret 111 (Year 6) and 
Amenemhat IV.*^^ Their adoption of Egyptian names, 
employment as Egyptian temple priests and performance 
at festivals demonstrates their close affinity with Egyptian 
traditions. This acculturation perhaps attracted their positive 
treatment by the Egyptians which, in fact, is supported by 
several instances, including those where Egyptians are 
listed alongside Asiatics. Similarly, Papyrus Berlin 10047 
presents a case where the scribe saw fit to write Initefs 
occupation before his designation as Uiw, and UC 32127 
records a female servant, seemingly Egyptian, under an 
Asiatic's responsibility. One letter which Luft finds to be 
discriminatory. Papyrus Berlin 10228E with fragments 
from 10323A and lOlllAa, could be taken as a preference 
for Egyptian rather than Asiatic workers.*^* The Hymns to 
Senwosret 111 (UC 32157) additionally present a hostile view 
of Levantines, with the king slaughtering the Pd.tyw, striking 
the Iwn.tyw and restraining the St.tyw. The hymns, however, 
denote a topos representation of foreigners intended to 
depict the king as protector. Still, the evidence attests that 
the Egyptians, maybe even as children in households with 
foreign servants, were well-accustomed to Asiatics. It is, 
therefore, no surprise that Hathor is mentioned as 'lady of 
Byblos' during Amenemhat IV's reign (UC 32196). 

The papyri correspond with the archaeological data. 
Clearly, a Levantine community was thriving at el-Lahun 
and was involved in vocational ventures from at least 
Senwosret Ill's reign. Although the pottery features 
Cypriote, Minoan and Pan-Grave forms, the papyri only 
reveal that the Um.w and Mdi.w/y were at el-Lahun.®^® 

region of Sinuhe's 7?? (Chapter 4.6.9). See also Figure 7.10. 

Luft, in Sesto Congresso 2,297; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 
161. 

Larkman, JSSEA 34 (2007), 110. 

Also observed by Luft in Sesto Congresso 2, 297. 

Luft, in Sesto Congresso 2, 297. Interestingly, the name of the 
nomarch given this request, Senwosret's son Khakheperraseneb, 
matches that of Senwosret's son Khakheperraseneb mentioned 
a year earlier in Papyrus Berlin 10002. If they are the same person, 
then one could question why the overseer of sealers did not wish 
the nomarch to send Asiatics when his father was one. Perhaps the 
matter concerned Egyptians and thus necessitated native workers. 
For the Mdj.w/y see UC 32191 and UC 32143A (Collier and 
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Foreign weavers and spinners are not mentioned in 
the papyri,*'’” yet such activities may have been carried 
out by house-servants. Trade in organic products is 
substantiated by the many attestations of cedar (ff),*’' 
which was evidently used in temple architecture.*’’ As the 
archaeological evidence suggests that trade persisted into 
Dynasty 15, it is likely that Asiatics continued to reside 
in el-Lahun. The data confirms the Egyptian population's 
exposure to Levantine ethnic groups, their religion, dress, 
language, commerce and possibly food. Organised and 
hierarchical institutions were possibly set up to coordinate 
relations between Egyptians and Asiatics, and a certain 
degree of mutual respect and appreciation appears to 
have presided. None of the evidence indicates an Asiatic 
invasion or disregard for the foreign population, but the 
absence of royal-name seals of the Hyksos suggests that 
relations with the Fifteenth Dynasty were meagre. Until 
further archaeological work is carried out, it is only possible 
to surmise that el-Lahun reached its peak as a hub of cultic 
and commercial activity during the late Twelfth Dynasty, 
when a Levantine population became well-integrated into 
the Egyptian settlement but was still among the lower to 
middle class of society. 

4.3.6 Lisht, el- 

Lat.Lon. 24°34'N 31° 13'E 

Refs Merrillees, AJBA 2 (1973), 53-57; Kemp and 
Merrillees, Minoan Pottery, 1-6; Arnold, Arnold 
and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 13-32; Arnold, in Haus 
und Palast, 13-21; Bourriau, in Studies in Plonour 
of William K. Simpson, 101-116; Saretta, Egyptian 
Perceptions ofWest Semites,!!, 155-157,171-180, 
pis 20, 32-33, 38, 40; Arnold, Tomb Architecture-, 
Martin, in Scarabs of the Second Millennium BC, 
103-106; Bietak and Kopetzky, in Exploring the 
Longue Duree, 7-34. 

Chron. Early Twelfth to Eifteenth Dynasty 

Approximately 65km south of Cairo, near the Middle 
Kingdom capital of Itjtawy, is el-Lisht. The site 
features the pyramid complexes of the first two kings of 
Dynasty 12, Amenemhat I (el-Lisht North) and Senwosret I 
(el-Lisht South). These were surrounded by a necropolis 
for officials, as well as quarters for funerary cult priests 
that later developed into a Thirteenth Dynasty settlement 
(el-Lisht North).*” Investigations at the site were recorded 
by Lepsius, Maspero and the Institut fran 9 ais d'archeologie 
orientale.*’"* Recently, the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
re-excavated the Middle Kingdom remains.*” 

Q\mk£, Accounts, 92-93, 176-177). 

** See, however, those of Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446, Chapter 4.6.3. 
Collier and Quirke, Accounts, 68-69 (UC 32125), 116-117 
(UC 32310), 170-171 (UC 32104), 260-261 (UC 32152A). 

UC 32125 and UC 32152A (Collier and Quirke, Accounts, 68-69). 
The latter includes, alongside the cedar, hm.t mi 'new copper' and a 
mnb 'axe', and could therefore be a list of imported commodities. 
Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 14-15. 

Arnold, Tomb Architecture, 11; Gautier and Jequier, Licht. 

Arnold, Tomb Architecture, 11. 



Figure 4.39. FragmentMMA 13.235.1, mortuarytemple 
OF Amenemhat I, el-Lisht. After 'Fragment 
OF Relief', MMA Collection Online (drawn 
FROM photograph). 


4.3.6.1 Early Twelfth Dynasty 
Pyramid complex of Amenemhat I 

One fragment from Amenemhat I's mortuary temple 
portrays a child carried in a brownish-red garment wrapped 
around the back of a female with long hair (Ligure 4.39).*’” 
Such a carrying position is rarely attributed to Egyptians 
before the New Kingdom and is more reminiscent of 
those of unprovenanced Middle Kingdom figurines from 
the Museum of Line Arts and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art,*” a Beni Hassan statuette*’* and the Libyans of 
Khnumhotep I's tomb at Beni Hassan.*” The female's 
hair shows greater similarity with an earlier fragment 
from Nebhepetra Montuhotep's temple at Deir el-Bahri.*°^° 
This Eleventh Dynasty fragment pictures two Asiatic men 
accompanying an Asiatic woman with an infant wrapped 
at her back. So, the portrayal of a child on a female's back 
could be attributed to a range of foreigners from the Middle 
Kingdom. More on the identity of the el-Lisht figures 
is revealed through the child's yellow skin colour and 
hooked nose, features equivalent to the Asiatic children 
of Khnumhotep II's tomb at Beni Hassan.*'*' Hence, it is 
probable that the decorative programme of Amenemhat I's 
pyramid temple originally included Asiatics. 


MMA 13.235.1 in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Goedicke, Re- 
Used Blocks, 146-147. 

Wildung, Le Moyen Empire, 182, fig. 159; Hayes, Scepter of 
Egypt 2, 35, fig. 16. 

See Chapter 4.4.1.4, Plate 3. Arnold, in Offerings to the Discerning 
Eye, figs 1-3. 

See Chapter 4.4.1.1, Figure 4.48; Goedicke, Re-Used Blocks, n. 387. 
““ Naville, Deir el-Bahari 1, pi. 15f. 

'Fragment of Relief, MMA Collection Online. See Chapter 4.4.1.3, 
Figure 4.52. 
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Figure 4.40. Reconstructed wall scene depicting Syro-Palestinian store-jars, el-Lisht. 
After Arnold, Tomb Architecture, pl. 25[a-b]. 


Depiction of characteristic non-Egyptian ceramics 

At the southwest corner of Amenemhat I's pyramid 
complex is Pit 614 in which blocks from the tombs of 
Sobeknakht and Rehuerdjersen were uncovered.Dating 
to Amenemhat I's reign, the tombs belong to high officials, 
the former a royal chief steward and the latter a treasurer 
and royal sealer.*"*^ One tomb scene, of which eight 
fragments remain, illustrates Egyptian scribes recording 
the activities of workers filling with wine and sealing jars 
(Figure 4.40).*"*'^ 

The vessels being filled greatly resemble Syro-Palestinian 
store-jars with their handles, large ovoid shape and wide, 
thickened rims. Parallels include an EBIV/MBI jar from 
Byblos's Baalat temple and a MBIIAjar from the Byblite 
Chamber of Offerings.*''^ The vessels point to the (re)use of 
Levantine jars by Egyptians and for, apparently, Egyptian 
commodities.*'^'’ As for indications of trade, the possibility 
of the jars' reuse from earlier periods cannot be disproved, 
especially as Egyptians are filling them. Contrarily, the 
tomb owner's high office could have granted him access 
to imported products. Nonetheless, the scene implies the 
use of Syro-Palestinian store-jars during early Dynasty 12. 

Pyramid complex of Senwosret I 

Fragments from Senwosret I's mortuary temple portray 
the royal subjugation of foreigners. Hayes comments on 
a scene in which Senwosret I is illustrated in a smiting 
stance, grasping the hair of nine captives, or the Nine Bows, 
before rows of bound and kneeling individuals.The 
scene includes a Nubian, Puntite, Asiatic, Libyan and two 

Arnold, Tomb Architecture, (n. 

Arnold, Tomb Architecture, 64, 66-61, 85. 

*■*“ MMA 16.3.1 in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Arnold, Tomb 

Architecture, 66-61, pis 125-126. 


Other unidentified foreigners.*'** The kneeling posture of 
one individual is ascertained from the upper register of an 
associated relief picturing Seshat recording the event and 
its spoils (Figure 4.41).*'** The top of the column to the left 
of the reliefs central panel illustrates a seated individual 
carrying an unknown item in his hand.**° His hairstyle is 
slightly bulbous then angular at the back, shaved almost 
straight to the neck. Such a hairstyle is akin to that of an 
Asiatic in the tomb of Amenemhat at Beni Hassan (see 
Figure 4.50, figure to the left), thereby suggesting that the 



Figure 4.41. Seshat recording a possible smiting scene, 

PYRAMID COMPLEX OF SENWOSRET I, EE-LlSHT. 
After Hayes, Scepter of Egypt 1, 188 
(drawn from photograph). 


™ Ftayes, Scepter of Egypt 1, 188. A southerner and a Libyan 
are identified in fragment MMA 13.235.4 from the causeway. 
Other foreigners from the pyramid temple are also depicted in 
MMA 09.180.74. Both fragments are in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


Thalmann, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 64-67, figs 2 [4], 3 [1-4], 
As the jars being sealed have no handles and are more Egyptian 
in shape, perhaps the scene depicts the transfer of Levantine wine 
from imported vessels to Egyptian storage jars. The existence of 
such local jars with Levantine wine is evident from the hieratic text 
painted on a sherd of a Marl C jar neck from the burial of Sitweret 
(see Chapter 4.3.1.3, Figure 4.33). 

The description, particularly of the smiting scene, is reliant on Ffayes, 
Scepter of Egypt 1, 188. 


The theme is also featured in Pepy II's smiting scene at his mortuary 
temple at Saqqara. Such a commonality supports a reliance on the 
Old Kingdom decorative programme for pyramid complexes. See 
Bormzea, Amenemhet 1, 72; Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 44, n. 161. 
The individual underneath with protruding elements in his hair at 
the fore and back is similar to that of MMA 11.151.12, a faience 
fragment probably of the Middle Kingdom from el-Lisht (North) 
that illustrates a foreigner (northeasterner?). The fragment is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Figure 4.42. Fragments MMA 09.180.54 and 09.180.50, 
PYRAMID COMPLEX OF SENWOSRET I, EL-LISHT. 
After 'Block of Relief', MMA Collection 
Online (drawn from photograph). 



Figure 4.43. Fragment MMA 13.235.3, pyramid temple 
OF SENWOSRET I, EE-LlSHT. AFTER 'FRAGMENT 
FROM A Battle Scene', MMA Collection Online 
(drawn from photograph). 


individual is Asiatic and amongst Senwosret I's enemies. 
If, as proposed here, the hairstyle is of Asiatic individuals, 
then a figure in a procession of foreigners from another 
fragment discovered in the altar court could also feature an 
Asiatic with a pointed beard (Figure 4.42).*^' Remaining 
hieroglyphs at the top of the block read °^'1i ini.t 
skr{.w)-^nh 'bringing of captives'. 

The battle that could have brought such prisoners may 
have been preserved in a relief from the pyramid temple, 
probably positioned in the causeway, that portrays a 
bearded man with yellow-brown skin (Figure 4.43).**^^ 
His hair is characterised by its thick red strands and 
a tuft at the front. The tuft is analogous to those of the 
early Twelfth Dynasty Asiatics of Khnumhotep I's tomb 
at Beni Hassan,*^^ the early Thirteenth Dynasty statue 
from Tell el-Dab'a's F/I d/D^'' and the Asiatics of Mereret's 
pectoral.®^^ The red hair colour is also observed for the 
foreigners at Beni Hassan.*^'’ The individual seemingly 
carries in his left hand a spear that is aimed downwards at 
an unknown enemy, signalling that the foreigner could be 


MMA 09.180.54. The fragment has been reconstructed with 
MMA 09.180.50 showing the lower half of two individuals, with 
the Asiatic of MMA 09.180.54 connected with the lower half of a 
body, hands bound behind back and wearing a short kilt. The skin is 
yellow. Both fragments are at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Fischer, Kush 9 (1961), 44-56, 71, n. 57, fig. 10; Hill, in American 
Discovery of Ancient Egypt, 153 [59]. The fragment is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

See Chapter 4.4.1.1, Figure 4.48. 

See Chapter 4.2.2.3, Figure 4.9. 

See Chapter 4.3.1.3, Figure 4.32. 

See Chapter 4.4.1, Figure 4.55. The red colour is also used for the 
hair of Asiatics depicted in the Eleventh Dynasty tomb of Intef 
(Jaros-Deckert, AsasifS, folding pis 1-3). For more on the colour, 
see Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 98-99, 115. 


positioned at the top of a fortress. Another object with a 
pointed end at the bottom left is perhaps associated with a 
type of Asiatic shield pictured in the Beni Hassan tomb of 
Khety.*^^ The combination of elements indicates that the 
figure is an Asiatic warrior. It is, therefore, very possible 
that Senwosret I's pyramid complex consisted of a battle 
scene concerned with fighting and capturing Asiatics.*^* 

4.3.6.2 Late Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasty 

Other evidence from el-Lisht can be generally assigned 
to the late Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasty. They are used 
here only as signs for Asiatics living in the region and as 
examples of Egyptian representations of Asiatics. 

Execration Texts 

Execration Texts painted on mud figurines were collected 
from the surface debris west of the tomb of Senwosretankh 
of Senwosret I's reign.Due to the uncertain context, the 
texts can only be attributed to Dynasty 12 or 13. They 
reportedly begin with 'the deceased, the rebel, 

See Chapter 4.4.1, Figure 4.47. The shield may also be shown in 
the Eleventh Dynasty tomb of Intef (Jaros-Deckert, AsasifS, pi. 17, 
folding pis 1-3). 

858 Pqj. eaiJier royal battle scene, see that of Montuhotep II at 
Deir el-Bahri (Naville, Deir el-Bahari 1, 68-69, pis 14-15; Smith, 
Interconnections in the Ancient Near East, 152, fig. 184). 

MMA 33.1.66-147. The 96 figurines were found alongside a mud 
coffin-shaped container. A manuscript by Posener regarding these 
tablets is reportedly to be published in the near future while a 
publication on the mastaba of Senwosretankh including the tablets 
is also forthcoming. See Lansing and Hayes, BMMA 28/11.2 (1933), 
23-25, fig. 32; Hayes, Scepter of Egypt 1, 329, fig. 217; Redford, 
Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 89, n. 103; Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions 
of West Semites, 173, n. 482; Arnold, Tomb Architecture, 13-16, n. 11. 
Hayes, Scepter of Egypt 1, 329; Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of 
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Saretta notes that, while the majority of names listed are 
Egyptian, three can be 'qualified as Asiatic This, 

along with the reported lack of toponyms and rare inclusion 
of titulary, has led Redford to identify the foreigners as 
possible fugitives.*®^ Yet, until the texts are published, it is 
only possible to surmise that the Egyptians were resorting 
to a known magical ritual to guarantee either protection 
against foreigners'^ or the submission of Asiatic enemies 
within and beyond Egypt. 

Statue base of Imeny 

An unpublished diorite statue base was unearthed in the 
debris of Tomb 499 at el-Lisht North, near Amenemhat I's 
pyramid.*®'^ Eour rows of hieroglyphs are inscribed at the 
feet and evidently include 'Imny im.y-ri ih.w msi n 
'Imeny, overseer of cattle,*®® born to "m. f .*®® The inscription 
indicates that the official, Imeny, was of Asiatic descent. 
His assumption of an Egyptian name and title points to 
the assimilation of Asiatics within the Middle Kingdom 
bureaucracy. Additionally, the material used for the statue 
hints at a royal commission, signalling the administration's 
acknowledgement and rewarding of Asiatic officials.*®’ 

Statuette of a Levantine cultic figure 

A statuette was found at el-Lisht North within the surface 
debris west of Amenemhat I's pyramid.*®* Possibly 
discarded from the nearby Thirteenth Dynasty settlement, 
the figurine has been described as a portrayal of a crowned 
king;*®* however, particular details warrant an alternative 
identification. Made from unbaked clay, it measures 21cm 
in height and portrays a standing figure wearing a conical 
crown, the top of which is no longer preserved,*’® as well as 
a close-fitting dress identified by the remains of a greenish 
colour across the torso and right shoulder.*’' The left arm. 

West Semites, 172. 

Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 172-174. 

Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 89, n. 103. 

Di. Arnold suggests that the magical figurines acted as protective 
defences against those who could harm the mastaba (Arnold, Tomb 
Architecture, 16). Texts with a similar function are known from the 
Teti cemetery, Saqqara. See Chapter 4.3.8. 

The statue base is discussed by Saretta {Egyptian Perceptions of 
West Semites, 155-156, pi. 31) and mentioned by Schneider, relying 
on Saretta {Aiislander in Agypten 2, 62). It was accessioned by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art as MMA 15.3.585. Museum curators 
note that they had sold it to The American Museum of Natural Histoiy 
(personal communication). Despite the author's efforts, the artefact 
could not be tracked further and so the information here follows 
Saretta's examination. The black and white facsimile from Saretta's 
thesis is unfortunately not clear enough for a personal assessment. 
Ward, Mex, 11 [41]. 

Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 156. 

Saretta further notes the discovery of two small MBA jars in 
Tomb 499, one of which appears to be a miniature jar with one handle 
and a bulbous body (Sai'etta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 
156, pi. 32). Without further data on the size, fabric and other features 
of the vessels, they cannot be definitively classified as MBA pottery. 
Mace, EMMA 17/12.2 (1922), 13. 

As Mace writes, 'it has a crown, and is ceitainly meant to represent a 
king, but what a queer figure it is... it may have been fashioned in an 
idle moment by one of the craftsmen... it certainly cannot have been 
made as a serious piece of work' (Mace, EMMA 17/12.2 [1922], 13). 
Recent images of the statuette, now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, show the damaged crown. 

For a colour photograph, see 'Statuette of King’, MMA Collection 


right hand and right foot are missing. The head is elongated, 
ears long and protruding, eyes large and round, and chin 
raised. The body is heavyset with small modelled breasts, a 
delineated waist and the possible etching of a bellybutton. 
Such features, particularly those of the face and chin, are 
more akin to cultic figurines uncovered in the Levant, 
specifically those from MBIIA and MBIIB Byblos.*” As 
for the crown, the angle at which it is positioned is more 
similar to the crowns of Levantine statuettes related to a 
'warrior' function.*” One bronze female figurine found 
in a hoard of weapons at Byblos features this crown 
along with a line across the upper decolletage and right 
shoulder indicating dress.*’"' Perhaps the piece of clothing 
can be linked to that of el-Lisht's statuette, supporting 
its portrayal of a Levantine divinity.*’® In any case, the 
el-Lisht statuette's facial characteristics follow Levantine 
rather than Egyptian artistic trends, indicating its non- 
Egyptian craftsmanship. Due to the lack of fabric analysis, 
the statuette's place of manufacture cannot be ascertained. 
However, its discovery near el-Lisht's Middle Kingdom 
settlement not only signifies that Levantine individuals 
were in the region, it also highlights their involvement in 
a non-Egyptian cult in an area that was largely devoted to 
the worship of Egyptian royals. 

4.3.63 Characteristic non-Egyptian ceramics 

Remains of vessels of MBA shape were discovered at 
the cemetery and settlement of el-Lisht (Ligure 4.44). 
The northern pyramid of Amenemhat I yielded one 
sherd of a non-Egyptian clay fabric possibly belonging 
to the shoulder of a bowl or beaker (Ligure 4.44 [1]).*’® 
Two bands of clay mimicking ropes are moulded onto 
the sherd, paralleling a decorative element found on 
Northern and Southern Levantine EBIII-MBIIA vessels.*” 
The fragment was retrieved from a sand filling between 
stones located behind the casing blocks of the main burial 
chamber's passageway.*’* The context was not sealed 
and was susceptible to contamination by tomb robbers, 
but other flint objects uncovered in the sand indicate a 
deposition during the complex's construction.*’* Thus, 
excavators date the sherd to the MBIIA and Amenemhat I's 
reign.**® However, if from the MBIIA, the sherd presents a 

Online. 

Seeden, Standing Armed Figurines, pis G [230, 308], 86 [1511], 96 
[1681, 1682]. 

Seeden, Standing Armed Figurines, 135-137. See also 
Figure 6.16b. 

Seeden, Standing Armed Figurines, 94-95, pis K [1682], 96 [1682]. 
Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 11, n. 499. 

Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 16, figs 6 [1], 7. 

Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 16-17. Parallels include 
those at EBIV Byblos, Tell' Arqa (Phase P) and Jericho, MBIIA Tell 
Aphek and Tell Ifshar, as well as MBIIB-C Baalbek and Lachish 
(Area P-4). For Byblos, see: Bou-Assaf, in Eronze Age in the 
Lebanon, fig. 7 [6]. Tell 'Arqa: Thalmann, in Eronze Age in the 
Lebanon, 64, fig. 2 [9, 18]. Jericho: Kenyon and Holland, Jericho 
4, 255-258, fig. 97 [4, 28]. Tell Aphek: Beck, Tel Aviv 2 (1975), 45, 
figs 1 [4], 2 [12]. Tell Ifshar: Marcus, Porath and Paley, E&L 18 
(2008), 233, fig. 9 [5]. Baalbek: Genz, in Eaalbek/Heliopolis, 144, 
pi. 7 [2]. Lachish: Singer-Avitz, in Lachish, 919, fig. 16.26 [6]. 
Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 16. 

Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 16. 

880 Arnold, Arnold and Allen, 5 (1995), 16-17. 
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Figure 4.44. Selected ceramics, el-Lisht. After Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), fig. 6. 


chronological conundrum as the period is thought to have 
commenced after Amenemhat I's reign. Nevertheless, it 
could be an heirloom or a reused vessel from the EBA, a 
traded item from the near contemporary EBIV period or 
simply deposited at a later time. Other imports include a 
red-burnished dipper juglet and a Levantine Painted Ware 
jug from a tomb at el-Lisht North dated to the mid-Twelfth 
Dynasty (Tomb 756).*®' 

The surface debris near the late Middle Kingdom settlement 
produced imported Middle Minoan ware,**^ Cypriote 
ware,*** Pan-Grave ware,**'' a fragment of Levantine Painted 


Dating is based on the associated Egyptian pottery assemblage. 
Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 17-20, fig. 2; Merrillees, 
AJBA 2 (1973), 53-57, figs 4-5; Bagh, TeD 23, 62, fig. 30 [b-c]; 
'Juglet', MMA Collection Online. 

Kemp and Memllees, Minoan Pottery, 1-6, fig. 1, pis 1-3. 

Arnold, in Haus und Palast, 19. 

Arnold, in Haus und Palast, 19. 


Ware*** and Tell el-Yahudiyah ware (Ligure 4.44 [31-33]).**'’ 
The latter include remnants of piriform juglets paralleling 
those from Tell el-Dab'a Strata G-E/2,*** a sherd decorated 
with a human arm and hand,*** another with birds**" and 
a third belonging to a hawk-shaped juglet, the shape of 
which has been assigned to the early Lifteenth Dynasty.*"® 
Other vessels of foreign fabric include large beakers and 
jars comparable to MBIIB shapes (Ligure 4.44 [24-27]) 
as well as red-painted juglets with pointed bases (Ligure 

Kemp and Merrillees, Minoan Pottery, pi. 3 (first sherd at the top 
left); Bagh, TeD 23, 62, fig. 30 [d]. 

Also known as 'el-Lisht' ware. Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 
(995), 20. 

Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian II Group 1.2.2a. Arnold, 
Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (995), 29-30; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, 
fig. 25 [a]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 152, 552-553, fig. 89. 

*** Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian Vessels with Naturalistic 
Designs (Branch J). Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 193; Smith, 
Interconnections in the Near East, fig. 48 [d], 

Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 200. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian XV Group L.15.2. Aston and 
Bietak, TeD 8, 288, fig. 214; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, fig. 123 [a]. 
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4.44 [28-30]).The majority of imports at the settlement 
are Syro-Palestinian store-jars (3.4% of the pottery refuse) 
with incurving slightly thickened rims (Figure 4.44 [2- 
3]), everted folded rims (Figure 4.44 [4-9]) and flaring 
thickened rims (Figure 4.44 [10-15]).*^^ The incurving 
rim was a popular feature in MBIIA vessels whereas the 
flaring rim was common in the MBIIB-C period.*’^ The 
earliest fragment of a Syro-Palestinian store-jar was 
uncovered between the first and second phase of House 
A3.3's construction (Figure 4.44 [21]), securely dating 
the sherd to Dynasty 13.*^'* Also found was a jar handle 
with a sealing depicting, in deep relief, a falcon before a 
uraeus on a n/i-basket above which sits a wr-bird.**® As 
such designs in deep relief are common in Strata E/2-D/2 
at Tell el-Dab'a,®^'" the handle can be dated between the 
end of the Thirteenth and late Fifteenth Dynasty. As such, 
evidence from the settlement infers that a continuous 
supply of imported goods was available to el-Lisht's 
inhabitants from Dynasty 13 to 15.*^^ 

Imported ceramics were additionally unearthed within the 
settlement's burial shafts. The so-called dolphin jar of Shaft 
Tomb 879 can be generally described as a piriform juglet 
with a flat ring-base, loop-handle and a decorative layer 
depicting dolphins and birds (Figure 4.45).*’* Bourriau 
writes that the 'fabric, shape, technology and decoration 
all place the vase unequivocally within the ceramic 
traditions of Syria/Palestine'.*” Similar decoration may 
be found on vases from MBIIB Tell Beit Mirsim’“ and 
MBIIA-B Sidon,”' the latter of which is favoured as the 
place of manufacture by Bietak and Kopetzky.’”^ NAA of 
the jug identified the fabric as Southern Levantine,’®* yet 
ambiguities surrounding the test process warrant different 
propositions for areas of manufacture.’®"* Until further 
scientific analysis is carried out, the origin of the vessel 
should be attributed to the general region encompassing 
Sidon and Tell Beit Mirsim. The parallels in decoration 
also suggest that the juglet should be dated between the 
MBIIA-B and MBIIB periods. According to the tomb shaft's 
ceramic assemblage, Bourriau posits a deposition between 
the early Thirteenth Dynasty and Awibra Hor's reign.’®* 
F. Arnold, however, notes that Shaft 879 was dug from the 
floor level of House A 1.3 before its last building phase, 
thereby dating the tomb to the early Second Intermediate 



Figure 4.45. The dolphin jar, its shape and decoration, 
Tomb 879, el-Lisht (not to scale). After 
Bourriau, in Studies in Honour of William 
K. Simpson, figs 2-3. 


Period.’®® This is corroborated by four Tell el-Yahudiyah 
piriform juglets from the shaft that find parallels from 
Tell el-Dab'a's Strata F-E/3,’®’ indicating that the tomb, its 
associated burial goods and the dolphin juglet should be 
dated between the late Thirteenth Dynasty and the early 
Second Intermediate Period.’®* So, it is possible to surmise 
that el-Lisht still had access to and a demand for foreign 
commodities well into the Second Intermediate Period. 

4.3.6.4 Other 

Seals with royal names and characteristic Middle Kingdom 
and Second Intermediate Period features were uncovered 
at el-Lisht.’®’ Although not fully published, some reflect 
Levantine design influences, including; 

• Two scarabs, one discovered beneath the right hand 
of a mummy in Pit 830 and the other from settlement 
debris featuring the Hathor symbol.’*® The motif 
is similarly found on scarabs from Tell el-Dab'a 
Strata E/3-D/3’'' and Tell el-Yahudiyah,’** with the 


*’* Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 29, fig. 6. 

Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 27-28, fig. 6. 

Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 28. 

Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 22-23. 

Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 29, fig. 1. 

See Mlinar's scarab group VIb. Mlinar, in Scarabs of the Second 
Millennium BC, 132-133; Bietak, A7A 88/4 (1984), 483-484, ill. 6. 
Arnold, Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 29, fig. 6. 

For a detailed examination and further sources discussing the vase, 
see Bourriau, in Studies in Honor of William K. Simpson 1, 101-116, 
ns 1-3; Bietak and Kopetzky, in Exploring the Longue Duree, 7-34. 
Bouniau, in Studies in Honour of William K. Simpson, 105. 

™ Bouniau, in Studies in Honour of William K. Simpson, 107; Ben- 
Arieh, Tell Beit Mirsim, 93, fig. 2.61 [29]. 

“* Doumet-Ssihsil, in Networking Patterns, 12-15, fig. 13. 

Bietak and Kopetzky, in Exploring the Longue Duree, 7-34. 

™ McGovern et ah, BASOR 296 (1994), 31-43. 

*•* See Chapter 4.2.2.8. 

Bourriau, in Studies in Honour of William K. Simpson, 116. 


906 Arnold, in Haus und Palast, 17. 

™ Bourriau, in Studies in Honor ofW. K. Simpson, 114, fig. 8; Bietak 
and Kopetzky, in Exploring the Longue Duree, 24-28, figs 10-13. 

™ The date is also suggested in Bietak and Kopetzky, in Exploring the 
Longue Duree, 32. 

™ Martin, in Scarabs of the Second Millennium BC, 103-106; Mace, 
BMMA 17/12.2 (1922), 16, fig. 22. 

*’*“ Ben-Tor's Design Class 10D2. Respectively, MMA 22.1.408 and 
MMA 15.3.325, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Ben-Tor, 
Scarabs, 49. 

™ Ben-Tor, Scarair, 101. 

Naville and Griffith, Mound of the Jew, pi. 10 [34]. 
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second closely paralleling a scarab from late MBA 
Tell el-'Ajjul;'’'^ 

• Scarabs from the tomb of Nakht (Pit 468)'”'' 
and settlement debris^'® depicting cross-hatched 
animals in deep relief. Two portray confronting 
cobras (MMA 15.3.181 and MMA 22.1.329). 
Based on the great number of Southern Levantine 
scarabs with such designs, the motifs are likely of 
Levantine origin;'”*’ 

• A scarab with two cobras on either side of a kneeling 
figure holding a lotus.'”^ Again, the large number of 
scarabs from the Levant with this motif points to 
its Levantine origins.^'* Similar designs appear on 
scarabs from MBA Jericho*'^ and Tell el-'Ajjul;®^® 
and 

• One cylinder seal from settlement debris."^' The 
seal is designed with four columns comprising; 
(1) a kneeling figure with a short voluminous 
hairstyle, a large pointed nose, and a short detailed 
kilt;^^^ (2) three human heads, each with a large 
nose and a short voluminous hairdo; (3) two seated 
caprids; and (4) three birds. The elements are 
typical of the MBA, particularly of cylinder seals 
from such sites as Ugarit, Alalakh and Qatna.’^^ 

While the scarabs indicate links with the Southern Levant 
during the MBIIB period, the cylinder seal signifies 
contact with the Northern Levant. 

The evidence from el-Lisht offers Asiatic representations 
and products in both the royal and private spheres. 
Amenemhat I and Senwosret I featured illustrations of 
Asiatics in their pyramid complexes, the latter comprising 
bellicose portrayals, perhaps even a battle scene. Such 
representations indicate the royal ideological domination 
of foreigners, a domination and subjugation which is 
enhanced by the cemetery's Execration Texts. As products 
of cultic ritual, the texts were ultimately intended to 
benefit the state. No other evidence equals this negative 
treatment of Asiatics. In fact, the data implies that Asiatics 
were living, working and practicing their own religion at 
el-Lisht during the late Middle Kingdom. Perhaps this 
signifies an increase in foreigners in the area, or that these 
individuals, who were formerly depicted as subjugated 
enemies, were accorded with a greater freedom in 

Petrie, Gaza 4, pis 5 [38], 7 [155]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pi. 105 [43-44]. 

MMA 15.3.181. 'Scarab', MMA Collection Online. 

MMA 20.1.28 and MMA 22.13.29. 'Scarab', MMA Collection Online. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 9B. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 95-96, 174-176. 

MMA 15.3.155. 'Scarab', MMA Collection Online. 

™ Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 95-97, 176. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pi. 97 [20]. 

™ Petrie, Gaza 1, pi. 13 [52]; vol. 3, pi. 4 [147]; vol. 4, pi. 11 [397]; 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pi. 97 [24, 26, 30-31]. 

MMA 20.1.50. 'Cylinder Seal', MMA Collection Online. 

Signs are preserved behind the figure's head and possibly represent 

a 0 r'" and a jjj hpr. 

Collon, First Impressions, 52-53 [202, 210]; Pfalzner, in Beyond 

Babylon, 228 [138]; Otto, Klassisch-Syrischen Glyptik, 113-115, 

243-244, pis 4-5, 29. 


expressing their ethnicity. Their products were certainly 
imported into the area along with pottery and sealings 
from Amenemhat I's reign to possibly Dynasty 15. This 
would imply the continuance of trade with the northeast 
throughout the Middle Kingdom until at least the early 
Second Intermediate Period. But, despite the increasing 
contact, the process was evidently gradual and not 
representative of a sudden influx or takeover. 

4.3.7 MitRahina 

Lat.Lon. 29°51'N 31° 15'E 

Refs Earag,f?(i£32(1980),75-82;Posener,75'5'£A 12/1 
(1982), 7-8; Altenmiiller and Moussa, SAK 18 
(1991), 1-48; Dantong, JAC 14 (1999), 45-66; 
Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 137-190. 

Chron. Mid-Twelfth Dynasty (reign of Amenemhat II) 

A pink granite block reused at Mit Rahina's temple of 
Ramesses II contains significant passages on mid-Twelfth 
Dynasty relations with foreigners.'’^'' Possibly from the 
Memphite temple of Ptah, the block preserves 40 columns 
of a longer inscription from Amenemhat IPs daybook.^^^ 
The text includes lists of donations to temples, chapels 
and festivals, as well as visits from foreign dignitaries 
and expeditions to foreign lands. Based on the difference 
in the width of column M28 and the frequent addition of 
Amenemhat IPs titulary following this column, scholars 
have suggested that Ml-27 record events dating to the 
last year of the co-regency of Senwosret I (Year 45) and 
Amenemhat II (Year 3), with the rest being of the latter's 
reign.It is thus best to view the foreign relations as a 
reflection of Amenemhat IPs administration, legitimising 
his reign and guaranteeing loyalty from Egyptian cults and 
foreign dignitaries.'*^’ 

A translation of the most pertinent passages can be found 
in Appendix B.3. They record three main expeditions to 
the Levant; 

• Hnty-s: The expedition was the first to be sent and 
the last to return. The term for travel, m/*", in M7 
is given a determinative of a ship, suggesting that 
the expedition travelled via a sea-route. Indeed, the 
army returned in two ships which are specifically 
dp.t and not kbn.t vessels.'”* Various natural and 
manufactured resources were obtained; metals; 
stones; fruits; and T-wood, the principal item of 


™ Fai-ag,Rc[£32(1980), 75. 

Farag, RdE 32 (1980), 75; Posener, JSSEA 12/1 (1982), 7-8. Other 
possible fragments are published in Petrie, Memphis 1, 6-7, 17-18, 
pi. 5; Daressy, A5A£4 (1903), 101-103. 

Altenmiiller and Moussa, SAK 18 (1991), 37-39; Mai'cus, EtScL 17 
(2007), 143; Dantong, JAC 14 (1999), 45-66; Obsomer, Sesostris 
ler, 595-606. 

Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 143. 

The passage can be inteipreted in two ways: either the army left and 
returned in two ships, or the army only returned in two ships. Both 
cases warrant travel back and forth via a sea-route. 
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shipment.The cargo contained 65 Asiatics and has 
been estimated to weigh approximately 12253kg, 
with 39000 litres of liquid,a clear indicator of 
the efficiency and capability of Egyptian maritime 
trade. Due to the nature of these products, Hnty-s is 
most likely located in the Northern Levant, perhaps 
on the modern Lebanese coast;'*^' 

• Turquoise Terraces of the Sinai; The despatch of 
this expedition is not preserved, but Ml3 includes 
terms for travel by foot with the determinative of 
./s indicating a land-based voyage. Turquoise is the 
main cargo transported with other fauna, minerals 
and aromatics acquired from the Sinai and possibly 
further afield.The estimated total weight of 
cargo, 1050kg and 2238 litres, supports a land- 
based route;^^^ 

• ’Iwi{i) and 'Bsy. The third expedition journeyed to 

’Iwi intending to 'hack up' its but details of 

its return add another locale, ‘BsyP^ The expedition 
was despatched in a ship, as the determinative 
suggests, but its second mention indicates that it 
travelled by foot offering another variant 

in the inscription. The imported cargo, the total of 
which has been estimated to be 50.5kg and 270- 
1620 litres,^^'’ includes metal weaponry, jewellery, 
minerals and Bm household items.’^’ The main 
cargo is 1554 Bm.w, the number of which implies 
the expedition's return via a land route for easier and 
more efficient passage. Perhaps the order in which 
the expeditions were despatched is connected to 
the distance travelled, with the first sent being the 
furthest away.®^* If so, then the two settlements 
would be in the Levant, between the Sinai and Hnty- 

Despite this, some link with Ura (Asia 
Minor) and Bsy with Alashiya (Cyprus),®'"’ which 


M18-21. 

™ Mai-cus, E&L 17 (2007), 150-154, tables 2-3. 

Altenmiiller and Moussa suggest that the list was written in 
chronological order with the dispatch of expeditions in iht and their 
return inCTJW (Altenmiiller and Moussa, SAK 18 [1991], 28-29). If 
correct, then the voyage to Hnty-s took the longest as it was the first 
to be sent, and the last to return. Perhaps this might also indicate its 
furthermost location in the Northern Levant. 

M13-14. The aromatics were likely retrieved, directly or indirectly, 
from the Arabian Peninsula (Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, 
and Connections, 42, n. 50). 

Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 157, table 3. 

™ M8, 16-18. 

M16-18. Some have regarded 'Iwii and Iwii as distinct locales. 
Because the expedition to ‘Iwli returns before that of Hnty-s, its order 
coincides with the expedition to 'Iwi, despatched after that of Hnty-s. 
Another factor that should be borne in mind is the nature of the text 
as a list recording court events, which would consequently contain 
expected inconsistencies in toponym spellings, particularly of 
foreign lands. For an interpretation that favours the two as different 
settlements, see Eder, Die AgyptLschen Motive, 185-186. 

Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), tables 1, 3. 

M16-18. 

™ See n. 928. 

Goedicke (RdE 42 [1991], 93, n. 32) equates 'Iwi(i) with a toponym 
of the Execration Texts linked with Tyre. Gubel and Loffet connect 
it to Sinuhe's Hi, with lisy being a variant of the toponym 'Iwiti 
'Ullaza' (AHL 34-35 [2011/2012], 82). 

Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 79, n. 47; Eder, Die 


would suggest a foreign policy incorporating a 
geography much broader than previously theorised. 
Nevertheless, the expedition, especially to 
was militaristic and specifically against the 5/./.®'” 
As for the Bm captives, the text indicates that they 
were transferred to Shm-Imn-m-hi.t, possibly as 
labourers.®'*^ 

Amenemhat II's administration also hosted visits from 
foreign dignitaries. Delegations were received from {Ki^s, 
Wblt-Sp.t, the children of St.t's rulers and Each 

arrived voluntarily and respectfully,®'"’ bearing gifts and, 
in the case of the southern lands, bik.wt, loosely translated 
as 'tribute'.®'*^ The St.t's, children arrived with 1002 Bm 
Asiatics, perhaps as an attempt to stop the campaign on 
’Iwi{i) and ’Bsy.^*'’ The third visit of the offering bearers of 
Tmpiw could be from the Levant;®'” however lack of detail 
restricts toponymic analysis. 

The delegations could be regarded as an attempt to show 
the foreigners' loyalty to the new pharaoh, providing 
a good example of the diplomacies officiated by 
Amenemhat II. Despite the text's fragmentary nature, the 
absence of any reference to Byblos or Byblite ships signals 
either a discord in relations with the city or the existence of 
trade alliances with another port such as Khnumhotep Ill's 
Ullaza.®'’* As such, the Mit Rahina inscription reveals an 
Egyptian administration that was highly engaged in the 
Levant's political and commercial activities. As imported 
goods and captives were dispersed to temples and towns 
throughout Egypt, it is possible that the elite Egyptian 
echelon were aware of such relations and were, either 
directly or indirectly, in contact with the foreign. 


Agyptischen Motive, 191; Helck, GM 109 (1989), 27-30. 

™ The translation as 'the St.t of 'Iwi' or 'St.t, namely 'Iwi' is favoured 
here. Several have suggested that St.t 'Iwi should be rendered as 
Iwi (located in) St.t' although grammatically the nomen regens 
is St.t. Alternatively, it may be St.tiyw) 'Iwi ’St.tlyw) of 'Iwi'. Eor 
identifications of St.t as a geographical toponym, see Goedicke, 
RdE 42 (1991), 93, n. 31; Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 144; Gubel 
and Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/12), 82. See also Chapter 7.3.2, 
Figure 7.9. 

M16-18,25-26. 

Respectively, M11 -12, M12-13 and M15. 

™ That is, iw(i).tm wdb-tp 'coming with bowed-head'. 

For more on the various meanings of this term, see Spalinger, 
SAA" 23 (1996), 353-376. 

M12-13. Barta, Sinuhe, the Bible, and the Patriarchs, 115-116. 
Goedicke, Gubel and Loffet associate Tmpiw with Tnpw 'Tunip', 
identified with Tell Achame in modem Syria (Goedicke, RdE 42 
[1991], 91; Gubel and Loffet, A7/L 34-35 [2011/2012], 82, 85). 

See Chapter 4.3.1.2; Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 173. 
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4.3.8 Saqqara 

Lat.Lon. 29°52'N 3ri3'E 

Ref Posener, Princes et Pays. 

Chron. Late Twelfth Dynasty'^'^* 

Anthropomorphic clay statuettes, known as the Brussels 
figurines, were found buried adjacent to the north wall 
of Teti's pyramid at Saqqara. They are dated to late 
Dynasty 12, between the reigns of Senwosret III and 
Amenemhat Simple in design, some of the figurines' 
heads feature a mushroom-like hairstyle,^^' similar to that 
of Asiatics from the Beni Hassan tombs of Khnumhotep I 
and Amenemhat (see Figures 4.48-50), and the statue from 
Area F/I, Tell el-Dab'a (see Figure 4.9). The hairstyle, 
along with traces of a beard on one figurine,^^^ suggests 
that the statuettes textually and artistically represented 
Asiatics, in this case utilising the typical Asiatic phenotype. 
Appendix B.4 provides a translation of their texts regarding 
the Levant, which appear after lists pertaining to Nubia. 

The Brussels figurines list a total of 58 hki rulers,’^^ one 
entry for the combined hki.w 'rulers','^^'* another for wh.ywt 
'tribes', two wr/smsw n(.y) wh.ywt 'great one/elder of the 
tribe',*^'’ one wr/smsw 'great one/elder',®^^ one for the skr.yw 
'smiters',®^* an entry for inhabitants of five locales’^* as 
well as one for the Mntw of All inhabit 69 foreign 
lands.^®' 

As there are more regions than rulers, some have identified 
a development from the Berlin bowls' tribal society to 
the Brussels texts' sedentary Levant.’^^ Others find the 
differences to signal a change in Egyptian-Levantine 
relations with an increase in trade, administrative control 
or a greater awareness of the northeast.’*’^ The very 
nature of the texts does not allow for a critical appraisal 


™ The late Second Intermediate Period sarcophagus of Abdu, in which 

the Levantine-inspired dagger of Nehmen was uncovered, is not 
examined here as it is assigned to Apophis's reign. For more, see 


of Egyptian-Levantine relations. Firstly, the possibility 
that the surviving figurines are only a small sampling 
of a lost or undiscovered corpora cannot be excluded,^'”'^ 
thereby reducing the chance of reaching viable statistical 
conclusions. Secondly the addition or exclusion of a 
particular detail is heavily dependent on the surviving 
material and so little significance can be attributed to 
its absence/presence.'"’^ Lastly, the ritualistic purpose of 
burying these figurines as a possible means to protect 
the cemetery,'"’'’ subdue foreigners or hinder rebellious 
action,'^'’’ indicates that they cannot be used as evidence 
for an Egyptian hegemony over the Levant nor as a socio¬ 
political reflection of the situation in the northeast.^"* 
However, an undisputed observation is that the figurines 
reveal an informed knowledge of the geography and ruling 
aristocracy of the Levant,'"’" implying that the late Twelfth 
Dynasty administration, which would have commissioned 
these rituals,""" was concerned with foreign forces and 
perhaps perceived some to be antagonistic. 


Lacau, Sarcophages anterieurs 2, 86-87; Daressy, ASAE 1 (1906), 
115-120; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 140-141; Arnold, in 
Second Intermediate Period, 210-213, pi. 37. 

Posener, Princes et Pays, 15-17, 31-35; Ben-Tor, in Essays on 
Ancient Israel, 64-66. See also Chapter 4.6.1 for a discussion on 
the Berlin Bowls’ Execration Texts and their dating. 

Posener, Princes et Pays, frontispiece, figs 3-4, pis 1-2; Schiestl, 
E&L 16(2006), 177. 

Posener, Princes et Pays, pi. 1. 
eI-49, E52-60. 

E64. 

E63. 

E50-51. 

E62. 

E65. 

FI-6. 

960 

F3 is included despite the missing ^=^^=3 determinative. A similar 
toponym, Yiim{w)t, occurs in f9 and fl3 of the Berlin Bowls 
Execration Texts. See Chapter 4.6.1; Appendix B.6. 

See Chapter 4.6.1. Albright, BASOR 184 (1966), 26-35; Aharoni, 
Land of the Bible, 133; Bedford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 91. 
Posener, Princes et Pays, 45; Albright, JPOS 8 (1928), 224-225; 
van Seters, Hyksos, 80; Weinstein, BASOR 288 (1992), 12-13; 
Rainey, BASOR 295 (1994), 82-84. 


Several figurines, both provenanced and unprovenanced, have been 
uncovered and dated to the Middle Kingdom, adding to a larger 
body of Execration Texts, deliberately broken pottery, and bound 
prisoner statues/figurines delineating the subjugation of a rival 
force. For more, see Posener, Cinq figurines d'envoutemenf, Ritner, 
Egyptian Magical Practice, 111-180. 

Posener writes that the appearance of the texts on fragmented bowls 
and figurines may further affect our interpretation, as a scribe could 
have written an Asiatic name or appellative on a bowl differently 
than on a figurine due to the available space (Posener, Princes 
et pays, 40-43). See also Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and 
Connections, 48. 

966 Arnold, Tomb Architecture, 16. 

Montet, Byblos et LEgypte, 275; Ahlstrdm, Ancient Palestine, 169- 
171; Bedford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 89; Cohen, Canaanites, 
Chronologies, and Connections, 48; Ritner, Egyptian Magical 
Practice, 141. 

Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 48. 

Dever, BA 50/3 (1987), 172; Posener, Princes et pays, 45; Cohen 
Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 49. 

As Ritner explains, 'to produce such an assemblage would require 
a canonical textual schema, distributed mostly from a single 
source, a staff of trained scribes, and detailed, cuiTent records of 
the names and parentage of rulers... only the state could meet these 
requirements' (Ritner, Egyptian Medical Practice, 141). 
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4.4 Middle Egypt 
4.4.1 Beni Hassan 

Lat.Lon. 27°56'N 30°53'E 

Refs PM 4, 141-163; Newberry, Beni Hasan, vols 1-2; 
Garstang, Burial Customs', Kanawati and Woods, 
Beni Hassan', Arnold, in Offerings to the 
Discerning Eye, 17-31; Kanawati and Evans, 
Beni Hassan 1. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty 

Beni Hassan is located approximately 258km south of 
Cairo, on the east bank of the Nile. Part of the Sixteenth 
Upper Egyptian nome, the site features Old and Middle 
Kingdom tombs of the high-ranking elite, as well as shaft 
tombs of middle-ranking officials.’’' The rock-cut tombs of 
the Middle Kingdom belong to such officials as 'nomarchs 
of the Oryx nome' and 'overseers of the Eastern Desert'.’” 
Excavated and published by Newberry and Garstang,”^ the 
tombs are currently being re-examined by the Australian 
Centre for Egyptology, Macquarie University.’” 


Two tombs ascribed to the period outside the chronological 
scope of this study include depictions of Asiatics. The tombs 
of Baqet III (Nr 15) and Khety (Nr 17) are of uncertain 
date, although scholars generally place them in the late 
Eleventh Dynasty with the latter probably completed in 
the early Twelfth Dynasty.”^ The tomb owners held the 
titles of 'count' and 'great overlord of the entire Oryx 
nome', and incorporated scenes of military activities on 
the east walls of their chapels, directly opposite the tombs' 
entrances.’” As the scenes act as artistic precursors to 
later representations of Asiatics at Beni Hassan, they are 
examined here. 

Baqet Ill's scene depicts Egyptian men protecting a 
fortress,’” the surrounding troops consisting of yellow¬ 
skinned soldiers with short kilts (Figure 4.46).”® The 
horizontal zigzag detailing on the latter's garments, their skin 
colour and, in some preserved instances, red hair, indicate 
that they are Asiatic.”’ The foreigners advance against the 
fortress and its coalition of Nubian and Egyptian forces, 
and are armed with weapons of close-combat and missile 
advantage (slings, axes, bows and throw-sticks). One also 
carries an Egyptian-type shield. A hand-to-hand combat is 
additionally pictured between a dark-skinned Nubian and a 



Figure 4.46. Foreign warriors, east wall, tomb of Baqet III (Nr 15), Beni FIassan. 
After Newberry, Beni Hasan 2, pl. 5. 


976 

Garstang, Burial Customs, 45-53, pis 3-4. 

Garstang, Burial Customs, pis 3-4; Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pl. 2; 
Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, 6. 

Garstang, Burial Customs; Newbeny, Beni Hasan, 4 vols. 

Kanawati and Woods, 1-2; Kanawati and Evans, 

Hassan 1. 


Willems and Schenkel suggest that the tombs were constructed 
during Amenemhat I's reign whereas Brovarski proposes a late 
Tenth to Eleventh Dynasty date. Willems, JEOL 28 (1983/1984), 
83-84, 92-93, n. 26; Schenkel, Friihmittelagyptische Studien, 78- 
84; Brovarski, in Egyptian Culture and Society, 49-50, 55-56, 63. 
For the architectural sequence of the Beni Hassan tombs, see Holzl, 
in Sesto Congresso 1, 279-283. 

Khety is postulated to be Baqet Ill's son. Newberry, Beni Hasan 2, 
5-7, pis 5, 15; Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, 41, fig. 34. 
Newbeny, Beni Hasan 2, pl. 5; Schulman, JSSEA 12/4 (1982), 176-177. 
Similai* to those of the Asiatics depicted in the Eleventh Dynasty 
tomb of Intef (Jai'os-Deckert, Asasif5, pl. 17, folding pis 1-3). 
Personal examination; Newberry, Beni Hassan 2, 47; Brovarski, in 
Egyptian Culture and Society, 63. 
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yellow-skinned Asiatic, the former stabbing the latter in the 
eye (Figure 4.46b).’*'’ 

The siege scene in Khety's tomb similarly incorporates 
an allied group attacking a fortress guarded by Egyptians 
(Figure 4.47 a).‘’*' The attackers include Egyptians, Nubians 
as well as yellow-skinned warriors.’*^ The latter wear 
elaborate kilts decorated with a detailed upper band and 
horizontal zigzags (Eigure 4.47).’** Items could be tucked 
into these bands (belts?), leaving the wearer free to carry 
additional weapons in his hands. The kilts and skin colour 
identify the warriors as Asiatics, their weapons similar to 
those of Baqet Ill's tomb’*'’ but with one different type of 
shield. 


The Asiatics on the register occupying the top of the fortress 
carry shields with straight sides and triangular notches 
(Eigure 4.47c), probably a development of the Asiatics' 
pointed, rectangular shields from Intef s Eleventh Dynasty 
siege scene.’** Conversely, those on the bottom register 
closer to the gate of the fortress carry Egyptian-type shields 
and spears (Eigure 4.47a).’*'’ Such variations may indicate 
different units among the Asiatics (troops specialised in 
combat versus siege techniques), or different areas of 
origin.’*’ The division emphasises the Egyptian organisation 
of foreign troops on the battlefield, a quality befitting of 
Khety's role as 'overseer of the expedition'. 




Figure 4.47. Siege scene and foreign warriors, east wall, tomb of Khety (Nr 17), Beni Hassan. 

(a) Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, fig. 6. Courtesy of the Australian Centre for Egyptology; 
(b-c) After Newberry, Beni Hassan 2, pl. 15. 


Although the melee is among other obvious close-combat skirmishes, 
the Nubian could be trying to pull the dagger out of the Asiatic's eye. 
In this case, it would be a sign of comradery rather than adversary. It 
should also be noted that Newberry's recording is slightly incorrect 
as the Asiatic is not unarmed but carries an object in his right hand (a 
dagger?). Personal examination; Newberry, Beni Hasan 2, pl. 15. 
Newberry, Beni Hasan 2, pl. 15; Schulman, JSSEA 12/4 (1982), 177. 
Personal examination; Brovarski. in Egyptian Culture and Society, 
63-64, n. 261. 

Personal examination. 

The types of weapons are the same, but Khety provides additional 
details. For instance, one throw-stick is illustrated with a white- 
banded tip and striations across the shaft. Personal examination. 


Jaros-Deckert, A.s'(3.s'/f5, pl. 17; Schulman, JSSEA 12/4 (1982), 177, 
n. 68; Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, pl. 74. Perhaps the shield is 
of the same type depicted on Obelisk Nr 163 from Serabit el-Khadim 
(Chapter 5.2.4.1, Figure 5.9). Schulman writes that the shield 'is 
certainly not carried by foreigners. The men carrying it in the Beni 
Hassan scene are clearly Egyptians’. Personal examination, however, 
confiiTns that the men carrying the shields ai'e yellow-skinned and 
wear elaborate kilts, features typical of Asiatic representations.. 

The shield emblem is distinctly a diamond-shaped symbol bordered 
by a dotted band. Although recorded with dark skin by Newberry, 
the two men are in fact painted with yellow skin and the same type 
of kilts worn by the other Asiatics. Personal examination. 

Perhaps those with foreign weapons are newly migrated or new 
additions to the Egyptian army. 
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Figure 4.48. Details from the decoration on the east wall, tomb of Khnumhotep I (Nr 14), Beni Hassan. 

Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, fig. 5. Courtesyof the Australian Centre for Egyptology. 


4.4.1.1 Tomb of Khnumhotep I (Nr 14), reign of 
Amenemhat I 

Like his predecessors, the 'great overlord of the Oryx nome' 
Khnumhotep I decorated the east wall of his early Twelfth 
Dynasty chapel with warfare scenes.^®* The east wall has 
been only partially published by Newberry as a number 
of selected details (Figure 4.48). Pertinent unpublished 
material includes the siege of a fortress on the northern end 
of the wall's lower registers.’®^ The identity of this fortress's 
defenders is unclear, but Registers 2 and 3 (from the bottom) 
present Egyptians and Nubians attacking men atop the 
fortress. In Register 3, just behind a Nubian to the right of 
the fortress, is a row of five light-skinned individuals with 
red pointed beards and reddish-brown to black shoulder- 
length hair. They wear short kilts decorated with horizontal 
zigzags of blue, red and white, and carry slings and throw- 
sticks. At least three have necklaces with long pendants. 
Based on these details,’^® they are identified here as Asiatics. 

Newberry's selection of details is copied from the southern 
end of Registers 1-3.®'” These include piles of dead bodies 
from Register 2 (Figure 4.48, bottom right) and a group 
of Libyans from Register 3 (Figure 4.48, centre).®®® The 
Libyans' inclusion is unique and may or may not be related 
to the siege scene;®®® however it adds yet another element 

Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, 80, 84, pi. 47; Willems, JEOL 28 
(1983/1984), 92. 

Kabehl, Grab des Amenemhet, 177-181. 

™ Their position on the register is the same as that of the Asiatics 
in Khety's siege scene, where a row of Asiatics follow a Nubian 
advancing towards the right side of the fortress. See Figure 4.47 a-b. 
Newbeiry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 47. 

™ Newbeiry, Beni Hasan 1, pis 45, 47. 

™ The Libyans are not represented in a submissive state, their hands 
are untied and the men carry throw-sticks. 


of foreignness, further emphasising the tomb owner's 
significant role in foreign relations. 

At the southern end of Register 1, directly beneath the 
fortress, is hand-to-hand combat amongst Egyptian 
men, hinting that the fortress was both attacked and 
defended by Egyptians. Published details of the register 
include Egyptian soldiers running towards the battlefield, 
followed by Egyptians carrying ammunition (Figure 4.48, 
top right). Behind them are four Asiatics (rather than 
Newberry's three) and an Egyptian archer (Figure 4.48, 
top left). A close inspection of the Asiatics reveals their 
colourful and intricate clothing. The first figure on the left 
wears a one-shouldered garment reaching just above the 
knees (Figure 4.49). The top half is designed with zigzags 
and chevrons of red, white and blue, while the bottom half 
is designed with horizontal zigzags and an elaborate blue 
hem. Faint traces of a detailed sash (?) draped over the 
left shoulder are discernible. As this Asiatic is the only 
foreigner wearing the distinctive garment, he is likely of 
higher rank. The second and fourth Asiatics wear kilts 
with horizontal zigzags of red, white and blue while the 
third's kilt bears stripes of the same colours. All four are 
depicted with colourful chest bands extending from the 
right shoulder to below the left arm, and wear multi- 
banded wristlets and anklets. They are armed with bows, 
throw-sticks, a dagger and a socketted weapon, similar in 
shape to the Levantine fenestrated eye-axe.®®® As the object 
in the second Asiatic's right hand curves outwards, it could 


*'* Features of this weapon include a wooden haft upon which a 
simple blade is mounted. The end is curved. Schulman, JSSEA 12/4 
(1982), 178; Ward, Egypt and the East Mediterranean, 52-54; 
Maxwell-FIyslop, Iraq 11 (1949), 90-129. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


also represent the Levantine scimitar (Figure 4.49).^^^ The 
Asiatics' red hair is voluminous, coiffed and just above 
shoulder-length while their beards are thick, pointed and 
long. A similar beard, hairstyle and hair colour can be 
found on the warrior of Senwosret I's pyramid complex.'*'"’ 

An inscription on the chapel's west wall provides some 
historical background for the battle scene. It reads; 


4.4.1.2 Tomb of Amenemhat (Nr 2), reign of Senwosret I 

The tomb of Amenemhat (Nr 2) likely dates to 
Senwosret I's reign, when the tomb owner was appointed 
as 'great overlord of the Oryx nome' and 'overseer of the 
great expedition'. 

The battle scene 


rn^ 

_ yti 



'w, I H 

1±' [V-AJl 

hil.kw hn’’ hm=f r Im (m) V.w n(.y) ’’s 20 ’'h''.n=f Iw hr^s 
nw[...^ dr.n=f sw m Idbwy ‘■^'’Nhs[.yw\ tr(.w) si{.w) St.tyw hr(.w) 


n.tiyw) ’'b.w=f ti his.t... 

I came down with his majesty there (in) 20 ships of Tf-wood, 
then he came upon it [...], then he expelled him from the Two 
Banks. who had been driven away and who had 

perished and St.tyw who had fallen were of those whom he had 
united of the land and the foreign land...’®’ 


The text indicates state-controlled trade with the Levant for 
its timber during Amenemhat I's reign.'*'** It also denotes that 
alongside Khnumhotep I are St.tyw Asiatics and Nhs[.yw^ 
Nubians who could have been involved in the battle. 


If the text represents the same event on the east wall, 
then the two parties may be auxiliary forces employed 
by Egyptian royalty. This situation, combined with the 
sieges of Baqet III and Khety, would then mirror the 
circumstances described by Kay, where the king was allied 
with Asiatics and Nubians against Egyptian rebels from 
the Hare nome.®'*'* 


Like earlier tombs, the chapel's east wall preserves a battle 
scene, here arranged in two central registers.'“*' They are 
divided by a doorway into two halves: (1) the northern end, 
where the scene illustrates the siege of a fortress possibly 
protected by Egyptians, with more Egyptians and Nubians 
flanking the fortress on either side; and (2) the southern 
end, where the registers each have two opposing rows of 
armed men facing one another. It is uncertain which forces 
belong to whom or if the skirmish is connected to the scene 
on the northern end.'"'” 

Three Asiatics are illustrated at the very right of the 
southern end (Eigure 4.50). Like earlier representations, 
the individuals are bearded and have coiffed hair. They 
are dressed in short, patterned kilts of red, blue and white, 
yet the foremost Asiatic's kilt slightly varies in length 
and colour. The three are armed with throw-sticks, spears 
and a fenestrated eye-axe.''*'” As Amenemhat's biography 
reports expeditions to Nubia to 'overthrow' Senwosret's 
enemies,'"'’^perhaps the scenes are connected to campaigns 
against Nubia'"'** in which Asiatics were Egyptian rather 
than Nubian allies. 

The fair-skinned men 



Figure 4.49. Foreign warrior, east wall, tomb of 
Khnumhotep I (Nr 14), Beni Hassan (drawn 

FROM photograph). 


The decoration in the discussed tombs suggests that, by 
this time, Asiatic soldiers were in the service of the Oryx 
nome's rulers from at least the Eleventh Dynasty. A key 
artistic indicator that may be used as evidence for the 
depiction of foreigners among Egyptians is skin colour. 
Artists working in the tomb of Amenemhat seemingly 
utilised the same yellow of the skin of Asiatic soldiers for 
other men in scenes across the tomb's walls. These include: 

• North wall, top register;'"®" from the left, the first 
(Plate 1a), second and fifth men partaking in 
hunting activities; 

• North wall, second register:'""’ male dancers and 
clappers; 


'™ Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, 6, 21. For more on the tomb, see 
Newbeny, Beni Hasan 1,20-38; Rabehl, Grab des Amenemhet, passim. 

1001 'pjjg jQp rhree registers contain wrestling scenes while the lowest 
register features pilgrimage voyages. Newbeny, Beni Hasan 1, 
pis 14, 16; Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, fig. 7. 

"*“ Schulman, JSSEA 12/4 (1982), 178. 

1003 Unlike Newbeny's drawing, the end of the axe is covered by the 
carrier's hand and so it is uncertain whether the wooden haft curves 
as in Khnumhotep I's scene (Figure 4.48). Personal examination. 

"*“ Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, 25-26. 

1005 Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, 69; Brovarski, in Egyptian 
Culture and Society, 65-66. 

1006 Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, fig. 20, pi. 25. 

Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, fig. 20, pi. 52. 


If conect, this would be the earliest representation of such swords 
in Egyptian art. See Hamblin, Warj'are in the Ancient Near East, 
66-71, fig. 2. 

™ See Chapter 4.3.6.1 and Figure 4.43. 

Hieroglyphic text and line numbers as transcribed by Newbeiry {Beni 
Hasan 1, pi. 44). Transliteration and translation are by the author. 
The vessels were evidently used by the king himself. 

See Chapter 4.4.3; Brovar.ski, in Egyptian Culture and Society, 65-66. 
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Figure 4.50. Foreign warriors, east wall, tomb of 
Amenemhat (Nr 2), Beni FIassan. Courtesy 
OF THE Australian Centre for Egyptology. 


Figure 4.51. Potters at work, east wall, tomb of 
Amenemhat (Nr 2), Beni FIassan. Courtesy 
OF THE Australian Centre for Egyptology. 


• West wall, south of entrance, second register:""’** 
the third man (a scribe?) from the left dressed 
in an Egyptian kilt and carrying a sceptre while 
observing the filling of jars; 

• West wall, south of entrance, fourth register:'™ the 
fourth man from the right standing at the end of a 
papyrus boat; 

• West wall, south of entrance, sixth register:"’"’ 
the third man(7) from the right in a bread-making 
scene; and 

• West wall, south of entrance, seventh register:"’” all 
figures on the right end in a beer(?) making scene. 

Based on skin colour, the men are tentatively identified 
as either Libyan or Asiatic, although the latter is favoured 
due to the greater number of Asiatics in earlier tombs (see 
Figure 4.55). The foreigners could be second generation 
Asiatics or of mixed Egyptian-Asiatic background. They 
are involved in mostly low-ranking daily activities such 
as hunting, bread-and-beer making and possibly scribal 
work. Some are also performers, a profession recorded for 
Asiatics in the later el-Lahun papyri."*'^ It is useful to note 
that darker-skinned individuals also feature in the tomb's 
scenes,'"'^ possibly denoting Nubian descendents in the 
community. If correct, the men signify the assumption of 
Egyptian fashion and daily activities by peoples of foreign 
descent. Their inclusion in the tomb would also point to 
a foreign population residing in the Oryx nome during 
Senwosret I's reign. 


loos Newbeiry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 12; Kanawati and Woods, Beni 
Hassan, fig. 25. 

1009 Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 12; Kanawati and Woods, Beni 
Hassan, fig. 25. 

Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 12; Kanawati and Woods, Beni 
Hassan, fig. 25. 

Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 12; Kanawati and Woods, Beni 
Hassan, fig. 25. 

Papyrus UC 32191. See Chapter 4.3.5.2, Appendix B.2. 

See, for example, the other hunters on the north wall's top register 
(Plate 1a). Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, fig. 20, pi. 25. 


Depiction of characteristic non-Egyptian ceramics 

The northern end of the chapel's west wall, fourth register 
from the top, shows a series of workshop activities."’'" The 
first one at the right depicts two potters at work, above 
which are examples of their craft (Figure 4.51). Two vessels 
between the opposing potters have handles. The top vessel 
is similar to a /rnw-vessel but without the second smaller 
handle on its body. This, along with its more oblong shape, 
suggests that it is an EBIV/MBI dipper juglet with a flat 
base, as found in Megiddo""^ or Tell 'Arqa."’"’ The vessel 
underneath has a narrower neck with two handles and also 
parallels Levantine forms.""’ The two indicate knowledge 
of Levantine pottery by Egyptians,""* especially 
contemporary juglets, suggesting an increased influence of 
foreign technology and, considering the vessels' products 
as well as their use, foreign customs. 

Depiction of organic products (?) 

Among the south wall's piled offerings are four long black 
pods.""^ Their shape is akin to that of acacia, tamarind or the 
carob plant {Ceratonia siliqua)}°^° While the former were 
common in the Middle Kingdom, carob is not indigenous to 
Egypt but was most probably imported from the Levant. ""'If 
their identification as carob is correct, then the representation 
corroborates archaeological findings at el-Lahun,""’ 
supporting the import of carob during the Middle Kingdom 
as well as its popularity and consumption by the elite. This 
consumption is not a new tradition as carob was included in 
offering lists and scenes of Old Kingdom tombs. 


Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 11; Kanawati and Woods, Beni 
Hassan, pi. 120. 

1015 Phase 3. Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 17 [21]. 

Thalmann, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, fig. 5 [11]. 

See, for example, the EBIV bi-handled jar from Byblos in 
Thalmann, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, fig. 3 [4]. 

Cohen-Weinberger and Goren, E&L 14 (2004), 82. 

1019 Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 17. 

1020 Personal communication with Naguib Kanawati. 

Gale et al., in Ancient Egyptian Materials and Technology, 338; 
Xohzccy, IsraelJournal of Plant Sciences 5i)l\ (2002), 141-145. 

See Chapter 4.3.5.1; Gerner, in Lahun Studies, 88-89; Petrie, 
Kahim, 47, 50. 
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4.4.1.3 Tomb ofKhnumhotep II (Nr 3), reign ofSenwosret II 

The tomb of Khnumhotep II (Nr 3) contains one of 
the most recognisable scenes of Asiatics in Egyptian 
Pharaonic history.'”^’ The procession of foreigners is not, 
however, the only scene of pertinence. The north, south 
and west walls all feature subtle clues pointing to direct 
and indirect contact with Levantines, clues which are often 
overshadowed by the momentous visit of the Asiatics. 
Unlike former tombs, that of Khnumhotep II is marked 
by the complete absence of warfare and wrestling scenes, 
implying that Khnumhotep II was not responsible for such 
activities. In fact, he did not hold the title of 'great overlord 
of the Oryx nome' nor 'overseer of the expedition' but was 
instead 'overseer of the Eastern Desert'. 


The regnal year provides some historical validity to 
the event and indicates that it could have been part of a 
longer document, most possibly a register of Asiatics.'"^’ 
The 'son of the count' is either Khnumhotep II or his 
son Khnumhotep III,'"’® but Khnumhotep II is not 
identified as 'son of a count' in his own tomb.'"’' Instead, 
Khnumhotep III is labelled as such on the eastern end of the 
north wall.'®” He is also attested in his father's biography 
as 'sole companion', 'who brings what is useful' and 'entry 
of foreign lands'.'"” Such roles would have allowed him 
to be in contact with foreigners or expeditions travelling 
across Egypt's borders.'"’"' So the epithet, along with 
Khnumhotep Ill's other duties, supports the identification 
of the 'son of the count' with Khnumhotep III, who would 
accordingly be the one bringing the Asiatics to his father. 


His duties as such are best reflected on the north wall 
(Plate 2). Two large scale figures of the tomb owner are 
illustrated, each occupying three registers: one is on the 
western end with Khnumhotep II aiming his bow east, and 
one is on the eastern end with Khnumhotep II facing west, 
carrying a staff. The feet of the first and head of the second 
figure share one register, that which pictures the Asiatic 
procession. The top two registers depict desert hunting 
activities and the bottom three registers are concerned with 
fowling, bull fighting, animal husbandry, offering bearers 
and the recording of a cattle-count. The placement of the 
Asiatics in between could, as Kamrin surmises, refer to 
their symbolic 'bridging the gap between the chaotic 
world above and the fully ordered world below'.'"” Before 
analysing the contextual nuances of the scene, a study of the 
foreigners' procession is provided below (Eigure 4.52).'®’® 

The procession of foreigners 


Erom the right, two Egyptians, the scribe Noferhotep and 
'overseer of hunters' Khety, present a group of 15 Uw.w to 
the eastern figure of Khnumhotep II. Noferhotep holds out 
a papyrus roll to the tomb owner, specifying: 


^^1 I I 
®l I N 




J\%. 




aiyyi I 





nnnillllll 

rnp.t-sp 6 hr hm n(.y) Hr.w ssm ti.wy nsw.t-bl.ty Hi-hpr-R^.w rh.t 
n{.y) ''im.w inl.n"^^ si hi.ty-''iHnm-htp hr msdm.t m ’'im(.w) n{.y) 
Sw rh.t try 37 

Year 6 under the majesty of Horus, uniter of the Two Lands, 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Khakheperra (Senwosret II). 
Number of ’’im.w whom the son of the count Khnumhotep 
brought on account of msdm.t, namely: ''im(.w) of 
number amounting to 37. 


Kanawati and Evans, l,pls42-48,124,128-129; Newberry, 

Beni Hasan 1, 59-72; Kamrin, Monument and Microco.sm\ Kamrin, 
Cosmos of Khnumhotep IT, Rabehl, Grab des Amenemhet, 229-281. 
Newberry, Ben//fomn 1,41-42; Auffere, m Egypt and Nubia, 207-214. 
Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 31. 

1026 following analysis is a revised form of an earlier publication by 
the author in Beni Nassau 1, 72-78. 

1027 -pjjg ygj.[j gould also be a passive perfective participle followed by a 
dative, ini n 'who were brought to'. 

5w has been identified as Swtw of the Execration texts, R-swt of 
the Speos Artemidos, Shaddu of the Amarna letters and Sheth of 


The text states that the purpose of the foreigners' visit 
concerns msdm.t, which may be translated as 'black eye- 
paint' or the mineral from which it was produced, galena 
(lead sulphide). Ore localities for galena span across 
several easterly regions such as the Eastern Desert and 
the Sinai, insinuating that the mineral was accessible to 
both Egyptians and their neighbours.'"” Indeed, extant 
evidence supports its import from areas beyond Egypt.'"’® 
A principal ingredient in kohl, it was used in mortuary 
practices'®” and medicinal remedies.'"’* If smelted into 
lead, products would include a range of metallic objects 

Numbers 24:17. Geographical designates span from the east of the 
Jordan River (Moab, Gilead or the Transjordan) to the northern 
Sinai. For more, see Cohen, JNES 74/1 (2015), 23-24, table 1; 
Kami'in, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 24-25; Posener, Princes et Pays, 89- 
90; Helck, Die Beziehimgen Agyptens, 46, 50-51, 61-62; Aharoni, 
Land of the Bible, 46; Ahituv, Canaanite Toponyms, 184; Redford, 
Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 87, n. 94; Thompson, Historicity of the 
Patriarchal Narratives, 123-125; Goedicke, JARCE 21 (1984), 
210 . 

Kessler, SAK 14 (1987), 150-151. For similar lists, see 
Chapter 4.3.5.2 and 4.6.3, Appendix B.2 and B.7. 

1030 Khnumhotep II's son, Nakht, is already identified as a 'count' in his 
father's biography (Newbeny, Beni Hasan 1, 63 [line 147]). 
Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 25. Khnumhotep II was the son of the 
count Nehry. 

1032 suggested in Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 25; Franke, in Middle 
Kingdom Studies, 57-60. 

1033 Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, 64 [151-160], pi. 26; Ward, Index, 101 
[843]; Franke, in Middle Kingdom Studies, 57; Lloyd, in Pharaonic 
Religion and Society, 23. 

See also Khnumhotep Ill's biography in Dahshur, Chapter 4.3.1.2. 
A stela from Wadi Gasus, near the Red Sea, lists a Khnumhotep 
with similar titles who was probably involved in an expedition 
to the Sinai. If this Khnumhotep is the same as Beni Hassan's 
Khnumhotep III, then the individual was engaged in two ventures 
for acquiring minerals: the first dating to Year 1 of Senwosret II's 
reign and the second to Year 6 (Franke, in Middle Kingdom Studies, 
59-60, fig. 1 [b]). For more on the findings near Wadi Gasus at 
Wadi/Mersa Gawasis, see Chapter 5.2.2. 

1035 Ogden, in Ancient Egyptian Materials and Technology, 168-169; 
Forbes, Ancient Technology 8, 209-233; Lucas and Harris, Ancient 
Egyptian Materials and Industries, 83. 

See, for instance, the Mit Rahina text in Chapter 4.3.7 and 
Appendix B.3. Lead from non-Egyptian sources is attested in New 
Kingdom evidence, including the Annals of Thutmosis III and 
inorganic content of Egyptian make-up (samples dating between 
2000 to 1200 B.C.). Redford, Syria and Palestine, 63-64, 72, 80, 
88, 91, 93, 95-96, 139; Martinetto et al.. Nuclear Instruments and 
Methods in Physics Research B 181 (2001), 744-748. 

A bag of eye-paint is among Khnumhotep II's list of offerings 
on the south wall of his chapel. Newbeny, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 35; 
Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 27. 

Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 27; M?inmc\\Q, Ancient Egyptian Herbal, Al. 
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Figure 4.52. Procession of foreigners, north wall, tomb of Khnumhotep II (Nr 3), Beni Hassan. 
Courtesy of the Australian Centre for Egyptology. 


including jewellery and figurines.MBA weapons also 
consist of a small percentage of lead and it is possible 
that Egyptian weapons similarly featured this mineral. 
Therefore, the product associated with the '"jrw.w could have 
been used for a variety of cultic and functional purposes in 
both its raw and processed forms. As it could be sourced 
from many regions, it is not particularly informative on the 
foreigners' homeland. 

A second inscription above the group supports Noferhotep's 
text (Figure 4.52), reading iyi.t hr ini.t msdmt ini.n=f°^'^ 
’’im 37 'coming on account of the bringing of msdm.t, 
he having brought: 37 "m'. The determinative for ’’im 
illustrates a man with a coiffed hairstyle and beard, similar 
to those of the men in the procession.The number of 
in the text is also greater than those illustrated, a typical 
Egyptian practice where numbers in captions often do not 
agree with the number of figures portrayed. Instead, the 
scene represents 15 individuals: eight men, four women 
and three children (Figure 4.52). 

All are depicted as Asiatics with yellow skin, large hooked 
noses and greyish-blue eyes.’”''"^ Their garments are 

Ogden, in Ancient Egyptian Materials and Technology, 168; Brill, 
Bames and Adams, Recent Advances in Science and Technology of 
Materials 3 (1974), 9-27. 

El-Mon- and Pernot, JAS 38 (2011), 2616, 2618, 2622-2623, tables 
4-6; Veron et a\.,AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 68-78. 

Contra Franke, in Middle Kingdom Studies, 60. 

1042 gQuid aisQ bg a relative form, ini(.w)n=f 'which they 
brought to him', the subject being the following 37 '"Im. Goedicke 
refutes this, noting that the qualified word is feminine (Goedicke, 
JARCE 21 [19841,206). 

1043 pj^g featurgs are similar to the determinative used for 
Khnumhotep Ill's Miki, ruler of Khny (see Chapter 4.3.1.2 and 
Appendix B.l; Allen, BASOR 352 [2008], pi. 3). 

Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, 71, pis 92-102. 


patterned and brightly coloured in red, blue and white. The 
men and children have coiffed, mushroom-like hairstyles, 
whereas the women have long hair held in place by a white 
(silver?) headband. 

The first foreigner and leader of the procession is barefoot. 
He is the only one to be given a label: hki his.t’lbsi 'ruler 
of a foreign land, 'Ibsi' (Figure 4.52), offering the first 
recorded Middle Kingdom attestation of the title which, 
as discussed later, signals the individual's higher position 
amidst other non-Egyptian rulers.'®'*'’ Further support for 
such a rank is the choice to employ this title rather than 
'ruler of ^rv', the toponym of Noferhotep's papyrus. His 
name is Northwest Semitic and has been equated with 
Abi-shai ('my father is a nobleman'),'®*’ Abi-shar ('my 
father is king')'®** and Abisharie ('my father is strong').'®*® 
Artistically distinct from the other men in his retinue, ’Ibsi 
wears a knee-length garment draped over one shoulder 
with the other bare but for a white detail (a pin?). Intricate 
patterns and fringing along the sides of the garment suggest 
a woollen textile.'®*® He holds in his left hand a banded, 
curved-stick with which he controls a Nubian ibex.'®*' His 


1045 Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pis 30-31; Shedid, Felsgrdber von Beni 
Hassan, figs 101-104; Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, pis 92- 
102 . 

See Chapter 7.3.4. 

Goedicke, JARCE 21 (1984), 207; Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of 
West Semites, 111, n. 280. 

1048 Albright, Vocalization, 8. 

Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 1, 47. 

Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 114. 

Shedid, Beni Hassan, fig. 103; Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, 
pis 92-94; Shea, BA 44/4 (1981), 224. A staff with the same shape 
is portrayed on a sheath from a MBA deposit at Byblos (Temple of 
Obelisks). It is held at the right shoulder of a man riding an equid. 
See Chapter 6.3.3.1, Figure 6.16. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


bent stance and extended right hand, palm open and facing 
down, symbolise his respect towards Khnumhotep 11.'“^ 

The second barefoot man in the group wears a banded 
kilt with a wavy waistline (Figure 4.52). He has a unique 
and unknown white object hanging at the tip of his beard 
that could perhaps be a jewelled adornment or a water 
(sweat?) droplet,'"” and leads a Dorcas gazelle by rope. 
Since he remains distinct from both 'Ibsi as well as the men 
behind him, he is likely the second-in-command over the 
Asiatics.'"” 

To his left are four men in multi-strapped sandals and 
one-shouldered garments, two of which are patterned 
(Figure 4.52). The first carries a composite bow identifiable 
by its curved ends, the second and third have wooden 
throw-sticks, and the third and fourth are armed with 
spears.The second also carries a brown bag-shaped 
object on his back that resembles a leather gourd. 

Following the men is a donkey bearing a red saddle bag 
out of which the heads of two Asiatic children are painted 
(Figure 4.52). Between them is an object, wide in its centre, 
with two protruding prongs at either ends. The item could 
be a skin bellow, although this typically has a single outlet 
pipe at one end,'"^’ a small tent or container,'"®* a musical 
instrument, or a leather churning bag for the making of 
milk or butter (a qirbah/sqa).'"®" 

A third child behind the donkey is in a short red kilt with 
red footwear and carries a spear (Figure 4.52).'""" Despite 
remarks that the spear is 'an unusual weapon for a child','""' 
recent excavations at Sidon have uncovered a spearhead in 
a 12-17 year-old's burial of the MBIIA-B period, leading 
excavators to postulate that the weapon was a status 
marker.'""^ As such, the pictured weapon could represent 
the child's importance as an individual of high status.'""® 


Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 26. 

However, liquid is typically painted blue by Egyptian artists. 

1054 gpjg gp Kirta from Ugarit includes the summoning of 70 

'captains' and 80 'chiefs', the former literally translated as 'bulls' 
while the latter are 'gazelles/wild deer' {CAT 1.15 IV.6-7 as 
translated in Pai'ker, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry, 27, ns 81-82). 
Perhaps, then, the gazelle is symbolically related to the Asiatic's 
rank. 

As the paint along the spears' shafts is not preserved well, details 
for their identification as MBA socketted spears could not be 
ascertained. 

See Cohen, JNES 74/1 (2015), 21. 

Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 26; Thompson, Historicity of the Patriarchal 
Narratives, 126; Nibbi, Pot Bellows and Oxhide, 33; Shea, BA 44/4 
(1981), 222, 225-226; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 83. 
Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 26-27, n. 71. 

A qirbah is commonly suspended from a tripod/branch or held at 
either ends, and then rocked back and forth. This churning process 
can produce a variety of dairy products such as butter and buttermilk 
(laban). Personal communication with Miral Lashien. For modem 
equivalents, see Richardson and Dorr, Craft Heritage of Oman 2, 373. 
Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, pis 97-99. 

Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 29. 

Doumet-Serhal, NEA 1^11-^ (2010), 118, fig. 8 [a-c]. See also 
Doumet-Serhal and Kopetzky, AHE 34-35 (2011/2012), 26; 
Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 (2004), 108, figs 51-54, table 19. For 
a cylinder seal depicting a child with a spear, see Pittman, Near 
Eastern Seals, 67 [no. 57], 

1063 pgj. interpretation suggesting that the child could either be a 


Four women are next in the procession, all wearing 
patterned shin-length dresses, some one-shouldered, and 
red footwear (Figure 4.52).'""'' Behind them is a donkey 
on whose back is a throw-stick, a spear and the same 
unidentifiable object on the first donkey. 

Two men at the back of the group are dressed in patterned 
kilts with fringed hems and multi-strapped sandals 
(Figure 4.52). With a bag-shaped object on his back, 
the first holds a lyre with a double set of strings. The 
instrument could be identified as a Levantine thin eastern 
lyre by its flat bottom edge and four to eight strings,'""® the 
first of its kind in Egyptian art.'""" The last figure is armed 
with a composite bow and quiver, as well as an axe with a 
curved end, its sockets and D-shaped head signifying that 
it is a MBIIA duckbill axe.'""® 

When compared to the texts, the Asiatics do not carry 
galena, but bring a lyre, animals, weapons and water 
skins. The variety of equipment brought by the Asiatics, 
alongside the inclusion of women and children, suggests 
that they were not captives or part of a trading caravan.'""* 
While some have proposed that the foreigners had not 
yet procured the galena but were led to Beni Hassan for 
this vocational opportunity,'""" others have theorised that 
they were employed to either manufacture or sell metal 
goods.'"®" Scholars have also suggested that the procession 
is a diplomatic envoy carrying gifts or tribute along with 
galena.'"®' 

Amidst the many theories is the problematic identification 
of the foreigners as nomads.'"®® The ambiguities of the 
scene do not certify such a classification as details could be 
interpreted in many ways. For example, the metaphorical 
association of the gazelle and ibex with the desert can be 
interpreted as either the animals' capture in the desert as 


prince or guard, see Shea, BA 44/4 (1981), 227; Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 
(2009), 29. 

““ Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, pis 99-100. 

““ Lawergren, BASOR 309 (1998), 43, 47, fig. 1. 

1066 Manniche, Music and Musicians, 37; Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 27; 
Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 127. 

1067 Personal examination. See Mourad, in Beni Hassan 1, 76, pi. 128. 
For other illustrations of duckbill axes, see Gemez, L'armement 
en metal, 196; Matthiae, Studi Eblaiti 3 (1980), fig. 13. For more 
discussion on its identification, see Williams, Second Intermediate 
Period, 860; Dever, BASOR 288 (1992), 8; Weinstein, BASOR 288 
(1992), 33-34; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 49; Bietak, in Erom 
Relative Chronology to Absolute Chronology, 128-129. 

1068 suggested in Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens, 41; Shea, 
BA 44/4 (1981), 219. Franke argues that the Asiatics were pai1 of 
a mining expedition led by Khnumhotep III, and acted as nomadic 
guides (Franke, in Middle Kingdom Studies, 60). See also Kanawati 
and Woods, Beni Hassan, 71; Goedicke, JARCE 2l (1984), 206. 
Goedicke, JARCE 2l (1984), 206-207. 

Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 83; Mazar, Archaeology of the 
Land of the Bible, 166; Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 28. 

Aufrere, in Egypt and Nubia, 211; Kessler, SAK 14 (1987), 148. 

1072 Pqj. identification as nomads, see Albright, Vocalization, 8; 
Thompson, Hi.story of the Patriarchal Narratives, 123, n. 38; Wright, 
Biblical Archaeology, 46; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 83; 
Mazar, Land of the Bible, 166; Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 28; Staubli, 
Das Image der Nomaden, 30-35; Schneider, Auslander imAgypten 2, 
196-197; Goedicke, JARCE 2l (1984), 209. For more on the scholarly 
interpretations, see Cohen, JNES 1AI\ (2015), 19-38, table I. 
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offerings, or as of other cultic or royal significance.''”^ 
Both animals are indeed found in the Eastern Desert, but 
whether or not this is connected to the Asiatics' origin is 
uncertain. As only two are offered by barefoot men,''”'' 
a cultic association is most likely. Hence the Asiatics' 
nomadic lifestyle cannot be corroborated by the evidence. 
Still, the scene does illustrate the use of a textile easily 
patterned and coloured, such as wool,'®^^ the employment 
of MBA weapons, a possible attribution of status to 
particular weapons, and knowledge in Near Eastern music 
and musical instruments. Hence, the Asiatics are very 
likely of a MBIIA culture fully or partially related to a 
sedentary lifestyle. 

The texts stress that the Asiatics were brought specifically 
to Khnumhotep II for galena, which is not represented in 
the procession. Arguably, the donkeys could have carried 
the product, but the lack of any other textual or visual 
confirmation for its presence in such a detailed scene is 
highly questionable. It is more likely that the Asiatics were 
brought, not to trade in the mineral, but to procure and/ 
or process it. Perhaps, the one 'who brings what is useful' 
accompanied the Asiatics to the one who controls the area 
from whence the useful is procured, that is, Khnumhotep II, 
'overseer of the Eastern Desert'. Consequently, the Asiatics 
would settle in Beni Hassan to join expeditions to the 
Eastern Desert, in a diplomatic venture supported by the 
presence of their ruler, their armed men and even their 
possible animal offerings. Indeed, the scene suggests that 
the MBIIA Asiatics were not forcibly presented before 
Khnumhotep II but were honourably granted an audience 
with the elite of the Oryx nome, arriving peacefully in an 
event that was deemed significant enough to be recorded 
in Khnumhotep IPs tomb. As such, it is not unfeasible that 
the foreigners were involved in a joint venture from which 
both parties would profit. 

Contextually, the placement of the scene is also significant 
(Plate 2). Its inclusion on the north wall has been interpreted 
as either a celebration of the New Year Eestival'"’’ or a 
homage to the royal house.Above the eastern figure of 
Khnumhotep II is an inscription specifying the levying of 
cattle and dues {Inw) from the Oryx nome and before him 
are scenes associated with such levying, yet the inclusion 
of a mythical creature in the desert landscape'"’" points to 

Both are presented as sacrificial offerings in rituals to Seth, and 
gazelles may have been sacrificed in funerary rituals in both Egypt 
and the Levant. Gazelle heads and ibex horns are also symbolic 
of royalty and divinity. Amiet, La glyptique mesopotamienne 
archaique, fig. 119A; de Miroschedji, in Biblical Archaeology 
Today, 213-215; Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 30-31; Lilyquist, Three 
Foreign Wives, 159-161, figs 91 [g], 92 [a-d], 55; Cornelius, Reshef 
andBa'al, 246-247. 

Compai'e the Asiatics here with the Libyans of Khnumhotep I's 
tomb, who accompany numerous animals (Figure 4.48). Shea, 
BA 44/4 (1981), 225; Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 30; Kanawati and 
Woods, Beni Hassan, fig. 5. 

Saretla, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 114, 131. 

1076 Pqj. 2 possibly similar case concerning the 'brother of the ruler of 
Rtnw, Hbddm', see Chapter 5.2.4.1. 

Kessler, SAK 14 (1987), 158-159. 

Rabehl, Grab des Amenemhet, 241-250; Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 
29-30. 

Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, pi. 204. 


Other fantastical, probably cultic, overtones to the wall's 
decoration. In fact, from top to bottom, the wall exhibits 
a variety of environments including the mystical, the 
desert, the marshlands and the floodplain.'"*" As Kamrin 
correctly states, the Asiatics are in the centre of the wall's 
composition, surrounded by the 'chaotic' desert above 
which is overpowered by Khnumhotep II and his sons, and 
the 'tamed' birds and cattle below which are controlled by 
Khnumhotep IPs officials.'"*' Other Egyptian officials also 
present offerings to Khnumhotep II. Thus, the foreigners 
are artistically between the chaotic and the ordered,'"*’ 
bordered at either end by the large figures of Khnumhotep II 
who visually and perhaps figuratively contains and controls 
their visit. The two Asiatics leading the procession are also 
dominating animals themselves, rendering the foreigners 
as tamers of wildlife and connecting them to the ordered 
realm.'"** Nonetheless, the overarching beneficiary is 
Khnumhotep II who metaphorically receives an endless 
supply of products from all environments, including 
the foreign world. The depiction of this sphere in tomb 
decoration stresses the emerging role of Asiatics as bearers 
of 'worldly' goods and as providers of expertise and/or 
commodities, especially for the Egyptian elite. 

The fair-skinned men 

As in the tomb of Amenemhat, that of Khnumhotep II 
includes individuals painted using a lighter shade of colour 
than the male Egyptians. There are, in fact, two shades of a 
lighter colour. The first is a slightly darker yellow than that 
of the Asiatics on the north wall and the second is a lighter 
red, used for the sons of Khnumhotep II and other officials 
with blonde-red caps. Both could be of foreign descent,'"*'' 
yet as the officials with caps appear in some cases with 
skin colour almost equivalent to that of the Egyptians,'"** 
they are not listed here. Men with yellow skin can be found 
on the: 

• North wall, fourth register from the top: 

htm.tyw Sn-^nh{.w) 
'overseer of sealers,'®*" Senankh(u)';'®*’ 


1080 j^amrin. Monument and Microcosm, 157-158. 

Kai-ni'in, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 31. 

Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 31. 

Kamrin, JAEI 1/3 (2009), 31. 

1084 first two female offering bearers on the third register of the 

south wall's west end (from the right) ai'e depicted with a unique 
hairstyle with a low bun or short ponytail. Such a hairstyle is similar 
to that of the women of Amenemhat's tomb (west wall, south of 
entrance) and the Libyans of BChnumhotep I’s chapel (Figure 4.48). 
The women, both household servants, could thus also be foreigners. 
See Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pis 12, 35; Kanawati and Evans, Beni 
Hassan 1, pis 91b, 139. 

These men ai'e found on the north wall joining Khnumhotep II's 
hunt (the sons Khnumhotep, Netjernekhet, Nehry and Nekhet), 
the east wall above the lintel (the 'overseer of the treasury, Baqet') 
and the south wall (Khnumhotep II's sons and the 'overseer of 
the storehouse, Netjernekhet’, the 'overseer of the storehouse, 
Khnumhotep' and the 'sealer, Khnumhotep'). Newbeny, Beni 
Hasan 1, pis 30, 33, 35; Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, 
figs 30-32; pis 19, 27, 29; Kanawati and Evans, Beni Hassan 1, 
pis 33-36, 67, 84b, 88b-89, 90b-91a, 93c-95a. 
yjaxd. Index, A1 [367]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 308 [14]; Kanawati and Evans, Beni 
Hassan 1, pi. 50b. 
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• North wall, fifth register from the top (Plate 

1b); the first two men before Khnumhotep 
II’ vjhm{.w) Nhti Irl n 

Bkt 'herald,'“8 Nekhti,'®*''’ born to Baqef and 

im.y-ri htm.t Bikt 'overseer of the 
treasury,Baqef;'®' 

• South wall, bottom register (Plate Ic); the second 

man from the left, Im.y-ri Hmw.ty 

Ht.y 'overseer of the inner chamber/chamberlain,'®^ 
Khety';'®^ 

• West wall, south section, second register from the 

top; 1094 jjjg standing over (overseeing?) the 

building of a boat; and 

• West wall, south section, bottom register; the 

first official from the left. The caption above is 
fragmentary, either belonging to him or the kneeling 
figure before him. It could read [••■] 

htm.t [...] N\ht\ '[...] of sealers, [...] Ne[khet]'.'®^ 

Compared with Amenemhat's tomb, the 'fair-skinned men' 
of Khnumhotep II do not partake in daily activities but are 
involved in managerial roles. Four of the six appear in a 
procession with the other two standing near, and possibly 
overseeing, Egyptians at work. The majority are connected 
to the treasury, five are overseers and one is a herald. Their 
identification as descendents of Asiatics is heightened 
by the drawing of a small clue on the south wall's 'fair¬ 
skinned man'. Here, the artist(s) outlined a larger, hooked 
nose in red'®^ but seemingly favoured a smaller form 
when the painting was completed. Perhaps the larger nose 
was reserved for the more alien Asiatics following 7Wk'®’ 

The inclusion of the men among the Egyptians mirrors 
their inclusion within the local community. Despite their 
skin colour and an early attempt of portraying distinct 
facial features, the men are otherwise Egyptian. They are 
given Egyptian names and titles, clothes, hairdos, beards, 
and an Egyptian staff. They have almost completely 
assumed the Egyptian culture, even attaining middle¬ 
ranking positions within the administration. Still, they are 
distinctly separated from the locals by their skin colour, 
an intentional artistic choice that illustrates their ethnicity 
in a decisively less stereotypical manner, representing 
their acculturation and creating an innovative artistic 
interpretation of mixed Egyptian-Asiatics. 

Ward, Index, 89 [741]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 212 (1). 

Ward, Index, 47 [364]. 

Ranke, Per.wnennamen 1, 90 [9]; Kanawati and Evans, Beni 
Hassan 1, pi. 54a. 

1092 Ward, Index, 14 [72]; Newberry, Beni Ha.ian 1, 47. 

Ranke, Personnenamen 1, 277 (26). 

1094 Personal examination; Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 12; Kanawati 
and Evans, Beni Hassan 1, pis 25a, 26b. 

Kanawati and Evans, Beni Hassan 1, pi. 28b. 

1096 Personal examination strongly points against the outline being a 
later addition. It should not be confused with a prominent reddish- 
brown dirt mark also near the outline of the nose. 

1097 Pqj. 2 similar differentiation in the representation of Egyptian- 
Levantines and foreign Levantines, see Chapter 5.2.4.1. 



Figure 4.53. Potters at work, west wall, tomb of 
Khnumhotep II (Nr 3), Beni Hassan. Courtesy 
OF THE Australian Centre for Egyptology. 


Depiction of a characteristic non-Egyptian ceramic 

At the southern end of the west wall, to the left of the 
second register, are two potters at work (Figure 4.53). 
Directly above the head of the seated potter is a bi-handled 
vessel with one handle extending from the body to the rim, 
and another, smaller, handle looped on the body. '®* It has 
been identified as an EBIV/MBI dipper juglet,'®^ although 
these are not commonly found with the smaller handle. 
Instead, the vessel appears as a combination of two forms; 
(I) the Levantine juglet, with its narrower neck, long body 
and curved base; and (2) the Egyptian hnm-jug, with the 
handle meeting the rim and a smaller handle at the body. 
Such a combination could be either an artistic error, with 
the painter lacking in familiarity with the foreign ware, 
or a depiction of a true form mixing elements from both 
jugs, although such a vessel has not been found in the 
archaeological record. Nevertheless, the illustration hints 
at some contact between Levantines and Egyptians. 

Depiction of organic products (?) 

As in Amenemhat's tomb, the south wall of 
Khnumhotep II's chapel illustrates piled offerings among 
which are four long black pods (Eigure 4.54). The pods may 
be identified as tamarind, acacia or carob. As mentioned 
above,"® carob was most probably imported from the 
Levant.'"” Therefore, if the depicted items are carob, then 
their representation signals the import of this product to 
Beni Hassan. 


1098 Newberry’s original rendition does not include the smaller handle. 
Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 29. 

1099 identification is based on Newberry's drawing of the scene 
(Newberry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 29), as referenced in Arnold, 
Arnold and Allen, E&L 5 (1995), 18-20; Cohen-Weinberger and 
Goren, E&L 14 (2004), 82; Bietak, in From Relative Chronology to 
Absolute Chronology, 128-129. 

See Chapter 4.4.1.2. 

Gale et al., in Ancient Egyptian Materials and Technology, 338; 
Zohary, Israel Journal of Plant Sciences 50/1 (2002), 141-145. 
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Khnumhotep II's biography contains another reference for 
the use of an imported product; 
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’’i.wy-ri n(.y) mh 5 ssp 2 kir n(.y) ’’.t sps.t 

( 200 ) j a door of six cubits of Tf-wood of Ngiw for the 
( 202 ) doorway of the tomb and a two-leaf door of five cubits 
and two palms ^“^’for the shrine of the splendid chamber.'*”^ 


Ngiw is thought to be located in the mountains of modern 
Lebanon."® The reference supports the use of foreign 
commodities by the Egyptian elite. 

4.4.1.4 Other 



Figure 4.54. An offering of fruit, south wall, tomb of 
Khnumhotep II (Nr 3), Beni Hassan. Courtesy 
OF THE Australian Centre for Egyptology. 


A wooden statuette from Shaft Tomb 181 has been described 
as that of a foreign woman and her child (Plate 3)."® The 
tomb has been assigned to Seidlmayer's Stuffe II which 
is tentatively dated between the reigns of Amenemhat I 
and Senwosret I."® Bourriau assigns the statuette to the 
early Twelfth Dynasty and Do. Arnold to the first half of 
Dynasty 12."® The artefact represents a woman wearing a 
long red sleeved garment with a V-shaped neckline and a 
probable zigzag pattern, as well as yellow footwear.'Left 
foot forward and hands clasped at the chest, a material is 
wrapped around her shoulders, out of which is revealed the 
bold yellow-painted head of a child."® The statuette's chin 
is slightly lifted, the face outlined with thick eyebrows, 
large eyes and ears, and a curved aquiline nose. The hair is 
black, tied back into a bun and styled with a slight angle at 
the back-centre of the head. Three bands hold the hairdo in 
place and circle a flattened area at the top of the head with 
a drilled hole (Plate 3c). Some have interpreted this as a 
fixture for now missing offerings, although Do. Arnold 
is correct in noting that female bearers typically balance 
offerings on the head with one hand and are rarely, if ever, 
carrying both a child on the back as well as offerings upon 
the head.'"” She associates the hairstyle with those of the 


Hieroglyphic text and line numbers as transcribed in Newberry, Beni 
Hasan 1, pi. 26; Kanawati and Evans, Beni Hassan 1, 35, pis 13b, 
114. Transliteration and translation are by author. 

The toponym is noted in the Pyramid Texts as the dwelling of 
HU-t^. Allen locates it near modem Cairo in Pyramid Texts, 67 [T7 
(FT 322)], 437. See also Ahituv, Canaanite Toponyms, 150-151. 

The artefact is now at the National Museum of Scotland, Edinburgh 
(A.1911.260). Similar unprovenanced statuettes are at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (54.994) and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Alt, New York (26.7.1407). Garstang, Burial Customs, 139-141, 
fig. \ Pharaohs and Mortals, 108-109 [no. 97]; Arnold, 

in Ojferings to the Discerning Eye, 17-31, figs 1-7; Wildung, Le 
Moyen Empire, 189, fig. 159; Hayes, Scepter of Egypt 2, 35, fig. 16. 
Seidlmayer, Graberfelder aus dem Ubergang, 217-231, fig. 95. 
Bourriau, Pharaohs and Mortals, 108; Arnold, in Offerings to the 
Discerning Eye, 19. 

1107 Arnold, in Offerings to the Discerning Eye, 17-18; Garstang, Burial 
Customs, 140. 

Do. Arnold notes some light reddish paint around the woman’s ears, 
possibly remnants of the colour used for her skin or hair (Arnold, in 
Offerings to the Discerning Eye, 17, n. 6). 

Bouniau, Pharaohs and Mortals, 108; Garstang, Burial Customs, 140. 
1110 Arnold, in Offerings to the Discerning Eye, 22. A similar figurine 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (MMA 26.7.1407) represents a 
woman leading an animal while carrying a child on her back. She 


women in Wekhhotep's tomb (Cl),"" suggesting that the 
hole was a fixture for an ornamental comb or hairpiece.'"^ 

The statuette's hairstyle is indeed similar to that of the 
women in Wekhhotep's tomb (Cl), all having the same 
bun at the back."'^ As the women are identified here as 
possible Delta inhabitants with Levantine ancestry,'""' the 
same may be the case for the Beni Hassan statuette. The 
statuette is detailed with further atypical characteristics 
such as the pattern and colour of the garment, the shape of 
the nose and the colour of the child.'"^ As these features 
are commonly found in Middle Kingdom representations 
of Asiatics, it is possible to identify the statuette as a 
portrayal of a northeastern female. While male Egyptian- 
Levantines may be illustrated in the tombs of Amenemhat 
and Khnumhotep II, the statuette may be evidence for a 
female Asiatic in contact with the Middle Egyptians. 
Its deposition in a tomb connects the item with some 
cultic practice that consequently points to the role of 
the statuette, and perhaps the woman portrayed, in local 
funerary traditions. 

Eoreign commodities were additionally utilised in such 
traditions. Two coffins at the British Museum generally 
dated to Dynasty 12 have been assessed to be of the Cedrus 
species,""’ corroborating Khnumhotep II's testimony of 
the timber's use for funerary elements.'"’ The coffins, as 
with the testimony, signify the import of Levantine cedar 
during the first half of the Middle Kingdom. 

This import, together with the other evidence reviewed 
here from Beni Hassan, reflects considerable multifaceted 

does not, however, carry offerings on her head (Hayes, Scepter of 
Egypt 2, 35, fig. 16). 

See Chapter 4.4.4.3 and Figure 4.59. 

Arnold, in Offerings to the Discerning Eye, 22-24, fig. 9 [b]. 

See Chapter 4.4.4.3 and Figure 4.59. 

See Chapter 4.4.4.3. 

See Chapter 4.3.6.1 and Figure 4.39. 

1116 41572 is dated between the late Eleventh and early Twelfth 

Dynasty while FA 32051 is assigned to Dynasty 12 or 13. Davies, 
in Egypt, the Aegean and the Levant, 147. 

See Chapter 4.4.1.3. Khnumhotep I also mentions the use of cedar, 
although this is in association with ships and possibly royalty (see 
Chapter 4.4.1.1). 
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Tomb 

Baqet III 

Khety 

Khnumhotep I 

Amenemhat 

Context 

Reign 

IT'' Dynasty (?) 

late 11"’ Dynasty (?) 

Amenemhat 1 

Senwosret 1 

Titles 

overlord of the entire 
Oryx nome 

overlord of the entire 
Oryx nome, overseer of 
the expedition 

great overlord of the 
Oryx nome 

great overlord of the 
Oryx nome, overseer of 
the great expedition 

Wall 

east wall 

east wall 

east wall 

east wall 

Settlement | fortress in elevation | fortress in elevation | fortress in elevation | fortress in elevation 

Attackers 

Egyptian 

•/ 

•/ 


■/ 

Asiatic 

•/ 

■/ 

✓ 

■/ 

Nubian 

•/ 

✓ 


■/ 

Defenders 

Egyptian 

•/ 

■/ 


■/ 

Asiatic 

- 

- 

(?) 

- 

Nubian 

✓ 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Asiatic 

Warriors 

Number 

15+ x 

10 

9 -F X 

3 

Hair 

short 

short 

short, long, coiffed 

coiffed 

reddish-brown, black 

reddish-brown, black 

red, reddish-brown, 
black(?) 

reddish-brown 

no beards 

no beards 

long, pointed beards 

short to long, pointed 
beards 

Skin 

yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

Eyes 

black 

black (?) 

greenish-grey 

brownish-black 

Clothes 

short detailed kilts 

short detailed kilts 

short detailed kilts, 
detailed one-shoulder 
garment, wristlets, 
anklets, necklace 

short detailed kilts, 
wristlets (?) 

Weapons 

bows, axes, throw-sticks, 
shields, slings 

bows, axes, throw-sticks, 
shield, slings, spears 

bows, eye-axe, throw- 
sticks, dagger, slings, 
sickle-sword (?) 

eye-axe (?), throw-sticks, 
spears 


Figure 4.55. Battle scenes at Beni Hassan: similarities and differences. 


relations between northeasterners and the elite of the 
Sixteenth Upper Egyptian nome. Such relations evidently 
began with the employment of foreign mercenaries 
within the Egyptian army. The tombs of Baqet III, Khety, 
Khnumhotep I and Amenemhat illustrate sieges involving 
a multi-ethnic army, the Asiatics appearing as auxiliaries 
fighting alongside Egyptians and Nubians (Figure 4.55)."'* 
Developments across the scenes are noticeable.'"" At first, 
Asiatics can only be identified by their kilts and skin 
colour as armoury, facial features and hairstyles otherwise 
render them indistinguishable from Egyptians. Khety's 
artist added distinct shields as well as two separate groups 
of Asiatics. Khnumhotep I's artist(s) portrayed them with 
Asiatic adornments, beards and weapons, introducing the 
EBIV/MBI Levantine fenestrated eye-axe and perhaps 
a scimitar. He also illustrated different units of Asiatics, 
possibly including a foreigner of higher rank. Such units 
are absent in Amenemhat's tomb, where the least number 
of Asiatic warriors are represented but where depictions 
of 'fair-skinned men' and EBIV/MBI pottery occur. 
Although the homogeneity of the battle scenes has placed 
their historical validity in question,"^® the tomb owners, 
as 'great overlords of the Oryx nome' and, at least for 
Khety and Amenemhat, as 'overseers of the expedition'. 


ms Newbeiry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 47; vol. 2, pis 5, 15. 

Rabehl, Grab des Amenemhet, 306-307. 

Brovarski, in Egyptian Culture and Society, 63; Schulman, 
JSSEA 12/4 (1982), 176, 180. 


could very well have been involved in managing Middle 
Egyptian troops."^' 

In fact, the evidence suggests that the nomarchs of Beni 
Hassan were supporting the king's quests. The nome's 
position in proximity to the Fifteenth Upper Egyptian nome 
would have been of strategic importance to the king(s). 
As the inscriptions of Kay"^^ and Khnumhotep I relay, the 
king(s) took a personal interest in calming any rebellion by 
enlisting the help of the Oryx nome's elite and amassing 
troops from and beyond Egypt. Consequently, an influx of 
Asiatic and Nubian mercenaries into the region is likely. 
As their depictions are first attested in Eleventh Dynasty 
tomb(s), the foreigners appear to be in the nomarchs' 
service for approximately a century before the arrival of 
'ftil's people. However, a reduction in their significance 
as auxiliary forces is observable in Amenemhat's tomb, 
where only three Asiatic soldiers are portrayed. Instead, 
the outcome of such consistent Egyptian-Asiatic relations 
surfaces in the artistic repertoire. 

The growing familiarity between Egyptians and Levantines 
may have resulted in the illustration of Levantine 
pottery as well as the acculturated 'fair-skinned' Asiatics 
who were employed within the Egyptian community. 
Moreover, the Egyptian artists attempted to depict facets 


Schulman, JSSEA 12/4 (1982), 176. 
See Chapter 4.4.3. 
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Chapter 4: Tracing Asiatics in Egypt 


of contemporary Levantine culture, first painting objects 
of the EBIV/MBI period and then those of the MBIIA. 
Hence, it is in this social context that 7MTs visit must be 
taken into account. The scene may have been unique in 
its details, particularly of the women and children, but 
it is not 'rare' in the sense that it was the only point of 
direct contact between the inhabitants of the Oryx nome 
and Levantines. What the earlier tombs inform us is that 
Asiatics already shared militaristic relations with Beni 
Hassan's nomarchs. These relations developed under 
Senwosret I, when the depiction of foreign commodities 
and possibly peoples of foreign descent arose, until they 
were completely absent under Senwosret II's reign. As an 
alternative, Beni Hassan's last decorated rock-cut tomb 
featured a scene engaging Asiatics in a different role 
associated more with trade than with warfare, a role which 
is also indirectly insinuated by the portrayal and presence 
of foreign products in Beni Hassan's tombs. It is, then, not 
surprising that Khnumhotep III continued such relations, 
recording his own voyage to a foreign land in search for 
'what is useful'. 

4.4.2 Bersha, Deir el- 


O O O ji^ n 



...] ki.w Rtnw/r-tnw m tnw [.../i..] iyi.n=tn s'" hnd=tn smw kk=tn 


snw [...]w si=tn nfrn h''w=tn w[...] km^[=tn...]ph.w=tn snh[=pt] 
[...] cattle of i?r«w/numbering in quantity [...] you have come on 
sand so that you tread on pastures, you feed on herbage [...] your 
back is good for your body [...] your form [...] your ends, healthy 


are your [...]. 


Despite Blackman's contentions,"^’ the above text would 
argue against the reading of Rtnw. Based on 

the absence of a determinative for a foreign land, the 
glyphs' inclusion in a sequence of clauses concerned with 
cattle rather than the foreign, and the overall fragmentary 
nature of the passage, a reading as r-tnw 'numbering' is 
favoured. "^“Although Djehutyhotep, as 'entry of all foreign 
lands', would have been able to access foreign imports 
and commodities, there are no other indications from 
his tomb for such trade."" Moreover, the accompanying 
depiction of Egyptians escorting the animals supports their 
identification as local rather than imported cattle. 


Lat.Lon. 27°45'N 30°54'E 

Refs PM 4, 179-181; Newberry, El-Bersheh; 

Blackman, JEA 2/1 (1915), 13-14. 

Chron. Late Twelfth Dynasty 

Deir el-Bersha, the capital of the Hare nome (Fifteen), 
is situated on the east bank of the Nile, south of Beni 
Hassan. Archaeological investigations were carried out 
and published by Newberry,"^'^ and, since 2002, have been 
conducted by Leuven University. 

4.4.2.1 Tomb of Djehutyhotep, reign of Senwosret III 

The tomb of Djehutyhotep, 'treasurer of the king of 
Lower Egypt' and 'great overlord of the Hare nome, entry 
of all foreign lands',"^® was probably completed during 
Senwosret Ill's reign. The chapel's west wall depicts the 
treasurer presiding over a series of activities."^® The lower 
register's caption features a disputed passage written above 
a row of cattle being brought to Djehutyhotep. It reads; 


4.4.2.2 Organic products 

A less contentious marker for trade is the material used 
for coffins from Deir el-Bersha. Following the scientific 
analysis of 36 coffins from the British Museum, it was 
concluded that, out of the seven wooden coffins from 
Deir el-Bersha, six were of cedar {Cedrus sp.)."" They 
are from the second half of Dynasty 12 and belong to 
officials with such titles as 'chief of physicians', 'overseer 
of the house' and 'overseer of the expedition'."®® The cedar 
may have been either directly or indirectly transported to 
Deir el-Bersha from the Levant, although the latter is a 
more likely scenario. Its use by officials of various positions 
attests to the timber's popularity and the administration's 
access to foreign products in Dynasty 12. 


See Chapter 4.3.1.2. 

Newberry, H-Beri/ie/i 1. 

WiWsm?,, Deir el-Bersha 1; Willems et al., 19 (2009), 293-331. 
For a complete list of published materials, see 'Publications Dayr 
al-Barsha Project', Dayr al-Barsha Project. Excavations have also 
been carried out by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the results of 
which are published in Brovarski et al., Bersheh Reports 1. 
NewbeiTy, El-Bersheh 1, 6-7, pi. 16. 

The chapel includes cartouches of Amenemhat II, Senwosret II and 
Senwosret III, possibly signalling the expanse of the tomb owner's 
career beginning under Amenemhat II. NewbeiTy, El-Bersheh 1, 3, 
pi. 5; Willems, JEOL 28 (1983/1984), 83-84, n. 26. For a different 
opinion, see Blumenthal, AOF4 (1976), 35-62. 

Newberry, El-Bersheh 1, pis 12, 18. 


““ Blackman, JEA 2/1 (1915), 13-14. 

As in Newberry's original translation {El-Bersheh 1, 14, 29). 
Attestations that the term T'" 'sand' are connected to the environment 
of Rtnw is tentative while the tense of the verb iyi.n=tn as a present 
perfect sdm.n—f may have been used to refer to the distance 
travelled from the cattle's original location and not necessaiily 'to 
draw a comparison between the hard life of these cattle in Syria, 
and their present luxurious existence in Egypt' (Wilson, in Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts, 230, n. 11). 

See Appendix A.3 for comments regarding the official's statuette at 
Megiddo. 

Davies, in Egypt, the Aegean and the Levant, 146-147. 

Davies, in Egypt, the Aegean and the Levant, 147. 
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4.4.3 Hatnub 


Inscription of Nehry, Nr 25 (Nehry I [?], Year 7)“^’ 


Lat.Lon. 27°33'N 31°00'E 

Refs PM 4, 237-239; Anthes, Hatnub; Shaw, Hatnub. 

Chron. Late Eleventh or early Twelfth Dynasty 

Texts from the alabaster quarry at Hatnub explore the 'reign' 
of Nehry and his sons, Kay and Djehutynakht, nomarchs 
of the Fifteenth Upper Egyptian nome."^'^ Although much 
debate has circulated around the inscriptions' date,"^^ 
the palaeographic and archaeological evidence point to 
a historic situation prior to Amenemhat I's reign, most 
likely between Nebtawyra and Amenemhat They 
are included here to show the importance of Asiatics in 
the formation of a politically stable Twelfth Dynasty. 
Specifically mentioning Asiatics are Inscriptions Nr 16 
and Nr 25. 

Inscription of Kay, Nr 16 (Nehry I [?], Year 5) 

... 

... ink iri [...ly=5 m Sd.yt-s? iw nn rmt.t hn^=i wpw-hr 
smsw.w=i Md?.w Wywkt Nh[sy{?)..Sk\m.w to Mhw sm^.w 

r=i iyi.kw’ sp rw(d.t ?) [...] ^^'>niw.t=i r dr=s hn^=i n nhw=s ... 

It is I who acted (as) its [fortress]in Sd.yt-so, when there 
were no people with me except my retainers, the Md?.w, 
W?W?.t, Nh[sy?...^y]m.w, ^^^Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt being 
united against me. I emerged, the affair being a success [...] ^®^my 
entire city with me without her loss ... 


Anthes, Hatnub, 32-62 [nos. 14-26]; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and 
Israel, 73; Shaw, Hatnub, 147-155. 

Propositions favour one of four historical settings: (a) the transition 
between the Tenth and Eleventh Dynasties, a period of unification 
under Nebhepetra Montuhotep II (Anthes, Faulkner, Brovarski 
and Blumenthal); (b) the transition between the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Dynasties, from the Montuhoteps to the Amenemhats 
(Willems, Redford and Peden); (c) the tumultuous reign of 
Amenemhat I (Grajetzki and Gerstermann); and (d) the events 
following Amenemhat I's assassination (Schenkel). For more, 
see Anthes, Hatnub, 91-96; Faulkner, JEA 30 (1944), 61-63; 
Brovarski, in Egyptian Culture and Society, 31-85; Blumenthal, 
AOF 4 (1976), 35-62; Willems, JEOL 28* (1983/1984), 80-102; 
Willems, Historical and Archaeological Aspects, 79-86; Redford, 
Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 73, n. 8; Redford, JARCE 23 (1986), 
129; Peden, Graffiti of Pharaonic Egypt, 21; Grajetzki, Middle 
Kingdom, 110; Gerstermann, ZAS 135 (2008), 1-16; Schenkel, 
Fruhmitteldgyptische Studien, 84-95. 

The uncertainties surrounding the transition between Nebtawyra 
and Amenemhat I seems a likely historical situation for mounting 
tension, rebellion and the existence of several claims to the 
throne, such as Nehry I’s of the Hatnub graffiti. Willems, JEOL 
28 (1983/1984), 101-102; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 
73, n. 8; Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, 15; Callender, 'm Ancient 
Egypt, 145. 

Hieroglyphic text and line numbers as transcribed by Anthes {Hatnub, 
36 [no. 16]). Transliteration and translation ai‘e by the author. 
Following Anthes and Redford. Shaw translates it as 'rear-guard'. 
Anthes, Hatnub, 37; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 73; Shaw, 
Hatnub, 148. 


TnTl I I ^ 33 : 1^1 O 

(i5)P^iyu||^ 



hni thn.t n.t ti ml kd=f Mdi.w ’’im.w [...Ji' Nhs.yw{?) 
mr.t=f’'k [...] Nhrl msi n Kml mr-hrw '^nh r nhh ... 

... the faience of the land is sweet like his form,"* the Mdi.w, 
’^im.w [...] '-'^''Nhs.yw (?) are his serfs (?) [...] Nhrl, born to 
Kml,justified for all eternity ... 


The Hatnub texts note a major conflict between vizier 
Nehry's followers and royal forces,""^* with the former 
boasting of victories against the pharaoh. Inscriptions 
Nrs 16 and 25 reveal that the nameless king had rallied 
Egyptians from across the land, as well as foreigners 
from Nubia and Asia in a bid which, as history informs 
us, helped Amenemhat I emerge as victor. Accordingly, 
Asiatics would have established significant political 
relations by working for the king as auxiliary allies. 
Such relations would have also developed between the 
soldiers themselves as the Asiatics would have fought 
side-by-side with Nubians and Egyptians against the 
local rebels. By siding with the winning faction, it is very 
possible that such relations extended into Dynasty 12. 

4.4.4 Meir 


Lat.Lon. 27°27'N 30°45'E 

Refs PM 4, 250-253; Blackman, Meir, vols 2-3, 6. 
Chron. Twelfth Dynasty 

The governors of the Fourteenth Upper Egyptian nome of 
el-Qusiya are buried at Meir. Their tombs date from the 
early Sixth to the Twelfth Dynasty with the construction 
of large rock-cut tombs ending under Amenemhat III. First 
excavated and recorded by Blackman,the tombs are 
currently being re-recorded by the Australian Centre for 
Egyptology, Macquarie University."* 

4.4.4.1 Tomb of Wekhhotep (B2), reign of Senwosret I 

Wekhhotep, son of Senbi,'*^ was most likely the 
second royally-appointed nomarch to build his tomb at 
Meir (B2)."* His chapel's east wall depicts Wekhhotep 

Hieroglyphic text and line numbers as transcribed by Anthes {Hatnub, 
57 [no. 25]). Transliteration and translation are by the author. 

1140 Qj. 'sweetness and faience/brightness of the entire land’, as translated 
by Shaw {Hatnub, 153). 

As suggested by 'the sore dread of the Palace', or the royal house 
in Inscription Nr 24. Shaw, Hatnub, 152; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, 
and Israel, 73; Anthes, Hatnub, 57-58; Faulkner, JEA 30 (1944), 
62; Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 110. 

See Chapter 4.4.1 for Beni Hassan depictions in support of these 
relations. 

Blackman, Meir, 6 vols. 

Kanawati, Meir 1; Kanawati and Evans, Meir 2. 

Blackman, Meir 2, 1-3, pis 10-12. 

Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 108, fig. 23. 
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Figure 4.56. East wall, tomb of Wekhhotep (B2), Meir. 
After Blackman, Meir 3, pl. 3. 


and his wife standing alongside two female attendants 
(Figure 4.56). The one to the left carries a chest(?) and 
is identified by Blackman as a 'Aam-slave'.'*'^’ The 
fragmentary text above her, may conversely be read 
as No other delineating features designate her 

as an Asiatic, yet if Blackman's reconstruction is correct, 
it may reveal the employment of foreign women in elite 
Middle Egyptian households. 

4.4.4.2 Tomb of Wekhhotep (B4), reign of Amenemhat II 

Wekhhotep, son of Wekhhotep, features two possible 
references to Asiatics in his tomb (BT).""** Both appear on 
the north wall of his chapel's outer room in a scene picturing 
a large seated figure of the tomb owner inspecting cattle. 
The second register of the scene's west end portrays the 
official Wekhemsaf followed by two individuals forcibly 
ushered in a rendering of accounts scene (Figure 4.57)."^® 
The register is very fragmentary and it is only possible to 
delineate a few of their features. Both have long, slightly 
pointed beards and, while the head of the foremost is 
damaged, the hairstyle of the second is shoulder-length 
and voluminous at the back, curving inwards at the 
shoulder.*'^' Such features point to the individuals' foreign 
origin and are akin to those of Amenemhat's Asiatics at 
Beni Hassan,"^^ supporting their identification as Asiatics 
by Blackman.Surviving captions accompanying 

the men read (1) J ^ [...]hi-wsb '[...] 

khawesheb'; and (2) ™ i—i im i in [— n{.y) 

ihw '[...hall-keeper] of the cattle-pen'."^'* The individuals 
have Egyptian names and titles and, if their identification is 


Blackman, Meir 2, 15, pl. 5 [2]. 

Blackman, MerV 2, 15. 

Blackman, Meir 3, 1, pis 3-4. 

Blackman, Meir 3, pl. 3. 

The details are clearer in Blackman's earlier recordings (Blackman, 
Meir 3, pl. 3). 

See Chapter 4.4.1.2 and Figure 4.50. The shoulder-length hairstyle 
of the second man contests suppositions that the two individuals 
are Bedja herdsmen. See n. 1155; Blackman, Meir 2, 18, n. 1; 
vol. 3, 13; Schneider, Auslcinder im Agypten 2, 190, 329; Staubli, 
Das Image cier Nomaden, 26-30. 

Blackman, Meir 3, 6, 11-12. 

Ward, Index, 59 [475]. 


correct, can be viewed as evidence for the acculturation of 
Levantines during Amenemhat II's reign. Their inclusion 
in a rendering of accounts scene denotes their middle-rank 
occupation as well as their subservience to Wekhhotep. 

The second reference to Asiatics is found on the eastern 
end of the north wall's lowest register. The scene illustrates 
a row of cattle being led by at least two herdsmen. One is 
represented as an emaciated figure with curly hair leaning 
on a staffand the second is more rotund, his facial 
details missing (Figure 4.58). Following the latter and 
towards the east of the wall is a fragmentary inscription 

relaying ^1 i klw n.w ^Im.w 

ini.n [...wj...] 'cattle of Offj.w which have been brought 
from [...]'. Their distinction as 'cattle of ’’Im.w' does not 
necessarily point to the animals' Levantine origin"^*’ but 
rather to their ownership by Asiatics. Whether or not these 
cattle belonged to [...jkhawesheb and the '[hall-keeper] of 
the cattle-pen', the evidence suggests that Wekhhotep 
was responsible for Levantines residing in the region as 
well as their commodities. 

4.4.43 Tomb of Wekhhotep (Cl), reign ofSenwosret III 

The tomb of nomarch Wekhhotep (Cl) is assigned to the 
reign of Senwosret III or Amenemhat and contains 
rare scenes of women involved in a variety of activities 
typically attributed to men.**^** The female bearers on the 
north wall are of particular interest (Figure 4.59). The 
inscriptions on the lower two registers indicate that the 
offerings are from the Delta region,so it is possible to 
surmise that some of the women, if not all of them, are also 
from the Delta. Eight of these women, one in each of the 
lower two registers and at least four in the upper register, 
are represented with a distinctive hairstyle designed with 
a slight bulb-like protrusion at the back of the head, much 
like a bun. The style, likened to a cap-like turban by 
Do. Arnold,"^* could also include a fillet, a smaller wedge- 
shaped protrusion(s) from the head, and/or a ponytail. 
Blackman notes slight traces of red for the woman's hair 
in the lowest register."*’^ One woman on the south wall 

Identified as a Bedja herdsman, a Medjay herdsman, an Eastern 
Desert nomad, an Asiatic or a malnourished Egyptian. The figure's 
characteristics heavily feature in depictions of individuals across 
the tombs of Meir, mostly of men leading cattle and/or leaning on 
staffs. See Blackman, Meir 1, 32, fig. 8, pis 9-10, 20 [1], 25 [2-3], 
26 [1], 30 [1], 31 [1]; vol. 2, 13-19, pis 19 [1], 22, 29, 30 [1]; vol. 3, 
11-13, pis 3-4, 6, 11, 19-20; Staubli, Das Image der Nomaden, 
26-30; Schneider, Auslander im Agypten 2, 190; Zibelius-Chen, 
SAK 36 (2007), 395; Arnold, in Second Intermediate Period, 196; 
Liszka, Medjay and Pangrave, 241-244. 

Blackman theorises that the cattle 'would have been obtained either 
by a foray, such as that of Sesostris III, or by traffic' (Blackman, 
Meir 3, 13). Scholai's following this theory include Saretta, Egyptian 
Perceptions of West Semites, 153; David, Pyramid Builders, 192; 
Giveon, in Hommages d Frangois Dawnas 1, 279-284. 

Blackman, Meir 3, 13. 

Blackman, Meir 6, 13; Blackman, Meir 1, 17-18; Grajetzki, Middle 
Kingdom, 109. 

1159 Wekhhotep's dedication to Hathor as 'priest of the mistress of 
heaven' and el-Qusiya’s role as cultic centre for the goddess may 
have influenced the decoration. Blackman, Meir 6, 8, 35, pis 13, 17. 
Blackman, 6, 19-21, pl. 18. 

1161 Arnold, in Offerings to the Discerning Eye, 24. 

Blackman, Meir 6, 19. 
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Figure 4.57. Detail, north wall, tomb of Wekhhotep (B4), Meir. 

Courtesy of the Australian Centre for Egyptology. 



Figure 4.58. Detail, north wall, tomb of Wekhhotep (B4), Meir. 

Courtesy of the Australian Centre for Egyptology. 



Figure 4.59. North wall, tomb of Wekhhotep (Cl), Meir. After Blackman, Meir 1. pl. 18. 
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and two more on the east wall, north of the entrance, also 
appear to share this hairstyle. 

Otherwise dressed as Egyptians, the hairdo and remaining 
colour signal an atypical representation most possibly 
associated with a foreign phenotype. While the red hair 
colour could be attributed to Libyans and Asiatics, a 
few of the objects carried by the women point to the 
northeast. The hairstyle has been connected to that of 
women from EBA Syria and Mesopotamia,"*’"' yet, as the 
style is not contemporaneous with the tomb's dating, the 
women's origins cannot be verifiably sought in this region. 
Do. Arnold suggests that the women are Egyptian but, 
due to the scene's cultic associations, the hairstyle may 
have been copied from 'third millennium heirlooms in the 
temple treasures'."*’^ Although possible, it is questionable 
why such an archaism of foreignness would be featured in 
the tomb. Another proposition may be offered, relying on 
an early Thirteenth Dynasty stela picturing a woman with 
a similar hairdo labelled as a ‘"jot.T"*’*’ 

The last woman in the uppermost register supports a table 
on her shoulders (Eigure 4.59). Within her left hand is a 
large bi-handled jar, and the first vessel on the table (from 
the left) is a small, bi-handled globular vessel. Similar 
globular handled jars can be found on the table before the 
second woman in this register. The shape of such vessels 
points to Levantine manufacture, with parallels stemming 
from EBIV/MBI Megiddo,"**’ Tell Beit Mirsim"*’* and 
Tell 'Arqa."*’*’ Do. Arnold further suggests that the vessels 
are of metal, resembling the silver cups of the Tod 
Treasure.'"" The other 'atypical' women carry a variety of 
objects including baskets, jars, lotus stems, birds as well 
as trays laden with fruit (fig?) and other foods. So, other 
than the Levantine-style vessels, the women are carrying 
characteristic Egyptian products that are usually presented 
to a tomb owner. 

Key pieces of evidence that may help with the women's 
identification are their: (1) 'atypical' hairstyle which 
is shared by a on a Dynasty 13 stela; (2) red, 
non-Egyptian, hair colour; (3) Egyptian clothing; 
(4) accompaniment by a variety of Egyptian and 
EBIV/MBI Levantine items; (5) accompaniment by 
inscriptions detailing goods brought from the Delta; 
and (6) accompaniment by Egyptian women presenting 
offerings, as is customary in an Egyptian nomarch's tomb. 
Based on these pointers, the women are most likely from 
the Delta, possibly of Levantine or mixed Egyptian- 
Levantine ancestry. By adopting local traditions and 
customs, the women may have chosen to partake in the 
bringing of offerings to el-Qusiya's nomarch, presenting 


Blackman, Meir 6, pis 10-11. 

Arnold, in Ojferings to the Discerning Eye, 28-29, fig. 10. 

Arnold, in Ojferings to the Discerning Eye, 29. 

See Chapter 4.6.8 and Figure 4.68. 

Guy, Megiddo, pis 101 [16], 102 [2, 13]. 

Albright, AASOR 13 (1931/1932), pi. 3 [10], 

Thalmann, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, pi. 6 [15-16]. 

See Chapter 4.5.11.2. Arnold, in Ojferings to the Discerning Eye, 
24. 


a myriad of local goods and foreign commodities possibly 
imported via a Delta trading hub like Tell el-Dab'a. In 
view of the Levantine population in the Delta at this time, 
such a scenario is highly likely, offering support for the 
acculturation of northeasterners living in Egypt."’* It also 
presents an intriguing case for the depiction of these female 
Egyptian-Levantines who are not entirely illustrated 
as Egyptian women and not completely portrayed as 
Asiatics."” Instead, they are presented as a deviation 
from such stereotypical representations with the artist(s) 
customising their portrayal to form a variant artistic 
manifestation of the women's identity. Of importance is 
that this identity, at least at the time of the wall scenes' 
completion, was not fully synonymous with the identity of 
the artist(s) at Meir. That is, the women were not artistically 
'accepted' as typical Egyptians. 

This is similar to other Asiatics at Meir who are portrayed 
with a mixture of Egyptian and non-Egyptian elements. 
The men in Tomb B4 have Egyptian names and titles but 
are given foreign physical characteristics while the woman 
in B2, following Blackman's reading of her caption, is 
textually rather than artistically designated as a foreigner. 
Such a mixture of elements is likely synonymous with 
the individuals' mixed ethnic identity. Significantly, 
this identity did not hinder the Asiatics' participation in 
Egyptian activities and professions: they remained part of 
the tomb's repertoire of scenes and so were most likely an 
accepted part of Meir's community in the Twelfth Dynasty. 

4.4.5 Rif eh, Deir 

Lat.Lon. 27°06'N 31°lO'E 

Refs PM 5, 1-4; Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh\ Hamilton, 
755(2009), 51-79. 

Chron. Second Intermediate Period 

The southernmost point identified here as part of Middle 
Egypt is the site of Deir Rifeh, located approximately 
10km south of Asyut. Deir Rifeh's Cemetery S consists 
of burials bearing elements of the distinct Pan-Grave 
culture."’^ The burials also included Egyptian pottery 
which, based on a comparison with pottery from the 
Memphite region, Bourriau dates to the second half of 
Dynasty 13."” Scarabs with the ‘"ur*" and rdi-r’’ formulae 
as well as the name of Ssi additionally attest to the site's 
occupation during the Second Intermediate Period."’^ A 
few pieces from Deir Rifeh point to access to Levantine 
and/or Levantine-influenced products: 


See Chapter 4.2.2.10. A similar case of female offering beai'ers from 
the Delta can be found in Papyrus Boulaq 18/2 (Chapter 4.5.3). 

For a suggested depiction of male Egyptian-Asiatics, see Chapter 
4.4.1.2-4.4.1.3. 

These include oval burial pits, Nubian pottery, intricate beadwork 
and leather wrist-guards. Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, 20. 

Bourriau, in Studies on Ancient Egypt, 44. 

Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, pis 13E [4], 23 [2, 9, 11]. 
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Figure 4.60. Button-shaped seal amulet (UC 51354) 
WITH PSEUDO-HIEROGLYPHS, DEIR RIFEH. AFTER 
Hamilton, JSS 54 (2009), fig. 2. 


• Tell el-Yahudiyah ware; Petrie's publication 
only includes outlines of the vessels from which 
it is possible to distinguish a cylindrical jug 
similar to that from Tell el-Maskhuta but with a 
flatter base,*'^® biconical jugs akin to those from 
Tell el-Yahudiyah (Grave 16),"’’ a wheel-made 
globular vessel paralleling those from Tell el-Dab'a 
Stratum E/1,"’® and fragments of Piriform 2a jugs 
such as those from Tell el-Dab'a Strata E/2-D/2."” 
The vessels were apparently uncovered in three 
Pan-Grave burials (Graves 59, 66 and 73) yet their 
precise context is not recorded."®® Their forms 
indicate that Tell el-Yahudiyah ware was imported 
into Deir Rifeh during Dynasty 15, most possibly 
from the Delta; 

• Button-shaped seal amulet (Eigure 4.60): The 
seal was reportedly not recovered from a Pan- 
Grave burial but its exact context is unknown."®' 
It was found alongside 79 small beads forming a 
necklace with which the seal was worn."®’ The seal 
is decorated with two ''nh symbols flanking five 
pseudo-hieroglyphic characters recently identified 
as Proto-Alphabetic signs dating paleographically 
to the MBA."®® Hamilton tentatively reads the 
signs as l/w qn hz 'for/and Cain, the Seer'."®'' If 
correct, the inscription points to either Levantines 
in Deir Rifeh or their influence on locals. Indeed, 
the Proto-Alphabetic characters not only signal 
growing contact with the Levant, they also imply 
the presence of literate individuals knowledgeable 
in reading this early linear script within Egypt. 


Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian L.12.1 or L.12.2. Redmount, On 
an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier, fig. 157; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 
265. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian L.8.1. Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite 
Cities, pi. 8 [38]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 240-254, fig. 176. 
Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian L.9.4. For references to more 
parallels from across Egypt see Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 254-257, 
499-507, fig. 186, pis 99 [559-561], 100 [564], 101 [567-568], 102 
[575-576]. 

Generally assigned to Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian L.l. The 
base of one vessel could also belong to a biconical jug. Aston and 
Bietak, TeD 8, 206-211, 392-450, figs 138-141, pis 35-67. 

1180 Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, pi. 26 [92-94], 

Hamilton, JSS 54 (2009), 51-52, n. 3. 

Hamilton, JSS 54 (2009), pi. 1. 

Hamilton, JSS 54 (2009), 51-79, figs 1-2, pis 1-2. 

Hamilton, JSS 54 (2009), 56-69, fig. 3. 


Whether or not these individuals were present at 
Deir Rifeh is uncertain. 

While the Tell el-Yahudiyah jugs provide evidence for 
trade relations between Deir Rifeh and the Eifteenth 
Dynasty, the seal may signal direct contact between the site 
and MBA Levantines. Regarding the Pan-Grave material, 
this would denote a connection between the Nubians and 
Levantines. In fact, the ceramic links with the north have 
led to a proposition that the southerners at Deir Rifeh 
formed a garrison controlling trade for the dynasties of 
the Delta."®® Mostagedda, on the opposite side of the Nile 
and with greater material parallels with southern Egyptian 
ceramic traditions, would have monitored trade for the 
Thebans along the east bank of the Nile."®® The examined 
evidence hints that a political or trading agreement could 
hve been possibly fostered between the Hyksos and 
the inhabitants buried at Deir Rifeh, perhaps to ensure 
continued trade with the regions further south. However, it 
does not suggest that such an agreement was encumbered 
by a heavy militaristic presence. 


Hamilton, JSS 54 (2009), 43-48; Bourriau, in Studies on Ancient 
Egypt, 190; Bourriau, in Second Intermediate Period, 22-23. 

See Chapter 4.5.8. Bourriau, in Second Intermediate Period, 22-23; 
Bourriau, in Studies on Ancient Egypt, 43-48. 
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4.5 Upper Egypt 

4.5.1 Abydos 

Lat.Lon. 26°11'N 3r55'E 

Refs PM 5, 39-105; Lange and Schafer, Grab und 

Denksteine, vols 1-2, 4; Garstang, El-Ardbah, 

Randall-Maclver and Mace, El Amrah, 92, 98, 
pi. 54 [13]; Peet, Abydos 2, 57-58, 68-69, pi. 13 
[8]; Peet, Stela of Sebek-Khu; Petrie, Tombs of the 
Courtiers, 6, pi. 5 [28]; Garstang, JEA 14/1 (1928), 
46-47; Sethe, Agyptische Lesestiike, 82 [12-15]; 
Kitchen, JEA 47 (1961), 10-18; Hein and Satzinger, 
Stelen des Mittleren Reiches 1, 162-167; vol. 2, 
79-86, 87-93, 111-127; Kitchen, Catalogue 1, 14- 
22, 64-67; vol. 2, pis 1-2, 45; Baines, in Form und 
Mass, 43-61; Simpson, Inscribed Material, 40-41, 
fig. 67, pi. 8 [d]; Satzinger and Stefanovic, in From 
Illahun to Djeme, 241-245. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty to Second Intermediate Period 

Approximately 430km south of Cairo is the Eighth Upper 
Egyptian nome encompassing the sacred site of Abydos. 
Utilised as a burial ground from the Predynastic period 
to the Middle Kingdom, when a planned settlement also 
developed,"*^ Abydos was a place of pilgrimage for many 
Egyptians. Some officials and pharaohs of the Middle 
Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period chose to be 
buried there."** Stelae, small chapels, statues and other 
cubic equipment were also erected by Egyptians buried 
elsewhere in dedication to Osiris."*^ Evidence pertaining 
to Asiatics is largely derived from such stelae, providing 
a significant insight into their religious affiliations and 
relations with Egyptians."^” 

4.5.1.1 The stelae 

42 stelae and one shrine (grouped here as the 'Abydos 
stelae') refer to Asiatics and/or Levantine affairs and 
date from the beginning of Dynasty 12 to at least the 
early Second Intermediate Period. As only a few name 
pharaohs, some are assigned on stylistic grounds to either 
the Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasty, with the rest dated 
generally to either the Middle Kingdom or the early 
Second Intermediate Period.Translations are provided 
in Appendix B.5, while bibliographic references and 


1*7 p]y[ 5 ^ 39-105; Richards, Society and Death, 129-131; Grajetzki, 
Middle Kingdom, 95-97; Adams, NARCE 158/189 (1992), 1-9; 
Wegner, JARCE 35 (1998), 1-44; Wegner, MDAIK51 (2001), 281- 
308. 

Richards, Society and Death, 131-136, 169-172; Ayrton, Currelly 
and Weigall, Abydos 3, 11-34; Wegner, E&L 10 (2000), 83-125; 
Wegner, Senwosret III; Wegner, in Archaism and Innovation, 103- 
168; Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 95-97. 

Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 95. 

The following is a revised examination of the evidence from Abydos 
by the author, which originally appeared in RACE 24 (2013), 31-58. 
"" For more on the dating criteria, see Bennett, JEA 27 (1941), 77-82; 
Franke, JEA 89 (2003), 39-57; Ilin-Tomich, ZAS 138 (2011), 20- 
34. 


further comments regarding the context and depiction of 
individuals are summarised in Figure B.2. 

Representing Asiatics 

Among over 80 instances of individuals of Asiatic 
ancestry, only 10 names may be of Semitic origin"^^ while 
the rest are either simply Um or derived from the Egyptian. 
Individuals of unknown origin feature the element Kpn! 
Kbn for Byblos in their names."’* Pictorially, individuals 
labelled Urn are depicted as Egyptians seated, kneeling 
or standing, their colour uncertain due to the stelae's 
greyscale publications. Where coloured photographs are 
presented, no colour is preserved for the Asiatic men. 
A few bear offerings such as ox legs (E.207.1900 and 
CG 20571), lotus stems (E.207.1900 and CG 20550), fowl 
(E.207.1900 and CG 20550) as well as baskets or vessels 
(CG 20158, CG 20164 and CG 20550). Three appear to be 
engaged in daily activities such as pouring beer, grinding 
grain and sowing seed (E.30). 

The stelae support the Asiatics' acceptance of Egyptian 
traditions. Most descendents are shown with Egyptian 
names, titles and dress, taking part in daily activities and 
rituals. Two stelae owners are also of Asiatic descent 
(CG 20650 and AS 160), indicating that such individuals 
assumed Egyptian religious obligations by dedicating 
their stelae at Abydos. Familiarity with Egyptian deities 
is apparent through the utilisation of offering formulae 
expressing their devotion to Osiris, Anubis, Geb and Hapy. 

Other seemingly Egyptian stelae owners (bar the bellicose 
Louvre Cl, CG 20539 and Manchester 3306) did not 
represent the Um.w negatively. They included them in their 
lists of household members and, in effect, recognised them 
as proficient officials of their households. Moreover, the 
Egyptians acknowledged and recorded the genealogies of 
individuals of foreign descent, highlighting that the Um.w 
had become well-integrated within Egyptian society, and 
that the Egyptians themselves were well-acquainted with 
these foreigners' ancestry. This act of recording genealogy 
reflects a level of care in preserving the memory of an 

Keki sS l-it 


Senebni Nysu ^ 


Weremerutef(l);^ Imyramesha (1);^ Nendjirekhtuef Nethedjet sS 

I-1-1-1-1-'-1 

Amenemhat Beneret iS Imyramesha {II) ‘’/m./(11)^9 Wermerutef (II) Imyramesha (III) 

I 

Imyramesha (IV)]^ 

Figure 4.61. Genealogy of Asiatics in AS 160. 


Ibnr (CG 20140), W (CG 20161), 1 (CG 20296), Kbsty (CG 20441), 
''jk (CG 20753), Kdmnt (E.60.1926), Gbgb and his mother ’Imi (Rio 
de Janeiro 627), as well as 1-bi and Twty (Rio de Janeiro 680). 

CG 20086, CG 20224 and CG 20678. Another unprovenanced stela 
of the eaily Thirteenth Dynasty thought to be from Abydos, Rio de 
Janeiro 630 [2422], also contains the name. Kitchen, Catalogue 1, 
34-37; vol. 1, pis 11-12. See Figure 7.10. 
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Asiatic's descent. Perhaps it signifies their acceptance, 
their importance within society, or even that decorum 
necessitated the appellation to signal their foreignness. In 
all cases, it appears that having an Asiatic background was 
not shunned. In the two examples of Asiatics dedicating 
stelae, their ancestry was not concealed, as the term ’^im 
was not employed for derogatory purposes, it simply 
labelled the origins of individuals living among Egyptians. 
Moreover, it was not an imperative identifier, for a small 
number of people with Semitic names, and presumably 
Semitic origins, did not have the term appended to their 
entries. 

Asiatics in the Egyptian community 

Stelae from the reign of Amenemhat III to the mid- 
Thirteenth Dynasty represent Asiatics as members of the 
typical Egyptian household. The attested examples signify 
that their numbers remained steadily the same but with a 
slight increase during Dynasty 13. They were employed 
as an 'overseer of a storehouse' (CG 20296), 'hall-keepers' 
(CG 20296 and AS 160) as well as 'butlers' (CG 20231, 
E.207.1900 and AS 160), and took part in Egyptian daily 
activities such as brewery, cooking and agricultural work 
(CG 20296 and E.30). Their participation in cultic rituals 
is also attested (E.30) as is their association with such 
individuals as the 'overseer of a storehouse' (Rio de Janeiro 
627), 'overseer of the law-court' (AS 99), 'sealer of the king 
of Lower Egypt' (CG 20140) and 'major-domo of the great 
house' (Marseille 227). 

Further notes can be offered when stelae of the general 
Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period are 
examined. Additional professions of Asiatics include a 
'carrier of provisions' (CG 20164), a 'steward' (CG 20650), 
a 'retainer' (Penn Museum 69-29-56), an 'overseer of the 
military' (CG 20650) and 'overseers of craftsmen' (Rio de 
Janeiro 680). In two attestations, Egyptians are custodians 
of Asiatics (CG 20103 and CG 20392) while in one stela, 
Asiatic women of successive generations are wives, the 
title 'lady of the house' signifying their role (CG 20650). 

Asiatic women are also among other lists of household 
members. They are represented in at least three stelae 
as concubines or secondary wives apparently married 
to Egyptian men (CG 20125, CG 20441, AS 160 and 
AS 169). Egyptians(?) with an Asiatic sister (CG 20281) 
and brother (CG 20753) are mentioned, yet neither has 
their parentage specified. In one stela, five generations of 
Asiatic descendents are additionally recorded (AS 160; 
Figure 4.61)."®'^ As the last three generations feature persons 
with Egyptian names, it may be surmised that the family 
had resided in Egypt for at least three generations. Asiatic 
relatives of Egyptians are recorded in 11 other stelae. 


Although previously postulated to be three generations (Hein 
and Satzinger, Stelen des Mittleren Reiches 2, 82; Schneider, 
Auslander in Agypten 2, 79, 308), a re-reading of the text suggests 
that the repetition of names relates to different individuals of five 
generations. 


The number of attested Asiatic men and women is almost 
the same; approximately 51 % of Asiatics are male and 49% 
are female. While it is important to note the fragmentary 
nature of the evidence'*^^ and the possibility that the 
excavated data only concerns a small percentage of the 
entire population,"'"’ such findings differ considerably 
from the 90% male and 10% female attestations calculated 
for Asiatics in el-Lahun's papyri."’^ Perhaps this may be 
explained by the fragility of the papyri compared to the 
stelae, or that each body originates from a different context 
and textual genre. 

Levantines and Egyptian foreign affairs 

Five stelae concern contacts between the Egyptian 
administration and Levantines. Four relate to the Egyptian 
army, three of which note possible military encounters 
(Louvre Cl, CG 20539 and Manchester 3306) while 
one presents an 'overseer of the expedition' as an Asiatic 
(CG 20650), and the fifth addresses commercial relations 
(EA428). 

The stela of general"'’* Nesumontu (Louvre Cl) records 
how the Egyptians led successful attacks against fortresses 
housing the Iwn.tyw, Mnttyw and Hr.yw-s'^ foreigners. 
Although these have been equated with settlements in the 
Levant,"^^ their exact location is not specified in the text. 
As such, they could have been within Egypt, the Eastern 
Desert or the Sinai region,'^* the attacks not particularly 
informative on Amenemhat I's foreign policies in the 
Levant. 

Another stelae addressing military action is that of 
Montuhotep (CG 20539). Here, only the epithet of the 
general represents bellicosity over the Hr.yw-s^ and 
St.{t)yw during Senwosret I's reign. 

The third stelae mentioning evident clashes is that 
of Khusobek which, unlike the others, recounts his 
personal encounter against one Got in an event which 
transpired following Senwosret Ill's visit to the Levant 
(Manchester 3306). Apparently, Senwosret III and 
Khusobek marched'^”' northwards towards St. t specifically 
to overthrow the Mnttyw. The expedition reached Skmm 
then turned back, perhaps due to an unsuccessful military 
venture,although no explanation is clearly given. The 

Clarke, Antiquity 47 (1973), 16; Renfrew and Bahn, Archaeology, 
54-72. 

1196 O'Connor, in Population Growth, 81-3; Baines and Eyre, GM 61 
(1983), 65-7; Baines and Lacovara, JSA 2 (2002), 12; Richai'ds, 
Society and Death, 66. 

See Chapter 4.3.5.2. Petrik, in From Illahun to Djeme, 213. 

1198 Pqj. ^ statue of Nesumontu as 'the very great general of the 
entire land', see Wildung, MDAIK 37 (1981), 503-507; Cohen, 
Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 38, n. 39. 

Kemp, in Ancient Egypt, 143; Redford, Egypt, Canaan and 
Israel, 11, 82; Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 
38; Barta, Sinuhe, the Bible, and the Patriarchs, 105. 

Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 38. For more 
on the term hnrwt, see Quirke, RdE 39 (1988), 83-106. 

Both spr and wdl (line C.l) are determined by most probably 
indicating that the ai'my travelled by foot (Wells, War in Ancient 
Egypt, 133-134). 

Some have posited that the king led an unsuccessful siege against 
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lack of specificity could relate to the text's focus on the 
official's own contribution to the expedition amplifying 
Khusobek's personal achievements and perspective.'^”^ 
Therefore, the first lines set the scene, purposely 
overlooking the pharaoh's exploits while only noting 
that Sknim and Rtnw 'felf'^”"' following his return trip 
to the Residence. Then, the text relays how Khusobek 
courageously and victoriously fought a in a clash 
between the groups. Khusobek's account indicates that 
the Egyptian army travelled through the Levant up to 
Skmm, near Rtwrv, demonstrating Senwosret Ill's political 
interests in this region and the often violent nature of 
Egyptian-Levantine relations during Dynasty 12. Despite 
the bellicose relations, a descendent was still able 
to reach the position of an 'overseer of the expedition' 
(CG 20650), signalling the acceptance of Asiatics not 
only within Egyptian society and administration but also 
in the military. Such an acceptance is of great social and 
political significance, and attests to changing attitudes and 
perceptions to those from foreign lands. 

Different perceptions are also attested in the fifth stela 
which hints at trade with the Northern Levant (EA 428). 
Evidently, a 'hall-keeper of (goods from) Kpny' is listed, 
highlighting that relations with Byblos would have been 
quite frequent to warrant this appointment in the mid- 
Thirteenth Dynasty.Indeed, the toponym for Byblos 
occurs in three instances as part of women's names, 
signifying knowledge of and reverence for the 'lady of 
Byblos', Baalat-Gebel. Such reverence may have been 
influenced by commercial contacts with the port city 
as developed by such individuals as the 'hall-keeper of 
(goods from) Kpny', whose inclusion in a treasurer's list 
of officials associates trade with elite members of the 
administration. 

4.5.1.2 Other 

A few finds at Abydos denote contact with the Levantine 
culture. An example is a bronze anchor axe-head from 
Twelfth Dynasty Tomb 51 (?). '^"^ The weapon is a precursor 
to the EBIV to MBIIA fenestrated eye and duckbill shapes, 
with two open sockets and a knob in the centre. Parallels 

Skmm, despite the lack of details and the identification of the 
toponym as a region rather than a fortified settlement. Goedicke, 
E&L 1 (1998), 35; Baifa, Sinuhe, the Bible, and the Patriarchs, 
127-128. 

Baines, in Form und Mass, 59-61. 

A militaristic meaning of the term interprets it as 'to withstand' an 
attack or 'to fall' upon or ambush the Egyptians, both usages being 
uncommon in earlier military narratives. Delia writes that the return 
of the Egyptians might have been either an act of retreat, with the 
Egyptians falling prey to a surprise attack, or a military strategy, 
with the king luring the Asiatics to attack (Delia, Senwosret III, 
119). See also Baines, in Form und Mass, 51 [ee]; Goedicke, F&L 1 
(1998), 35; Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 47. 
1205 Pqj. 2 siiTiiita]- case, see Quirke, RdF 51 (2000), 229-230. 

'™ See Eigure 7.9. 

Petrie notes that the axe was uncovered in Tomb 30b, yet the 
plate labels it as part of Tomb 5Ts assemblage (Petrie, Tombs of 
the Courtiers, 6, pi. 5 [28]). In another report, Sebelien places the 
artefact in Tomb 51 (Sebelien, Ancient Egypt [1924], 6-15). 

I 20 S Maxwell-Hyslop, Iraq 11 (1949), 118-119; Tubb, Iraq 44/1 
(1982), 1; Gemez, in Proceedings of the 4"' International 



Figure 4.62. Selected ceramics, Abydos. After Kaplan, 
Tell el Yahudiyeh, figs 33 [b], 97 [b], 126 [i]. 


derive from such Northern Levantine sites as Ur (Middle 
to Late Akkadian Period),'^”” Tell Qarqur (EBIV)'^'” and 
Byblos (MBIIA),as well as a Eirst Intermediate Period 
tomb at Helwan.'^'^ The axe-head may be an imported, 
perhaps prestige, item from the Northern Levant. 

Tell el-Yahudiyah vessels were also uncovered in Second 
Intermediate Period tombs (Eigure 4.62).'^'^ A piriform 
jug was found in Tomb B13, its parallels stemming from 
Tell el-Dab'a Strata E-E/2,'^''' a biconical jug was recovered 
from Tomb D21 with similar ware from Tell el-Dab'a 
Strata E/2-D/l,'^'^ and Seventeenth Dynasty Tomb Dll 
yielded a fragment of a vessel's shoulder decorated with 
lotus petals.'^'” Thus, the Tell el-Yahudiyah ware can 
be stylistically dated to the late Thirteenth to Eifteenth 
Dynasties, indicating some relations between Abydos and 
the north. 

Sealings of Dynasty 14 royals were additionally found 
in the necropolis.'^'’ These include those of Sekhaenra 
( 11 © Q nfr Sh^-n-RTw 'the good god, 

Sekhaenra'),RTw Umw di(.w) 

Congress, 131; Gernez, L'armament en metal, 203-206. 

Gemez, L'armament en metal, 204; Woolley, Ur 2, pi. 224 
[U. 9687]; Tubb,/ra.? 44/1 (1982), 1-2. 

Gernez, L'armament en metal, 204; Dornemann, in Tell Qarqur, 
figs 189-190; Dornemann, in Proceedings of the 6"' International 
Congress 2, 141. 

The context does not provide a clear date for the axe, but based 
on the accompanying cartouche of Noferhotep, a terminus post 
quern of the Thirteenth Dynasty or MBIIA is suggested. A mould 
for casting anchor axes was also uncovered at Byblos (Dunand, 
Byblos 1, 197, pi. 96 [3070]; vol. 2, 20, fig. 17). 

Saad, Royal Excavations, 173, pi. 88. 

1213 further vessels were unearthed in Tombs D114 and ElO, both 

of which included material of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The New 
Kingdom settlement also contained Tell el-Yahudiyah fragments. 
See Peet and Loat, Abydos 3, pi. 12 [4]; Garstang, El-Ardbah, 28- 
29, pi. 17; Eriksson, Late Bronze Age Cyprus, 172-173; Aston and 
Bietak, TeD 8, 556; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, 80-81, figs 13 [e], 
87 [b], 133 [v]. 

Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian Type 1.3.Ic. Peet, Abydos 2, 
57-58, 68-69, pi. 13 [8]; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, fig. 33 [b]; 
Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 152-169, figs 102, 104. 

Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian Type L.5.3a. Randall- 
Maclver and Mace, Abydos, 92, 98, pi. 54 [13]; Aston and Bietak, 
Tt-DS, 231, figs 162-164, 167. 

Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian Vessels with Naturalistic 
Designs. The excavation report does not include a full corpus of 
items uncovered in the tomb, restricting further analysis on its 
suggested date. Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 200, 376-381; Kaplan, 
Tell el Yahudiyeh, fig. 126 [i]. 

Ryholt also lists a scarab for K^rh, although this remains 
unpublished. Ryholt, Political Situation, 363-364. 

The published line drawing of the scarab does not waiTant the 
precise identification of some glyphs, and so the transcription 
presented is a reconstmction. Mariette, Monuments d'Abydos, 
538 [1391]; Newberry, Antiquites Egyptienne, 11 [36042], pi. 1 
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'^nh 'son of Ra, ‘"Jmw, given Ipeq 

si nsw.t smsw ’Ipk 'king's eldest son, Ipeq')'-^" and eight 

naming Maaibra Ssi}^^' 

A Near Eastern adornment has additionally been recovered 
from Tomb 1008.'^^^ The silver torque was found around 
the neck of a young female along with other jewellery. 
No items from the grave signify the deceased's foreign 
ancestry; she was buried in a supine, extended position in 
a tomb assigned to the Middle Kingdom.As with the 
torques at Mostagedda'^^"* and the aforementioned axe, the 
Abydos torque may be a prestige item or status signifier. 

Another artefact designating contact is an ivory sphinx 
from Shaft Tomb 477. Based on two peg holes, the 
artefact is likely a fixture, perhaps for a box or a piece 
of furniture. It has been identified as a representation of 
either Senwosret I or Hyiti^^^^ and features the forepart 
of a sphinx holding the head of an Egyptian'^^'’ between 
its paws. The sphinx's head is crowned with a nemes 
headdress and a uraeus, and exhibits large ears, almond- 
shaped eyes slanting in towards an aquiline, curved nose, 
and straight, thick lips. Such characteristics, especially of 
the nose, have led scholars to identify the sphinx with an 
Asiatic.However, there is no comparative material for 
this,'^^* and the context also does not allow for a concrete 
date as excavation reports have not been fully published. 
Similarly, accompanying objects from 477 as well as the 
two adjoining shafts, 476 and 478, have been assigned 
to the Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period, 
with notes of secondary usage and disturbed contexts. 

In fact, the context only conclusively points to the shaft's 
construction for a middle- or high-ranking individual(s). 

With the available material, the identification of the 
sphinx as a representation of a Twelfth Dynasty king or 
Hyksos ruler cannot be verified. It is worthy of note that 

[36042]; Ryholt, Political Situation, 40-50, 359-360; Ben-Tor, 
Scarabs, 58-59. 

Mariette, Monuments d'Abydos, 538 [1391]; Newberry, Antiquites 
Egyptienne, 11 [36040], pi. 1 [36040]. 

Brunton, Qau and Badari 3; Mariette, Monuments dAbydos, 539 
[1394]; Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 
16-18 [127-169], pis 31 [16-45], 32 [1-10], 38 [33], 42A [21-22]. 
N&'^hQYry, Antiquites Egyptienne, 8 [36030], 9 [36031, 36033], 10 
[36035], pi. 1 [36030-36031, 36033, 36035]; Mariette, Monuments 
dAbydos, 536 [1382], 538 [1391]; Ryholt, Political Situation, 368. 
'222 Frankfort, JEA 16/3 (1930), 219, pi. 37. 

'223 Frankfort, JEA 16/3 (1930), 219. 

' 22‘^ See Chapter 4.5.8. 

'225 British Museum Nr 54678. Gai'stang, JEA 14/1 (1928), 46-47; 
Save-Soderbergh, JEA 37 (1951), 66; Bourriau, Pharaohs and 
Mortals, 136-138. 

'22^ The captive could also be a Nubian. Maree, in Pharaohs, 426 [97]. 
'222 Garstang, JEA 14/1 (1928), 46-47. 

'22^ Bourriau refers to a Berlin statue of Senwosret I with a similar 
headdress and facial features. While these elements are similar to 
those of the ivory sphinx, Bouniau correctly notes that the nose 
and the slant of the eyes are different. The comparison of the 
nose with that of the king's personification of Lower Egypt on the 
base of his thrones does not provide close parallels to the sphinx's 
characteristics. Bouniau, Pharaohs and Mortals, 136-138 with 
references. 

'225 Bourriau, Pharaohs and Mortals, 137-138; Garstang, JEA 14/1 
(1928), 46-47. 


the shape of the nose and eyes is more akin to northeastern 
characteristics,but rather than classifying such features 
as those of an Asiatic king, perhaps they can be viewed 
as an artistic hybrid, mixing Egyptian royal symbols with 
Asiatic elements. Subsequently, it may not necessarily 
depict a pharaoh's own mixed ancestry; it could signify an 
attempt by an artist, not necessarily of the royal workshop, 
to portray the king with a more heterogeneous character, 
probably by or for multi-ethnic followers. In view of the 
Asiatic population in Egypt, as well as their presence 
amongst varying levels of society as witnessed in the 
stelae, such an attempt is more likely to have occurred 
during the late Twelfth Dynasty to Second Intermediate 
Period. 

The available archaeological material at Abydos implies 
that contact with the Levant and the northern dynasties was 
meagre and mostly commercial in nature. The imported 
artefacts are largely related to middle- or high-ranking 
individuals, adding a possible prestige function for some 
foreign items. The Tell el-Yahudiyah vessels as well as 
the scarabs point to continued Second Intermediate Period 
contact with the north and the ivory sphinx indicates 
probable influences on Pharaonic art. Such reflections 
agree with the data gathered from the stelae, suggesting 
that at least the middle to high echelons of the Egyptian 
population at Abydos were familiar with some aspects of 
Levantine culture. 

Combined, the Abydos texts as well as the archaeological 
material attest to a slight increase in the number of 
Asiatics during Dynasty 13 and the early Second 
Intermediate Period. Abydos was certainly accessible to 
Asiatics, a few of whom dedicated their own stelae at 
the site following popular Egyptian traditions. They were 
employed within the administration, holding titles related 
to private households as well as the local administration 
and workforce. Some may have also resided in Egypt, 
adopting Egyptian cultural elements without abandoning 
their own. Eurther, Egyptians accepted their foreign 
lineage and did not represent them in a derogatory 
manner. Despite records of conflict beyond the borders, 
the situation within Egypt marks mutual relations. Asiatic 
descendents were recognised for their contributions 
and were most probably encountered on a daily basis 
and in typical situations, especially by the elite. The 
elite apparently also controlled trade with the north, 
particularly the Northern Levant, during Dynasty 13. 
Therefore, the evidence from Abydos supports the rising 
status of the Asiatic population, who were not only 
acknowledged for their contributions to Egyptian 
society, but were also allowed to visit the sacred site of 
Abydos and, like devoted Egyptians, commemorate their 
pilgrimage to the site. 


For example, the eyes of the wooden statuette from Dahshur 
and the Asiatics' noses in Khnumhotep It's tomb, Beni 
Hassan. See Figures 4.34, 4.52; Booth, Role of Foreigners, 22. 
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4.5.2 Aswan 

Lat.Lon. 24°05'N 32°54'E 


Refs PM 7, 221-224; de Morgan et al., Catalogue 1, 38 
[166], 48 [7], 

Chron. Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasty 


North of the First Cataract is Aswan, the First Upper 
Egyptian nome. Its granite quarries reveal a large 
concentration of graffiti, signalling heavy exploitation 
throughout Pharaonic history.*^^' Many are dated to 
Dynasty 12, the texts written by either quarrymen, 
expedition members or other travellers.'^^^ Two graffiti 
refer to Asiatics; 


A. ..IS 


( 10 ) 




ij ' 




iW'JO W !£!=». .=—1]\ AS'mWiMM I iC^ 11 1 .^=0 






I-1 I 

I ( 12 ) ^ 




..S^^htp di nsw.t’Bb.ttHnm.w ’’nk.tdCsnpr.t-hrw t hnk(.t) 
ki.w ipd.w n ki •. n(.y) Ir.y [^(r)?] Shk-wr mC-hrw nb 
Imih '-^''msl n 1-ti mC.t-hrw nb.t Imih 

sn=fNh.t-[...}w-^^'’ Imn.y mC-hrw irl n ‘I-tl mif.tyhrw 
^^Hr.y ’^.tn(.y) '^.t hnk.t Nb-swmn.w mC-hrw 
'^nh(.w) n(.y) niw(.t)(?) Imny mC-hj'w sn=f''nh{.w) n{.y) 
nlw{.t){?yimny n 1-ti miftyhrw 
it=f (ijmih.y (?) Rn=f-’’nh-nhn mC-hnv iri n Kkw mi. t- 
hrw 

mw.t=f nb.tpr(.w) 1-ty mC.t-hrw Irl.t n ''im.t mi''{.t)-hrw 
‘'^^^rnw.t n(.y) Bm.t irl.t n P«t[...] mC.t-hrw 
sn.t=fKkw m^.t-Jirw irl.t n 1-tl miftyhrw 

sn=f Im.y-ri ''hn.wty n{.y) hnk.t Imny mC-hrw iri n 
[...]pw-n-pr-hd '^1-y mC-hrw... 

*'• An offering which the king gives and Satet, Khnum and 
Anukis: may they give an invocation offering of bread, 
beer, beef and fowl for the U<->of the keeper of [linen?], 
Sobekwer,'^^^ justified, possessor of reverence, <-.born to 
I-ti 1236 justified, possessor of reverence; 

<'*>his brother .^*Nekhet[...]uimeny, justified, born to I-ti, 
justified; 

hall-keeper of the kitchen,'.'" Nebsumenu,'^^* justified; 


De Morgan et al., Catalogue 1; Engelbach, Obelisks', Klemm and 
Klemm, Stones and Quarries', Peden, Graffiti of Pharaonic Egypt, 
37-39. 

Peden, Graffiti of Pharaonic Egypt, 37-39. 

Letters ascribed by the author. Transcription after de Morgan, 
Catalogue 1, 38 1166], 48 [7], Transliteration and translation are by 
the author. 

1234 Title as translated in Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 24; Ward, 
Index, 66 1544], 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 303 [27], 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 49 117], 

1237 Ward, Index, 57 [458], 

Kanke, Personennamen 1, 186 [8], 


citizen!?),..fmeny, justified, his brother, citizen]?), 
Imeny,'-‘'“ **'bom to I-ti, justified; 

his father, the honoured one (?), Renefankhnekhen, 

justified,'.born to Keku, justified; 

his mother, lady of the house, I-ty, justified, born to ^im.t, 

justified; 

.“"mother of ''im.t, bom to Pnt[...],'“' justified; 
his sister, Keku,'^"^ justified, bom to I-ti, justified; 

"" his brother, chamberlain of the kitchen, Imeny, 
justified, bom to [...]puenperhedj ‘^I-y, justified ... 


B. 

"im.tlsmii 

"im.tlsmif^'^^ 

Hieratic Grafitti for Sobekwer invokes an offering to 
local Egyptian gods. Sobekwer's title is uncertain and he 
is represented as a standing individual with no delineating 
features. The graffiti lists Sobekwer's household members, 
recording the children of his mother, I-ti, 'lady of the house', 
born to Gw. t. I-ti appears in another unprovenanced stela, 
Musee Guimet C 12, along with her daughter and son 
Imeny, who similarly feature in Graffiti A.'^''^ The stela has 
been assigned to early Dynasty and so Sobekwer's 

text may also date to this period. 

Middle Kingdom Graffiti belongs to the 'major-domo' 
luseneb who lists the ''im.tlsmii as a household member. 
As she is the only individual with no apparent familial 
relation, she may have been luseneb's wife or concubine. 

The graffiti demonstrate the social mingling between 
Egyptians and Levantines. The Asiatic women had 
relations with Egyptians and, as Graffiti A signifies, their 
children were raised as Egyptians and employed within the 
administration. Furthermore, the texts denote that Asiatics 
like Sobekwer were travelling to the very south of Egypt 
during early Dynasty 13. They could record their visits and 
foreign ancestry in the Egyptian manner, use the hieratic 
script, and show reverence to Egyptian gods. 


™ The title is read as -.f ® . It may have been eiToneously transcribed 
in its publication or is perhaps a case of scribal misrendering of 
signs. Ward, Index, 74 [604]; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 
24; de Morgan. Catalogue 1, 38 [166]. 

Ward,/nfi(e.r, 31 [13]. 

™ Not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. Perhaps the name is derived 
from a Semitic word such as benet 'daughter' or banah 'to build'. 
Ranke, Personennamen 1, 349 [8]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen and could be 
derived from the Semitic. Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 24. 
De Morgan et al.. Catalogue 1, 38 [166]. 

Her daughter is given the title 'lady of the house' in the stela. 
Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 67. 

Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 24, 67. 

'™ De Morgan et al.. Catalogue 1, 48 [7]. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


4.5.3 Dra' Abu el-Naga' 

Lat.Lon. 25°44'N 32°27'E 

Refs Mariette, Papyrus Boulaq', Scharff, ZAS 57 
(1922), 51-68. 

Chron. Mid-Thirteenth Dynasty (reign of Sobekhotep II 
or Khendjer) 

The necropolis of Dra' Abu el-Naga' is located on the west 
bank at Thebes in the Fourth Upper Egyptian nome. A tomb 
uncovered during Mariette's excavation in 1860 revealed 
two documents known as Papyrus Boulaq 18 on the 
tomb's floor:(1) a larger manuscript, termed henceforth 
as Papyrus Boulaq 18/1; and (2) a smaller manuscript. 
Papyrus Boulaq 18/2.'^'^^ The tomb is thought to have 
belonged to a 'scribe of the main enclosure, Noferhotep', 
whose name and title appear on several grave goods. 

An individual with the same name and title is mentioned in 
Papyrus Boulaq 18/2, providing a possible link between the 
tomb owner and the papyri.The documents may have 
been included in the burial assemblage as a confirmation 
of the tomb owner's scribal practice for the afterlife. 

The manuscripts were written by at least two different 
individuals, perhaps Noferhotep and another recording 
Noferhotep's scribal activities.They feature the names 
of a king Sobekhotep as well as a vizier Ankhu, who is 
otherwise attested under Khendjer's rule, providing a date 
of the first half of Dynasty 13 for the papyri.Papyrus 
Boulaq 18/1 refers to a regnal Year 3 while Papyrus 
Boulaq 18/2 mentions Year 5.'^^^ As such, the named 
king has been identified as either Sobekhotep IP^^® or 
Sobekhotep but arguments noting the differences 

between the family of the latter and the royal family in 
Papyrus Boulaq 18/1 suggest that this manuscript concerns 
events during Sobekhotep IPs Year 3.'^^* Accordingly, 
the reference to Year 5 of Papyrus Boulaq 18/2 should 
be allocated to either Sobekhotep II or his successor, 
Khendjer.'^^'^ This agrees with a recent redating of the 
tomb's assemblage to the late Middle Kingdom, 
providing support for the papyri's composition during 
Dynasty 13. 


Cairo 6139. The papyri were .seemingly found next to a rishi coffin, 
the existence of which has been questioned. Mariette, Boulaq 2; 
Miniaci and Quirke, Egitto e Vicino Oriente 31 (2008), 13, 18-20, 
24; Miniaci and Quirke, BIFAO 209 (2009), 341. For references 
discussing the papyri, see Spalinger, SAK 12 (1985), 179, n. 1. 
Neither papyrus is fully published. 

Quirke, Administration, 10. 

Quirke, Administration, 10-12. 

Quirke, Administration, 11. 

Quirke, Administration, 10-12. 

Quirke, Administration, 11-12. 

Quirke, Administration, 12-13. 

Quirke, Administration, 12-13; von Beckerath, JNES 17/4 (1958), 
266-268. 

Hayes, JNES 12/1 (1953), 38-39. 

Von Beckerath, JNES 17/4 (1958), 268; Quirke, Administration, 12. 
Quirke, Administration, 13. 

Miniaci and Quirke, BIFAO 209 (2009), 357. 


Papyrus Boulaq 18/1 relays the daily accounts associated 
with the king's visit to the Theban Residence.It contains 
lists of royal individuals and officials, references to offerings 
for Montu at Medamud, a report on the visit of a Mdi.y 
delegation and subsequent feasts at the palace. Attestations 
to Asiatics are found among a list of 62 officials invited to 
such a feast in the wih.y-hsW for the Festival of Montu. 
The Asiatics are:'^“ smsw hJy.t 

Uw 'elder of the portal,'^'’'* Urn'; and |^l_ 

... im.y-ht si.w pr.w... Nhy si ^im 

'police official Nehy's'^'’'’ son, 

Papyrus Boulaq 18/2 records the accounts of an estate 
related to a high-ranking official, possibly the vizier 
Ankhu who frequently appears in the document.'^'’* 

One entry reads:'^^ 

I:# ® 

iwi.t mniw Nm.w{?) Snb~f m iyi hr mh.ty 
m-^.w ss wr n 8.ty Rs-snb(.w) Ini.n^f m-^.w srpn hr mh.ty 
tp [«(.>’)] ’’im.t [...] 7[S] (?) 'arrival of the herdsman of 
hounds(?), Senbef and the coming from the north with the 
chief scribe to the vizier Resseneb(u). He has brought with 
this nobleman from the north; ^im.t [...] numbering 1[8]'. 
Fragments following the entry feature at least two Asiatic 
women supplying bik.w,™° one by the name of lunofer 
offering dibw 'figs''^^' and the other of uncertain name 
bringing sbb 'kneading dough'. 

The two documents refer to the employment of Asiatics by 
the elite. Papyrus Boulaq 18/1 provides evidence for two 
Asiatic men working in security and advisory roles within 
the inner palace of the king's Theban Residence while 
Papyrus Boulaq 18/2 cites the delivery of products by 
Asiatic women from the north. Both confirm the presence of 
Asiatics within Thebes during the first half of Dynasty 13, 
demonstrating that such individuals were acquainted with 
high-ranking officials of the administration. 


Scharff, ZAS 57 (1922), 51-68, pis l**-24**; Quirke, 
Administration, 17-24. 

Columns XXXVII-XXXIX. Scharff, ZAS 51 (1922), pis 18**- 
19**; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 35-36. 

1263 Transcriptions are based on Scharff, ZAS 51 (1922), pis 18**-19**. 
Transliterations and translations are by the author. 

Quirke, Administration, 87-89; Ward, Index, 152 [1309]. 

1265 Ward,/nJex, 54 [431]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 207 [15]. 

An im.y-h.t Nhy is attested in two further instances in Papyms 
Boulaq 18/1 and can perhaps be associated with this See 
Papyrus Boulaq 18/1, XLV2,11 and XLVI,2 as transcribed in 
Scharff, Z45' 57 (1922), pi. 23**. See also Chapter 4.5.10 for an 
individual with the same name and title. 

1268 Mariette, Boulaq 2, pis 47-55; Quirke, Administration, 196. 

Column 2, 11.14-7. Transcription is based on Quirke, 
Administration, 197 and Mariette, Boulaq 2, pi. 49. Transliterations 
and translations are by the author. 

Columns 2, 1.6. Mariette, Boulaq 2, pi. 55 [b]; Quirke, 
Administration, 197. 

Column 2, 1.6. Mariette, Boulaq 2, pi. 55 [b]; Quirke, 
Administration, 202, n. 27. 

Quirke cautiously reads the name as either Rehut or Tjehut. 
Column 3,1.2. Mariette, Boulaq 2, pi. 55[a]; Q\i\xk.Q, Administration, 
202, n. 27. 
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Chapter 4: Tracing Asiatics in Egypt 


4.5.4 Edfu, Tell 

Lat.Lon. 24°57'N 32°50'E 

Refs PM 5, 200-205; Moeller and Farout, £A 31 (2007), 

14-17; Maree, British Museum Studies in Ancient 
Egypt and Sudan 12 (2009), 31-92; Moeller, The 
Oriental Institute News and Notes 206 (2010), 
3-8; Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 (2011), 87- 
121; Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 116-125. 

Chron. Twelfth to Fifteenth / Seventeenth Dynasty 

A main settlement in the Second Upper Egyptian nome. 
Tell Edfu preserves stratigraphical layers dating across 
the Pharaonic period. Excavations by the Institut fran 9 ais 
d'archeologie orientale, Cairo, and the Oriental Institute, 
Chicago, have revealed extensive remains of a Middle 
Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period settlement 
and cemetery site near the remaining Ptolemaic temple 
of Horus.'^^^ A large administrative complex was also 
found, offering significant evidence on relations between 
Upper and Lower Egypt. As the excavations are ongoing, 
publications are preliminary. Nonetheless, they provide 
pertinent data on Egyptian-Levantine contacts. 

4.5.4.1 Stela 


The southwestern end of Tell Edfu features the tomb of 
Sixth Dynasty nomarch Isi.'^’"^ Reused in the Middle 
Kingdom, the tomb may have been the centre of a local cult 
dedicated to the official.Stelae uncovered within the 
tomb and cemetery mention Isi in their offering formulae, 
indicating that the nomarch was possibly attributed with 
divine status.One stela unearthed in his mastaba, in 
a niche of Room J's south wall, features 

The stela is dedicated by w‘’b-priest Ptahhotep 
and has been stylistically dated to the late Thirteenth 
or 'Sixteenth' Dynasty.TS-Um's name is curiously 
written on the right hand side of the bottom register near 
an uninscribed space. As such, it could either belong to 
an unillustrated figure or to that of an Egyptian pictured 
above, offering a vessel to a seated Ptahhotep and his wife. 
The name is found in Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446'^*® 


as well as el-Lahun's UC 32124,'^*' both of the late Middle 
Kingdom.The inclusion of Pi-^3m on the stela suggests 
that an individual of Asiatic descent was in close contact 
with, and possibly working for, a >v''b-priest in Tell Edfu 
during the late Thirteenth Dynasty. 

4.5.4.2 Administrative complex 

An administrative complex was recently uncovered 
along the eastern side of Tell Edfu's Old Kingdom 
enclosure wall (Figure 4.63).'^*^ Thus far, excavations 
have revealed a compound with two large columned halls, 
their stratigraphical sequences assigned from the Twelfth 
Dynasty to the early Second Intermediate Period. The halls 
were subsequently abandoned and dismantled, after which 
large silos were constructed during Dynasty 17.The 
southern columned hall seems to have been deserted before 
the northern columned hall, which continued in activity 
until the second half of Dynasty 13.'^®^ Finds displaying 
contact with the north are explored below. 

Characteristic non-Egyptian ceramics 

An accumulation of discarded objects along the sides of the 
southern columned hall's final occupation layer (US 2079 
and 2280) featured two fragmentary vessels of Levantine 
Painted Ware.'™ One is a bichrome long-necked jug with 
a black criss-cross design and bands of red and black, 
similar to a jug from MBIIATomb 235 at Tell Nami.'^*’ The 
second is a dipper juglet with horizontal red band zones, 
parallels for which can be found at such MBIIA sites as 
Aphek, Megadim and Khargi.'^** A foundation trench of 
a silo (405) dug into late Middle Kingdom levels revealed 
further fragments of a vessel decorated with a red spiral 
motif.Bagh suggests it could belong to a long-necked 
jug such as that from MBIIA Megadim, or a handle-Iess 
jar similar to a vessel from MBIIA Majdalouna.'™ The 
stylistic details as well as the vessels' find-spots support 
Moeller's dating of the Levantine Painted Ware to the late 
Twelfth or beginning of the Thirteenth Dynasty. 

Reports mention the discovery of ceramics with Levantine 
fabrics as well as Nubian Pan-Grave bowls and cooking 
pots from the southern columned hall's late Middle 


Henne, Tell Edfou (1921-1922)-, Henne, Tell Edfou (1923 et 
1924)-, PM 5, 200; Michalowski et at.. Tell Edfou 1938, vols 1-2; 
Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 (2011), 87-121; Moeller, NEA 
75/2 (2012), 116-125; Moeller, TARCE 46 (2010), 81 -111. Annual 
reports may be accessed online at the Tell Edfu Project. 

Ibrahim, 33 (1933), 132-134. 

Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 88. 

Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 88; PM 5, 201-202. 

The could be a ^ for Piw-'^om however this name is not attested 
elsewhere. Other strange features of the stela, such as a reversed/ 
in the offering formula or the placement of an offering stand atop 
a mat rather than the reverse, support a misrendering of signs. See 
Mai'ee, British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and Sudan 12 
(2009), 51. 

1278 Warsaw 141.266. Maree, British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt 
and Sudan 12 (2009), 51, fig. 11. 

Mai'ee, British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and Sudan 12 
(2009), 51. 

1280 Verso, 58. See Chapter 4.6.3 and Appendix B.7; Hayes, Papyrus, 
pi. 11. 


Line ii.8. See Chapter 4.3.5.2 and Appendix B.2; Collier and 
Quirke, Letters, 58-59. 

Another instance is found on a fragment of an unprovenanced stela. 
(Edwai'ds, JEA 51 [1965], 27 [6], pi. 12 [1]; Schneider, Auslander 
in Agypten 2, 13). See also Ranke, Personennamen 1, 102 [21] for 
a New Kingdom attestation. 

Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 (2011), 87-121; Moeller, A£A 75/2 
(2012), 116-125. 

Moeller and Mai'ouard, E&L 11 (2011), 91-97. 

1285 Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 (2011), 93-100. 

1286 Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 (2011), 107; Moeller, The Oriental 
Institute News and Notes 206 (2010), 7, fig. 12; Bagh, TeD 23, 64. 

1287 Bagh, TeD 23, 64, fig. 51 [d]; Moeller, The Oriental Institute News 
and Notes 206 (2010), 7, fig. 12. 

1288 Bagh, TeD 23, 28, 64, figs 2 [c], 37 [e, g], 52 [h], 74 [g]; Saidah, 
BerytusAl (1993/1994), pi. 11 [2]. 

1289 Moeller and Farout, EA 31 (2007), 15; Bagh, TeD 23, 64. 

1290 Bagh, TeD 23, 64. 

1291 Bagh, 7hD 23,64, n. 201. 
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Figure 4.63. Plan of the southern and northern columned halls of the administrative complex with 
NOTED CONCENTRATIONS OF SEALINGS, TELL EDFU. MOELLER AND MAROUARD, E&L 11 (2011), FIG. 7. 
Courtesy of Nadine Moeller and Gregory Marouard. 


Kingdom layers.'™ Imports from the Levant and the north 
are, however, rare and are only represented by Levantine 
Painted Ware and northern Marl C zirs.'^®^ 

Scarab seal impressions 

Over 1400 seal impressions have been uncovered in 
the columned halls, some of which bear non-Egyptian 
designs.A common motif decorating 123 impressions 
is that of a standing male figure carrying a lotus flower 
(Figure 4.63).'^®^ While the figure wears an Egyptian 

'™- The northern hall's abandonment layer also included Nubian 
cooking pots. Moeller, 'Tell Edfu - The 2007 Season', 5; Ayers, E&L 
11 (2011), 115-116; Moeller and Ayers, m Nubian Pottery, 101-114. 
1293 Personal communication with Natasha Ayers. 

Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 118. 

Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 121-123, fig. 14; Moeller and Marouard, 


loincloth and is represented in a typical Egyptian stance, 
the crossed bands on the chest and the palaeography of 
hieroglyphs before him resemble Levantine elements akin 
to those on scarabs from, for example. Tell el-'Ajjul.'^"'’ 
Some have suggested that the scarab used for the sealings 
was made in the Southern Levant,although it is 
similarly possible that it was manufactured in an Egyptian 
workshop influenced by Levantine art forms, like that 
of Tell el-Dab'a. Moeller writes that the individual using 
this scarab could have been linked to such a workshop.'^®* 


E&L 11 (2011), 103, no, fig. 12 [3: 2654.S.1). 

Ben-Tor's Design Class lOA. Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 
(2011), 110; Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 121; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 
148; Ben-Tor, IEJ47I3 (1997), 181, fig. 10. 

™ Moeller and Marouar'd, E&L 11 (2011), 103, 110; Moeller, NEA 
75/2(2012), 121. 

Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 122. 
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0 5 cm 


Figure 4.64. Selected ceramics, Tell Edfu. After Kaplan, 
Tell el Yahudiyeh, figs 17 [e], 25 [b]. 


He could be identified as an official from the workshop's 
centre, travelling to Edfu where the seal was used.'^'*’ 
Another possibility is that he could have sealed the items 
at the workshop, and then the products were sent to 
Edfu.'^®“ A further scenario is that the items were sealed 
at Edfu after the scarab was received as a traded item or 
gift.'^®' The first two propositions are favoured based on 
the context of the seal impressions as described below. 

The majority of seal impressions portraying the standing 
figure (82 instances) were unearthed in the northern 
columned hall's abandonment layer (US 2654) in a dense 
deposit along the western side of the room (Eigure 4.63).'^“^ 
Their back-types show impressions of round pegs, 
wooden material, baskets and fabric, indicating that the 
original scarab sealed a variety of commodities.The 
same deposit included 40 royal-name seal impressions 
of HyinP°‘^ The back-types denote that the seals were 
likewise impressed onto wooden items, round pegs and 
fabric.Because the two types of seals are both numerous 
and in the same context, it is highly likely that they were 
created and deposited within a relatively short period of 
time. Thus, it has been postulated that deposit US 2654 
comprised the refuse from a delivery of products imported 
from the Eifteenth Dynasty administration.'^”'’ 

The published evidence makes a strong case for assigning 
the northern hall's abandonment layer to the early 
Second Intermediate Period.'^'” The Egyptian ceramic 
corpus shows affinities to mid-Thirteenth Dynasty and 
early Second Intermediate Period forms.Moreover, 
contexts US 2654 and US 2591 yielded sealings of 
Sobekhotep IV along with the impressions of Hyin and 


Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 122. 

'™ Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 122. 

Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 122. 

'™ Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 121; Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 
(2011), 103, 110, fig. 7. 

'™ Moeller and Marouai'd, E&L 11 (2011), 103; Moeller, NEA 75/2 
(2012), 122, chart 3. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 7B3. Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 
(2011), 100, 109-110, figs 7, 11 [1; 2654.S.18, 19, 35, 45, 75; 
1; 2590.S.1, 3]; Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 121; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 
92, 106, pi. 43 [5, 8], 

Moeller, NEA 75 /2 (2012), 123, chart 4. 

Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 (2011), 103; Moeller, NEA 75/2 
(2012), 123. 

Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 93-106. 

1308 Moeller, NEA 75/2 (2012), 99; Ayers, in Moeller and Marouard, 
E&L 11 (2011), 115-117, fig. 16. 


the standing figure (Eigure 4.63).'^'’” This suggests that 
the reigns of Sobekhotep IV and Hyin were close to one 
another, consequently placing Hyin in the first half of 
Dynasty 15.'^“’ Hence, the scarab seal impressions provide 
evidence of direct contact, most likely related to trade and 
diplomacy, between the early Fifteenth Dynasty and the 
Second Upper Egyptian nome.'^" 

4.5.43 Other 

Earlier excavations at Tell Edfu yielded fragments of 
Tell el-Yahudiyah ware. Although their precise context is 
uncertain, their presence is worthy of mention in view of 
the postulated trade connections with Lower Egypt. The 
fragments include those of a piriform jug (Figure 4.64 [1]) 
decorated with three zones, the uppermost and lowermost 
with triangles and the central zone with rectangles. 
Such decoration is similar to those of Tell el-Yahudiyah 
jugs from Buhen'^'^ and a MBIIA tomb at Tell el-'Ajjul.'^''' 
A wheel-made globular vessel'^'^ (Figure 4.64 [2]) with 
parallels from Tell el-Yahudiyah'^'” was also found, its 
shape and decoration pointing to the Fifteenth Dynasty.'^'’ 

The findings shed light on relations between Upper Egypt 
and the north. While northern commodities reached the 
site during the late Twelfth or early Thirteenth Dynasty, 
individuals of Asiatic descent, such as TS-Um, may have 
been residing in the region from the late Thirteenth Dynasty. 
This period, or shortly thereafter, witnessed the import 
of products from the early Hyksos regime. Therefore, 
the evidence implies peaceful and commercial relations 
between Tell Edfu's officials and a Levantine-(influenced) 
culture from the late Twelfth or early Thirteenth Dynasty 
to the early Fifteenth Dynasty. 


Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 (2011), pa.ssim. 

The excavators note that the two rulers may be contemporaneous 
(Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 [2011], 107). Ben-Tor writes that 
scarabs bearing cartouches of Thirteenth Dynasty kings are in most 
cases of contemporary date (Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 38-39, n. 127). Yet, 
she provides a footnote remarking on New Kingdom posthumous 
examples of Sobekhotep IV's seals. The king's seal impressions at 
Edfu, or the commodities to which they were attached, may have 
also been circulated for some time following his reign. As such, 
while the context points to the late Thirteenth Dynasty, it does not 
necessarily coiTelate Sobekhotep IV's reign with that of HyLn. The 
context does, however, suggest that Hyin’s reign should be placed in 
the early Fifteenth Dynasty to coincide with the ceramic evidence 
of the northern hall's abandonment layer. See Chapter 2.3; Porter, 
GM 239 (2013), 75-80; Forstner-Miiller and Rose, in Nubian 
Pottery from Egyptian Cultural Contexts, 184. 

Moeller and Marouard further theorise that the sealings could 
represent cubic relations, perhaps donations to the temple of Horns 
at Tell Edfu. Moeller and Marouard, E&L 11 (2011), 106-107. 
Unpublished vessel from the Cairo Museum (JE 46743). Aston and 
Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian 11 Type 1.2.1a. Merrillees, Trade and 
Transcendence, 67; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, fig. 25 [b]; Aston 
and Bietak, TeD 8, 33, 144, figs 87, 99. 

Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 144, fig. 87. 

Tomb 303b. Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 144; Petrie, Gaza 3, 7, pi. 38 
[60M5]; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, fig. 77 [b]. 

Stockholm MM 979. Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian IX L.9.5a. 
Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, fig. 17 [e]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 257, 
figs 187, 189. 

See Figure 4.29 [8]. 

Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 254-257, 552. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


4.5.5 Hoi, Wadi el- 

Lat.Lon. 25°53'N 32°28'E 

Ref. Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 64-124.'^'* 

Chron. Late Twelfth to early Thirteenth Dynasty 

Approximately halfway on a path cutting through the 
Qena Bend and along a route connecting Thebes with Hou, 
Abydos and the Western Desert oases, is Wadi el-Hol.'^'^ The 
strategic route was accessed by military personnel, trading 
caravans and other individuals as evident by the graffiti left 
behind from the Predynastic to early Islamic periods. 
Most texts date between the Middle to early New Kingdom, 
with many assigned to the late Twelfth and early Thirteenth 
Dynasties.Four of these inscriptions are connected to a 
Levantine culture, two of which are Egyptian texts and two 
are linear scripts of a Northwest Semitic language. 

4.5.5.1 Egyptian texts 

The hieratic inscriptions date palaeographically and 
onomastically to the late Twelfth Dynasty.The first 
(A) 1323 is written within an incised border or, as epigraphers 
suggest, a ship's sail and mast.'^^'* Based on associated 
texts with repeated names and titles, the inscription may 
be approximately dated to Amenemhat Ill's reign. 



Figure 4 . 65 . Proto-Alphabetic Inscriptions A and B, Wadi 
EL-H oL. (A) Inscription A; (b) Inscription B. 
After Darnell, AASOR 59 ( 2005 ), fig. 16 . 


Pertinently in the inscription isthe^M,l^^i i i J 
im.y-ri ms'' n{.y) ''im.w Bbi 'overseer of the expedition of 
"im. w, Bebi'. The title is otherwise attested in el-Lahun's 

P Berlin 10004, also dated to Amenemhat Ill's reign. 
While the determinative in P Berlin 10004 was transcribed 
with only a seated male figure,'^^’ the determinative here has 
both male and female figures, leading scholars to infer that 
the expedition included soldiers and their families.'^'’® There 
is some evidence of women partaking in missions,'®®' so the 
presence of this determinative may not necessarily relate 
only to the ’’Im men's wives. Inscription A does indicate that 
Bebi was responsible for a host of foreigners, insinuating 
a bureau specifically for the organisation of ''Im men and 
women. Related officials in the inscription, such as a 'royal 
messenger' and 'courier','®®® suggest that the expedition 
was probably arranged by the Residence for relaying 
communiques. Thus, Inscription A indicates the passage of a 
specialised group of Asiatics through Wadi el-Hol and under 
the auspices of the king, most possibly Amenemhat III. 

The second inscription (B) is positioned near the first 
and could also be assigned to the same period.'®®® It reads: 

” Nb.t-Kpn 'Mesy,'®®"' bom to 
Nebet-^n'.'®®® The Egyptian name referring to Baalat-Gebel, 
the Byblite goddess related to Hathor, signifies an awareness 
of the Northern Levantine city and its pantheon.'®®" 



a b 

0 5 cm 


1_I 


For more references on the palaeography, translation and 
significance of the Proto-Alphabetic texts at Wadi el-Hol, see 
Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 324, 327-328; 
Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 146-150. 

The Wadi is along the Farshut Road. Darnell, Theban Desert Road 
Siin>ey 1, 89, fig. 1; Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 73-74, fig. 1. 
Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 74. 

'^2' Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 74. 

'^22 Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 89. 

The complete publication of the inscriptions is in preparation. 
As such, the letters allocated to the inscriptions here are not as 
classified by epigraphers. 

Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 89. 

Darnell et al, AASOR 59 (2005), 89, 102-106, figs 23-27. 


1326 Ward, Index, 29 [206]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 95 [16]; Darnell et al., AASOR 59 
(2005), 88-89, fig. 21. 

See Chapter 4.3.5.2 and Appendix B.2. Kaplony-Heckel, 
Handschriften 1,3 [4]. 

See Appendix B.2; Kaplony-Heckel, Handschriften 1, 3 [4]. 

Dai'nell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 88. 

1331 Darnell et al., 59 (2005), n. 7; Darnell, Theban Desert Road 

Sun^ey 1, 119 [9]. 

1332 Dai'nell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 89. 

1333 Dai'nell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 89. 

133“^ For a similar name, see Ranke, Personennamen 1, 164 [18]. 

1333 Ranke, Personennamen 1, 189 [17]; Darnell et al., AASOR 59 
(2005), 88-89, fig. 22. 

133^ See Chapter 4.3.5.2 and Appendix B.2 for UC 32196, a papyrus of 
Amenemhat IV's reign in which the 'lady of Kpny' is mentioned. 
See also Figure 7.9. 
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4.5.5.2 Proto-Alphabetic texts 

Two Proto-Alphabetic inscriptions are located in an area 
closest to the main route (Section Inscribed on 

rock surfaces of good quality, in prominent locations and 
surrounded by Egyptian texts dating from the Middle 
Kingdom to Second Intermediate Period, the Proto- 
Alphabetic writings could generally be assigned to the 
MBIIA.'^^* They are written from right-to-left utilising 
signs derived from lapidary hieratic and hieroglyphic 
traditions (Figure 4.65 a)'^^’ with one of the inscriptions 
additionally bearing an adjoined ^nh symbol (Figure 
4.65b). The horizontal inscription includes 16 letters (r b 
l(?) n m n h n p m h{?) a y(.^) m h r ) and the vertical 
inscription has 12 (m 11 r h{?) w t p t{?) a 1).'-^'^° Some 
speculative attempts have been made to decipher the 
texts,but only two words, Semitic rb 'chief at the 
beginning of the horizontal inscription and the name of 
Fevantine deity al 'El' at the end of the vertical inscription, 
have been accepted.On palaeographic and orthographic 
grounds, scholars have suggested a reliance on early 
Middle Kingdom prototypes and thus view the texts as two 
of the earliest recorded linear Semitic writings.Another 
interpretation views them as evidence for the reproduction 
of the Proto-Alphabetic script developed by illiterates in 
the Sinai. 

The evidence does not allow for the inscriptions' precise 
dating, but it indicates that the writers were (a) Northwest 
Semitic; (b) knowledgeable in hieroglyphic and hieratic 
traditions; (c) knowledgeable in Egyptian religious 
symbols (i.e. the ’’nh sign); (d) inscribing in an area heavily 
frequented by couriers and military personnel during the 
Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period; and 
(f) inscribing in an area frequented by specialised Asiatics 
during late Dynasty 12. The Proto-Alphabetic inscriptions 
denote that literate Fevantines, well-acquainted with 
the Egyptian language and religion, chose to mimic the 
Egyptians by leaving behind their own informal writings. 
They were not uneducated but, so far as the evidence 
suggests, were possibly specialists voyaging through a 
well-travelled route well within Egyptian territory. 


™ Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 75. 

Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 75, 86. For a different dating, see 
Sass, in D'Ougarit a Jerusalem, 193-203. 

Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 75-85. 

The transliteration follows Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 75-85. 
See, for example, Altschuler, ANES 39 (2002), 201-204; Wimmer 
and Wimmer-Dweikat, GM 180 (2001), 107-112. 

Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 85-86. 

Darnell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 86-91; Hamilton, Origins of the 
West Semitic Alphabet, 295-296. 

Goldwasser contends that the inscriptions were by illiterates with 
little to no access to a papyri hieratic (Goldwasser, E&L 16 [2006], 
146-147, 150-151). See Chapter 5.2.4.2. 


4.5.6 Karnak 

Lat.Lon. 25°43'N 32°40'E 

Refs Helck, MDAIK 24 (1969), 194-200; Debono, 
Cahiers de Karnak 7 (1982), 380, pi. 1. 

Chron. Mid-Thirteenth to early Fifteenth Dynasty 

Specific data relating to Asiatics or the Hyksos from the 
period under examination is absent from Karnak, a temple 
precinct and Middle Kingdom settlement of the Fourth 
Upper Egyptian nome. Only circumstantial evidence, 
such as conflagration layers dating before the beginning 
of Dynasty 18 and statements referring to problematic 
foreigners and an impoverished city,'^'*^ hint at possible 
conflict. A stela of Sobekhotep IV uncovered in the 
Hypostyle Hall at the Karnak Temple conveys the king's 
dedication to Amun and Thebes.'’"^'’ It also includes a 
reference to imports; 



[Iw wd.n ity] ’’nhfw) wd{(.w) s(nb.w) iri.tn^f sbi n(.y) mh 10 
miw.t m ’’s nfr n{.y) Hnty-s m ’’i.wy-rl m nbw hd [hm.t 

hsmn ...] sttw w’'b m wld.yt n.thw.t-ntr tn hn'^ in.(y)t n^fi sn.wy- 
n.w ^'^\hw.t]-np- [tn\ m '"s mf’’ nfr \n{.y) Hnty-s m ''i.wy-ri bikfw) 
m nbw hd hm.t hsmn m pr.w^ Sbk-htp m pr.w’Imnfw) 

[It is the case that the sovereign], may he live, prosper and 
be healthy, commanded the building of a door of 10 cubits for 
him, made with the good Tf-wood of Hnty-s with a two-leaf door 
“"worked in gold, silver, [copper and bronze ...] a pure floor in 
the columned hall of this temple with a second door of [this 
temple] built for him in the true and good ""i-wood [of Hnty-s 
with a two-leaf door worked in gold, silver, copper and bronze, 
within the temple] of Sobekhotep, the temple of Amun. 

The passage notes the import of fy-wood from Hnty-s. 
The product is prized for its nfr 'good' and /mU 'true' 
qualities. It additionally implies the pharaoh's access to the 
imported item and the continuance of Thirteenth Dynasty 
trade relations with the Northern Levant. 

The settlement to the east of the temple of Amun's 
sacred lake additionally yielded Tell el-Yahudiyah 


Redford, JSSEA 11/4 (1981), 253-255; Vernus, ASAE 68 (1982), 
129-135; Vernus, RdE 40 (1989), 145-161. Unearthed in Karnak 
were also fragments, likely of a gateway, featuring an inscription 
with Asiatic toponyms as well as offering bearers. Possibly relating 
to an expedition to the Northern Levant, the fragments have been 
dated to either the New Kingdom (perhaps Amenhotep I's reign) 
or the Middle Kingdom. Due to the uncertain dating, they are not 
examined here. For more, see Redford, 7A05 99/2 (1979), 270-287; 
le Saout, Karnak 8 (1987), 325-338. 

Helck, MDAIK 24 (1969), 194-198; Helck, Historisch- 

biographische Texte 2, 31-34. 

Transcription as in Helck, MDAIK 24 (1969), pi. 1. Transliteration 
and translation are by the author. 

As also in the Mit Rahina inscription. See Chapter 4.3.7 and 
Appendix B.3. 
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Figure 4.66. Selected ceramics, Karnak (not to 
scale). After Debono, Karnak 8, 128. 


ware.'^"^^ Two fragments of piriform vessels have 
been published:L.S.868 with two or three zones of 
decoration (Figure 4.66 [1]), its closest parallels deriving 
from Tell el-Dab'a Strata F-E/2'^^' and Kumba, Sudan; and 
L.S.939 with three zones of decoration (Figure 4.66 [2]) 
that is also similar to a vessel from Kumba.Aston and 
Bietak stylistically classify these types of vessels as MBIIA 
or early MBIIB wares imported into Egypt between the 
mid-Thirteenth and early Eifteenth Dynasties. 

The stela and Tell el-Yahudiyah vessels indicate the import 
of Levantine commodities for sacred and residential 
use. While Northern Levantine cedar was employed in 
temple architecture, the settlement's Tell el-Yahudiyah 
ware signifies the possible use of Levantine products for 
daily activities. It is therefore possible to deduce some 
commercial relations between Karnak and the Levant 
during the mid-Thirteenth and early Eifteenth Dynasties. 


4 . 5 .7 Medamud, Nag' el- 

Lat.Lon. 25°44'N 32°42'E 


Refs PM 5, 145; Bisson de la Roque, Medamoud 1, 67, 
fig. 37. 

Chron. Mid-Twelfth Dynasty 

Approximately five km north of Karnak is the temple of 
Montu at Nag' el-Medamud. The temple was extensively 
rebuilt by Senwosret III with further renovations added 
by Thirteenth Dynasty kings.A broken slab dating 

]'■ — his.tSt.tim.yv=sn rb(.w) 
[r] '^h nsw.t hi.ty H'^-[klwyR'^.w'[...] the foreign landofSi.i, 
their products are presented [to] the palace of the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Kha[kau]ra (Senwosret III)'.'^^^ 
The text may refer to a diplomatic visit by Asiatics from 
where the imported products are distributed to 
temples throughout Egypt, perhaps including the temple 
of Montu. Due to the fragmentary nature of the inscription, 
only relations between Senwosret Ill's administration and 
Asiatics from St.t may be deduced. 


Another fragment, perhaps of a gateway, is assigned 
between the reigns of Senwosret III and Sobekemsaf, 
and is decorated with bound and kneeling figures, four 
of whom are preserved.'^” An accompanying block 
portrays the king's legs in a smiting stance with a captive 
before his feet, so the bound figures could have originally 
faced this aggressive king. Of the surviving reliefs, no 
distinctive facial elements can be observed; however, 
hieroglyphs in between the figures read 

ptptlwn.tyw [...] hr.t KyS hsi.t'tiampMng 
the Iwn.tyw [...], defeating the miserable K3s'. Hence, the 
fragments denote the portrayal of foreigners as subjugated 
enemies. Their inclusion in the temple increases the scene's 
topos as an attempt to show the king as a strong protector 
and controller of foreign lands and people. 


They were originally identified as and with Pan-Grave pottery 
fragments. Lauffray, Karnak d'Egypte, 205. 

Debono, Cahiers de Karnak 1 (1982), 380, pi. 1; Debono, Cahiers 
de Karnak 8 (1985), 121-122. 

Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian III Type 1.3.2a. Aston and 
Bietak, TeD 8, 152-169, 353-358, figs 105, 108, pis 10-14. 

Aston and Bietak's Levanto-Egyptian II Type I.2.2f and I.2.2g. 
Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 152, figs 94-96; Kaplan, Tell el Yahudiyeh, 
figs 26 [a], 27 [b], 

Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 553, figs 252-253. 


PM 5, 145. 

Bisson de la Roque, Medamoud (1926) 1, 67, fig. 27; Delia, 
Senwosret III, 121. 

Perhaps similar to that which is mentioned in the Mit Rahina text. 
See Chapter 4.3.7 and Appendix B.3. 

Bisson de la Roque, Medamoud (1929) 1, 96-97, fig. 87, pi. 10. 
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Chapter 4: Tracing Asiatics in Egypt 


4.5.8 Mostagedda 

Lat.Lon. 27°05'N 3r23'E 

Refs PM 5, 6; Brunton, Mostagedda. 

Chron. Fifteenth Dynasty 

Mostagedda is located around 10km south of Asyut on the 
east bank of the Nile, opposite Deir RifehT^^* Excavated 
and published by the British Museum Expedition,two 
main types of burials were unearthed; those adhering to 
Egyptian traditions; and those with elements assigned to 
the Pan-Grave culture.'^® Based on the latter's degree of 
'Egyptianisiation' as well as the Egyptian ceramic corpus, 
Bourriau identifies two archaeological phases before the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, both of which display increasingly 
close ceramic links with Upper Egypt.Williams further 
refines the chronology by dividing it into four, rather than 
two, phases from the beginning of the Fifteenth to the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty.The material culture of the earliest 
phase varies from that of nearby Deir Rifeh, leading 
Bourriau to suggest that Mostagedda dates slightly later 
than Deir Rifeh, although the differences could also 
be related to the status of buried individuals.'^®'* Very few 
finds from Mostagedda attest to contact with a Levantine 
culture. However, because of the site's theorised strategic 
importance, they are listed here: 

• Tell el-Yahudiyah vessel: One cylindrical jug 
was uncovered in Tomb 3146 with parallels from 
Tell el-Dab'a Stratum E/l."*®® The tomb was 
assigned to Williams's Group B (early-to-mid 
Hyksos Age 2), despite its rectangular shape;'^*® 

• Scarabs (Figure 4.67): Six scarabs from Egyptian 
burials and two from late Second Intermediate Pan- 
Grave tombs exhibit Levantine designs, including 
two pairs of oblong scrolls,'^®’ paired scrolls united 
at the base along with a Levantine-style ki glyph,*^®* 
cobras confronted with animals,'’®^ lions,a 


See Chapter 4.4.5. 

Brunton, Mo.^taggeda. 

1360 Pqj. example, oval and circular burial pits, Nubian pottery, and 
leatherworks (Brunton, Mostaggeda, passim). 

Bouniau, in Sludien zur altAgyptischen Keramik (Mainz, 1981), 28, 
figs 3-4; Bourriau, in Studies on Ancient Egypt, 44-45. For problems 
with the Egyptianisiation theory, see de Souza, BACE 24 (2013), 
109-126. 

1362 Second Intermediate Period, 196-199. 

Bouniau, in//yfaox, 167-168. 

Houniau, in Ancient Egypt, 190. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian XII L.12.2d (Cylindrical II). 
Brunton, Mostagedda, 117, pi. 72 [60]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 
265, 513-515, figs 199, 201, pi. 107 [600-601]. 

The rectangular shape of tombs has been argued to date to a 
later phase of the Second Intermediate Period. Williams, Second 
Intermediate Period, 197; de Souza, BACE 24 (2013), table 1. 
Ben-Tor's Design Class 7B2(ii). Brunton, Mostagedda, ill, 
pi. 69 [15]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 29, n. 86, pi. 16 [16]. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 7B3. Brunton, Mostagedda, pi. 69 [16]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 92. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 9C3 and 9C5. Brunton, Mostagedda, 
pi. 69 [33, 37]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 95-96. 

'™ Ben-Tor's Design Class 9E. Brunton, Mostagedda, pi. 69 [34-36]; 



Figure 4.67. Selected scarabs, Mostagedda (not to 
scale). After Brunton, Mostagedda, pl. 69 
[15-16, 32-37]. 


crocodile,*^^' a sphinx,and a standing individual 
with the head of a mythical figure; 

• Adornment; Two oval graves, one of an adolescent 
(3170)'^^'* and the other of an elderly female 
(3120),*^’® each yielded a silver torque around the 
neck of the deceased. Like those from Abydos 
and el-Lahun, the Mostagedda torques are of thick 
wire with hammered, coiled ends.*®^® Grave 3120 
has been assigned to the beginning of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty,'®’’ while the oval shape of Grave 3170 
infers a date in the early Second Intermediate 
Period. Accompanying funerary equipment for both 
graves points to their use by Pan-Grave individuals. 

Due to the similarities between Mostagedda's ceramic 
corpus and that of Upper Egypt, Bourriau postulates that 
Mostagedda's Pan-Grave group, including mercenaries,'®’* 
safeguarded Theban commercial interests along the Nile. 
On the other hand, the inhabitants at/near Deir Rifeh would 
have served the Hyksos.'®” The above evidence suggests 
further trade relations between Mostagedda and the north, 
hinting that the Pan-Grave and Egyptian cultures were 
not completely cut off from Levantine and Levantine- 
influenced products. In fact, as the latter occur in funerary 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 97. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 9D. Brunton, Mostagedda, pl. 69 [36]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 97. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 9F. Brunton, Mostagedda, pl. 69 [33]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 97. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class lOA. Brunton, Mostagedda, pl. 69 [32]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 98. 

Brunton, Mostagedda, 118, pl. 65 [18]. 

Brunton, Mostagedda, 116, pl. 65 [16]. 

Brunton, Mostagedda, 129. See Chapters 4.3.5.1 and 4.5.1.2. 
Bourriau, in Studien zur altAgyptischen Keramik, 37, fig. 3 [7]. 
Williams's Group A (early-to-mid Hyksos Age 1; Williams, Second 
Intermediate Period, 196) and de Souza's Stage 2 (de Souza, BACE 
24 [2013], table 1). 

Only 11 out of the 107 tombs at Mostagedda had weapons, 
signalling that the individuals at the site were not all associated with 
a militaristic profession (that is, assuming that weapons in a tomb 
point to the interred's occupation as a soldier, which is not always 
the case). See Liszka, Medjay and Pangrave, 491-509, table 21. 
Liszka, Medjay and Pangrave, 23; Bouniau, in Studies on Ancient 
Egypt, 46; Bourriau, in Ancient Egypt, 190; Bourriau, in Second 
Intermediate Period, 23. 
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contexts, a certain symbolic significance was attributed 
to the items, denoting some cultural influence from the 
north. Such influence was not restricted to trade but, in 
reference to the torques, could be status signifiers. Unlike 
prior suppositions, the data supports contact between the 
Pan-Grave and Levantine cultures at Mostagedda during 
Dynasty 15, although it was seemingly only occurring to 
a limited degree. 

4.5.9 Rizaiqat, el- 

Lat.Lon. 25°36'N 32°28'E 

Refs PM5,161-162; Priese, AgyptischeMuseum, 58 [37]; 
Martin, Altdgyptischen Denkmdler 1, 97-100. 

Chron. Thirteenth Dynasty to early Second Intermediate 
Period 


who, like Montuhotep, is illustrated with his body painted 
red and his face left uncoloured. Both stelae owners have 
shoulder-length hair and a long beard. 

The portrayal of the ’’im.t women denotes that they had 
accepted Egyptian fashion and funerary customs. While the 
white faces of the men may be reflective of a connection to 
Osiris, they could also indicate their foreign origin, much 
like the 'fair-skinned men' at Beni Hassan.'^** If so, the 
stelae could belong to brothers of Asiatic descent. If they 
were not of Asiatic descent, they were evidently related 
to Asiatic individual(s),'^®’ providing evidence for marital 
relations involving acculturated Asiatic women during the 
Thirteenth Dynasty or early Second Intermediate Period. 

4.5.10 Tjauti, Gebel 

Lat.Lon. 26°11'N 3r55'E 


Opposite Tod on the west bank of the Nile lies the 
cemetery of el-Rizaiqat. Two stelae reportedly from the 
site refer to Asiatics in the region.'’*® Both date between 
Dynasty 13 and the early Second Intermediate Period.'”" 
The references are provided below. 


Stela of Montuhotep 
(Berlin 22.708)'’*’ 



''im. t Si. t-Hw. t-hr 
’’im.t Sat-Hathor'’*'* 


Stela of Montusewew 
(Bremen 4558)'’*’ 



’^im.t {...hr...] 
’’im.t [...hr...] 


The similarities between the two stelae, including 
palaeography of signs, selection of depicted offerings 
and individuals, as well as the name of Montuhotep's and 
Montusewew's mother (Benenet), implies that the two 
individuals were kin,'’*’ possibly creating their stelae in the 
same workshop. Berlin 22.708 shows Montuhotep standing 
before offerings. His body is coloured red yet his face is 
left unpainted and thus chalk-white. Between his legs is a 
mummiform figure with the translated label written behind 
Montuhotep's lower body. Some have suggested that the 
figure is of Montuhotep's deceased wife,'’*® but it is also 
possible that she is a deceased daughter. Bremen 4558 
represents a similar case in which the woman, a ''im.t, is 
mummiform in shape.'’*’ She stands behind Montusewew 


Ref. Darnell, Theban Desert Road Survey 1, 56-58. 
Chron. Thirteenth Dynasty 


Gebel Tjauti is situated on the west side of the Qena Bend, 
on a path connecting Thebes with Hou and Abydos.'’®® 
Inscriptions at the site attest to the route's use by military 
personnel and traders throughout the Predynastic to 
Coptic periods.'’®' Second Intermediate Period towers 
on the path north of western Thebes also indicate its 
strategic significance.'’®’ Three rock graffiti inscribed on 
the Gebel Tjauti Inscription Shelf (Sections 17-18) present 
Asiatics.'’®’ The texts are stylistically similar, suggesting 
that they were carved around the same time or by the same 
person.'’®® They are written from right to left and have been 
dated paleographically and onomastically to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty;”®’ 



im.y-ht si-prw ''im 
Police official,”®® ''im 


15. 1lsi 

im.y-ht Nhy 

Attendant,Nehy's^^^^ son, 


Both were bought at Luxor but attributed to el-Rizaiqat. PM 5, 162; 
Maitin, Altdgyptischen Denkmdler 1, 97. 

1381 Pqj. further comments regarding the stelae's date, see Priese, 
Agyptische Museum, 58 [37]; Martin, Altdgyptischen Denkmdler 1, 
97-100; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 29-30. 

Transcription as in Priese, Agyptische Museum, 58 [37]; Schneider, 
Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 29. Transliteration and translation are by 
the author. 

Transcription as in Martin, Altdgyptischen Denkmdler 1, 97- 
100; Schneider, Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 30. Transliteration and 
translation are by the author. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 291 [14]. 

Martin, Altdgypt-ischen Denkmdler 1, 98; Schneider, Ausldnder in 
Agypten 2, 29-30. 

Schneider, Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 29; Priese, Agyptische Museum, 
58 [37]; Wildung, in Pharaonen iind Fremde, 137. 

Martin, Altdgyptischen Denkmdler, 97-100. 


See Chapters 4.4.1.2, 4.4.1.3 and Plate 1. 

Although the woman's name in Bremen 4558 is damaged, it may 
be the same as that of Berlin 22.708. If so, perhaps the two are the 
same individual. 

The path is along the Alamat Tal road. Daimell, Theban Desert 
Road Survey 1, 5, fig. 1. 

1391 Darnell, Theban Desert Road Sitf^ey 1, 5-10. 

Darnell, Theban Desert Road Survey 1, 9. 

1393 Dai'nell, Theban Desert Road Survey 1, 56-58, pis 2, 7 [a-b], 16 [a- 
b], 32 [c-d], 33 [a-b], 

1394 Darnell, Theban Desert Road Sm'vey 1, 56. 

Transcriptions as presented in Darnell, Theban Desert Road 
Surx’ey 1, 56-58. Transliterations and translations are by the author. 
1-396 Ward, Index, 54 [431]. 

1397 Ward,54 [429]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 207 [15]. 
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16 . f j 

Im.y-ht ’’im si Im.y-ri hm.tyw Rn-snb(.w) 

Attendant, ’’im's son, overseer of metal workers, 
Renseneb(u)’‘““ 

Sharing "m's title and name is an im.y-htsi-pr.wNhy si ’’im 
attested in the Thirteenth Dynasty Papyrus Boulaq 18/1.''"’' 
It is probable that the two are the same person, thereby 
supporting a Thirteenth Dynasty date for the inscriptions. 
As ''im in Papyrus Boulaq 18/1 was a 'police official', then 
it is also possible that Inscriptions 14-15 refer to the same 
official, with that in Inscription 16 being ''im's son. Like the 
texts at Wadi el-Hol,''"’^ the graffiti at Gebel Tjauti imply 
that Asiatics passed through the desert route, perhaps 
on an expedition. Their security roles further emphasise 
Asiatics' employment in the administration. Moreover, 
as Inscriptions 14-16 combine hieroglyphic and hieratic 
elements, they highlight the Asiatics' knowledge of both 
Egyptian scripts. 


[... Iwn.tyw...] 
[... ’Iwn.tyw...] 


(x+26) 


''-II II I ^ * 



... m bik.t his.tyw smn.tyw'‘'°'‘ hns.w [ti.w] ... 

... and the labour of the foreigners and the emissaries who 
travel across [the lands]... 



m dndn [hr.]wy ist sw hm m [...]=/ 

n.w h.t dsr{.w) hi.ty[-lb] m nhn.t^f nm.t msi.w hr.wy 
i[mn].y[t\ m [''im.w] ... 

... [beginning] with the slaughter of the enemy while he, 
the majesty of Horus was [...] of the body, furious in his 
youth, the slaughterhouse was the children of the enemy, 
the daily offerings were the [''im.w] ... 


4.5.11 Tod 

Lat.Lon. 25°35'N 32°32'E 



... [...] hrwbd ''i(mw?)...""^ 

... [...] upon burning the ''i{mw?)... 


Refs PM 5, 167-169; Bisson de la Roque, Tor/; Bisson 
de la Roque, Le Tresor de Tod; Bisson de la 
Roque, Contenau and Chapouthier, Le Tresor de 
Tdd\ Helck, in Agypten, Dauer und Wandel, 45- 
52; Barbotin and Clere, BIFAO 91 (1991), 1-32; 
Bedford, JSSEA 17/1 (1987), 35-57; Pierrat, 
BSFE 130 (1994), 18-28; Menu, BSFE 130 
(1994), 29-45. 


(x+36) ^ ^ ^ ^ Q 

... [...]r.t hrn(.y) St.b™ 
... [...] the falling of St.t 


(x+37) 3 


[Nhs].yt ''im.t hr s.tn.t nb [...]*'“' 

[The Nhs.yt] and ''im.t (speak) about the lady of the lord [...] 


Chron. Early Twelfth Dynasty 

Tod is located on the east bank of the Nile, 25km south 
of Thebes. Dating from at least the Eifth Dynasty to the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty and possibly restored by Senwosret I 
are the remains of the temple of Montu.''"’^ 

4.5.11.1 Inscription of Senwosret I (?) 

Upon the west face of the rear wall, south of the axial 
doorway of the temple, is an inscription assigned to 
Senwosret I's reign or, more securely, to the rule of a king 
named 'Senwosret'. Pertinent passages are as follows: 


™ Ward,/(ide;c, 38 [281]. 

Ranke, Personnenamen 1, 222 [26]. 

See Chapter 4.5.3. 

See Chapter 4.5.5. 

For more on recent excavations, see the project's website ('Tod', 
Institut frangais d'archeologie orientale, Caire). 

Buchberger proposes a New Kingdom date, but a Middle Kingdom 
context is more accurate. Only the names of a Senwosret are identified 
in the fragmentary text. Based on Senwosret I’s extensive additions 
to the temple of Montu as well as his policies, the inscription's 
dedication by this king is most likely. Helck, in Agypten, Dauer und 
Wandel, 45-52; Bedford, JSSEA 17/1 (1987), 37,44-45; Barbotin and 
Clere, BIFAO 91 (1991), 1-3; Obsomer, Le Miiseon 122 (1999), 265- 
266; Buchberger, in Von Reichlich Agyptischem Verstande, 15-21. 
Transcriptions as presented in Buchberger, in Von Reichlich 
Agyptischem Verstande, fig. 3; Bedford, JSSEA 17/1 (1987), 
figs 1-2. Transliterations and translations are by the author. 


The fragmentary inscription begins with an encomium 
(x-i-1-13), perhaps with mythological undertones, followed 
by a recount of the king's journey to a temple where rites 
are then officiated (x-i-14-26). A direct speech by the king 
intervenes with a description of the temple's ruin (x-i-26- 
29), the punishment of local and foreign enemies (x-i-30- 
38) and the king's temple renovations and festivities 
(x-i-50-63). The account closes with a second-person 
eulogy directed to the king (x-i-64-66).''"^ 

The text coordinates religious and political material to 
express the roles and responsibilities of the pharaoh.''"^ In 
the references to Asiatics, it is possible to discern two key 
representations. The first (x-i-26) mentions foreign labour 
with a determinative illustrating a seated, bound captive 
with the coiffed, possibly mushroom-shaped, hairstyle 


See Redford, JSSEA 17/1 (1987), 49, n. 41. 

Bai'botin and Clere, BIFAO 91 (1991), 24, n. 117. 

Barbotin and Clere, BIFAO 91 (1991), 24, n. 118. 

Barbotin and Clere, BIFAO 91 (1991), 25, n. 127; Redford, 
JSSEA 17/1 (1987), 43. 

1410 Qj. fallen'. The toponym is suggested by 

Bai'botin and Clere, BIFAO 91 (1991), 25, n. 128. 

Barbotin and Clere, BIFAO 91 (1991), 25, n. 129. 

Redford theorises that the king's speech is before the court in 
JSSEA 17/1 (1987), 44. For similai' divisions of the text's narrative, 
see Barbotin and Clere, BIFAO 91 (1991), 28-29. 

The inscription has been described as an early Konigsnovelle. Helck, in 
Agypten, Dauer und Wandel, 49; Muhlestein, JESHO 51 (2008), 189. 
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of Asiatics. This may either reflect the employment of 
foreigners or the placement of foreign captives in service 
for the temple. It also indicates the appeal, and perhaps 
exotic nature, of foreign labour in Egypt, implying the 
presence of Asiatics as far south as Tod. The second 
portrayal (x+32, x+35-37) is of bellicose activity against 
rebels, Asiatics and Nubians, the reason for which is 
described in lines x+26-x+32 and assumed to be the 
devastation of the southern temples.Placing the blame 
on foreigners is likely a royally-instigated topos portrayal 
of the king inscribed on what was believed to be sacred 
walls.The ideological representation of the other is 
therefore heightened, emphasising the king's sacrosanct 
duty to pacify foreigners.''"'’ 

4.5.11.2 The Tod treasure 

Four copper chests were uncovered beneath the stone 
foundations of the temple of Montu,''"’ two of which are 
incised with the name of Amenemhat 11. The chests were 
buried neatly in pure sand in the temple's Middle Kingdom 
corridor pavement, supporting their purposeful deposition 
at one time.''"® The stratigraphy does not eliminate the 
possibility of a burial following Amenemhat IPs reign, 
so scholars have assigned the chests to various epochs in 
the Middle and New Kingdoms.'''^' However, analyses of 
the objects within the chests support a date contemporary 
to Amenemhat IPs rule. 

The chests contained raw and manufactured imported 
products. Some are complete while others show signs 
of deliberate damage.'''^^ This 'treasure' comprised gold 
objects (one cup, two fleurettes and 10 ingots), silver 
objects (jewellery, a mirror, figurines, pendants, a holster 
and more than 150 cups and bowls), copper objects (four 
boxes with nails and two shafts), products of lapis lazuli 
(cylinder, stamp and scarabs seals, pendants, plaques, 
beads, figurines and lumps), as well as small items of other 
minerals (carnelian, quartz, obsidian and amethyst). 

Redford, JSSEA 17/1 (1987), 36-44, 46; Redford, Egypt, Canaan 
and Lsrael, 75-76. 

See Barbolin and Clere, BIFAO 91 (1991), 30. 

1416 Pqj. jjjore on the historicity of the text, see Muhlestein, JESHO 51 
(2008), 191-193. 

'™ Bisson de la Roque, Tod, 113-121; Bisson de la Roque, Le Tresor 
de Tod, 11; Bisson de la Roque, Contenau and Chapouthier, Le 
Tresor de Tod, 1. 

CG 70502 of the Cairo Museum and E. 15128 of the Louvre 
Museum. Bisson de la Roque, Le Tresor de Tod, 2-11, pis 1-2; Bisson 
de la Roque, Contenau and Chapouthier, Le Tresor de Tod, 7-9. 

'***’ Bisson de la Roque, Le Tresor de Tod, 10-11; Bisson de la Roque, 
Contenau and Chapouthier, Le Tresor de Tod, 7; Lilyquist, BASOR 
290-291 (1993), 35; Pierrat, BSFE 130 (1994), 19, 22-23. 

Pierrat, BSFE 130 (1994), 22-23; Lilyquist, BASOR 290-291 
(1993), 35. 

For instance, see Bisson de la Roque, Contenau and Chapouthier, 
Le Tresor de Tod, 15-35; Kemp and Merrillees, Minoan Pottery, 
290-296; Porada, in Societies and Languages, 285-303; Laffineur, 
Aegeum 2 (1988), 17-30; Wauen and Hankey, Aegean Bronze 
Age Chronology, 131-134; Piemat, BSFE 130 (1994), 20-23, and 
references. 

1422 silver cups, for example, appear to be intentionally crushed. 

Bisson de la Roque, Le Tresor de Tod; Bisson de la Roque, Contenau 
and Chapouthier, Le Tresor de Tod', Kemp and Merrillees, Minoan 
Pottery, 295; Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 158. 

Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 158; Bisson de la Roque, Le Tresor de 


The quality and quantity of assets within the chests point 
to their foreign origin. Lead isotope analysis on 53 silver 
samples suggests separate sources for the silver (the Taurus 
Mountains and the Aegean).'''^'' The lapis lazuli indicates a 
Central Asian origin, a provenance confirmed by Porada's 
study on the treasure's seals which showed some stylistic 
similarities to those from Eastern Iran and possibly 
Afghanistan.'''^® Two cylinder seals bear Mesopotamian 
influences assigned to the Third Dynasty of Ur and the 
First Dynasty of Isin.'''^® Northern Levantine elements are 
additionally reflected in the designs of a few seals'''^® and 
pieces of jewellery,''*^* with Lilyquist stressing a northern 
origin for the granulated gold set on one of the silver 
bracelets.'''^® The shape of the silver vessels has parallels 
across Anatolia, the Northern Levant and Crete'''®" while a 
metrological analysis of the ingots proposed a similarity 
with a Near Eastern standard of weight.'''®' Therefore, the 
Tod treasure collects an assortment of valuable products 
imported from a number of sources across the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Northern Levant. 

The placement of such a medley of imported items 
could be either functional or ritualistic. A functional 
purpose would entail the chests' burial as a means for 
safekeeping.'''®^ The items could have been donated to the 
temple's treasury and then, after accumulation, packed 
and (re-)buried in the chests.'''®® The chests may have also 
been offered as a ritualistic donation to Montu.'"'®'' Based 
on the inscriptions of Amenemhat IPs cartouche as well as 
the specific mention of the ruler's relation to Montu,'''®® the 
latter proposition is favoured. Still, it remains questionable 
as to how the treasure was amassed. Many theories have 
been proposed, such as the chests' connection to tribute 
or booty or a Northern Levantine ruler's dispatch of goods 
collected over a period of time.'''®'’ 

The Mit Rahina inscription offers further insight.'''®® 
Recording imported commodities from expeditions during 
Amenemhat IPs reign, the text references the dispersal of 
products across Egypt and names the temple of Montu at 

Tod; Bisson de la Roque, Contenau and Chapouthier, Le Tresor de 
Tod. 

Menu, BSFE 130 (1994), 41-42. 

1425 Porada, in Societies and Languages, 285-303. 

1426 Porada, in Societies and Languages, 285-303. 

Porada, in Societies and Languages, 285-303. 

^^28 Lilyquist, BASOR 290-291 (1993), 35-36. 

Lilyquist, BASOR 290-291 (1993), 36. 

1430 Maxwell-Hyslop, Anatolian Studies 45 (1995), 243-250; Warren 
and WdirikQy, Aegean Bronze Age Chronology, 131-134. 

Laffineur, Aegeum 2 (1988), 23-24. 

Kemp and Merrillees, Minoan Pottery, 295-296; Porada, in 
Societies and Languages, 292; Pierrat, BSFE 130 (1994), 22-23; 
Maxwell-Hyslop, Anatolian Studies 45 (1995), 243-244; Kantor, in 
Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, 20. 

1433 Porada, in Societies and Languages, 292; Kemp and Merrillees, 
Minoan Pottery, 295-296. 

Kemp and Merrillees, Minoan Pottery, 295-296; Montet, Kemi 16 
(1962), 91-96; Maixus, E&L 17 (2007), 160. 

‘^35 Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 158-160; Lilyquist, BASOR 290-291 
(1993), 35-36; Pierrat, BSFE 130 (1994), 22-23. 

Bisson de la Roque, Contenau and Chapouthier, Le Tresor de Tod, 
32; Maxwell-Hyslop, Anatolian Studies 45 (1995), 250; Vandier, 
Syria 18(1937), 174-182. 

See Chapter 4.3.7 and Appendix B.3. 
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Tod as one receiver of Amenemhat II's endowment.''*^* 
Marcus provides some correlations between the products 
from Hnty-s and those of the Tod chests, including 23kg 
of silver in the text compared to an estimated 13 to 18kg 
in the treasure, or the seal as well as other minerals 
mentioned from Hnty-s Despite the parallels between 
the two, linking the Mit Rahina text with the Tod treasure 
remains circumstantial.Nonetheless, the text hints 
that such items of quality and quantity were most likely 
products of trade, possibly from a Northern Levantine 
source with access to a wide-range of products. It also 
supports the ritualistic function of the treasure as an 
endowment to Montu. As for who dedicated the chests, 
the inscriptions naming Amenemhat II, combined with 
the stylistic date of the seals as well as the Mit Rahina 
text, suggest that Amenemhat II donated the treasure to a 
temple that was restored by his father. 

It is clear that the treasure's deposition was purposeful 
and possibly symbolic, hence the assortment of products 
should be seen in the same light. The administration 
would have surely known the value of the items within 
the chests, notwithstanding the silver chests themselves. 
The collection featured products from the north and the 
northeast, ideologically reflecting the pharaoh's access to 
these areas and his ability to extract valuable resources 
for his godly patrons.*'^'’ It additionally denotes the 
administration's duty to appease the gods with imported 
luxury products,''*"'"' effectually implying the king's attempt 
to ritualistically ensure the continuance of successful 
trading expeditions. Therefore, the treasure represents the 
importance of maintaining continued trade relations with 
the Levant during the early Twelfth Dynasty, not only for 
commercial reasons but also for the maintenance of the 
pharaoh's prestige in the worldly and heavenly spheres. 


1438 MQ-io. See Chapter 4.3.7 and Appendix B.3. 

'■*” Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 158. 

Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 158. 

It is rare for endowments to be buried only with inscriptions of 
former rulers. Lilyquist, BASOR 290-291 (1993), 35. 

'■*« Pieirat, BSEE 130 (1994), 22-24; Lilyquist, BASOR 290-291 
(1993), 35-36; Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 158-160; Wastlhuber, Die 
Beziehungen zwischen Agypten und der Levante, 100-101, 151- 
152, 180-181. 

Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 160. 

Wastlhuher, Die Beziehungen zwischen Agypten und der Levante, 
180-181. 


4.6 Selected Literary Texts and Unprovenanced 

Artefacts 

4.6.1 Berlin Execration Bowls 

Ref. Sethe, Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten. 

Chron. Mid-late Twelfth Dynasty 

The Berlin bowls constitute one of the largest corpora of 
Middle Kingdom Execration Texts. The hieratic texts are 
written on 289 broken red ceramics purchased in Luxor 
and now in Berlin.'"'"'^ They are thought to derive from 
one of the graves of the west Theban necropolis.'"'""’ Sethe 
originally assigned the vessels to the Eleventh Dynasty or 
the end of the EB IV/MB I period.''"'^ The dating altered 
with Posener's publication of the Saqqara figurines, after 
which the Berlin bowls were accordingly placed in the late 
Twelfth Dynasty or MBIIA period, around a generation 
before the Saqqara texts.Cohen notes an unpublished 
evaluation of the bowls' physical characteristics by 
Do. Arnold, writing that they are typical of the first half 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, between the reigns of Senwosret I 
and Amenemhat II.'"'""’ A dating of the texts to the mid- 
late Twelfth Dynasty is favoured here. Like the Saqqara 
figurines, the bowls feature a rebellion formula followed 
by lists of individuals and groups. These include Egyptians, 
Nubians, Libyans and Asiatics. Entries regarding the latter 
are provided in Appendix B.6. 

The collected sherds specifically name 29 rulers governing 
a sum of 14 lands (el-30). One entry is listed for the 
combined rulers of Yislpi (e31) and four more toponyms 
are recorded in the entries for the Om.w inhabitants (fl-21), 
thereby bringing the total of foreign lands to 19.'"'^'' The 
texts add the hnk.w 'acquaintances' of each ruler, as well 
as the nht.w 'strong men', wt n.w nmt.t 'quick men', smi.w 
'allies' and dmd.yw 'assemblies' of the Om.w inhabitants 
(gl-4). The Mntw of St.t are also mentioned (g5). 

The ratio between rulers and regions has led scholars 
to interpret the texts as a portrayal of a tribal Levantine 
society.'"*^' However, their nature and function as well 
as the medium upon which they are written,warn 
against forming such conclusions. The texts were most 
likely associated with ritualistic purposes.Their red 

Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, 5-7. 

Sethe, Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, 5-7. 

Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, 18,21. 

See Chapter 4.3.8 and Appendix B.4. For a review of the vaiious 
proposed dates, see Thompson, Historicity of the Patriarchal 
Narratives, 98-113. See also Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 
88; Ben-Tor, in Essays on Ancient Israel, 64-65; Cohen, Canaanites, 
Chronologies, and Connections, 16-17. 

Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 16-17, n. 14. 
1450 lands not mentioned in the list naming particular rulers are 

Kpny, Iwjti, Tiym{w)t, Dmitiw and St.t. Yiym{w)t is mentioned twice, 
but is counted here as one. 

Sethe, Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, 43-45; Albright, BASOR 184 
(1966), 26-35; Aharoni, Land of the Bible, 133; Redford, Egypt, 
Canaan and Israel, 91. 

See Chapter 4.3.8 and Appendix B.4. Posener, Princes etpays, 40- 
43; Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 48. 

1453 Pqj. ^ gj-eatej- discussion, see Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and 
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colour and broken fragments suggest that the bowls were 
deliberately broken in ceremonial execration rites as, 
for instance, Ritner's 'Breaking the Red Pots' ritual.''*^"' 
This infers that the ceremony itself may have influenced 
the selection of rulers, which was heavily reliant on the 
scribes' resources as well as the quality and quantity of the 
ceramics employed. 

An additional clue that the ratio between rulers and regions 
could be suggestive of various interpretations comes from 
the entry for Swtw (e4-e6). Three rulers are listed in the 
Berlin texts but the same toponym occurs in the Brussels 
figurines as an Upper Swtw and a Lower Swtw, each with 
a different ruler.As no such divisions are written for 
the toponyms in the Berlin bowls, the inclusion of several 
rulers for one foreign land may simply be due to scribal 
choice. 

As such, the Berlin bowls cannot be considered as a 
notation on the foreigners' social structure or as a definitive 
reflection on the political situation in the Levant.'''^® Yet, 
they do imply the presence of Egyptian records on the 
geography and ruling elite of Levantine regions. Such 
records highlight Twelfth Dynasty interests in Levantine 
politics as well as the ideological subjugation of foreigners 
for the benefit of Egyptian prosperity and security. 

4.6.2 Instructions of Amenemhat I 

Refs Helck, Lehre Amenemhets 1 .; Adrom, Lehre des 
Amenemhet. 

Chron. Early Twelfth Dynasty (reign of Senwosret I) 

The Instructions of Amenemhat I follow the teachings 
of Amenemhat I to his son, Senwosret I, after a possible 
attempted assassination on the former king. Preserved on 
several papyri, tablets and ostraca of the New Kingdom,''*®’ 
the text includes the accomplishments of Amenemhat I as 
well as the duties imparted upon his son. Current consensus 
assigns it to Senwosret I's reign, following the posited 
assassination of Amenemhat I in Year 30 and his son's rise 
to the throne.'''®* 


Connections, 48; Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 89; Ritner, 
Egyptian Medical Practice, 136-153. 

Ritner, Egyptian Medical Practice, 144-147. 

Appendix B.4, E52-E53. See also Alt, ZDPV 64 (1941), 37; 
Thompson, Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives, 115-116. 
Helck infers that the numerous rulers may belong to several 
generations (Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens, 67). Thompson 
also mentions the differences with texts of the Berlin bowls that 
name certain locales with varying numbers of rulers (Thompson, 
Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives, 113-117). See also 
Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 48; Rainey, in 
Archaeological and Historical Studies 1, 289-292. 

Griffith, ZAS 34 (1896), 35-51; Helck, Lehre Amenemhets I; 
Adrom, Lehre des Amenemhet.', Quirke, Egyptian Literature, 129. 
Another proposition dates the text to the period of their co-regency. 
Posener, Litterature et politique, 61-86; Simpson, in Ancient 
Egyptian Literature, 438, n. 20; Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 33; 
Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 37; Lichtheim, 
Ancient Egyptian Literature 1, 136. 


One portrayal of foreigners appears in the didactic text 
and presents Amenemhat I's success in overpowering non- 
Egyptians;''*®" 

knb.n{=i) mii.w lnl.n=i msh.w iw di.n=l Wiwlyw ini.n=l 
Mdi.yw im dl.n=l lrl.y=l hr St.tyw hr sm.t tsm.w 

I have subjugated lions and I have caught crocodiles. I have 
placed/suppressed'‘’“ the Wiwi.yw and I have caught the Mdi.yw. 
I caused that the St.tyw do the walk of the dogs. 

The composer equates lions with Wiwi.yw, crocodiles with 
Mdi.yw and St.tyw with dogs. Such a topos representation 
places foreigners on par with animals.*''®' They are wild, 
resilient and, as elements of nature, must be pacified by 
the king. 

4.6.3 Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 

Ref. Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn. 

Chron. Mid-Thirteenth Dynasty (reign of Sobekhotep III) 

In the late nineteenth century, fragments of a papyrus 
originally over two metres in length were purchased in 
Egypt.''*®’ Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446, which is thought 
to be from Thebes,''*®® features entries concerning 
administrative lists, letters, decrees and deeds, the 
majority of which are connected to the hnr.t wr 'main 
enclosure'.*'*®'* Palaeographically, the entries on the 
recto have been dated to the late Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Dynasties, from around Amenemhat Ill's reign to either 
Sobekhotep II or III. Those on the verso are attributed to 
Sobekhotep Ill's reign,''*®® primarily due to the inclusion 
of the king's nomen*'*®® and decrees addressed to Ankhu, a 
vizier in Khendjer's administration''*®’ who is also attested 
in Papyrus Boulaq 18.''*®* 


'‘*®" Papyrus Sallier II, 12. Transcription follows Adrom, Lehre des 
Amenemhet, 68-70. Transliteration and translation are by the author. 
Adrom, Lehre des Amenemhet, 69. Ostraca Petrie 77 and Malinine 
contain dh:n—i 'I subdued’, the more frequently translated version 
as in hichtheim. Ancient Egyptian Literature 1, 137. 

1461 Posener, Litterature et politique, 63, 78-79; Cohen, Canaanites, 
Chronologies and Connections, 37, ns 35-36. 

Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 5-6. 

Hayes originally theorised that the papyrus came from a tomb in 
Thebes, probably that of 'Senebtisy, in whose favor the texts on 
the verso were drawn up' (Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 16-17). Menu 
suggests a deposition similar to that of Papyrus Boulaq 18, in a 
tomb of a scribe (Menu, Egypte Nilotique et Mediterraneenne 5 
[2012], 23). The entries all apparently concern the Theban region, 
supporting an Upper Egyptian provenance for the papyrus. 

1464 Pjjj. (-pg see Quirke, RdE 39 (1988), 83-106; Quirke, Titles and 
Bureaux, 94-95. 

1465 Hspyts, Papyrus Brooklyn, 11-16. 

1466 Papyrus Brooklyn, 111-112, 124,pls9, 13. 

1467 Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 13, 73-74. 

See Chapter 4.5.3. 
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The verso enumerates a list of household members 
associated with Senebtysy, the subject of Insertions A-C. 
Two of these (A and B) concern Senebtysy's inheritance 
from her husband*'^'^^ and the third (C), inserted last, 
labels the list with i ni 

pw rmt.t=s m iw.t d(r).t 'her people, being generous gifts, 
are these', followed by a regnal date.''*™ The meaning of 
'her people' has been interpreted as a reference to either 
Senebtysy's workersor ancestors,although their 
domestic occupations make the first proposition more 
likely. The list is presented in Appendix B.7 and is divided 
into four columns: (1) 'A' identifies the individuals; (2) 'B' 
contains their given names; (3) 'C marks their occupation; 
and (4) 'D' records their designation as male, female or 
child. 

The list comprises approximately 98 entries, 84 of which 
are wholly or partially preserved. Out of these, 79 have 
identifiable names. Based on the use of or Oiw.t, 45 
individuals are certainly of Asiatic descent. Around 15.6% 
are adult males, 64.4% are adult females, 11% are male 
infants and 9% are female infants. Asiatics with non- 
Egyptian names account for approximately 78%. The 
majority are in column 'A' with column 'B' providing their 
Egyptian nicknames; however, one child, Ankhu, seems to 
have a given name identifying his foreign origins.''*’^ All 
other Asiatic children, along with three adults, have names 
most possibly derived from the Egyptian. 

From the remaining 34 workers, two seemingly have 
Semitic names.The rest are from the Egyptian, a marker 
which Hayes has used to identify their Egyptian ancestry. 
However, only 25 of the 32 are specifically labelled as hm- 
nsw.t or hm.t. If we are to take this appellation as an ethnic 
signifier, which is not always the case,''*^^ then the remaining 
seven partially preserved entries do not necessarily have 
to belong to Egyptians. Notations of Asiatics with both 
Egyptian names and nicknames do exist in the list,''*’* 
thereby rendering the incomplete seven as individuals 
of unknown ancestry. Therefore, 57% of individuals are 
Asiatic, 2.5% are possibly Asiatic, 31.6% are labelled as 
hm-nsw.t or hm.t and 8.9% are of unknown origin. 

The Asiatic population is involved in several daily 
activities. Men are connected to the preparation of foods 
('cooks' and 'brewers') as well as the positions of 'major- 


'‘‘® Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 87, 111-123, pis 13-14. 

As reconstructed by Hayes, the king named is Sobekhotep III. 
Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 123-124, pis 8-10. 

Wayss,, Papyrus Brooklyn, 111-125. 

Menu, Egypte Nilotique et MMiterraneenne 5 (2012), 23. 

Line 58. 

'™ Children: Lines 8, 24, 30-31, 34, 36, 58. Adults: Lines 6-7, 61. 
Lines 64 and 88. 

Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 90-92; Helck, Die Beiiehungen 
Agyptens, 77-81. 

The term hm or hm.t is related more to status and position rather 
than ethnicity. Menu has recently argued that all individuals 
on the list are of Asiatic descent (Menu, Egypte Nilotique et 
Mediterraneenne 5 [2012], 26-29; Menu, Droit et Cultures 64 
[2012], 51-68). 

Two notations of adults labelled ''im.t have both Egyptian names 
and nicknames (lines 7 and 61). 


domo' and 'tutor'. Women work with textiles ('weavers' and 
'warpers'[?] of ssr and h3. tyw cloth) and as 'labourers'. Their 
specialty in cloth-making signals a possible appreciation 
of Levantine textile methods and, perhaps, the Asiatic 
women's specific employment for such handiwork. 

No entries in column 'C are present for any children, 
indicating that they were too young to work and/or were 
still dependent upon their parent(s). So, it appears that 
Senebtysy's 'people' included a large number of Asiatic 
descendents employed in numerous domestic positions, 
most likely in Senebtysy's own household. 

Hayes expands on this point, suggesting that the Asiatics 
were slaves.Consequently, their presence in an Upper 
Egyptian household emphasises the 'brisk trade in Asiatic 
slaves'.'"*®' While their Semitic names suggest that they 
had recently migrated into Egypt,there is no evidence 
for their treatment as slaves or their purposeful capture 
for servitude. They are only labelled as 'generous gifts' in 
the fragmentary Insertion C, perhaps denoting that they 
were sent to Upper Egypt for vocational opportunities 
as immigrants. Furthermore, they are listed alongside 
the individuals labelled as hm-nsw.t and hm.t, they retain 
references of their parentage, and they are generally 
classified by the term rmtt which is otherwise commonly 
utilised to refer to Egyptians. They are not segregated as 
a 'possessed' or subjugated group nor are they specifically 
designated as captives. Therefore, their identification as 
'slaves' (a term that is in itself heavily loaded with more 
modern historical connotations) is not warranted. 

Still, the Asiatics of Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446 indicate 
a rise in the number of Levantine workers employed 
by Upper Egyptians, stressing that the Upper Egyptian 
household was well-acquainted with Asiatics of all ages, 
sexes and professions during Sobekhotep Ill's reign. 

4.6.4 Papyrus Leiden 1.344 (Admonitions of Ipuwer) 

Refs Gardiner, Admonitions', Enmarch, Dialogue of 
Ipuwer, Enmarch, World Upturned. 

Chron. Middle Kingdom 

The Admonitions of Ipuwer are preserved on the recto of 
Ramesside Papyrus Leiden 1.344.'"'®® The orthography and 
language reflect a late Middle Kingdom style*"'®"' whereas 
the contents may date between the First and Second 
Intermediate Periods. Gardiner first identified the text as 
a Twelfth Dynasty composition.*"*®® Others following him 


See also Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 136-137. 
Saretta proposes that the Asiatics may have been considered as 
'cheap labour’. 

Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 99. 

1481 Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 99. 

Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 99; Albright, JAOS lA (1954), 222-223. 
The verso contains hymns to a deity written in a different style. 
Gardiner, Admonitions, 1; Enmarch, Dialogue of Ipuwer, 1. 
Gardiner, Admonitions, 2-4; Enmarch, World Upturned, 18-24; 
Thompson, Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives, 138, n. 120; 
Enmarch, in Ramesside Studies, 169-175. 

Gardiner, Admonitions, 18; Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, 109. 
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include Spiegel and Ward, the latter of whom depends on 
this date for his reconstruction of First Intermediate Period 
events.''^*'’ Conversely, some propose a late Dynasty 13 
date based on the use of certain Middle Kingdom terms.''**’ 
Although this has received criticism,'''** scholars remain 
cautious, setting the text in the general Middle Kingdom. '''*'’ 
Because of the questionable date, the Admonitions are 
only used here as a Middle Kingdom source for the topos 
representation of Asiatics. 

While the beginning and end of the text are not preserved, 
the main body follows Ipuwer's laments to the 'lord of all', 
either the king or a deity.'''®" The Admonitions emphasise the 
contrast between chaos and order, describing an anarchic 
Egypt where norms of life are upturned by calamity and a 
lack of security. The portrayal is often contradictory and 
littered with the repetitive use of hyperbole.''*®' Generally 
the realm sees lower classes assuming positions of 
wealth and power, allies becoming enemies and Egypt's 
ideological enemies becoming neighbours. This upper 
class perspective finds the spread of foreigners as part of 
the chaotic, topsy-turvy land lacking in efficient border 
control. Key passages on this situation can be found in 
Appendix B.8. 

The Admonitions of Ipuwer have been used as evidence 
for foreigners invading the Delta as well as a mutiny by 
Asiatic mercenaries against the state.'''®’ Van Seters also 
argued for the text's Second Intermediate Period date as 
an expression of the tumultuous Hyksos period.''*®* Yet, 
one must consider the text's use of the 'lament' genre that 
highlights a flurry of chaos to display the consequences 
of a weak government.*'*®'* The destabilised administration 
apparently results in a land teeming with foreigners (1.9, 
3.1-2) who mostly amass in the Delta (4.8), a region in 
need of security (1.4).*'*®* Northerners mentioned in the 

Spiegel, Reformbewegungen\ Ward, Egypt and the East 
Mediterranean, 21, 57. See also Redford, Egypt, Canaan and 
Israel, 63, 66-67; Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, 144, n. 69. 

Van Seters, JEA 50 (1964), 13-23; van Seters, Hyksos, 103-120; 
Quirke, Egyptian Literature, 140. 

I4SS Ward, Egypt and the East Mediterranean, 21, ns 78-79; Redford, 
Pharaonic King-Lists, 144, n. 69; Thompson, Historicity of the 
Patriarchal Narratives, 138, n. 120. 

The Admonitions refer to a 'majesty' (15.3) and a 'Residence' (2.11), 
suggesting a composition either at the end of the Old Kingdom or 
the Middle Kingdom. The latter date is more likely considering the 
text's style. Thompson, Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives, 
138, n. 120; Enmarch, World Upturned, 24; Albright, BASOR 179 
(1965), 40-41, Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature 1, 149-150; 
Simpson, Literature of Ancient Egypt, 188-189. 

Enmarch, World Upturned, 30-31; Williams, in Seed of Wisdom, 
29-30. 

1491 Pqj. in.stance, the presence of fine linen in line 7.11-12 contrasts with 
its absence in 10.3-10.6. hichthsim. Ancient Egyptian Literature 1, 
149. 

See Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 67; Gardiner, Admonitions, 
91. 

Van Seters, Hyksos, 103-120; van Seters, JEA 50 (1964), 13-23. 
Enmarch, World Upturned, 36-38. 

Line 3.13 has been translated by Gardiner as 'Lo, every foreign 
country comes (?). That is our water! That is our happiness' 
(Gardiner, Admonitions, 34), insinuating that the foreigners may 
be in Egypt in search for water. Despite the similarities with the 
Prophecies of Noferty (see Chapter 4.6.5) and the Instructions for 
Merikara (see n. 1497), the hieroglyphic text is open to several 
interpretations. Quirke, for example, translates the passage as 'that 


Admonitions*'*®" include the Pd.tyw, a threatening group 
who occur as outsiders and as rebel mercenaries (3.1- 
2, 14.14-15.1), and St.tyw, who are knowledgeable in 
Egyptian affairs (15.1). An entry for the Gm.w may have 
also been written, but is not completely preserved (14.12). 

Some similarities between the Admonitions and the 
Prophecies of Noferty exist. The ideological portrayal of 
how foreigners entered Egypt (lack of border security) 
and their apparent destination (the Delta) is the same 
in both.*'*®’ The depiction of foreigners as the cause of 
escalating chaos in the marshlands seems to be a literary 
device used in the texts' 'order versus chaos' motif.*'*®* The 
fragmentary Admonitions infer that the foreigners in the 
north are formidable,*'*®® some being knowledgeable in 
Egyptian affairs. Perhaps they also reflect the composer's 
concern for an escalated Asiatic presence in the Delta or, 
if the reversal should be considered the norm, they may 
inadvertently portray the necessity for effective border 
patrol, particularly near the Delta region. 

Information on foreign relations is offered in 3.6-8, 
notably the significance of trade with Kpny. The Northern 
Levantine city is represented as a source for 'T-timber 
of which a continued supply was necessary for cultic 
processes, such as one involving mummification or coffin 
production. This inclusion amidst the laments denotes the 
administration's duty to ensure that such valuable products 
were constantly and consistently imported but probably 
only for the upper classes of society. 

Overall, the Admonitions of Ipuwer characterise Asiatics'**'*' 
in two ways. The first is their portrayal as a threat, their 
spread in Egypt being a force of chaos. Subsequently, 
the management of Asiatic immigration symbolises the 
ideological control of chaos. The second represents the 
Levant as a source of precious commodities with ongoing 
trade corresponding to a successful administration. Thus, 
the Admonitions express the state's ideological control 
of foreign affairs for security and trade, the ultimate 
benefactors of which were most likely the elite. 

is, when eveiy land is our loyal subject, that is our flourishing' 
(Quirke, Egyptian Literature, 142). 

1496 Pqj. comments regarding the groups, see van Seters, JEA 50 (1964), 
15-16. 

Another text with a similar treatment of foreigners is the First 
Intermediate Period Instmctions to Merikara. The didactic piece 
describes the Delta as a divided region with a large Pd. tyw population 
infiltrating the Delta because of lax border control. Unlike the 
Admonitions, the Instructions connect the Pd.tyw with the Uwi.w, 
clarifying their northeastern origins. While the composition has 
been paleographically dated to either the First Intermediate Period 
or the early Twelfth Dynasty, the majority of scholars agree that 
its contents date to the First Intermediate Period. As such, it is not 
examined here in detail. For more on the Instimctions to Merikara, 
see Golenischeff, Les papyrus hieratiques; Scharff, Lehrefur Konig 
Merikare; Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature 1,97-109; Ward, 
Egypt and the East Mediterranean, 22; Burkard, Textkritische 
Untersuchungen, 6; Seibert, Charakteristik: Untersuchungen 1, 88; 
Thompson, Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives, 139-142. 

See Chapter 4.6.5 for a discussion on the Prophecies of Noferty. 
Enmarch, World Upturned, 206. 

1500 jjj characterisations can be applied to the representations 

of other foreigners and foreign lands in the Admonitions, excluding 
the MdS.yw. 
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4.6.5 Prophecies of Noferty 

Ref. Helck, Prophezeiung des Nfr.tj. 

Chron. Early Twelfth Dynasty 

Preserved on several New Kingdom sources, the literary 
'Prophecies of Noferty' follow the sage Noferty in King 
Snoferu's court.As he recounts, several chaotic events 
would arise and be brought to an end by an 'Imeny', or 
Amenemhat The reflection on Amenemhat persuaded 
scholars to read the piece as political propaganda, purposed 
to legitimise and promote Amenemhat's reign.The 
text was then assigned to the reign of Amenemhat I or 
that of Senwosret The Prophecies indeed endorse 
Amenemhat, and it is in this ideological setting that the 
representations of Asiatics should be studied. Pertinent 
extracts are in Appendix B.9. 

The Prophecies speak of a time when the "m.w and 
St.tyw of the east entered Egypt. Widespread devastation 
ensued due to their need for water (lines 35, 68).'^“^ At 
a time of civil unrest, the "m.w met no resistance. 
Noferty describes the foreigners as terrorising the people 
instead of being terrorised by the king (line 19). Such a 
reversal of the orderly is then repaired by Amenemhat, 
who re-instilled fear in the "m.w. The historicity of the 
Prophecies as a reflection of early Dynasty 12 events'^”’ 
is decreased by this topos of 'order versus chaos', as well 
as the composer's intention to abet Amenemhat. Perhaps, 
the ''im.w's representation as strong enemies'^®* was 
employed to enhance the need for the reconstructed Walls- 
of-the-Ruler,'^“^ but it also remains possible that the ’’im.w 
were stronger by the time of Amenemhat. In both cases, 
the Prophecies of Noferty note the presence of ’’im.w in 
the Delta, emphasising Amenemhat's ideological role to 
protect Egypt's permeable borders.'^'” 


In line 10, Noferty is described as lector-priest of Bastet... a noble/ 
rich man of greater possessions than any equal of his'. Hence, his 
upper class status, combined with his Delta origins, make him the 
most suitable character to describe the influence of the Asiatics on 
this region to the king. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature 1, 
139; Simpson, Literature of Ancient Egypt, 214. For the sources 
recording the text, see Quirke, Egyptian Literature, 139; Helck, 
Prophezeiung des Nfr.tj, 1-2. 

Qairke, Egyptian Literature, 135-140. 

1503 Posener, Litterature et politique, 21-60; Cohen, Canaanites, 
Chronologies, and Connections, 36-37; Younis, GM 195 (2003), 
97-108. For more on the problems on interpreting such texts as 
propagandistic, see Quirke, Egyptian Literature, 47-51. 

1504 Posener, Litterature et politique, 46; Ward, Egypt and the East 
Mediterranean World, 64-65; Thompson, Historicity of the 
Patriarchal Narratives, 142; Simpson, Literature of Ancient Egypt, 
214; Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies and Connections, 36; 
Williams, in The Seed of Wisdom, 22. 

Also noted in the Instractions for Merikara, lines 91-92,99. See n. 1497. 

1506 Pqj. similarities with the Admonitions of Ipuwer, see Chapter 4.6.4. 

1507 Ward, Egypt and the Ea.st Mediterranean, 64-65; Thompson, 
Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives, 142-143. 

The ''Im.w travel in strength (line 17-19), are well-provisioned and, 
as Redford remarks, acquainted with the art of siege warfare (lines 
30-37). Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 69. 

Amenemhat I was indeed active in the eastern Delta region, not 
only constructing the Walls-of-the-Ruler, but also adding to the 
temple of Bastet at Bubastis (Berman, Amenemhat I, 122). 

Like Amenemhat I, further east and approximately 100 years 


4.6.6 Stela Louvre C 21 

Ref. Gayet, Steles de la Xlle dynastie, 3, pi. 11. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty 

Stela Louvre C 21 presents evidence on the influence 
of Asiatics in Egypt. The unprovenanced item dates 
to the Twelfth Dynasty and belongs to the 'steward' 
Senwosret.'^" One of his family members is named as: 

® sn.t^f Sn.t-lm.t iri.t 
n Htp.t mC.t-hrw his sister, Senet-Oiw./,'^'^ born to 
Hotepet, justified'. Her name can be literally translated 
as 'she who resembles a/the 0/w./ woman','^*^ thereby 
showing that Asiatics were considered to be physically 
distinct from Egyptians. It also insinuates that the term 
need not necessarily be associated with negative 
connotations. It can be utilised to describe the unique 
physical characteristics and perhaps attractiveness of a 
woman otherwise of apparent Egyptian origin. 

4.6.7 Stela Moscow l.l.a.5349 (4161) 

Refs Hodjash and Berlev, Reliefs and Stelae, 77-79 
[34]. 

Chron. Late Twelfth to early Thirteenth Dynasty 

A stela of unknown provenance at the Pushkin Museum of 
Line Arts, Moscow, features a number of Asiatics.Dated 
between the late Twelfth and early Thirteenth Dynasty, the 
stela is for the 'hall-keeper and butler' Senwosret.He is 
pictured seated before an offering table facing four women 
of his immediate family. Below him are three horizontal 
registers, the first two each illustrating five kneeling men 
and the third portraying eight kneeling women. The bottom 
two registers contain Asiatics, their entries presented in 
Appendix B.IO. 

The two registers depict three or five male'^'*’ and eight 
female Asiatics. In comparison to the individuals not 
identified by the ’’im element, this amounts to 11/20 or 
13/20 of Senwosret's household members. Most Asiatics 
are given an Egyptian name with the possibility of one 
bearing a name with Semitic origins (E3) and another 

earlier, Shusin of Ur is known to have 'built the fortress of mar.tu 
which keeps the Tidnum away' (Ungnad, in Reallexikon 2, 144). 
Akkadian sources situate mar.tu and tidnum (or Amurru) west of 
the Euphrates in the Northern Levant. Roux, Ancient Iraq, 175, 
n. 26; Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 38, 
n. 38; Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 61-62. 

Gayet, Steles de la Xlle dynastie, 3, pi. 11; Schneider, Auslander in 
Agypten 2, 65-66. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 262 [22] (Louvre C 21 is listed as the 
sole reference for this name). 

Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 70. 

The stela is postulated to be from Abydos, the owner possibly 
residing near el-Lisht or Thebes. Hodjash and Berlev, Egyptian 
Reliefs and Stelae, 77-79 [34]; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 
59. 

Hodjash and Berlev, Egyptian Reliefs and Stelae, 77-78. 

1516 £4 £5 Asiatic, although they are not specifically 

designated as such. 
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Figure 4.68. Detail, Stela Musee Joseph Dechelette, 
Roanne Nr 163. After Meulenaere, CdE 40 
(1985), FIG. 1 (drawn from photograph). 


denoting worship of the lady of Byblos (F6).'^'’Artistically, 
all Asiatics are portrayed as Egyptians with no particular 
features delineating them as foreigners. Even the men's 
skin colour is noted to be red, the same colour used for 
the other men represented on the stela.Hence, the item 
provides a good example of (1) the number of Asiatics in 
Egyptian households, here outnumbering the seemingly 
Egyptian members; and (2) the representation of Asiatics 
as Egyptians, the only marker for their ethnicity being the 
term '"Jm or ‘‘Jm.T 

4.6.8 Stela Musee Joseph Dechelette, Roanne Nr 163 

Refs Meulenaere, CdE 40 (1985), 75-84, fig. 1. 

Chron. Thirteenth Dynasty 

Stela Musee Joseph Dechelette, Roanne Nr 163, offers a 
unique case of an Asiatic represented differently from her 
Egyptian counterparts. Postulated to come from Abydos, 
it is for the 'overseer of the treasury', Senebsuma.'^'^ The 
stela is typologically and palaeographically assigned 
to Dynasty 13'^^“ and illustrates a standing woman in 
the bottom left corner (Figure 4.68). She is labelled 
as mr.yt^f Snb-hkI 'his '"Jm.t, his beloved, 

Senebheqa'.'^^' Sporting a long, one-shouldered garment 
reaching the shin, Senebheqa wears her hair with a slight 
bob-like protrusion at the back of the head resembling 
a bun held in place by two wedge-shaped nodules. The 
wedge-like pieces and bun are akin to those of Wekhhotep's 
offering bearers at Meir,'^^^ while the garment is styled like 


See Figure 7.10. 

Hodjash and Berlev, Egyptian Reliefs and Stelae, 11. 

Gabolde, Catalogue, 35-38; de Meulenaire, CdE 60 (1985), 77-80, 
fig. 1; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 70. 

Gabolde, Catalogue, 35-38; de Meulenaire, CdE 60 (1985), 77-80. 
The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

The offering bearers have a slightly more voluminous bun. See also 


the Asiatic women's dresses in Khnumhotep IPs tomb at 
Beni Hassan.'”^ Senebheqa's foreignness is emphasised 
by the ethnonym her hairstyle and her dress, but her 
name and facial features are Egyptian. 

The Asiatic appears in a sequence of individuals who, in the 
register above, stand before the 'overseer of the storehouse 
and treasury', Heriwah. In front of her is the 'butler of the 
beer-pantry', Werenheqa and behind her is the 'lady of 
the house', Henut. The suffix pronoun in mr.yt^f 

could refer to either Heriwah'^^"* or Werenheqa. While 
Henut is 'lady of the house', Senebheqa is visually more 
prominent,appearing in front of Henut and larger than 
the individuals before her. Her epithet as 'his beloved' 
further delineates her status as an important individual 
within the household.Therefore, the stela provides a 
representation of a respected Asiatic with mixed attributes 
in a household of officials from the middle to high echelons 
of Egyptian society. 

4.6.9 TaleofSInuhe 

Refs Gardiner, Notes on Sinuhe', Koch, Sinuhe. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty (reign of Senwosret I) 

The Tale of Sinuhe is preserved on five papyri of the 
Middle Kingdom and Eighteenth Dynasty, and over 30 
ostraca of the New Kingdom. The text situates its events 
in the rule of Amenemhat I and his successor, dating its 
composition to or after Senwosret I's reign.It follows 
the Egyptian Sinuhe who, after the attempted assassination 
of Amenemhat I, flees Egypt and takes refuge in the Levant 
where he establishes himself as a ruler. Years later, he 
returns to Egypt at the behest of the succeeding pharaoh, 
Senwosret I. Appendix B.ll contains the most relevant 
passages pertaining to Sinuhe's experience in the Levant. 
Significant notations may be extracted from each of the 
selected passages, a summary of which is presented below: 

• R1-R2; Sinuhe's title is recorded as 'administrator 
of the estates of the sovereign of the lands of the 
St.tyw'. Whether this title was assigned to the 
character before his travels or after his return, 
it emphasises the portrayal of foreign lands as 
subordinate to Egypt; 

• Bll-19; The passage follows Sinuhe's flight. 

He journeys north from Itjtawy to Ngiw, crossing 

the hairdo of the statuette from Beni Hassan. Chapters 4.4.1.4 and 
4.4.4.3, Figure 4.59; Plate 3. 

1523 jsjq details, however, are present. Chapter 4.4.1.3, Figure 4.52. 

Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 70; Gabolde, Catalogue, 36-37, 
n. 8. 

Gabolde, Catalogue, 36-37, n. 8. 

1526 Perhaps she is a concubine or second wife. Gabolde, Catalogue, 
36-37, n. 8. 

Koch, Erzdhlung des Sinuhe; Gardiner, Story of Sinuhe, 2-8; 
Baines, JEA 68 (1982), 32, n. 7; Quirke, Egyptian Literature, 58. 
1528 Baines, in Study of the Ancient Near East, 355; Thompson, 
Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives, 132, n. 85. 

The reasons for Sinuhe's flight have been discussed in detail in 
Goedicke, RdE^5 (1984), 95-103; Morschauser, JARCE 37 (2000), 
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a body of water and travelling past a quarry until 
he reaches the Walls-of-the-Ruler. The latter are 
described as an enclosure specifically built to 
repel the St.tyw and Nmi.w-s^. The significance of 
efficient border control with northeastern lands is 
insinuated; 

• B19-23; Beyond the limits of Egyptian border 
control,Sinuhe almost experiences death; 

• B23-28; Sinuhe is rescued by the St.tyw. They have 
cattle, water and milk, as well as some knowledge 
in Egyptian affairs; 

• B28-31; As a commodity, Sinuhe passes through 
several lands and heads towards Kpn until he reaches 
Kdm, where a ruler of Upper Rtnw, ’^mwsinnsi, 
summons him. None of the foreign lands are given 
determinatives associated with cities; 

• B31-36; ’’mwsitinsi has considerable knowledge in 
Egyptian affairs. Other Egyptians are also in Upper 
Rtnw, 

• B45-75; Sinuhe's Hymn to Senwosret I refers 
to the newly appointed king as a suppressor and 
crusher of the foreign, namely the Pd.tyw, St.tyw 
and Nmi.w-s''. The bellicose treatment of Asiatics 
evidently accentuates the portrayal of a strong, 
subjugating pharaoh, although relations with the 
southern lands appear to be more violent than those 
with the north; 

• B75-81; ’’mws^nnsi endows Sinuhe with power, 
offering him his daughter in marriage as well as the 
best piece of his land; 

• B81-85; 7” is described as a flat land fertile with 
foods and animals. It is most possibly in a region 
where elevation permits the production of honey 
as well as the growth of olive trees, fig trees and 
vineyards. The most plausible location for 7” is in 
the Beqa' valley of modern Lebanon; 

• B85-92; Sinuhe is treated well and offered bread, 
wine, meat, fowl, cattle and a variety of dairy 
dishes; 

• B92-99; Many years are spent in Upper Rtnw during 
which contact frequently occurs with Egyptians 
travelling to and from Itjtawy. The St.tyw appear as 


187-198; Obsomer, in Le Museon 112 (1999), 207-271. 

Goedicke proposes that Sinuhe passed through Tell el-Maskhuta 
(Ptn) and Lake Timsah or the Bitter Lakes (Kmwr) on his journey 
(Goedicke, CdE67 [1992], 28-29). 

Mourad, GM 238 (2013), 78-81, fig. 1. Other propositions include 
the Ghab, 'Akkar and Jezreel plains. See Gubel and Loffet, 
AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 82, 86-87; Ahituv, Canaanite Toponyms, 
65, n. 72; Goedicke, CdE 67 (1992), 67’, 40; Green, CdE 58 (1983), 
38-59. 


enemies of Sinuhe and the conglomeration of 'the 
rulers of foreign lands'; 

• B99-109; Sinuhe is a strong commander in 
^mwsDnnsi's army, again symbolising Egyptian 
superiority; 

• B109-146: Sinuhe duels with a formidable warrior 
from Upper Rtnw,'^^'^ representing the Egyptian 
perception of Levantine battles on the field, with 
tent encampments and one-on-one sparring. Despite 
the mention of tents, the warrior from Upper Rtnw 
is also from a place with a gate and walls. The 
Pd.tyw are associated with the Delta and the Um.w 
are the inhabitants of Upper Rtnw, 

• B174-176: The pharaoh sends gifts to rulers of 
Upper Rtnw, specifying diplomatic Egyptian- 
Levantine relations; 

• B197-198: The pharaoh's decree to Sinuhe points to 
the importance of an interment following Egyptian 
elite traditions. The description of funerary customs 
associated with Asiatics or, more correctly, non¬ 
elite ways, signifies the importance of burying 
Sinuhe according to his Egyptian traditions and 
status; 

• B219-223: Sinuhe's reply to the pharaoh mentions 
a list of three toponyms whose rulers are to be 
brought before the king. Rtnw's relationship with 
the pharaoh is equated with that of dogs (loyalty 
and submissiveness), stressing Egyptian dominance 
in foreign diplomatic matters; 

• B238-245: Sinuhe leaves IP, transferring his 
possessions and responsibilities to his eldest son. 
Assisted by the St.tyw, he travels south to the Ways- 
of-Horus and enters Egyptian domain, noting the 
king's gifts for the St.tyw, 

• B264-266: Sinuhe appears before the royal family. 
The queen and children are taken aback by his 
foreign appearance. 

The Tale of Sinuhe has been the subject of much research. 
Its historicity has been debated, with some identifying it 
as a literary composition'®^'* and others as a text inspired 
by historical events.'®®® Its literary ingenuity has been 
appreciated, the grammatical and thematic elements 


*5“ Goedicke, JARCE 21 (1984), 197-201; King, JBL 106/4 (1987), 
580-585. 

Goedicke suggests that the queen reacted as such because Sinuhe 
was her relative and possibly her brother (Goedicke, in From 
Illiihiin to Djeme, 59). 

See Baines, JEA 68 (1982), 31-44; Foster, JNES 39/2 (1980), 
89-117; Loprieno, Topos and Mimesis, 41-59; Parkinson, Tale of 
Sinuhe, 25-26. 

See Wilson, in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 18; Barns, JEA 53 
(1967), 13-14; Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens, 40-41; Rainey, 
BASOR 295 (1994), 82; Rainey, lOS 2 (1972), 369-408; Rainey, in 
Archaeological and Historical Studies 1, 281. 
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explored.Nonetheless, it remains conjectural if the text, 
in its entirety, is fictional.Undoubtedly, its account of 
Egypt, with the death of Amenemhat I, the rule of his 
successor and the description of the marshlands and the 
Walls-of-the-Ruler, sets a historical framework familiar to 
the Egyptian audience.Across Egypt's borders, scholars 
have postulated that the text enters into the fictional realm 
of the other. 

Nevertheless, there are some indications that the 
Levantine geography, topography and, to a limited extent, 
society, as depicted in the story may be based on some 
fact.'^'"’ Attested in other Twelfth Dynasty sources are the 
toponyms Upper or simply Rtnw,^^*^ as 

well as Kdm and Similarly, Semitic-sounding names 

like and Fnh.w^^'^ are found elsewhere, with the 

construction of the name of the ruler in Sinuhe, ’’mwsinnsi 
following that of other Levantine rulers.'^"*’ The relations 
between ’’mwsinnsi and other MBA Levantines with the 
Egyptians is also corroborated by numerous textual and 
archaeological sources explored in this study. 

Thus, if the composer(s) of Sinuhe's tale embedded such 
factual elements within the text, perhaps other features 
are also inspired by historical details. It should, however, 
be stressed that Sinuhe's character development was 
maintained as the tale's focal point. The description of 
foreign lands and groups is subordinate to and dependent 
on Sinuhe's own experiences. This explains why, for 
instance, the St.tyw are portrayed as both helpers and 
enemies.It also justifies Sinuhe's position in Asiatic 
society: fleeing Egypt as a middle class man, he was able 
to achieve high rank in the Levant,his superiority in 

1536 Pqj. example, Baines, JEA 68 (1982), 31-44; Foster, JNES 39/2 
(1980), 89-117; Foster, Thought Couplets', Collier, in Ancient 
Egyptian Literature, 531-553; Parkinson, Poetry and Culture, 125- 
126, 150-153; Dotson, Studio Antiqua 8/1 (2010), 47-53. For more 
see Parkinson, Tale of Sinuhe, xviii-xx, 21-26. 

Greig, in Studies in Egyptology, 336-342; Purdy, ZAS 104 (1977), 
112-127; Assmann, in Ancient Egyptian Literature, 59-65. 

See, for instance, Posener, Litterature et politique, 87-115; 
Morschauser, JARCE 37 (2000), 192, 198; Goedicke, RdE 35 
(1984), 95-103; Goedicke, in Erom Illahun to Djeme, 55-60. For 
the utilisation of a historical framework in New Kingdom texts, see 
Manassa, in Opening the Tablet Box, 245-269. 

Barocas, LAntico Egitto, 200; Loprieno, in Mysterious Lands, 38, 
40; O'Connor, in Never Had the Like Occurred, 169-170; Moers, in 
Narratives of Egypt, 171-174. 

'5® As also argued in Mourad, GM 238 (2013), 70-72. 

See Chapter 6.3.3. 

Sinuhe B31. 

Sinuhe B100,B222. 

1544 pej. fjiore on the toponyms, see Mourad, GM 238 (2013), 78-81. 
Sinuhe B219. The name is attested as M’ki in Khnumhotep Ill's 
biography, Mkiy in E37 (toponym) and E62 of the Saqqara Execration 
Texts, and Mki in el-Lahun's P Berlin 10002. See Chapters 4.3.1.2, 
4.3.8 and 4.3.5.2, respectively, and Figure 7.10. 

'«<■ Sinuhe B221. Wfe 1,577. 

™ See, for example E14, E22, E41, E49, E54 and E57 of the Saqqara 
Execration Texts (Chapter 4.3.8 and Appendix B.4), or the name 
of a Fourteenth Dynasty king '"Imw (Figure 1.2; Ryholt, Political 
Situation, 364-366). 

See, for example, the Mit Rahina inscription (Chapter 4.3.7) and 
Khnumhotep Ill's biography (Chapter 4.3.1.2), or the finds at Tell 
el-Dab'a (Chapter 4.2.2) and el-Lahun (Chapter 4.3.5). 

Sinuhe B24-28, B97-99. B245. 

Sinuhe B78-81, B85-92, B99-109, B129-B146. 


leadership and military prowess representing the pharaoh's 
dominance over the northeast while ensuring Sinuhe's 
fulfilment of Egyptian precepts.Despite the years spent 
in the Levant, the Egyptian homeland, language, customs 
and mortuary practices remained favoured.Sinuhe's 
appearance in the royal court also resulted in shrieks of 
either fear or ridicule,necessitating the removal of the 
foreign from Sinuhe and his reinstatement into Egyptian 
society.As such, the Egyptian remained the norm, 
preferred and perhaps considered superior to the other. 

With this in mind, the text's portrayal of Levantine society 
can be assessed. Eirstly, debate has fuelled over whether 
Sinuhe's Asiatics were semi-nomadic or settled.The 
tale is particularly vague on the subject, its analysis open 
to many interpretations.'^^'’ There are the Pd.tyw in Egypt 
who are against the marsh-dwellers and the Nmi.w-s’^ who 
are crushed at the border.Not much is written on the 
St.tyw, except that they frequently appear near Egyptian 
borders.The Asiatics in Upper Rtnw, identified as 
wh.yt, '^im.w and rmtt, are only mentioned in relation to 
Sinuhe rather than a particular city.'^^'’ In fact, designations 
for cities or towns are not utilised in the story. There are 
only instances of the strong man's si 'gate' and inb.wt 
'walls' which stand in contrast to his imi{w) 'tent' and ’^fl.y 
'encampment', the latter two in a military context where 
warriors would be removed from their residence.The 
only detailed portrayal of a foreign land is that of 7” which, 
with its vineyards, plantations and honey production, 
supports a locale with a settled population.'^'" However, 
’Hi was inhabited by Sinuhe, who himself originates from 
a sedentary society. Therefore, such ambiguities hinder 
reaching a sound conclusion on the Levantines' mode of 
subsistence and emphasise that the central focus of the tale 
is not on the Levant, but on Sinuhe. 

Secondly, the text offers some details on the Asiatics' local 
affairs. Sinuhe is described as a ruler of 'Hi, subordinate to 
the overarching ruler of Upper Rtnw, ’’mwsinnsi. The latter 

Moers, in Narratives of Egypt, 173-174. 

Sinuhe B31, B238-242. O'Connor, in Never Had the Like Occurred, 
169-170; Perez-Accino, in Narratives of Egypt, 192-193. 

‘“3 Sinuhe B265-266. 

Sinuhe was washed and anointed, his hair cut and combed and the 
foreign clothes replaced with fine Egyptian linen (Sinuhe B279- 
295). O'Connor, in Never Had the Like Occurred, 170; Baines, JEA 
68 (1982), 43; Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 
39, n. 43. 

Supporters of a pastoral Levant see a cultural group 'largely 
undifferentiated as to economic or societal function' (Redford, 
BASOR 301 [1996], 78), whereas others find an MBIIA society 
with an 'organized settlement with well developed military and 
political consciousness' (Rainey, lOS 2 [1972], 378). See also 
Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 86-87; Barta, Sinuhe, the 
Bible, and the Patriarchs, 41-43; Rainey, BASOR 295 (1994), 82- 
84; Rainey, in Archaeological and Historical Studies 1, 282-289; 
Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 18-19. 
Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections, 18-19. 

Sinuhe B17-18, B52, B60-61, B63, B71-73, B121-122. 

Sinuhe B24-28, B245. 

Sinuhe B85, B93-94, B104, B113, B130, B141. 

Sinuhe B115-116, B145-146. Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 
86; Rainey, BASOR 295 (1994), 83. 

Sinuhe B81-92, B241; Rainey, in Archaeological and Historical 
Studies 1, 286. For an opposing view, see Redford, BASOR 301 
(1996), 79. 
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controls his territory through marital ties'^'’^ and military 
force,his army equipped with bows, daggers, axes and 
javelins.'^'’'* Fighting amongst the variant groups in Rtnw 
could transpire and be settled by duels.Additionally, 
rulers either within Rtnw or in the surrounding regions share 
a common enemy, the St. tyw, against whom they advance as 
a conglomeration of hk^.w his.wt,’^^^ an expression similar 
to the hki his.t of Khnumhotep II's tomb at Beni Hassan 
and the later hki his.wt.^^^^ The Asiatics are involved in 
farming, horticulture, hunting and animal husbandry, their 
diet featuring an assortment of vegetables, grains, fruits, 
meats and dairy products.Thus, the Asiatics are not 
portrayed as a chaotic force. They are well-organised and 
betray a 'quasi-Egyptian' society. 

Thirdly, there are several insights regarding Egyptian- 
Levantine relations. These include gift-exchange, trade 
and letter-correspondence.'^’” Egyptians could possibly 
travel unhindered throughand Upper pointing 

to Senwosret I's diplomatic relations with Levantine 
regions. Asiatic rulers are also informed of Egyptian 
affairs; the mtn of the St.tyw as well as ''mwsinnsi 
recognise Sinuhe, the latter enjoying the company of 
other Egyptians.'”’ Peaceful dealings are evident with the 
St. tyw, who assist Sinuhe's journeys on the northern border 
of Egypt, exchanging products and people at the Walls- 
of-the-Ruler.Rulers of the Levant, Mki from Kdml, 
Hnty.w-s of Hnty-ksw and Mnws from the two flat lands 
of the Fnh.w, could also visit Egypt.Still, the bellicose 
treatment of foreigners appears in instances concerning 
Senwosret heightening the segments' representation 
of Egyptian dominance. Interestingly, the Um.w are not 
treated negatively. It is the St.tyw, Pd.tyw and Nmi.w-s^ 
who attract Egyptian antagonism. However, wherever 
points of contact occur between the Egyptian and Asiatic, 
it is the Egyptian that emerges as the stronger, orderly 
force. As such, the border between the two, represented 


Sinuhe B78-79. 

Sinuhe B99-101. 

Sinuhe B105, B127-129, B134-140. 

'“5 Sinuhe B108-146; Goedicke, JARCE 21 (1984), 203-210. 

Sinuhe B98-B99; Foster, JSSEA 12/2 (1982), 84-85. Senwosret I, 
like Sinuhe and those loyal to him, also subdues the St. tyw (Sinuhe 
B18, B71-75). 

See Chapter 4.4.1.3 and Figure 4.52. See also Chapter 7.3.4 for 
more on the titles. 

Sinuhe B81-92,B241. 

Moers, in Narratives of Egyp/,171-173. Moers infers that this 
representation is a literaiy device to assist the Egyptian audience in 
conceptualising a foreign land. While this is certainly possible, the 
attempt to 'humanise' Egypt's neighbours does not solely have to be 
regarded as literary or fictional. It could merely be a less bellicose 
treatment of non-Egyptians. 

Sinuhe B174-178, B204-205, B244-B246. 

Sinuhe B34 and perhaps B94-95. 

Sinuhe B24-26, B34. 

Sinuhe B24-28, B263-266; Thompson, Historicity of the 
Patriarchal Narratives, 133. 

Sinuhe B219-222. For more on the rulers, see Green, CdE 58 
(1983), 38-59. Schneider postulates that their names are in fact 
titles of rulers, Mki being for Semitic mlk 'king', Hnty.w-s for 
Luwian hantawattis 'ruler' and Mnws for Human <'a>mun9n9s 
'sovereign' (Schneider, E&L 12 [2002], 257-272). 

Sinuhe B45-75, B223. 


by the Walls-of-the-Ruler and Ways-of-Horus,'^’'’ must be 
efficient and watchful, protecting Egypt from the beyond. 

Overall, Sinuhe portrays diplomatic and peaceful 
Egyptian-Levantine relations. The king mostly ignores 
the internal politics of the Levant, unless it impacts the 
interests or security of Egypt. The text further provides 
important data on the similarities and differences between 
the representations of the Egyptian and the foreign, 
placing the former as the dominant power. Nonetheless, 
it demonstrates that the Egyptians were knowledgeable 
about their northeasterly neighbours who generally lived 
in comfort, much like the Egyptians. 


'5™ Sinuhe B17-19, B242-244. 
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4.7 Conclusions 

Chapter 4 gathered data from 36 sites in Egypt; 13 in 
the Delta region; eight in the Memphite region; five in 
Middle Egypt; and 10 in Upper Egypt (see Eigure 4.1). 
Nine additional unprovenanced artefacts were selected 
for their significance. The following presents a summary 
of the findings along with observations regarding the 
development of Egyptian-Levantine relations and the rise 
of the Hyksos. 

4.7.1 The first half of the Twelfth Dynasty - 

Amenemhat I to II 

Pertinent data from the first half of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
or the reigns of Amenemhat I to II, is primarily associated 
with royal activities. The beginning of Dynasty 12 was 
evidently troubled with major conflicts involving Asiatics. 
The tombs of Baqet, Khety and Khnumhotep I at Beni 
Hassan, and the Hatnub graffiti note that Asiatic and Nubian 
warriors were allied with Egyptians to secure royal power. 
Apparently, different divisions or units of Asiatics were 
involved in close-combat and siege attacks. One Asiatic is 
possibly portrayed as the leader of his unit, indicating the 
organisation of Asiatic troops and the presence of high- 
ranking Levantines. Such individuals most likely joined 
forces with the Egyptians at the behest of the king who, 
as Khnumhotep I's biography relays, personally visited 
Middle Egypt to quell the opposition. The military alliance 
consequently led to an influx of foreigners into Middle 
Egypt. 

As the first king of a new dynasty, Amenemhat I was possibly 
involved in other security initiatives. Nesumontu's stela at 
Abydos (Louvre Cl) suggests that, at the end of his reign, 
the king was associated with attacks on fortresses of the 
Iwn.tyw, Mnhv.tyw and Hr.yw-s^. Despite their ideological 
and literary connotations, the Prophecies of Noferty 
and the Tale of Sinuhe also mention the construction of 
the Walls-of-the-Ruler along the northeastern Egyptian 
borders. The royally-instigated walls were seemingly built 
to manage the flow of goods and peoples, and control the 
number of Um.w and St.tyw in the Delta. 

Evidently Amenemhat I was, at least in the didactic text to 
his son, successful in restraining the 'dog-like' St.tyw. This 
negative treatment continues in the decorative programme 
of Senwosret I's mortuary temple at el-Lisht, where Asiatics 
are depicted in subjugated positions. The inscription from 
Tod's temple of Montu, which may also be of this king's 
reign, similarly represents belligerent activity against 
Asiatics with a mention of foreign labour. References to 
Senwosret I in other media, such as Montuhotep's stela 
at Abydos (CG 20539) or the Tale of Sinuhe, follow suit, 
noting the pharaoh's prowess in crushing Asiatics. The 
latter text repeats the association of Asiatics with dogs, 
highlighting their metaphoric submissiveness. However 
it, and all aforementioned examples, occurs in royally- 
instigated texts, royal funerary complexes or instances 
directly mentioning the king's office. They portray a topos 



Figure 4.69. Egyptian sites with evidence of contact 
WITH THE Levantine during the first half 
OF Dynasty 12. 

• Presence of Levantinej-influenced) commodities 
■ Presence of Levantine individuals and commodities 
□ Presence of Levantine individuals and 
commodities (?) 

representation reaffirming the king's duty to protect Egypt's 
borders from chaotic foreigners. Although some military 
activity may have occurred, the Asiatics' negative treatment 
cannot be confirmed by any other non-royal sources. 

In contrast to this bellicose ideological treatment of 
foreigners, the tombs at Beni Hassan and the Hatnub 
graffiti indicate that the Egyptian administration was allied 
with Asiatics. Khnumhotep I's biography at Beni Hassan 
mentions that the king travelled in ships of cedar, a small 
hint that trade with the Northern Levant had resumed 
during Amenemhat I's reign. Such trade is supported 
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by the archaeological evidence from Tell el-Dab'a, the 
only site in the eastern Delta to reveal evidence from 
this period. Locally-made cooking pots were unearthed, 
indicating that Asiatics may have resided in the Delta 
region. Additionally, imported Syro-Palestinian store- 
jars and Levantine Painted Ware dipper juglets were 
found, attesting to commerce with the Northern Levant, 
particularly Byblos. Similar dipper juglets and store-jars 
are depicted in the tombs of Sobeknakht and Rehuerdjersen 
at el-Lisht, as well as Amenemhat's tomb at Beni Hassan. 
The scenes portray Egyptian men working with the jars, 
suggesting access to imported commodities and knowledge 
of Levantine pottery-making technologies. Meir's tomb of 
Wekhhotep (B2) as well as Beni Hassan's Shaft Tomb 181 
and Amenemhat's chapel contain further representations 
of Egyptian-Asiatics in low- to middle-ranking positions. 
They provide evidence for the artistic mixture of Egyptian 
elements with such Asiatic characteristics as a lighter skin- 
tone for men or a foreign hairstyle and dress for females, 
pointing to local artists' attempts to portray the individuals' 
mixed heritage. While Asiatics were working in Middle 
Egypt, the Tale of Sinuhe notes Egyptians travelling 
to the Levant, especially the Northern Levant, where 
diplomatic relations were officiated. Gift-exchange, trade, 
letter-correspondence and envoys could ensure that both 
Egyptian and Levantine parties were well-versed in each 
other's languages, social hierarchy and geography. 

Egyptian-Levantine relations under the following king, 
Amenemhat II, were of the same nature. Excerpts from 
his daybook verify gift-exchange between the Egyptian 
administration and Levantine rulers, as well as the 
reception of delegations in Egypt. The Mit Rahina text 
refers to assaults on fortresses at and 'Bsy, the 

main outcome of which was the capture of Asiatics who 
were then transferred to an Egyptian town. This situation 
finds parallels with the aforementioned inscription from 
Tod, where foreign labour is associated with a temple 
district. The Tod temple also yielded a treasure containing 
an assortment of imported products. Assigned here to 
Amenemhat II's reign, the collection supports attestations 
in the Mit Rahina text for large-scale sea-borne trade with 
the Northern Levant {Hnty-s). 

While such evidence signals the diplomatic and often 
bellicose nature of relations between the Egyptian 
administration and the Levantine elite, the evidence from 
non-royal tombs denotes a growing Egyptian-Asiatic 
community. At Dahshur, at least one Asiatic descendent 
was supplied with a possible false door, indicating his 
employment within the Egyptian administration as well as 
his adoption of Egyptian funerary traditions. The tomb of 
Wekhhotep (B4) at Meir also specifies Middle Egyptian 
nomarchs' continued employment of Asiatics residing in 
the region. 

Thus, the evidence from the first half of the Twelfth 
Dynasty points to close Egyptian-Levantine alliances 
which helped secure the establishment of Dynasty 12. 
Asiatic presence can be traced at Tell el-Dab'a, Dahshur, 


Beni Hassan and Meir while sites bearing evidence only 
of access to Levantine products are el-Lisht and Tod 
(Eigure 4.69). Border control along the northeast, as well 
as the planned settlement at Tell el-Dab'a, was royally 
instigated to manage the flow of goods and peoples. Trade 
with the Northern Levant, particularly Byblos and Hnty-s, 
was the most active. Once imported, commodities were 
evidently sent to administrative and temple complexes of 
the royalty and the elite. It is, then, no surprise that these 
same institutions and their neighbouring regions first 
feature the presence of Asiatic individuals as warriors 
under Amenemhat I, then as warriors, captives, officials, 
and delegates seeking trade and/or diplomacy under 
Senwosret I and Amenemhat II. 

4 . 7.2 The second half of the Twelfth Dynasty 

Most of the sites with evidence for contact during the 
first half of the Twelfth Dynasty continue to bear signs of 
Egyptian-Levantine relations in the second half. Evidence 
for individuals of Asiatic descent is found at Tell el-Dab'a, 
Beni Hassan, and Meir, but is newly attested at el-Lahun, 
el-Lisht, Abydos and Wadi el-Hol, supporting the spread 
of Asiatics to the south of Egypt (Eigure 4.70). The burials 
at Kom el-Hisn, possibly of acculturated Asiatics, may 
also be assigned to the general Twelfth Dynasty. Sites 
producing only Levantine products include Dahshur, Kom 
Rabi'a, Deir el-Bersha and Tell Edfu. 

Senwosret II's reign is represented by evidence from 
only one tomb, albeit a very significant one. The tomb 
of Khnumhotep II at Beni Hassan verifies diplomatic 
relations between Levantines and the Middle Egyptian 
elite. Like that of Amenemhat, it provides evidence for the 
presence of Egyptian-Asiatics, the 'fair-skinned' men, who 
were now employed in managerial roles. Eurthermore, 
such Levantine commodities as ff-wood and, perhaps, 
carob, are represented, indicating the elite's access to 
Northern Levantine products. 

The connection between the Beni Hassan elite and the 
Levant apparently continued in Senwosret Ill's reign. A 
fragmentary inscription from the tomb of Khnumhotep III 
at Dahshur recounts dealings with Levantines. The official 
evidently travelled to Rmnn for cedar when, following 
some mishaps with rulers of Khny and WitilWiit, letter- 
correspondence with the Egyptian king ensued. The text 
is not without bias, highlighting the pharaoh's ideological 
control over foreigners. Therefore, as with the texts from 
the first half of the Twelfth Dynasty, royalty was still in 
control over the foreign domain. Adding to this portrayal of 
royal might are Princess Mereret's pectoral from Dahshur, 
el-Lahun's Hymns of Senwosret III and the smiting scene 
from Montu's temple at Nag' el-Medamud. Whether from 
Khnumhotep Ill's voyage or another, Senwosret Ill's 
pyramid complex was inevitably supplied with ships of 
cedar, confirming trade with the Northern Levant. Other 
imports are attested textually as products of the St.t at the 
temple of Montu at Nag' el-Medamud, and archaeologically 
as imported ceramics from a temple at Tell el-Dab'a. 
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Figure 4.70. Egyptian sites with evidence of contact 
WITH THE Levantine during the second half 
OF Dynasty 12. 

• Presence of Levantine(-mfluenced) commodities 
■ Presence of Levantine individuals and commodities 
□ Presence of Levantine individuals and 
commodities (?) 


Khnumhotep III was not the only Egyptian to encounter 
Asiatics during Senwosret Ill's reign. Two stelae at 
Abydos (CG 20296 and Rio de Janeiro 627) record 
Asiatic descendents in Egyptian households. A papyrus 
from el-Lahun, Papyrus Berlin 10050, refers to Asiatics 
in service of Senwosret IPs valley temple. The tomb of 
Wekhhotep (Cl) at Meir also portrays Egyptian-Asiatic 
females bringing imported and local offerings from the 
Delta. Eurther, Khusobek's stela at Abydos mentions his 
experiences in the military, noting the king's involvement 
in a skirmish at Skmm. This mission is evidently the last 
recorded military expedition against the Levant. 


Evidence from Amenemhat Ill's reign is largely similar in 
nature to that of former periods. Trade with the Levant is 
confirmed by the Syro-Palestinian store-jars in his pyramid 
complex. A number of Asiatics residing in Egypt are also 
observed in texts dating to his rule, including two stelae 
from Abydos representing Egyptian-Asiatics partaking in 
Egyptian activities and duties (CG 20231 and E.207.1900), 
and at least seven papyri from el-Lahun. They list Asiatic 
retainers, dancers, singers and other workers at the 
temples and settlement. They further point to the presence 
of institutions for the coordination of relations between 
Asiatics and the local population. As some Asiatics bear 
Semitic names, it is likely that Levantines were still 
migrating into Egypt at this time. 

Significant developments are noticeable in the ideological 
treatment of these foreigners. The last attested smiting 
scene against Asiatics occurs on a pectoral from Princess 
Mereret's tomb at Dahshur. Dating to Amenemhat Ill's 
reign, it is also the only recorded portrayal of this pharaoh's 
negative treatment of Asiatics. The second half of the 
Twelfth Dynasty also marks the appearance of numerous 
groups of Execration Texts that were ritually buried for 
magical protection or empowerment against rebellious 
Egyptians and foreigners. Uncovered in funerary contexts 
at Saqqara, el-Lisht and perhaps Thebes, the texts reveal 
the administration's awareness of the geography and ruling 
aristocracy of the Levant, and signal concern over defiant 
forces within and beyond Egypt's borders. 

The following two pharaohs, Amenemhat IV and 
Sobeknoferu, are only attested in a limited number of 
representations. In this chapter, only one text definitively 
dates to Amenemhat IV's reign, and is a papyrus from 
el-Lahun that refers to Hathor as 'lady of Kpny'. 

The rest of the evidence for the second half of the Twelfth 
to the very beginning of the Thirteenth Dynasty cannot 
be assigned to a particular reign. It agrees with the above 
in the number, status and treatment of Levantines in 
Egypt. Texts from el-Lahun, Abydos, Wadi el-Hol and 
an unprovenanced stela (Moscow I. La.5349) list Asiatics 
in a variety of positions. They are household members, 
attendants, priests, workmen, temple staff and, perhaps, 
officials in the vizierate. The majority have Egyptian 
names and are often represented alongside Egyptian 
officials. Consequently, their literacy in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic and hieratic scripts is highly likely, and 
indeed inferred in the earliest Proto-Alphabetic texts at 
Wadi el-Hol. Positions such as those of the 'scribe of the 
‘"jot.w' and 'overseer of the expedition of Um(.>v)' denote 
the administration's continued management of intercultural 
relations within the community. 

Such relations are evident by the Levantine influences 
on the Egyptian populace. Individuals of apparent 
Egyptian descent are attested with names referring to an 
Asiatic resemblance or the goddess of Byblos. Levantine 
commodities were uncovered in elite tombs as; cedar 
coffins at Dahshur and Deir el-Bersha, an axe-head 
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from Abydos, as well as Northern Levantine wine in an 
Egyptian vessel at Dahshur. Furthermore, the elite of 
Tell Edfu's administrative complex received such imports 
as Levantine Painted Ware and Lower Egyptian zirs. 

The zirs suggest that Levantine products were 
distributed across Egypt from a northern location, most 
likely Tell el-Dab'a. The archaeological evidence at 
Tell el-Dab'a points to the presence of a heterogeneous 
Egyptian-Levantine population residing in the region, 
supporting the evidence from other Egyptian sites for 
the acculturation of Asiatics. Some residents were of the 
middle to high social echelons and evidently constructed 
tombs and houses carrying Northern Levantine features. 
Imported ceramics also indicate direct trade links with the 
coastal Northern Levant. 

Apparently, relations with Levantines were intensifying 
throughout the second half of Dynasty 12. Major changes 
are evident with the royal treatment of Asiatics; the last 
recorded militaristic expedition (Senwosret III), the last 
artistic bellicose representation (Amenemhat III); and 
a new need for Execration Texts emphasising Egyptian 
interests in foreign lands and security. The latter 
possibly occurred during or shortly after the records of 
Khnumhotep III and Khusobek from Senwosret Ill's 
reign concerning foreign affairs and the maintenance of 
efficient and secure commercial links with the Levant. 
These links would have been of utmost importance for 
the persistent flow of goods which archaeologically occur 
mainly as Northern Levantine prestige items in funerary, 
administrative and religious contexts of the ruling elite. 
The demand for these items possibly influenced the 
growing settlement at Tell el-Dab'a which also featured 
Egyptian-Levantines bearing Northern Levantine cultural 
elements, whose power and wealth possibly developed 
due to their management of commerce with the Levant. 
The origins of other Levantines across Egypt are harder 
to ascertain. The available evidence suggests that some 
were new immigrants, apparently settling in areas with 
already-established Asiatic communities for possible 
commercial and vocational opportunities, and many were 
of acculturated and mixed Egyptian-Levantine ancestry. 

4.7.3 The Thirteenth Dynasty 

The early Thirteenth Dynasty witnessed the growing 
significance of Tell el-Dab'a as a hub of cultural and 
commercial activity. A large Egyptian-style administrative 
complex was constructed in Area F/I, its rooms producing 
Levantine design scarabs as well as a cylinder seal, possibly 
locally-made, illustrating Egyptian and Levantine elements 
that may be connected to the myth of Baal. The seal 
corroborates a find from Tell el-Habwa I which refers to a 
high official with the 'Baal' element in his name {^pr-B''?r). 
Tombs in the complex's courtyard at Tell el-Dab'a likely 
belonged to elite Levantines with goods reflecting Northern 
Levantine features. Scattered between the courtyard's 
plundered tombs were also fragments of a statue bearing 
hybrid Egyptian-Asiatic characteristics. The combination 


of artistic elements is similar to those of a sphinx figurine 
from Abydos, mirroring hybridised and mixed Egyptian 
items and Levantine archaeological finds at Tell el-Dab'a as 
well as the heterogeneous ancestry of the growing Asiatic 
community within Egypt. It is likely that the two items are 
a response to this community's increased influences on the 
elite who, whether of Asiatic ethnicity or not, were cleverly 
represented with Egyptian and Asiatic features. 

The statue at Tell el-Dab'a was, however, intentionally 
damaged, the complex in which it appears suddenly 
abandoned. The Mayor's Residence at Tell Basta, which is 
architecturally very similar to Tell el-Dab'a's complex, was 
also abandoned and burnt.Moreover, a conflagration 
layer of a slightly earlier date was uncovered at Tell el-Dab'a's 
A/II Strata H and G/4-L'^''* Evidently, the Delta region 
was experiencing some turmoil during the early Thirteenth 
Dynasty. As there is no major change in the material culture 
of the subsequent phases or an evident interruption in 
commercial ties, the turbulence was likely due to shifting 
political alliances. Significantly, the elite of Tell el-Dab'a, 
Tell el-Habwa I and Tell Basta were not buried in Memphis. 
Therefore, it is perhaps at this juncture that the Memphite 
rulers began to lose their control of the Delta, paving the way 
for the rise of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Dynasties. 

Following the intermission, settlements developed in 
Tell el-Dab'a F/I c and A/II G/4-L Levantine imports and 
locally-made Levantine shapes mostly parallel Northern 
Levantine forms, although some are also similar to 
Southern Levantine vessels. The MBA ceramics increased 
in number, signalling a rise in trade relations, demand for 
foreign wares, or an influx of peoples. The material culture 
reveals adherence to both Egyptian and Levantine customs, 
but the latter are more noticeable in funerary traditions. 

The concluding stages of F/I c and A/II G/3-1 are 
represented by a crisis leading to a high mortality rate. 
This marks the second point in the Thirteenth Dynasty 
where regional instability can be determined. Unlike the 
first juncture in the early Thirteenth Dynasty, the following 
phase at Tell el-Dab'a and, in fact, other regions in Egypt, 
witnessed major developments. 

The mid-Thirteenth Dynasty is marked by the re¬ 
organisation of settlement plots, the appearance of a new 
settlement, and the construction of a sacred precinct at 
Tell el-Dab'a A/II, where a large temple (III) was built 
following Northern Levantine architectural traditions. 


In an early publication, Bietak connects the abandonment of 
Tell el-Dab'a's complex of Stratum d/1 with that of Tell Basta's 
administrative building, suggesting that both were perhaps 
influenced by the establishment of Nehsy's kingdom. This theory 
was later abandoned in favour of the proposition that the complex 
housed the Thirteenth Dynasty king Sihornedjheritef. As discussed 
in Chapter 4.2.2.3, the connection between this Thirteenth Dynasty 
king and the complex of Stratum d/1 is uncertain. See Bietak, 
Avaris and Piramesse, 294. 

The left doorjamb fragments that name '^pr-B^ir from Tell el-Habwa I 
were also damaged by fire. The report is not clear as to how or when 
the fragments may have been burnt. See Chapter 4.2.4.1; Abd el- 
Maksoud, Tell el-Heboua, 271. 
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Figure 4.71. Egyptian sites with evidence of contact 
WITH THE Levantine during Dynasty 13. 

• Presence of Levantine(-mfluenced) commodities 
■ Presence of Levantine individuals and commodities 

Connections with the Northern Levant are emphasised 
by the types of weapons buried with the elite as well 
as funerary offering pits. Newly attested in ATII and F/I 
are attendant burials denoting social differentiation. The 
introduction of large tri-partite houses in F/I similarly 
attest to greater social divisions. As the material culture 
indicates a continuance of the same heterogeneous 
Egyptian-Levantine elements, the developments should 
not be associated with an invading, external force. Instead, 
they symbolise a freedom to express ethnicity, wealth, 
status and religion. Possibly a response to socio-political 
shifts in the region, this expression could theoretically 
legitimise the power and independence of an emerging 
dynasty. The independence continued into the second 
half of the Thirteenth Dynasty with the renovation of 


Temple III, the construction of new temples inspired by 
Egyptian and Levantine architecture, as well as the first 
recorded occurrence of infant burials in Syro-Palestinian 
store-jars. 

While these developments were taking place at 
Tell el-Dab'a, Asiatics across Egypt remained socially 
active. Their presence has been traced in (Eigure 4.71); 

• Dahshur; the graffiti of Senwosret Ill's pyramid; 

• El-Lisht; a statue of an Egyptian-Asiatic official 
and a statuette of a possible Levantine cultic figure; 

• El-Lahun; Levantine organic products, a torque and 
a Proto-Alphabetic text; 

• Hawara; an official's fragmentary tomb inscription 
naming an Asiatic worker; 

• Abydos; stelae dedications recording Egyptian- 
Asiatic household members and officials, one of 
which belonged to Asiatics living in Egypt for six 
generations; 

• Gebel Tjauti; graffiti left by Asiatic military 
personnel and officials; 

• El-Rizeiqat; stelae recording Asiatics; 

• Tell Edfu; a stela listing an Asiatic household 
member; 

• Aswan; graffiti left by an Asiatic individual; 

• Dra' Abu el-Naga'; Papyrus Boulaq 18 mentioning 
Egyptian-Asiatic officials in the Theban 
administration as well as Asiatic offering bearers 
from the Delta; and 

• Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446; a lengthy list of Asiatics 
probably residing in the region of Thebes. 

The representations suggest that the individuals were of 
mixed Egyptian-Asiatic ancestry. An exception is Stela 
Musee Joseph Dechelette, Roanne Nr 163, which depicts 
a female Asiatic with an Egyptian name but a foreign 
hairstyle and dress, and the Dahshur graffiti which were 
arguably composed by Asiatics themselves. This may be 
explained by the aforementioned 'freedom of expression' 
which is also observable in el-Lisht's cultic statuette. 
While individuals of Asiatic descent still appear in low 
to middle class positions, a greater number are attested 
in higher positions within the Egyptian administration. 
Evidently, Asiatics had an established and respected 
community within Egyptian society, holding positions of 
some power from which they may have been able to steer 
social, political, and commercial relations. 
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Egyptians continued to have access to northern and 
Levantine commodities which were found in occupation 
levels as well as funerary contexts. A tomb at Tell Basta 
yielded a scarab of Nehsy and tombs at Abydos contained 
Tell el-Yahudiyah ware, a torque, and scarabs of 
Fourteenth Dynasty kings. Vessels from occupation levels 
were collected from el-Lisht, el-Lahun and Kom Rabi'a, 
the majority of the latter ascertained to be of Northern 
Levantine origins. This data agrees with two texts of the 
mid-Thirteenth Dynasty, the first from Abydos listing 
an official responsible for products from Kpny, and the 
second a stela of Sobekhotep IV referring to the utilisation 
of fs-wood from Hnty-s in temple architecture. 

Therefore, it is evident that Dynasty 13 witnessed 
significant socio-political developments associated with 
Asiatics. Firstly, two main tumultuous intervals affected 
the first half of the dynasty. Initially only administrative 
centres appear to be affected but, when the general 
population suffered from a high mortality rate, the elite 
at Tell el-Dab'a responded by constructing the largest 
documented MBA temple as well as new and re-organised 
settlement plots. Architectural and funerary symbols of 
wealth and status became more prevalent, reflecting strong 
connections with Northern Levantine customs. Secondly, 
a 'freedom of expressing' this ethnic identity is clear. Finds 
across Egypt indicate that Levantines could practice their 
religion and wear distinctly non-Egyptian dress. Thirdly, 
an increasing differentiation in social echelons is attested. 
Levantines are represented as an elite group at Tell el- 
Dab'a, palatial officials, administrative officials, treasurers 
and military personnel. There were also butchers, retainers, 
cooks, musicians and weavers. The Asiatics intermingled 
with the Egyptians, with greater numbers of Asiatic wives 
and concubines. Judging by their names, a few may have 
been newly migrated from the Levant, but the majority 
seem to be descendents of acculturated Levantines, 
some living in Egypt for over a century. While these 
developments took place, trade with the Levant continued 
and intensified. Ties with the Southern Levant formed but 
relations with the Northern Levant were more dominant. 
Northern Levantine commodities remained prized by the 
Egyptian and Levantine elite, and an office is attested 
within the Egyptian administration for the management 
of products from Byblos. No definitive textual evidence 
for such offices has yet surfaced for Tell el-Dab'a's elite. 
However, this chapter has argued that they themselves 
were of Northern Levantine ancestry. This perhaps helped 
form continued alliances with Northern Levantine rulers, 
which may have inevitably led to the rise of the Hyksos. 

4.7.4 The first half of the Fifteenth Dynasty 

The first half of the Fifteenth Dynasty marks the complete 
establishment of Tell el-Dab'a as the commercial capital 
of the Delta. Excavations have revealed two areas with 
administrative complexes: R/III, where a seal impression 
of Hy^n was found; and F/II, where a large palatial 
complex is still being unearthed. The F/II compound 
features a plethora of Levantine(-inspired) wares, a storage 


and workshop quarter, magazines comprising imported 
goods, a large hall with ritualistic offering pits notably 
yielding decapitated human hands, and a courtyard for 
cubic assemblies with offering pits filled with local, 
Memphite, and imported ceramics. Seal impressions bear 
the names of Thirteenth Dynasty kings. Fifteenth Dynasty 
ruler Hy^n, and a ruler of Rtnw whose name is lost. The 
latter impression, along with one other seal, depicts Near 
Eastern elements, as does an Akkadian cuneiform tablet 
unearthed nearby. All point to the compound's use by elite 
officials practicing Levantine customs while trading with 
the Levant, Memphis/Fayum, the Egyptian Oases, Nubia, 
Mesopotamia and Cyprus. 

Heightened prosperity is indicated by developments in 
other sectors. Temples were constructed and renovated 
in A/II and F/I, their architecture borrowing from 
Egyptian, Southern and Northern Levantine traditions. 
Ritual banqueting is evident by the many offering pits 
filled with ceramics for storing, preparing and serving 
food. Settlements rapidly expanded in A/II, F/I and A/V 
and more tombs are detected, retaining the same burial 
architecture and forms of funerary goods as those found 
in previous phases. Further subtle developments in the 
material culture are observed: a local Tell el-Yahudiyah 
ware industry surfaced, producing new Levantine- 
inspired styles; local scarab workshops gained popularity; 
local pottery workshops began to produce distinct types 
of pottery or creoles influenced by MBA shapes; and 
imported Cypriote as well as Nubian wares are more 
prominent in occupation levels. Consequently, a growing 
regionalisation or 'Nilotisation' is discernible. 

Tell el-Dab'a's population apparently increased and, 
as a result, new industries and places of worship were 
established. The site's administration was not only able to 
efficiently manage the industries and construction projects, 
it also ensured the consistent import of foreign goods. 
Trade with the Northern Levant continued, that with the 
Southern Levant increased, and emerging links with Nubia, 
the Mediterranean and Mesopotamia are witnessed. Such 
progress stresses regional stability, prosperity as well as 
an independence from Egyptian hegemony. Interestingly, 
Stager's 'port power' model of Levantine trade can be 
applied to these findings. It follows that the power of a 
trading centre, such as Tell el-Dab'a, in a decentralised 
system, like the Second Intermediate Period, could be 
exercised through economic ties in a heterogeneous and 
integrated network of market exchange.'”® 

Evidence suggests that, once Tell el-Dab'a's own stability was 
established, its rulers turned focus to the Delta (Figure 4.72). 
New settlements emerged with Levantine or, more precisely, 
Egyptian-Levantine, material traits. They are situated at 
Tell el-Habwa I and Tell el-Maskhuta, both strategically 
positioned on land-based routes leading to the Levant. 
Tell el-Habwa most likely supplied Tell el-Dab'a's growing 

Stager, in Archaeology of Israel, 625-638; Stager, in MBA in the 

Levant, 353-362. See also Cohen, in Exploring the Longue Duree, 

69-75. 
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population with grains and foods, while Tell el-Maskhuta 
was possibly a trading settlement controlling the flow of 
goods through the Wadi Tumilat, guaranteeing land-based 
access to the Sinai, the Southern Levant and perhaps even 
the Red Sea. The data thereby supports these two sites 
being new initiatives by the Fifteenth Dynasty to manage an 
'integrated network' of local and regional trade, and warrant 
its population's wealth and independence. 

Tombs with Levantine(-influenced) ceramics, weapons, 
scarabs and equid burials point to other Egyptian- 
Levantine settlements in the Delta. These are found at 
Tell Parasha, Inshas, Tell el-Yahudiyah and probably 
el-Khata'na and Tell el-Sahaba (Figure 4.72). Perhaps the 
increased prosperity of Tell el-Dab'a attracted Egyptian- 
Levantines to settle in the eastern Delta. 

Fifteenth Dynasty trade with other regions is supported 
by the discovery of a few Levantine(-influenced) goods. 
Within the Memphite region. Tell el-Yahudiyah ware 
is attested at el-Harageh, el-Lahun and el-Lisht, Syro- 
Palestinian store-jars are found at Kom Rabi'a and 
el-Lisht, and Levantine design scarabs and seals occur at 
el-Lisht. The Upper Egyptian sites of Abydos, Karnak and 
Tell Edfu also yielded northern commodities. 

Between Upper Egypt and Memphis, only two sites 
included products of the north, Deir Rifeh and Mostagedda. 
As discussed in the chapter, some propose that Deir Rifeh 
was a Fifteenth Dynasty garrison while Mostagedda 
was under Seventeenth Dynasty control. The examined 
evidence includes: from Deir Rifeh, Tell el-Yahudiyah 
ware as well as a button-shaped seal amulet inscribed 
with Proto-Alphabetic signs; and from Mostagedda, Tell 
el-Yahudiyah ware, silver torques and Levantine design 
scarabs. All except for the amulet come from burials, 
suggesting that they were of funerary significance, perhaps 
related to status. Whether or not the sites were garrisons 
under two separate hegemonies, they both evidently had 
access to Levantine and Fifteenth Dynasty products, 
hinting at trade with the Delta. 

Therefore, the first half of the Fifteenth Dynasty was 
involved in stabilising the internal security at Tell el-Dab'a 
and strengthening the city's 'port power' and commercial 
ties. Administrative complexes with magazines, a 
reception hall and spaces for ritual banqueting were set 
up. Population numbers increased, the material culture 
reflecting a continuance and development of mixed 
Egyptian-Levantine traits. Demand for commodities, 
ceramics and scarabs secured the popularity of emerging 
local industries. Trade links with Memphis and Upper Egypt 
were limited, but products were still being transported 
throughout Egypt. New initiatives secured strategic 
posts in the eastern Delta, emphasising the importance of 
commerce and trade for the prosperity of Tell el-Dab'a. 
Clearly, the city's rulers were interested in opening new 
avenues of trade via land and sea. Perhaps, in the course of 
securing commercial alliances, some conflict took place. 
F/II's decapitated hands and its magazines' conflagration 



Figure 4.72. Egyptian sites with evidence of contact 
WITH THE Levantine during the first half 
OF Dynasty 15. 

• Presence of Levantine(-mfluenced) commodities 
■ FYesence of Levantine individuals and commodities 


layer hint that the first half of Dynasty 15 was not without 
qualms. On the whole, however, the establishment of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty was apparently peaceful. No evidence 
supports an invasion of a completely foreign race. 
Instead, the general populace as well as the elite seem to 
be of the same mixed culture as that of earlier periods: 
the creole populace was of heterogeneous character and 
the elite mostly followed Northern Levantine traditions. 
What distinctly surfaces during the Fifteenth Dynasty is 
the Hyksos's escalating control of the Delta as well as the 
elite's complete economic and commercial independence. 
These two factors ensured the dynasty's stability, security 
and affluence. 
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5. Between Egypt and the Levant: The Eastern Desert 


the Eastern Desert formed an unavoidable 
bridge linking the Nile to the Red Sea... the 
Egyptians knew that the Eastern Desert, a 
forbidding and otherwise frightening place, 
was a repository of valuable caches of mineral 
wealth, which were irresistible draws for them.' 
Sidebotham, Hense and Nouwens, Red Land, 27. 


5.1 Introduction 

The Eastern Desert presents a periphery zone connecting 
Egypt with the Levant in the north and other African and 
Arabian lands further south. Rich in mineral deposits and 
other organic products, the area was constantly visited by 
Egyptians throughout its history. While ideologically under 
the king's auspices, the Eastern Desert cannot be considered 
Egyptian terrain, although control of the mines ensured the 
procurement of valuable commodities for the Egyptian 
state. Titles such as 'overseer of the Eastern Desert'* suggest 
the establishment of an organised administrative division 
specifically for the management of expeditions to the east. 

This chapter gathers published evidence for Middle 
Kingdom and early Second Intermediate Period contact 
between Levantines and Egyptians at the Eastern Desert. 
Sites are divided into: (1) Mount Sinai and the Red Sea 
coast; and (2) the Southeastern Desert. Eor the sites' 
geographical location, see Eigure 5.1. As in Chapter 4, each 
site includes its location by Latitude and Longitude, a list 
of selected references and its temporal placement within 
the Egyptian chronology. The chapter concludes with a 
review of the data, noting the nature of contact between 
Egyptians and Levantines, the origins of and evidence 
for Levantine groups, and the development of Egyptian- 
Levantine relations. 



Figure 5.1. Examined sites in the Eastern Desert. 


See Chapters 4.4.1.1 and 4.4.1.3 for individuals who held this title. 
For more, see Ward, Index, 44 [340]; Aufrere, in Egypt and Nubia, 
207-214. 
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5.2 Mount Sinai and the Red Sea Coast 

5.2.1 Ayn Sukhna 

Lat.Lon. 29°36'N 32°20'E 

Refs Tallet, British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt 
and Sudan 18 (2012), 147-168; Pomey, in Red 
Sea in Pharaonic Times, 35-52. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty to early Second Intermediate 
Period 

Ayn Sukhna is located almost 120km east of Memphis, 
on the west coast of the Red Sea's Gulf of Suez. Since 
2001, excavations by the Institut fran 9 ais d'archeologie 
orientale and the University of Paris-Sorbonne^ have 
uncovered Old and Middle Kingdom remains principally 
at: (1) sector 'Kom 14', where a temporary camp with 
hearths, workshops and other installations were found 
near the coast;^ (2) Middle Kingdom metal workshops;"* * 
and (3) 10 storage galleries cut into the mountainside.^ 
Inscriptions on the mountain's rock face and within the 
galleries point to the site's connection with the Sinai 
Peninsula, relating Ayn Sukhna with Pharaonic expeditions 
purposed to obtain turquoise, copper and possibly bronze.** 
Excavators believe that Ayn Sukhna acted as a point of 
arrival and departure for seafaring expeditions along the 
Red Sea, especially those on route to the Sinai mines.^ 

Two Middle Kingdom boats used in such voyages were 
found dismantled and neatly stored in Galleries G2 
and G9.* The boats were each around 14-15m long and 
assembled using Egyptian shipbuilding methods but with 
Lebanese cedar (Cedrus libani).'^ An exact date for their 
construction is unknown, yet radiocarbon dating on timber 
samples indicates that they were stored at the end of the 
Middle Kingdom or the Second Intermediate Period. 
Following their deposition, the boats were exposed to fire, 
as evidenced by their charred remains, leading excavators 


^ Abd el-Raziq, Castel, Tallet, in Proceedings of the Ninth 
International Congress 1, 61-68; Defernez, CCE 7 (2004), 59-89; 
Tallet, British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and Sudan 18 
(2012), 147-168; Tallet, in Navigated Spaces, 33-37; Abd el-Raziq 
et al., in Red Sea in Pharaonic Times, 3-20. 

’ Abd el-Raziq et al., in Red Sea in Pharaonic Times, 8-10. 

■* Abd el-Raziq et al., in Red Sea in Pharaonic Times, 7-8; 

Abd el-Raziq et al., Ayn Soukhna 2. 

’ Abd el-Raziq et al., in Red Sea in Pharaonic Times, 5-6; Tallet, 
British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and Sudan 18 (2012), 
149-150; Tallet, in Navigated Spaces, 33-35. 

‘ Tallet, British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and Sudan 18 
(2012), 148-149; Abd el-Raziq et al., in Red Sea in Pharaonic 
Times, 4-5; Abd el-Raziq et al., Les inscriptions dAyn Soukhna, 
MIFAO 122 (Cairo, 2002). 

’ Tallet, British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and Sudan 18 
(2012), 149; Abd el-Raziq et al., in Red Sea in Pharaonic Times, 
4-5. 

* Tallet, BSFE 165 (2006), 10-31; Pomey, in Red Sea in Pharaonic 
Times, 35-52; Tallet, British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and 
Sudan 18 (2012), 150, fig. 10. 

’ Abd el-Raziq et al., in Red Sea in Pharaonic Times, 5; Tallet, British 
Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and Sudan 18(2012), 150;Tallet, 
in Navigated Spaces, 35. 

Around 1700 BC. Tallet, in Navigated Spaces, 35. 


to infer that they were deliberately destroyed during the 
Second Intermediate Period." Reasons for this assumption 
are not provided although, if correct, the destruction 
could signal the intentional and violent termination of 
expeditions along the Red Sea. The planks of cedar show 
the Egyptians' preference for the timber in the construction 
of seafaring ships, offering evidence for trade with the 
Northern Levant during the Middle Kingdom. 

5.2.2 Gawasis, Wadi/Mersa (Saww) 

Lat.Lon. 26°33'N 34°02'E 

Refs Sayed, RdE29 (1977), 150-173; Bard andFattovich 
(eds). Harbor of the Pharaohs', Bard and Fattovich, 
JAEI 2/3 (2010), 1-13; Bard and Fattovich, in 
Offerings to the Discerning Eye, 33-38. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty to Second Intermediate Period 

Wadi/Mersa Gawasis is on the west coast of the Red Sea, 
around 378km south of Ayn Sukhna.'^ Investigations by 
Sayed, Bard and Fattovich uncovered a harbour with 
adjoined storage and administrative facilities dating 
from the Old to New Kingdoms (Figures 5.2-5.3).'^ The 
Twelfth Dynasty witnessed the occupation of the eastern 
and western terraces, as well as the harbour.'"* Lack of 
monumental permanent architecture indicates the site's 
temporary habitation. This is also marked by encampments 
at the top and southern slope of the western terrace.*^ Other 
parts of the terrace, including galleries cut into the coral 
reef, were utilised as storage facilities, administrative 
quarters, wood workshops and food processing areas.*** 

Finds from the storage areas and wood workshops of 
Galleries or Caves 1-3 (Figure 5.2) include Lebanese 
cedar hull planks, deck planks, a strake reused as a work 
bench and other small fragments.**' A production area in 
front of the caves consisted of fire pits with charcoal, 
samples of which also include Lebanese cedar, oak and 
pine from the Northern Levant.** Cedar objects such as 
the strake*^ and a wooden spoon from an administrative 


" Tallet, in Navigated Spaces, 35. 

Wadi Gawasis is at the mouth of the harbour, Mersa Gawasis 
(Figure 5.2), and around 2km north of Wadi Gasus. Sayed, in 
Archaeology of Ancient Egypt, 1060. 

Sayed, RdE 29 (1977), 140-178; Bard and Fattovich (eds). Harbor 
of the Pharaohs', Bard and Fattovich, 'MersaAVadi Gawasis 
2007-2008'; Bard and Fattovich, JAEI 2/3 (2010), 1-13; Bard and 
Fattovich, in Offerings to the Discerning Eye, 33-38; Bard and 
Fattovich, Newsletter di Archeologia CISA 1 (2010), 7-35; Bard, 
Fattovich and Ward, 'Mersa/Wadi Gawasis 2010-2011'. 

Bard and Fattovich, in Harbor of the Pharaohs, 242. 

Bard and Fattovich, in Offerings to the Discerning Eye, 33; Bard 
and Fattovitch, in Harbor of the Pharaohs, 240; Bard and Fattovich, 
/AE/2/3 (2010), 4, 9. 

Bard and Fattovich, JAEI 2/3 (2010), 4-9. 

” Bard and Fattovich, JAEI 2/3 (2010), 5-7; Bard et al., in Harbor of 
the Pharaohs, 62-66, 70-71; Ward, in Harbor of the Pharaohs, 137- 
139, 146-148; Gerisch, in Harbor of the Pharaohs, 185-186, table 
12 . 

Gerisch, in Harbor of the Pharaohs, 173-181, table 6; Gerisch, in 
Bard, Fattovich and Ward, 'Mersa/Wadi Gawasis 2010-2011'; Bard 
and Fattovich, JAEI 2/3 (2010), 9. 

” Bard and Fattovich, JAEI 2/3 (2010), 7. 
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Figure 5.3. Excavation units on the western terrace, Wadi Gawasis. 
After Bard and Fattovich, JAEI 2/3 (2010), fig. 4. 


area outside Cave attest to the timber's functional reuse. 
From the overall wood samples, Lebanese cedar appears 
to be one of the most commonly used timbers alongside 
acacia and sycamore from Egypt.In relation to the site's 
function as a harbour, it is possible that cedar was essential 
for the construction of seafaring ships. Consequently, its 
importation^^ was significant for the continuance of trade 
along the Red Sea. 

™ Bard and Fattovich, Newsletter di Archeologia CISA 1 (2010), 27. 

Gerisch, in Harbor of the Pharaohs, 175, 185; Gersich, in 'Mensa/ 
Wadi Gawasis 2010-2011', 19. 

-- A stela at MersaAVadi Gawasis for Senwosret I's vizier, Intefoker, 
describes how the ships were constructed at Qift (Coptos) and 
transported to Gawasis, where they were reassembled. So, the 


The strong timber was not the only imported product from 
the Levant. Fragments of Syro-Palestinian store-jars have 
been found in at least three excavation units across the site: 
(1) an area outside the caves of the western terrace (WG 31, 
SU 1) where a piece of Lebanese cedar, rope fragments, 
hearths and pottery dating between the Second Intermediate 
Period and the early Eighteenth Dynasty were uncovered;^^ 

timber would have been transported from the Northern Levant to 
the Delta and then south to Coptos before being taken to Mersa/ 
Wadi Gawasis. Sayed, RdE 29 (1977), 170-171, pi. 16; Sayed, in 
Egyptology 1, 433. 

Wallace-Jones and Imbrenda, in Bard, Fattovich and Ward, 'Mersa/ 
Wadi Gawasis 2010-2011'; Bard et al., in Harbor of the Pharaohs, 
72-73. 
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(2) a beach near the harbour (WG 47), which yielded 
one sherd of a handle in a storage area with Egyptian jars 
belonging to the late Twelfth to early Thirteenth Dynasty, 
and one cooking pot of Nile E fabric from the eastern Delta;^'' 
and (3) near the edge of the harbour below Cave 8 (WG 69) 
in an area utilised as a refuse for broken pottery throughout 
Dynasty 127^ The three contexts point to the utilitarian and 
non-elite use of the Syro-Palestinian store-jars between the 
Twelfth Dynasty and Second Intermediate Period which, 
as WG 47's pottery insinuates, were most likely imported 
via the eastern Delta, perhaps Tell el-Dab'a7'’ It should 
be noted that wares from southern lands, such as South 
Arabia and Nubia, were more abundant than these northern 
fabrics, possibly signalling the presence of Nubians or 
local inhabitants alongside the Egyptians.^’ The presence 
of Levantines cannot, however, be substantiated by the 
current excavated material. Nevertheless, the existence of 
Levantine ceramics and timbers signals an active flow of 
trade in utilitarian goods, some of which were necessary for 
maintaining the very function of the site as a trading harbour. 







10 cm 


Figure 5.4. Proto-Alphabetic 
Inscription Nr 348, 
Wadi Maghara. 
After Butin, Hari/ard 
Theological Review 
25/2 (1932), 167. 


was mostly exploited for its turquoise ores with a possibility 
of copper manufacturing at the settlement.^^ Data relating 
to Egyptian-Levantine contact includes: 


5.2.3 Maghara, Wadi 

Laf.Lon. 28°54'N33°22'E 

Refs PM 7, 339-345; Petrie, Sinai; Gardiner and Peet, 
Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pi. 11; Cemy, Inscriptions 
of Sinai 2, 67-68. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty 

Wadi Maghara is located in the southwestern Sinai 
Peninsula. Explorations include those by Lepsius (1845),^* 
Petrie (1904-5)^'* and Valbelle (1987).^° bindings consist of 
an Old Kingdom settlement as well as inscriptions mainly 
dating from the Old to Middle Kingdoms,^' the latter 
assigned to the reign of Amenemhat Amenemhat 
and the general Middle Kingdom period.Wadi Maghara 


Wallace-Jones, in Bard and Fattovich, 'MersaAVadi Gawasis 2007- 
2008’; Bard and Fattovich, JAEI 2/3 (2010), 9-10. 

Bard and Fattovich, JAEI 2/3 (2010), 9; Wallace-Jones, in Bard and 
Fattovich, Newsletter di Archeologia CISA 1 (2010), 19. 

It is possible that Minoan sherds from the site, a Middle Minoan IB 
White Banded Kamares sherd and a Middle Minoan IIIA Fine 
Buff Crude Ware sherd, were similarly transported from the Delta. 
Wallace-Jones, in 'Mersa/Wadi Gawasis 2007-2008'; Bard and 
Fattovich, JAEI 213 (2010), 8-9. 

Bard and Fattovich, JAEI 2/3 (2010), 11-12; Wallace-Jones, in 
'Mersa/Wadi Gawasis 2007-2008'; Manzo, in Bard and Fattovich, 
Newsletter di Archeologia CISA 1 (2010), 19-21; Manzo, British 
Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and Sudan 18 (2012), 76; Manzo, 
in Navigated Spaces. 

ytumioxd.m Archaeology of Ancient Egypt, 1071. 

Petrie, Sinai. 

Chartier-Raymond, CRIPEL 10 (1988), 13-22. 

Chartier-Raymond, CRIPEL 10 (1988), 13-22; Petrie, Sinai, 51-53; 
Gardiner and Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pis 1 [la, 2, 4], 2 [5, 7], 
3 [7], 4 [6], 5 [8], 6 [10], 8 [14, 16]; Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 
24-29; Shaw, Antiquity 68 (1994), 114-115. 

Nrs 23-32. Gardiner and Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pis 10 [23, 
25, 29], 11 [24, 24a, 26, 27], 12 [28, 32], 13 [30], 14 [31]; Cemy, 
Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 66-71 [Nrs 23-32]. 

Nrs 33-35. Gardiner and Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pis 11 [35], 
12 [33-34]; Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 71-72 [Nrs 33-35]. 

Nrs 36-43. Gardiner and Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pis 12 [43], 13 
[37-42], 14 [36]; Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 72-73 [Nrs 36-42]. 


• Inscription Nr 24-24a: Two fragments of a 

commemorative stela for the 'remover of scorpions', 
Iti, that date to Year 2 of Amenemhat Ill's reign. 
Among the list of named individuals is 'j ^ ^ 

Grw Iw=s-n=i 'Gm luseni'.^^ A seated figure at the 
bottom of the fragment acts as a determinative for 
the name, although its larger scale indicates that 
it could also artistically represent the individual's 
identity.^* It portrays a man with a long pointed 
beard, a throw-stick in his hands and a somewhat 
coiffed hairstyle. A drawing immediately behind 
the neck, similar to fj- (V19) may also be related 
to the figure;^^ 

• Proto-Alphabetic inscription Nr 348 (Eigure 5.4): 
The exact context of the inscription is unknown but 
it may have been engraved onto a rock-face.Sass 
identifies 10 characters of the fragmentary vertical 
text (m ? St mhh'^lf) and leaves it untranslated"*' 
while Butin reads eight letters for st mhb^lt '[...]sht, 
cherished of Baalat'.*^ In both renditions, the final 
six characters are the same, suggesting that the 
inscription possibly featured the Levantine goddess 
Baalat. Due to the uncertain location of the text, its 
exact date cannot be ascertained; 


Tools, copper slag, ore chips, ingot moulds and crucible fragments 
were uncovered at the site. Petrie, Sinai, 51-53; Mumford, in 
Archaeology of Ancient Egypt, 1075; Shaw, Antiquity 68 (1994), 115. 
“ See also Nr 23 for a reference to the same individual. Gardiner and 
Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pi. 11 [24-24a]; Cemy, Inscriptions of 
Sinai 2, 67-68 [Nrs 23-24a]. 

Ranks, Personennamen 1, 15 [4], 

Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 68. For a similar use of a 
determinative, see Obelisk Nr 163 from Serabit el-Khadim (Chapter 
5.2.4.1; Figure 5.9). 

’’ Perhaps the figure and symbol are a garbled writing of the title ir.y- 
''.tn.y md.t 'hall-keeper of the stable'. Ward, Index, 59 [479]. 

® Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 16. 

Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 16-17, figs 23-26. 

Butin, Han’ard Theological Review 2512 (1932), 130-203. 
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• Inscription Nr 32; A text dated after Amenemhat Ill's 
Year 20.'* ** ^ Among a list of expedition members is 
the 'interpreter Nehy'^'"^ whose expertise may have 
been necessitated for contacting locals or other 
foreigners involved in the venture. 

Despite the uncertain date of Nr 348, the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions imply that Asiatics were working alongside 
Egyptians at Wadi Maghara during Amenemhat Ill's reign. 
Based on the Egyptian name of the foreigner in Nr 24-24a, 
he was most likely not a local inhabitant of the Sinai but 
possibly accompanied the expedition from Egypt. He, along 
with his Egyptian associates, would have then required an 
interpreter such as Nehy of Nr 32 to communicate with the 
locals and/or other foreigners in the area. 

5.2.4 Serabit el-Khadim 

Lat.Lon. 29°02'N 33°28'E 

Refs PM 7, 345-366; Petrie, Sinai; Gardiner and Peet, 
Inscriptions of Sinai 1; Cerny, Inscriptions of 
Sinai 2; Beit-Arieh, BA 45/1 (1982), 13-18; Beit- 
Arieh, Levant 17 (1985), 89-116; Sass, Genesis 
of the Alphabet, 10-45; Valbelle and Bonnet, 
Sanctuaire d'Hathor; Hamilton, Origins of the 
West Semitic Alphabet, 332-389. 

Chron. Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasty (?) 

Serabit el-Khadim is around 18km northeast of Wadi 
Maghara. The site was exploited for its turquoise and copper 
mines since the Chalcolithic period.'*^ With the resumption of 
mining activity in the Sinai following the First Intermediate 
Period, the site was visited by Egyptian expeditions, some 
of which were involved in building a rock-cut temple in 
honour of Hathor, 'lady of Mfkl.t, and Sopdu.'"^ Perhaps 
initially a shrine instigated by Amenemhat the temple 
was renovated throughout the Middle Kingdom's Twelfth 
Dynasty and the New Kingdom's Eighteenth to Twentieth 
Dynasties.Its remains, as well as other finds from the 
surrounding region, were uncovered by, for instance, 
Petrie,''^ Albright,^° Beit-Arieh^' and, more recently, 
Valbelle.®^ Evidence for Egyptian-Levantine relations 
mainly stems from Egyptian texts, although some data may 
be extracted from Proto-Alphabetic inscriptions. 


* Gardiner and Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pi. 12 [32]; Cemy, 
Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 70-71 [Nr 32], 

** An 'overseer of the Imn.w' is also listed, the determinative ollmn.w 
possibly being that of a foreign land. Gardiner and Peet, Inscriptions 
of Sinai 1, pi. 12 [32]; Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 70. 

Thompson, Sinai and the Negev, 24-29; Beit-Arieh, Tel Aviv 1 
(1980), 45-64; Beit-Arieh, Levant 17 (1985), 92; Cemy, Inscriptions 
of Sinai 2, 14-24, 38-41. 

Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 33-38. 

® Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 35-36. 

‘*® Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 33-38. 

Petrie, Sinai. 

“ Albright, BASOR 109 (1948), 5-20. 

Beit-Arieh, lEJ 29 (1979), 256-257; Beit-Arieh, BA 45/1 (1982), 
13-18; Beit-Arieh, Levant 17 (1985), 89-116; Beit-Arieh, in Egypt, 
Israel, Sinai, 57-67. 

’’ Valbelle and Bonnet, Sanctuaire d'Hathor. 


5.2.4.1 Egyptian texts 

A total of 29 Egyptian texts written on stelae, statues, 
an altar and wall inscriptions refer to Asiatics and/or 
Levantine toponyms (Appendix B.12, Figure B.3). Of 
those of known context, only one was found in Mine C 
(Nr 54), the rest being from several sections of the Hathor 
Temple. One dates to Senwosret Ill's reign, 19 or 20 are 
to Amenemhat Ill's, three are to Amenemhat IV's and 
five are of the general Middle Kingdom period. Details 
regarding their specific context, the portrayal of Asiatics 
and bibliographic references can be found in Figure B.3. 
The figure includes further instances of Asiatics that 
are only represented artistically. Translations of the 
inscriptions are provided in Appendix B.12. The texts 
represent: (1) individual Asiatics; (2) groups of Asiatics; 
and (3) toponyms of Asiatic lands not associated with 
particular Asiatics. 

Individual Asiatics 

There are 34 instances of Asiatic individuals of varying 
status, including those clearly within the Egyptian 
administration and those whose origins are more obscure. 
Three references can be ascribed to low- or middle-ranking 
officials with such titles as 'hall-keeper' (Nr 85) and 
'major-domo' (Nr 112). They occur in lists of expedition 
members dating mainly to the reigns of Senwosret III and 
Amenemhat III. 

13 inscriptions belong to high-ranking officials. Eight are 
for Imenyseshenen who is known as the 'sealer of the king 
of Lower Egypt' as well as 'deputy of the chief steward' 
(Nrs 93-99 and 402; Figure 5.6). His foreign origins 
are indicated by the presence of a pointed beard on his 
representation in Nr 95 (Figure 5.7) as well as his mother's 
designation as Gw.L As her name is of Egyptian origin, she 
was probably either a first or second generation immigrant 
to Egypt. Accordingly, Imenyseshenen would have been 
raised in Egypt, an inference supported by Nr 98 in which 
he is described as the foster-child of Amenemhat III and a 
pupil of Horus. His high status and connection to royalty 
is further enforced by his inscribed name on a statuette 
of Amenemhat Ill's daughter. Princess Neithikret (Nr 98). 

Another high official is the '(chief) chamberlain of the 
treasury', Gffi or Ptahwer, who occurs in four inscriptions 
most possibly of Amenemhat Ill's reign (Nrs 54, 108-109 
and 414; Figure 5.5). His identification as an Asiatic is 
solely based on Nr 414 in which Ptahwer is his 'beautiful 
name' whereas Gm is his true name. No mention of his 
foreign origins can be extrapolated from Nrs 54, 108 or 
109, highlighting that Asiatics may not necessarily be 
represented as foreigners in Egyptian texts. His association 
with the treasury may have contributed to his involvement 
in expeditions to the northeast as implied by epithets in 
Nr 54 signalling exploratory missions to foreign lands.” 


For example, the inscription's mention of 'boundaries of the foreign 
lands’, the 'mysterious valleys’ and the 'total end of the unknown’. 
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Figure 5.5. Inscription Nr 108, Serabit 
el-Khadim. After Gardiner 
AND Peet, Inscriptions of 
Sinai 1, pl. 33. 



Figure 5.6. Inscription Nr 94, Serabit el-Khadim. After Gardiner and 
Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pl. 33. 



Duties of a religious nature are associated with the Asiatic 
'senior chief lector priest', Werkherephemut (Nr 123). 
A high priest of Memphis, the official was involved in 
sending rations and offerings to the Hathor Temple during 
Amenemhat IV's reign. The text does not reveal whether 
he visited the temple. Nonetheless, his attainment of such 
a position stresses Asiatics' ability to hold powerful and 
influential religious roles. 

Thus far, 16 out of the 34 references have been assigned 
to six Asiatics: three are low- to middle-ranking officials 
and three are of high status. Their Egyptian names, titles, 
epithets and relations advocate their accompaniment with 
the Egyptian expeditions to Serabit el-Khadim and/or their 
employment within Egypt. Therefore, they are most likely 
not inhabitants of Serabit el-Khadim. The Asiatics, namely 
the high officials, would not have been involved in mining 
duties but in the management of labourers, coordination 
of activities and, in reference to Wekherephemut, the 
distribution of temple offerings. 


The remaining references concern those with foreign names 
and/or depictions. Eour such instances specifically mention 
the 'brother of the ruler of Rtnw, Hbdd{my (Nrs 85, 87, 92 
and 112). He is textually represented in three inscriptions 
in a list of expedition members (Nrs 85, 92 and 112, south 
face).^'' A further two inscriptions artistically portray him 
as a foreigner: Nr 87 illustrates him in a row of officials 
with a coiffed hairdo (Eigure 5.8); and Nr 112 (west 
face) shows him with a similar hairstyle while riding a 
donkey, the items he carries probably denoting his status 

Goldwasser (JAEI 4/3 [2012], 14-17), following Sass (Genesis 
of the Alphabet, 143), proposes that the west and south faces of 
Nr 92 were inscribed by one who mixed the Egyptian and Proto- 
Alphabetic signs, probably a 'Canaanite' in Hbdd(m)’s, group. Due 
to the script's poor workmanship and erroneous renderings of 
hieroglyphs which Goldwasser and Sass associate with the Proto- 
Alphabetic script, the stela could thus be evidence of an Asiatic's 
knowledge in the Egyptian and Proto-Alphahetic scripts. While 
the theory is attractive, it remains reliant on a fragmentary and 
weathered stela. For instance, the 'poor workmanship' of the signs 
is described in opposition to the east face's 'upper 10% quality- 
scale of hieroglyphs in Sinai', despite the latter being only around a 
quarter preserved. Yet, if con'ect, the theory would not only suggest 
the presence of bilingual Levantine scribes in the Sinai, it would 
also validate a Middle Kingdom date for the Proto-Alphahetic 
script. See Goldwasser, E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 354. 
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Chapter 5: Between Egypt and the Levant 


(Figure 5.11).^® A parallel may be found on a dagger 
from Byblos which portrays a donkey-rider carrying a 
staff across the shoulder while wearing a banded kilt.^'’ 
This 'donkey-rider' portrayal is repeated in three other 
inscriptions that may also be attributed to Hbdd(m) 
(Nrs 103, 115 and 405; Figures 5.10, 5.12-13X one of 
which preserves his yellow skin colour and red-banded 
kilt (Nr 405). All representations of Hbdd(m) emphasise 
his foreign origins which, based on his name and portrayal 
as a 'donkey-rider',^’ point to the Levantine elite. Further, 
his inclusion in expedition lists dating from at least Year 4 
to 25 of Amenemhat Ill's reign infers continued diplomatic 
relations between the king and the ruler of Rtnw. 

Artistically, Hbdd(m) or the 'donkey-rider' is never the 
solely depicted foreigner (Figures 5.10-5.13). He is 
accompanied by one or two individuals who, where captions 
are present, have Semitic-sounding names (Nrs 103, 112, 
115 and 405). One is also described as the son of Hbddini) 
(Nr 112). Preserved characteristics show these individuals 
with coiffed hairstyles, multi-banded kilts and foreign 
products such as a Syro-Palestinian store-jar (Nr 112; 
Figure 5.11). Some also carry spears or axes, possibly 
of the duckbill shape, indicating their ability to remain 
armed in Serabit el-Khadim. Their 'flanking' of the donkey 
heightens the status of the 'donkey-rider', suggesting that 
they may have acted as his personal guard. Nr 115 also 
seems to associate six men from Rtnw with the donkey- 
rider, increasing the number of his entourage. Therefore, 
it is observed that these individuals accompanied Hbddini) 
and could have been of the same origin. 

However, was Hbdd(m) from the Sinai region? 
Disregarding the location of Rtnw,^^ a significant clue 
that Hbdd(m) travelled from Egypt to Serabit el-Khadim 
occurs in Nr 87 (west face). As Cerny reeonstruets it, an 
official notes that'... [my forces arrived] complete in their 
entirety, there never occurred any loss among them...'.^® 
This is followed by two registers listing the officials, one 
of whom is Hbdd{m). Hence, the text indicates that he was 
part of the expedition from Egypt rather than the brother 
of a ruler in the Sinai who had developed relations with 
the visiting Egyptians.“ Consequently, similar journeys 
to Serabit el-Khadim involving Hbdd{m) would have 
consisted of Egyptians as well as his armed entourage. 
Reasons for his presence there are unknown but could be 
related to: (a) overseeing Asiatic personnel from his place 
of origin; (b) developing or mediating relations with locals 
at Serabit el-Khadim; or (c) overseeing the quarrying of 
minerals to be transported to Rpiw via Egypt. Considering 
Hbddimjs high status as well as his frequent visitation to 

As also proposed in Goldwasser, E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 367. 

“ See Chapter 6.3.3.1 and Figure 6.16. 

” Staubli, Nomaden im Alten Israel, 100-107; Stadelmann, in 
Timelines 2, 302. 

Cemy attests that the Sinai is part of Rtnw, although this is not 
definitive. Cemy, ArOr 1 (1935), 389. See Chapter 7.3.2 for more on 
the toponym. 

® Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 95 [87], 

“ Hoffmeier notes a personal communique with Bietak who 
posits that Hbdd(m) and his brother were travelling from Avaris 
(Hoffmeier, in Peoples of the Eastern Desert, 115-116, n. 20). 



Figure 5.8. Detaie, west face, Inscription Nr 87, 
Serabit el-Khadim. After Gardiner and 
Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pl. 24. 



Figure 5.9. Obelisk Nr 163, Serabit el-Khadim. After 
Gardiner and Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, 
PL. 51. 


the area across a period of at least 20 years, a combination of 
all three suggestions is likely. Effectually, this proposition 
infers that the Rtnw royal was visiting or perhaps residing 
in Egypt as his base of trading operations for at least 20 
years. It also points to Amenemhat Ill's involvement in a 
significant trading and diplomatic venture with a ruler of 
Rtnw. 

Such an interpretation implies the presence of other 
Asiatics from the Levant at Serabit el-Khadim. Obelisk 
Nr 163 features three references to individuals with 
Semitic-sounding names, [...]i-Isi and his two sons. Two 
of their determinatives are depicted with a coiffed hairstyle 
and a pointed beard and all three carry duckbill(?) axes 
and rectangular-shaped shields (Eigure 5.9), perhaps of the 
same type as those of Khety's Asiatics at Beni Hassan.'’' The 


See Chapter 4.4.1, Figure 4.47. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 



Figure 5.10. Detail, west face, Inscription Nr 103, 
Serabit el-Khadim. After Cerny, ArOr 7 
(1935), FIG. 3. 


Figure 5.11. Detail, west face. Inscription Nr 112, 
Serabit el-Khadim. After Goldwasser, E&L 
22-23 (2012/2013), FIG. 2. 



Figure 5.12. Detail, southeast face. Inscription Nr 405, 
Serabit el-Khadim. After Gardiner and 
Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pl. 85. 


Figure 5.13. Detail, west face. Inscription Nr 115, 
Serabit el-Khadim. After Gardiner and 
Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pl. 39. 


use of hieroglyphs indicates knowledge of the Egyptian 
language yet the individuals' names and artistic depictions 
suggest that they were not yet fully integrated within 
Egyptian society. As the only other representations of 
Asiatics with foreign names and dress belong to Hbdd(m) 
and his entourage, it is likely that the obelisk was for an 
Asiatic from the Levant, either a recent migrant or perhaps 
part of Hbdd(m)'s group. It is also possible that the obelisk 
belonged to an individual from the Sinai, but this would 
represent the only reference to local inhabitants, rendering 
origins from further afield more likely. 

Overall, the 34 references to Asiatics at Serabit el-Khadim, 
and potentially the three in Nr 163, represent foreigners 
travelling from Egypt to the Eastern Desert. They include 
six individuals from the Egyptian administration, three of 
whom were associated with the management of activities, 
as well as Hbdd(m) and his retinue, who were most likely 
on a diplomatic venture. Markers of foreign ethnicity are 
more noticeable in the latter, indicating the acculturation 
of those within the Egyptian administration. No Asiatic is 
treated negatively. They were noted for their contributions 
to the expeditions, highlighting the cooperative nature of 
relations between Egyptians and Asiatic descendents. 


The presence of Egyptians alongside Asiatics implies the 
existence of intercultural relations. Such relations would 
have been mediated not only by such elite personnel as 
Hbdd(m), but also by a number of interpreters referenced 
in the Middle Kingdom inscriptions. At least one is known 
for an expedition by Amenemhat II (Nr 83), 13 are on 
Amenemhat Ill's missions (Nrs 85, 88, 92, 94, 100, 105, 
112 and 133) and 15 appear in other Middle Kingdom 
inscriptions (Nrs 133, 136, 141, 143, 153, 412 and 510- 
511).'’^ None specify the interpreters' exact origins, their 
Egyptian names not necessarily reflective of their ethnicity, 
and it is uncertain if they were interpreting for the foreign 
Asiatics and/or the local population. However, their 
frequent occurrence signifies the importance of effective 
communication between the various cultures. Their tasks 
as mediators would also primarily require knowledge in 
Egyptian and foreign languages, implying that the Middle 
Kingdom kings employed multilingual officials to promote 
their diplomatic relations. 


For their translations, see Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 17, passim. 
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Groups of Asiatics 

Five inscriptions dating from the reigns of Amenemhat III 
to Amenemhat IV list groups of Asiatics. Two represent 
them as ‘‘Ini numbering 10 (Nr 85) and 20 (Nr 110), the 
latter specifically from Himi. The remaining texts record 
them as men from Rtnw, their numbers ranging from six 
(Nr 115) to 20 (Nr 120). One inscription also refers to 10 
Rtnw men as his.tyw (Nr 114), listing them among 209 
other members which brings their contribution to around 
4.8% of the entire expedition. Nr 120 mentions 20 Asiatics 
among 200 Egyptian workers,® or 10% of the expedition. 
From such numbers, Cemy concludes that the Asiatics 
were not employed as miners but as mediators.® While this 
is possible, the groups' small numbers indicates that they 
could also be specialists associated with mining, mineral 
processing and/or diplomatic relations. At least one party 
of Rtnw men is connected with the brother of Rtnw's ruler 
and so it is likely that other Rtnw groups were similarly 
travelling from Egypt to Serabit el-Khadim at the behest 
of Hbdd(m). The inclusion of groups from regions 
perhaps not within Rtnw supports the Egyptians' alliance 
with Asiatics from various locales, subsequently providing 
further evidence for peaceful foreign relations during the 
late Twelfth Dynasty. 

Toponyms of Asiatic lands not associated with particular 
Asiatics 

Two toponyms not associated with particular Asiatics 
occur; St.t (Nrs 54, 91, 121 and 411) and Rpiw (Nr 136). 
While Nrs 91 and 136 are fragmentary, the rest appear in 
connection to officials' ability to travel to distant regions to 
acquire valuable commodities. Nr 411 includes such items 
as turquoise and lapis-lazuli, the former derived from the 
Eastern Desert but the latter from much further afield. As 
with the representations of individual Asiatics and groups 
of foreigners, the toponyms are portrayed in a positive 
light, benefitting the Egyptian officials who visited them 
for peaceful trade ventures. 

5.2.4.2 Proto-Alphabetic texts 

The literature on Serabit el-Khadim's Proto-Alphabetic 
texts is filled with discussion and debate.® As a thorough 
examination is not possible here, a general overview 
is provided to highlight the texts' significance, with a 
selection of inscriptions that reflect intercultural relations. 
Over 30 inscriptions originate from the site: 20 were 

“ Cemy, ArOr 7 (1935), 385. 

“ Or, 'perhaps even as hostages against the annoyance of various 
kinds which were to be expected from surrounding tribes' (Cemy, 
ArOr 7 [1935], 385). 

See, for example, Gardiner, JEA 3 (1916), 1-16; Gardiner, 
7£A 48(1962), 45-48;Albright,BASOR 110(1948), 12-13; Albright, 
Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions, passim; Butin, Harvard Theological 
Review 25/2 (1932), 130-137, 202-203; Cross, BASOR 134 (1954), 
15-24; Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 141-144, passim; Sass, 
Revue Internationale de I'Orient Ancien 2 (2004/2005), 147-166; 
Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 320-321, passim; 
Lam, in Inventions of Writing, 189-195; Goldwasser, E&L 16 
(2006), 121-160; Goldwasser, JAEI413 (2012), 9-22; Goldwasser, 
in Culture Contacts, 251-316; Rollston, 'The Probable Inventors of 
the First Alphabet'; Simons, Rosetta 9 (2011), 16-40. 


discovered at and around the entrance of Mine M, one was 
within the mine, five were near or within Mine L and four 
were found within the Hathor Temple.® Several individual 
examples were recorded near other mines and outside the 
Hathor Temple, as well as along the site's plateau.® They 
are inscribed on walls, stelae, stelaform panels, statuettes 
and other fragments of such items.'’* 

Scholars have questioned the date of the texts, their 
language, translation, script and the identity of their 
scribes.'’’ Current consensus agrees that the texts are of 
a Northwest Semitic speaking population. Chronological 
hypotheses generally span the period between the Middle 
and New Kingdoms for their origins.’’' However, following 
the discovery of the inscriptions in Wadi el-Hol,’' scholars 
now favour a Middle Kingdom, MBIIA date for the texts.” 
It is agreed that their script is influenced by the Egyptian 
but it is uncertain whether it was the hieroglyphic and/or 
hieratic that inspired its creation. The Proto-Alphabetic 
texts from Wadi el-Hol, which are arguably earlier than 
those at Serabit el-Khadim, imply that both Egyptian 
scripts were used, thereby inferring that the scribes were 
literate in the hieroglyphic and hieratic traditions.” 

Goldwasser contends that the Proto-Alphabetic script was 
invented in the Sinai by Semitic illiterates who visually 
imitated hieroglyphic inscriptions that they encountered.” 
Negating the postulated earlier date of the Wadi el-Hol texts, 
she asserts that the creators were miners who, separated 
from the Egyptian population and without free access to 
the Hathor Temple, invented the written system to satisfy 
their spiritual yearnings.’* The script was then learned by 
elite Levantines at Serabit el-Khadim.’'’ Goldwasser does 
not explicitly link the creators with a local population. 


“ Petrie, Sinai, 129-132, pis 138-141; Starr and Butin, Studies and 
Documents 6, 31-42, pis 9-11; Beit-Arieh, BA 45/1 (1982), 13-18; 
Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 8-9; Hamilton, Origins of the West 
Semitic Alphabet, 332-389. 

Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 332-389; Sass, 
Genesis of the Alphabet, 10-45. 

Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 332-389; Sass, 
Genesis of the Alphabet, 10-45. 

See references in n. 65 above, as well as May, BA 8/4 (1945), 93-99; 
Siegel, A/5L49/1 (1932), 46-52; Leibovitch, Le Museon 76 (1963), 
201-203. 

For more discussion on the dating, see the following with their 
listed references: Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 134-144; Sass, 
Revue Internationale de I'Orient Ancien 2 (2004/2005), 193-203; 
Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 299-307, 400-401; 
Goldwasser, E&.L 16 (2006), 133; Simons, Rosetta 9 (2011), 24-27. 
For an archaeological perspective, see Beit-Arieh, Levant 17 (185), 
116; Beit-Arieh, in Egypt, Israel, Sinai, 51-61. 

See Chapter 4.5.5.2; Darnell et al., A450/? 59 (2005), 64-124. 
Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 299-307,400-401; 
Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 133; Simons, Rosetta 9 (2011), 29-30; 
Lam, in Inventions of Writing, 189-190. 

'' See Chapter 4.5.5.2; Daimell et al., AASOR 59 (2005), 64-124; 
Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 290-294. For a 
counterargument, see Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 135, 150-151; 
Goldwasser, in Culture Contacts, 273-274. 

Goldwasser, in Culture Contacts, 267-284; Goldwasser, E&L 16 
(2006), 133-152; Goldwasser, JAEI4/3 (2012), 13-19; Goldwasser 
E&L 22-23 (2012/2013), 363. 

Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 151-152; Goldwasser, in Culture 
Contacts, 267-268, 290. 

Goldwasser, JAEI 4/3 (2012), 14-19; Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 
143-144. 
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Figure 5.14. Proto-Alphabetic Inscription Nr 345, 
Serabit el-Khadim (not to scale). 

(a-b) After Hamilton, Origins of the West 
Semitic Alphabet, fig. A.7. 

(c-d) after sass. Genesis of the Alphabet, 
FIG. 2. 


yet argues that the Proto-Alphabet script remained with 
(semi-)nomadic marginal populations for almost 600 
years.’’ Counterarguments state that the inventors were 
sophisticated members of the Levantine elite who had 
close ties with the Egyptian administration.’* In support 
of the rebuttal are: a lack of archaeological data for a local 
population settled at Serabit el-Khadim; the absence of 
evidence for the Asiatics' separation from Egyptians; the 
location of a number of texts within the Hathor Temple; 
and the evidence for Asiatics and Egyptians working, 
travelling and presenting offerings together at Serabit el- 
Khadim. Because of the Proto-Alphabetic texts' anomalous 
dates, their questioned translations and their rarity,’^ a 
conclusive argument regarding the identity of the scribes 
cannot yet be reached. If the Wadi el-Hol texts are taken 
into account, then the evidence would lean in favour for 
the literacy of the scribes. 


” Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 153; Goldwasser, in Culture Contacts, 
284-287. 

Rollston, 'The Probable Inventors of the First Alphabet'. 

™ For more on other Proto-Alphabetic Texts, see Sass, Genesis of 
the Alphabet', Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 
Hamilton, 'From the Seal of a Seer', 1-24. To these should be added 
the newly-discovered texts at Timna (Wadi Arabah) published in 
Colless, Oriente 8 (2010), 75-96. 


Whether the inventors were literate or illiterate, 
Goldwasser agrees that some Levantines at Serabit el- 
Khadim were possibly knowledgeable in both Egyptian 
and Proto-Alphabetic scripts. Moreover, all theories rely 
on the site being a 'melting-pot' of cultures.*” Other than 
the script itself, the evidence that best reflects intercultural 
contact is the texts': 

• Distribution: All texts were uncovered in the 
same or near areas where Egyptian inscriptions 
were found, including the Hathor Temple and the 
mines.*' This would indicate that, if a MBIIA date 
for the texts is accepted, the areas were frequented 
and/or mined by both populations at the same time; 

• Medium: Eour texts from the Hathor Temple were 
inscribed on statuettes carved in the Egyptian 
fashion. Nr 345 is of a reclining sphinx wearing 
a possible names headdress (Eigure 5.14).*’ 
The remaining three, a block statuette (Nr 346; 
Eigure 5.15) and two busts (Nrs 347 and 347a; 
Eigure 5.16), follow Twelfth Dynasty sculptural 
forms.** Despite their crude carving, the items 
signify the Levantines' attempts to mesh Egyptian 
religious dedications with their unique Semitic 
script. Perhaps the Proto-Alphabetic texts on stelae 
and stelaform panels also reflect such attempts; 

• Deities: A Levantine deity identified in such 
expressions as W^lt and mhfltis Baalat, the goddess 
synonymous with Hathor.*'* Her recurrence in the 
texts mirrors the Egyptians' dedications to Hathor 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions.** The presence of 
four Proto-Alphabetic texts at the Hathor Temple 
additionally supports the goddess's worship by the 
Levantines. Apparently, Egyptians and Levantines 
were employing the one sacred space for their 
religious dedications, presenting similar sculptural 
artefacts to mark their devotion to Hathor/Baalat 
within and outside the temple. Although mere 
conjecture, perhaps some areas of the Hathor 
Temple served as a centre for intercultural mingling, 
where the Egyptians and Levantines came together 
to share in their worship of this goddess. 

Another Proto-Alphabetic inscription portrays 
Ptah as a large figure holding a w’Y-sceptre while 
standing on a platform within a shrine (Nr 351; 

“ For example, Albright, BASOR 110 (1948), 13; Sass, Genesis of the 
Alphabet, 143; Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 151. 

Sass suggests that it is because of the similarities in distribution that 
the Proto-Alphabetic texts could not have been inscribed by locals 
(Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 143). 

The artefact was originally attributed to Hatshepsut's reign (Cemy, 
Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 202), but recent arguments convincingly 
date the sphinx to the late Middle Kingdom. See Sass, Genesis of 
the Alphabet, 12-14, 135-139, figs 1-8; Hamilton, Origins of the 
West Semitic Alphabet, 333-335, fig. A.7. 

Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 14-16, 139, figs 11-22; Hamilton, 
Origins of the West Semitic Alphabet, 335-338, figs A.8-11. 
Gai-diner, JEA 3 (1916), 1-16; Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 128, n. 41. 

“ See, for example, the translations of Inscriptions Nrs 54, 93-95, 97- 
98 in Appendix B.13; Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 41-42. 
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Chapter 5: Between Egypt and the Levant 


Figure 5.17).*'’ Whether the inscriber worshipped 
Ptah or was merely emulating Egyptian inscriptions 
in the area,*’ Ptah's inclusion alongside a Proto- 
Alphabetic text highlights the influence of Egyptian 
art on the Levantine scribe; 

• Two scripts on one artefact; Sphinx Nr 345 offers a 
unique case where a Proto-Alphabetic text is written 
beneath hieroglyphs (Eigure 5.14). On the left of 
its base, the sphinx contains a Proto-Alphabetic 
inscription with an identifiable W^lt 'for Baalat'.** 
Between the paws are unclear hieroglyphs,*^ and 
on the right shoulder is | mr.y Hw.t- 

Hr.w [nb.t] Mfk^.t 'beloved of Hathor, [lady] of 
Mfki.t' above a Proto-Alphabetic mhb’^lt 'beloved 
of Baalat'.Evidently, the two texts are almost 
synonymous. Goldwasser also posits that the 
hieroglyphic inclusion of m instead of Hr.w within 
the enclosure for Hathor's name is 'typically 
Canaanite writing'.'” The two scripts could have 
been written by the same implement as evident by 
the thickness and depth of the inscribed characters."’ 
In such a case, the sphinx could indicate a bilingual 
Levantine purposely relating Hathor with Baalat in 
this dedication to the goddess. 

5.2.4.3 Other 

Little archaeological evidence attests to a settlement at 
Serabit el-Khadim."* Ceramic remains near the Hathor 
Temple include late Twelfth to early Thirteenth Dynasty 
Egyptian pottery."" Additionally, a few unpublished sherds 
of Tell el-Yahudiyah juglets were uncovered,"* pointing to 
the use of Levantine(-influenced) products at the site. 

The evidence at Serabit el-Khadim emphasises the 
occurrence of Egyptian-Levantine relations from at 
least Senwosret Ill's reign. The Egyptian texts point to 
the presence of Asiatics from mixed backgrounds and 
various echelons of society. They were low- to middle 
-ranking officials of the Egyptian household, high 
officials of the Egyptian treasury, bands of personnel 
from Levantine regions, and royalty from Rtnw. Those 
within the Egyptian administration and priesthood were 
represented as acculturated individuals whereas those 
from abroad retained a portrayal of foreignness. While the 


“ Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 20, 137-138, figs 32, 37-39; 
Hamilton, Origins of the West Alphabet, 343-344, fig. A. 14. 

For examples, see Gardiner and Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pis 41 
1126], 47 1124-125], 51 1140]; Valbelle and Bonnet, Sanctuaire 
d'Hathor, 40, figs 52-53. 

Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 12. 

Sass writes that this is the name of a Twelfth Dynasty king, although 
published photos are unclear (Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 139). 
Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 12-14. 

Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 135, n. 86. 

The assessment is based on the photographic publication of the 
sphinx (Butin, Hansard Theological Review 25/2 [1932], pi. 10). 
Petrie, Sinai, 67, figs 83-84; Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 48- 
50; Chartier-Raymond et al., CRIPEL 16 (1994), 59-61; Bloxam, 
JSA 6/2 (2006), 291. 

Bourriau, CRIPEL 18 (1996), 21, 24, 31. 

GivQon, Stones of Sinai, 6\. 




Figure 5.15. Proto-Alphabetic Inscription Nr 346, 
Serabit el-Khadim (not to scale). After 
Hamilton, Origins of the West Semitic 
Alphabet, fig. A.9. 
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Figure 5.16. Proto-Alphabetic Inscription Nr 347, 
Serabit el-Khadim. After Hamilton, Origins 
OF THE West Semitic Alphabet, fig. A. 11. 



Figure 5.17. Proto-Alphabetic Inscription Nr 351, 
Serabit el-Khadim. After Hamilton, Origins 
OF THE West Semitic Alphabet, fig. A.14. 


Egyptian inscriptions refer to multilingual interpreters of 
uncertain origins, the evidence from the Proto-Alphabetic 
texts suggests that bilingual Levantines were also in the 
area. Perhaps the two groups were one and the same or 
influenced each other, creating a hub of cross-cultural 
learning. The Proto-Alphabetic texts additionally reflect 
other influences by the Egyptian culture, ranging from the 
appropriation of Egyptian artistic forms to inspirations on 
Levantine religious expression. The Egyptian, Egyptian- 
Asiatic and Levantine populations all worshipped Hathor, 
ensuring their monumental and written dedications to this 
goddess. As such, Serabit el-Khadim offers a unique case 
where the various groups were able to gather and work 
together in an environment which was foreign to many of 
them. While the Levantines acquired several intellectual, 
artistic and perhaps religious influences from the 
Egyptians, the latter textually and artistically approached 
the northeasterners positively and inclusively, ensuring the 
continuance of peaceful ventures at Serabit el-Khadim. 

5.2.5 Zeit, Gebel el- 

Lat.Lon. 27°57'N 33°28'E (Site 2) 

Refs Castel and Soukiassian, BIFAO 85 (1985), 285- 
293; Castel and Soukiassian, BSFE 112 (1988), 
37-53; Castel and Soukiassian, Gebel el-Zeit 1; 
Regen and Soukiassian, Gebel el Zeit 2, 138; 25 
ans de decouvertes archeologiques, 56 [37-38], 
57 [40]. 

Chron. Second Intermediate Period 

The west coast of the Red Sea includes a galena mining 
site, Gebel el-Zeit, south of Ayn Sukhna. Excavations 
by the Institut fran 9 ais d'archeologie orientale unearthed 


two areas; Site 1, with mines, encampments and a 
sanctuary; and Site 2, with mine-shafts, shelters and 
votive structures.®^ Unique inscriptions from Dynasty 13 
kings Nebnun and his successor Siwesekhtawy as well as 
the Sixteenth Dynasty ruler Bebiankh signal late Middle 
Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period activity.®® 

Excavators note the discovery of MBAjuglets and scarabs 
at Site 2.®* One of the vessels is a hawk-shaped figural 
Tell el-Yahudiyah juglet with parallels from Tell el-Dab'a's 
Strata E/l-D/2,®® another is a biconical juglet like those 
of Tell el-Dab'a's Strata D/3-D/2,'“ and two are red- 
burnished juglets (one piriform and the other ovoid).'®' 
A scarab displaying cobras confronting a mythical figure 
is also influenced by MBIIB-MBIIC Levantine designs 
and can thus be assigned to Dynasty 15.'®® The presence 
of these Levantine-influenced products emphasises 
continued trade relations with the north during the Second 
Intermediate Period at Gebel el-Zeit. Their deposition by 
Levantines themselves remain uncertain.'®" 


* Mey, MDAIK 36 (1980), 299-318; Castel and Soukiassian, 
BIFAO 85 (1985), 285-293; Castel and Soukiassian, BSFE 112 
(1988), 37-53; Castel and Soukiassian, Gebel el-Zeit 1; Regen and 
Soukiassian, Gebel el Zeit 2. 

Castel and Soukiassian, BIFAO 85 (1985), 285-293; Ryholt, 
Political Situation, 78, 159. 

Castel and Soukiassian, Gebel el-Zeit 1, 138; Castel and 
Soukiassian, BSFE 112 (1988), 45. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian Type Group L.15.2. Aston and 
Bietak, TeD 8, 288, 524, fig. 214, pis 111 [634], 112 [635-640]; 25 
ans de decouvertes archeologiques, 56 [37]. 

Aston and Bietak’s Late Egyptian Type Group L.5.3. Aston and 
Bietak, TeD 8, 231, 470, fig. 163, pi. 80; 25 ans de decouvertes 
archeologiques, 56 [38]. 

25 ans de decouvertes archeologiques, 56 [38]. 

25 ans de decouvertes archeologiques, 57 [40]. 

Bomann and Young suggest that the Asiatics of the Sinai mines may 
have extracted galena at Gebel el-Zeit (Bomann and Young, JEA 80 
[1994], 31). 
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5.3 Southeastern Desert 
5.3.1 Hammamat, Wadi el- 


... the one who tramples the foreign lands of the Iwn.t(y)w for 
him; the one who brings '^’the fine products of the Thnw through 
•“’the greatness of the power of his majesty ... 


Lat.Lon. 25°55'N 33°20'E 


Inscription Nr 43 (Amenemhat III, Year 2) 


Refs PM 7, 328-337; Couyat and Montet, Ouddi 
Hammamat, 40, 48-51, pis 5, 13-14; Gasse, 
BIFAO %1 207-218. 

Chron. Twelfth and Seventeenth Dynasties 

Almost midway between the Red Sea coast and Qift 
(Coptos) is Wadi el-Hammamat, where gold and bekhen- 
stone were quarried."’"' The site features hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of Old to New Kingdom mining operations."’^ 
Well represented are Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasty kings, 
although texts point to continued quarrying activities in 
Dynasty 13 under Sobekhotep IV"’" and Dynasty 17 under 
a Sobekemsaf Sekhemrawadjkhaw."’^ 

Four texts refer to Asiatics, three are epithets and one 
represents an Asiatic individual (Figure 5.18). The latter 
was first assigned to Sobekemsaf I of the early Seventeenth 
Dynasty'®* and then reclassified to Sobekemsaf II, who may 
be of the early'®® or mid-late Seventeenth Dynasty."® As the 
exact date remains uncertain, the inscription is only included 
to indicate Asiatic presence in Upper Egypt during the Second 
Intermediate Period. The texts are translated below.'" 

Inscription Nr 47 (Senwosret III, Year 14) 


01 • =1 »i raJni 

S... 

•” ... shl Nhs(.yw) wn ti hhhh hts.t nb.t spd-hr m ms’'=f 

nb... 

... the one who smites the Nhs(.yw) and opens the land of the 
'*’the one who traverses every foreign land, alert in each 
of his expeditions... 

Inscription Nr 17 (Amenemhat III, Year 19) 







( 12 ) 



MM 

I I I 




•"” ... shi Nhs.ty(w) [ 5151 ] ... 

•'^’ ... wn ‘■3 his.wt m Ipt ‘•^^^nb=f mi shr rdl(.w) n=f... 

•'" ... the one who smites '^’the Nhs.ty{w); the one who [hurries]"- 
•'’’the ^{m(.wy, the one who opens the door of the foreign 
lands for the counting '“’of his lord according to the plan which 
had been given to him... 


Inscription Nr 23-24 (Sobekemsaf) 


( 13 ) ; 




.\J 


Im.y-ri sh.ty 

•'^’Overseer of fieldworkers,"^ '"jm""' 







•*’... tltl n=f his.wt’Iwn.tiy)w ini n=f nfr{.w) n{.y) Thnw 

n ‘•^^''’’i.t n{.y) bi.w hm=f... 


Khuy's inscription mentions the Iwn.tyw and Libyan goods 
while those of Amenemhat Ill's reign group the Uwi.w with 
the Nhs.yw alongside connotations of opening the lands 
for possible trade. The Dynasty 12 inscriptions are thus 


Nr 

Date 

Inscription for... 

Asiatic(s) 

References 

47 

Senwosret III 

Year 14 

steward of the storehouse of 
the controller of works, Khuy 

'Iwn.tyw 

Couyat and Montet, Ouadi 

Hammamat, 49-51, pl. 14 

43 

Amenemhat III 

Year 2 

overseer of the infantry, inspector 
of retainers, Amenemhat 

’’im.w 

Couyat and Montet, Ouddi 

Hammamat, 48-49, pl. 13 

17 

Amenemhat III 

Year 19 

retainer of the ruler of the first 
battalion, Hetepi 

’’im(.w) 

Couyat and Montet, Ouddi 

Hammdmdt, 40, pl. 5 

23-24 

Sobekemsaf 

(Sobekemsaf's expedition) 

''im 

Gasse, BIFAO 87 (1987), pis 39-42 


FIGURE 5.18. Egyptian texts at Wadi el-Hammamat representing Asiatics, with notations on their date 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES. 


Shav/, Antiquity 68 (1994), table 1. 

Couyat and Montet, Ouddi Hammdmdf, Goyon, Ouadi Hammamat. 
Simpson, MDAIK 25 (1969), 154-158. 

™ Gasse, B/FAO 87 (1987), 207-218. 

™ Gasse, B/F40 87 (1987), 207-218. 

Polz, Der Beginn des Neuen Reiches, 45-50, table 2. 

Ryholt, Political Situation, 170, table 28; Ryholt, GM 157 (1997), 
75-76. 

Transcriptions follow the references in Figure 5.18. Transliterations 
and translations are by the author. 


The translation of this term follows Wb 4, 40; Leprohon, JSSEA 28 
(2001), 136. 

Ward, Index, 45 [347], 

The name is read by Gasse as Kmiw (Gasse, BIFAO 87 [1987], 212, 
216 [bb]), although the final letter m renders the reading '"Jm more 
likely. 
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Stela 

Date 

Stela for... 

Asiatic(s) 

References 

143 

Senwosret 1 

sealer of the king of 
Lower Egypt, Hor 

'Iwn.tyw 

Rowe, ASAE 39 (1939), 187-191, pi. 25; 

Sadek, Wadi el-Hudi 1, 84-88; vol. 2, pi. 23 

St.t 

17 

Senwosret III 

Year 13 

trustworthy sealer, 
Senbebu 

’’im Senbebu 

Fakhry, Wadi el Hudi, 35-38, fig. 29, pi. 14; 
Sadek, Wadi el-Hudi 1, 38-39; vol. 2, pi. 8 


Figure 5.19. Egyptian texts at Wadi el-Hudi representing Asiatics, with notations on their date and 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES. 


associated with the expeditions' primary purpose to exploit 
foreign lands, presenting the foreigners and their regions as 
sources of commodities. Conversely, the fourth inscription 
lists one Asiatic as part of an expedition, his inclusion 
signalling the employment of northerners within the Theban 
Dynasty during the Second Intermediate Period. Hence, 
while Asiatics had claimed power in the Delta, the south still 
contained Asiatics within its administration, representing 
them alongside Egyptians in a clearly non-belligerent manner. 

5.3.2 Hudi, Wadi el- 

Lat.Lon. 17°42'N 34°17'E 

Refs PM 7, 319-320; Rowe, ASAE 39 (1939), 187- 
191, pi. 25; Eakhry, Wadi el Hudi, 35-38, fig. 29, 
pi. 14; Sadek, Wadi el-Hudi 1, 38-39, 84-88; vol. 
2, pis 8, 23. 


tis pd nmt.t nfr.w=f ti.wy nb {{\.t sn[d\.w(=f} m his.wt'-' 
shr.n s'^t=f rs.t btn.w=f n s'’.t hm^f sp[h.n]=f[h]ft.y=f... 

The living Homs, life of births, the two-goddesses, life of 
births, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Kheperkara, [son of] Re, 
Senwosret (I), the good god who kills the Iwn.t{y)w, '^'who cuts the 
throats of those who are in the St. t lands, the sovereign who encloses 
the Hi.w-nb.w,^^^ who reaches the boundaries of the '■^''Nhs.{y)wt 
rebels,'^ who cuts the heads of the disaffected groups, who widens 
the boundary, who extends the stride, ‘"'•whose perfection unites the 
two lands, lord of [striking power], (whose) respect is in foreign 
lands, whose knife has overthrown the rebels, ‘^’whose defiant ones 
[have perished] by the knife of his majesty, he who has lassoed his 
enemies ... 

Stela Nr 17 (Senwosret III, Year 13) 

wdp.w w'’b.w dbh.w '^im Snb-b-w 
“••Butler,*^"* pure of fingers, Um Senbebu'^^ 


Chron. Twelfth Dynasty 


Situated southeast of Aswan is Wadi el-Hudi, where 
minerals such as amethyst and barytes were mined. 
Archaeological investigations were carried out by the 
Egyptian Topographical Survey"'’ and Eakhry,'" with a 
recent survey by Shaw and Jameson."* The site features 
Middle Kingdom mines and a settlement, the latter 
including a Twelfth Dynasty fort built between the reigns 
of Senwosret I and Lines from two pertinent stelae are 
translated below (Figure 5.19):'^“ 


Stela Nr 143 (Senwosret I) 


( 3 ):^ 


riiLQj 

11 I 


11 III 




\\ I r 



''nh Hr.w ’’nh msi.wt nb.ty '^nh msi.wt nsw.t bl.ty Hpr-ki-R’'.w 
[ 53 ] R'^.wS-n-wsr.tnp-nfrdnlwn.{ty)w'^^sni wsr.t iml.wSt.t iti.y ''rf 
Hi.w-nb.w ini dr.w rs.t^^^Nhs.iy)wt sk tp.w ib.(w)t hik.{w)t-lb wsh 


Shm/, Antiquity 68 (1994), 115-116, table 1; Sadek, Wadi el-Hudi 1, 
100-105. 

•"• Rowe, ASAE 39 (1939), 187-194. 

Fakhry, Wadi el Hudi. 

Shaw and Jameson, JEA 79 (1993), 81-97. 

•“’ Shaw and Jameson, JEA 79 (1993), 81-97; Shaw, Antiquity 68 
(1994), 115, fig. 5. 

Transcriptions follow the references in Figure 5.19. Transliterations 
and translations are by the author. 


The stela of Hor (Nr 143) begins with a eulogy for 
Senwosret I, describing his prowess over foreign lands 
and people. Despite Wadi el-Hudi's situation to the south 
of Egypt, northern enemies such as the Iwn.tyw and 
Hi.w-nb.w as well as those in the S'!.! lands are included.'^'’ 
The text is ideological in nature, purposed to commemorate 
and idolise the reigning king's power over foreign lands. 

Conversely, Nr 17 includes a foreigner as part of an Egyptian 
household. The 'butler' Senbebu possesses the same name 
as his master, the 'trustworthy sealer' Senbebu.'^* It is likely 
that he was given this name following either his migration 
into Egypt or his employment by Senbebu. Whether or 
not the foreigner accompanied Senbebu to Wadi el-Hudi 
is uncertain. 

Overall, the texts at Wadi el-Hudi offer two representations 
of Asiatics: (1) a topos portrayal as conveyed in a king's 
eulogy; and (2) a mimetic representation in an Egyptian's 
stela. The two display the effects of genre on the portrayal 
of Asiatics during Dynasty 12. 


•3' Sadek reads suffix-pronoun sn after this term [Sadek, Wadi el-Hudi, 
85-86], however see Seyfried, GM%\ (1984), 60-63. 

•33 For more on this term and its association with people of the north, 
see Favard-Meeks, SAK 16 (1989), 39-63. 

•33 For more on this term, see Sadek, Wadi el-Hudi, 85-86; Ritner, 
Egyptian Magical Practice, 185; Ritner, GM 111 (1989), 85-95. 

•33 Ward,/«dex, 90[755]. 

•33 Ranke, Personnenamen 1,315 [6]. 

•33 Galan, SAK21 (1994), 70-71. 

•33 For more on the stela's use of private and royal themes, see Galan, 
SAK 21 (1994), 65-79. 

•3* Also noticed by Fakhry in Wadi el-Hudi, 39 [17], 
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5.4 Conclusions 

The chapter examined seven sites, two in Mount Sinai, 
three on the northern Red Sea coast, and two in the 
Southeastern Desert (see Figure 5.1). Most of the evidence 
is dated to Dynasty 12 but a few indications of Second 
Intermediate Period activity exist. 

5.4.1 The Twelfth to the early Thirteenth Dynasty 

All sites bar Gebel el-Zeit feature evidence of the Twelfth 
Dynasty (Figure 5.20). The earliest reference to Asiatics 
comes from Inscription Nr 143 at Wadi el-Hudi. The text's 
eulogy to Senwosret I is particularly belligerent against 
the Iwn.tyw and St.t, and clearly asserts the pharaoh's 
authority over the foreign. Three inscriptions are assigned 
to Senwosret III; one from Serabit el-Khadim, one 
from Wadi el-Hudi and one from Wadi el-Hammamat. 
While the latter provides a sequence of epithets directed 
towards controlling the ’Iwn.tyw' lands, the first two 
contain references to individual Asiatics as expedition and 
household members. They have Egyptian names and most 
likely resided in Egypt. 

The greatest number of inscriptions is assigned to 
Amenemhat Ill's reign. They include one from Wadi 
Maghara, 19-20 from Serabit el-Khadim and two from 
Wadi el-Hammamat. Only the latter two represent 
foreigners belligerently, referring to Om.w in connection 
to their lands as doorways to commodities. The rest bear 
mimetic representations of Asiatics. Individuals possibly 
living and working in Egypt are depicted as members 
of households, expeditions and the treasury. They are 
represented as Egyptians and have Egyptian names but are 
identified by the ethnonym Om. The foreign ancestry of 
one official, Ptahwer, is confirmed in one out of four of 
his inscriptions, emphasising that, by the second half of 
Dynasty 12, Egyptian-Asiatics were not always necessarily 
marked as foreigners. 

Also mentioned are relatives of the ruler of Rpm, 
who are distinctly represented as Asiatics with their 
weaponry, clothing and hairstyle. As this chapter argued, 
they were involved in a diplomatic trading venture with 
Amenemhat III that witnessed their frequent voyage to 
Serabit el-Khadim from Egypt between, at least. Years 4 
and 25 of the king's reign. Perhaps included in this venture 
are men from Rtnw. Other Asiatic groups sent to the Sinai 
originate from such locations as Himi. 

The same situation is evident in Amenemhat IV's reign, 
during which three inscriptions were engraved at Serabit 
el-Khadim and, for the first time, an Egyptian-Asiatic 
occupied the office of high priest at Memphis. The Sinai 
emerged as a hub of intercultural activity where Egyptians, 
Egyptian-Levantines, non-local and, perhaps, local 
Levantines came together, their worship of Hathor/Baalat 
being a shared commonality. Such activity eventually 
resulted in the groups leaving behind inscriptional 
testimony in the hieroglyphic and Proto-Alphabetic form. 



Figure 5.20 Sites in the Eastern Desert with evidence 
OF CONTACT WITH THE LEVANTINE DURING 
Dynasty 12 to early Dynasty 13. 

• Presence of Levantine(-mfluenced) commodities 
■ Presence of Levantine individuals and commodities 


emphasising cross-cultural influences in art, script and 
possibly religion. 

The groups likely reached Mount Sinai via harbour sites. 
Perhaps they travelled in seafaring ships constructed 
of Lebanese cedar, similar to those at Ayn Sukhna and 
Wadi/Mersa Gawasis. The Northern Levantine timber 
was utilised in ship-building and recycled into functional 
pieces. The Northern Levant also supplied Wadi/Mersa 
Gawasis with other hard timbers such as oak and pine. 
These, along with Syro-Palestinian store-jars, attest to an 
active flow of trade in Levantine commodities during the 
Twelfth to early Thirteenth Dynasties. 
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5.4.2 The Thirteenth Dynasty to the Second 
Intermediate Period 

The Thirteenth Dynasty to Second Intermediate Period 
witnessed a definite decrease in Egyptian-Levantine 
relations (Figure 5.21). The seafaring ships of Ayn Sukhna 
were apparently burnt and destroyed, and no inscriptions 
mentioning Asiatics were evidently carved at Mount Sinai. 
Nonetheless, a few fragments of Tell el-Yahudiyah ware 
from Serabit el-Khadim attest that some individuals still 
travelled to the area. Tell el-Yahudiyah vessels and a 
Levantine design scarab unearthed at Gebel el-Zeit also 
signify continued access to Fifteenth Dynasty items. 
Interestingly, a Seventeenth Dynasty inscription at Wadi 
el-Hammamat supports the inclusion of Egyptian-Asiatics 
in expeditions to the Eastern Desert. This would suggest 
that the fragmentation of Egypt in the Second Intermediate 
Period did not lead to a cessation of Levantine(-influenced) 
imports into Upper Egypt, nor to an apparent rise in 
ambivalence against Asiatic descendents in the area. 



Figure 5.21 Sites in the Eastern Desert with evidence of 
CONTACT WITH THE LEVANTINE DURING DYNASTY 13 
TO THE Second Intermediate Period. 

• Presence of Levantme(-influenced) commodities 
■ Presence of Levantine individuals and commodities 
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6. Contact with the Egyptian in the Levant 


The Egyptian Middle Kingdom was a period 
when the men of the Nile looked beyond their 
narrow green carpet of god-given fertility to the 
variegated world beyond, a world that offered a 
new dimension of living and a veritable host of 
opportunities.' 

MacDonald, A7BA 1/5 (1972), 98. 


6.1 Introduction 

Assessing the nature and extent of relations between 
Asiatics and the Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasties necessitates 
an examination of the data from the Levant. The following 
chapter gathers evidence of contact and explores key 
areas that experienced interconnections with the Egyptian 
civilisation. Egyptian presence in the MBA Levant has 
generally been considered to be; (a) imperialistic, seeking 
political or economic dominance;' (b) diplomatic, seeking 
trade or commercial ties;^ (c) watchful and intervenient, 
only when its political and/or commercial interests were 
in peril;^ or (d) inconsequential and even non-existent in 
certain regions and particular periods.'* Fifteenth Dynasty 
rulers have also been suggested to have had governing 
power over parts of the Levant, especially the south of 
modem Israel.^ 

While tracing Egyptian presence in the Levant relies on 
the Egyptian(-influenced) elements found across its sites, 
determining Hyksos relations is marred by the very fact 
that their culture is largely Levantine. Differentiating which 
markers represent contact with the Hyksos and which 
are Levantine is a difficult task that can lead to several 
misinterpretations. For instance, MBA fortification systems 
have been frequently attributed to the Hyksos, their use 
signalling Hyksos domination over the Levant.'* However, 
recent studies have clearly shown that the so-called 'Hyksos 
fortifications' are Near Eastern in origin.^ Similarly, some 
have considered Hyksos royal-name scarabs as evidence 
of their control,* but they can also be interpreted as items 


See, for example, Albright, JPOS 2 (1922), 110-138; Albright, 
JPOS 8 (1928), 223-256; Giveon, in Egypt, Israel, Sinai, 23-40; 
Mazar,/£■/148 (1968), 65-97. 

See, for example, Wai'd, Orientalia 30 (1961), 129-155; Weinstein, 
BASOR 217 (1975), 1-16; Flammini, Tel Aviv 37 (2010), 154-168; 
Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and Connections. 

See, for example. Ward, Orientalia 30 (1961), 129-155; Ward, 
Egypt and the East Mediterranean, 66-67; Gerstenblith, Levant at 
the Beginning of the MBA. 

See, for example, Weinstein, BASOR 217 (1975), 12-13. 

See, for example, Engberg, Hyksos Reconsidered; van Seters, 
T/vfaoi; Weinstein, BASOR 241 (1981), 1-28. 

See, for example, Albright, JPOS 1 (1922), 123; Albright, 
JPOS 15 (1935), 224; Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 3-10; 
Engberg, Hyksos Reconsidered. 

See Burke, MBA Fortification Strategies. 

See Chapter 2.2; Ben-Tor, Scarabs; Weinstein, BASOR 241 (1981), 
1-28. 



0 250 km 


Figure 6.1. Examined sites in the Levant. 


of trade. The most plausible means for ascertaining the 
relations between the Hyksos and the Levant would thereby 
require the identification of elements that are uniquely 
connected to the Hyksos. This chapter selects features 
related to the ralers' Egyptian and mercantile connections. 
It investigates contact with the Egyptian in the Levant, 
gathering data on Egyptian imports, Egyptian-influenced 
products and Egyptian(-influenced) customs. 

The chapter is classified into two main sections: sites 
in the Southern Levant and those in the Northern Levant 
(Figures 1.1, 6.1). Each site includes its location by Latitude 
and Longitude, a list of selected references and its temporal 
placement within the Egyptian as well as the Levantine 
chronology. Selected sites are those with significant, 
provenanced evidence of Egyptian-Levantine contact. 
Appendix A features a further selection of sites with artefacts 
utilised by scholars as evidence for Hyksos relations. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


Region 

Site 

Date 

Context 

Design 

Reference(s) 

Southern 

Levant 

Aphek, Tell 

late MBNA 

to MBIIA-B 

Phase 4: 
occupation 

two Egyptian 

Giveon, Scarabs, 44-46; 

Weinstein, BASOR 288 (1992), 35 

Aviv, Tell 
(Harbour) 

late MBNA to 
early MBIIB 

tombs 

mostly Levantine 

Tufnell,ScorabSeo/s2/l, 54-55; 
Weinstein, BASOR 217 (1975), 5-6 

Beit Mirsim, 

Tell 

MBIlBto 

MBIIC 

stratum E-D: 
occupation 

royal (Ykb)] mostly 
Levantine; Egyptian 

Albright, BASOR 47 (1932), 8- 
10 

Beth Shemesh 

early MBIIB 

tombs 

mostly Levantine 

Grant, Beth Shemesh, 89 

Far'ah (N), 

Tell el- 

late MBNA 

to MBIIA-B 

tombs 

Egyptian and 
Levantine 

Ben-Tor, Scorabs, 121 

Far'ah (S), Tell 
el- 

MBIlBto 

MBIIC 

tombs 

mostly Levantine 

Tufnell, Scarab Seals 2/1, 86-92; 
Ben-Tor, Scorobs, 155-156 

Fassuta 

MBIIA-B 

tombs 

royal (Noferhotep 1; 
heirloom?) 

Gershuny and Aviam, 'Atiqot 62 
(2010), fig. 15 

Ginnosar 

early MBIIB 

tombs 

mostly Levantine 

Ben-Tor, Scorabs, 121 

Hazor 

MBIIB 

Strata 3, XVN: 
occupation 
and tomb 

mostly Levantine; 
few Egyptian 
heirlooms 

Tufnell. Scarab Seals 2/1, 56- 
57, fig. 17; Goldwasser, in 

Hazor lll-IV, 339-345 

Kabri, Tell 

late MBNA to 

MBIIB 

near and in 

burials 

royal (Ykbm; late 

MBIIB context); 
mostly Levantine 

Mizrachy, in Tel Kabri, 319- 
339 

Lachish 

late MBIlBto 

LBA 

tombs 

royal (‘■fmw and Ssi); 
mostly Levantine 

Tufnell, Lachish 4, 92-123 

Nahariya 

MBNA to 

LBIA 

Phase A; 
temple area 

unpublished but for a 
Levantine-style scarab 

Dothan, lEJ 6 (1956), 20, pi. 3 [d] 

Nami, Tell 

MBA to LBA 

occupation 

Egyptian 

Artzy, /E/41/1 (1991), 195-197, 
fig. 1 

Pella 

MBIlBto 

LBA 

tomb 

royal (YYinw, Vkbhr, 
Apophis, Kamose); 
mostly Levantine 

Richards, Scorob Seo/s; Bourke 
and Eriksson, in Timelines 2, 
339-348 

Rishon 

Lezziyon 

MBIIA-B and 

MBIIB 

tombs 

mostly Levantine 

Ben-Tor, /E7 47/3 (1997), 162- 
189 

Safed 

MBIIA-B 

tomb 

unpublished 

Weinstein, BASOR 217 (1975), 4 

Shechem 

MBIlBto 

LBA 

occupation 

mostly Levantine 

Horn, 7/VfS 21 (1962), 1-14; 

Horn, JNES 25 (1966), 48-56; 

Horn, JNES 32 (1973), 281-289 

Northern 

Levant 

Alalakh 

MBIlBto 

LBA 

Level VII; 
occupation 

Egyptian 

Collon, Seal Impressions from 
Tell Atchana 

Hizzin, Tell 

MBA 

tomb 

Egyptian 

Personal communication with 

Helene Sader 

Kamid el-Loz 

MBIlBto 

MBIIC 

occupation 

Egyptian 

Heinz and Linke, in Materiality 
and Social Practice 

Ruweise 

early MBIIB 

tombs 

Egyptian 

Guigues, BMB 2 (1938), 62-63 


FiGU RE 6.2. Some Levantine sites bearing scarabs and sealings not discussed in the text. Those with Levantine 

DESIGNS ARE MARKED AS 'LEVANTINE' WHILE THOSE WITH EGYPTIAN DESIGNS ARE TERMED 'EGYPTIAN'. 


along with a discussion regarding their ambiguities and, 
consequently, reasons for their omission here. 

The chapter incorporates Tell el-Yahudiyah juglets of 
Egyptian origin. Some vessels are akin to shapes found 
solely in Egypt but only a handful have been chemically or 
petrographically analysed, the results pointing to Levantine 
as well as Egyptian fabrics. Due to the local production 
and most likely Levantine origin of Tell el-Yahudiyah 
ware,^ only vessels that are scientifically of indisputable 
Egyptian origin are included here. 


Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 551-552. 


Imported stone vessels are also featured,"* their material 
classification reliant on the terminology used by 
excavators. The most inconsistent identifications concern 
'alabaster' and 'Egyptian alabaster'.'* The latter refers to 
a stone containing the calcium carbonate 'calcite' that 
was used for Egyptian vessels.'^ 'Alabaster', however, 
contains the hydrated calcium sulphate 'gypsum' and was 
used for Levantine vessels.'^ The chapter favours the 


For more on imported Egyptian stone vessels, see Sparks, Stone 
Vessels in the Levant, 267-270. 

See Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 4-5; Ben-Dor, QDAP 11 
(1944), 93-112; Sparks, in Cultural Interaction, 51-66. 

Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 5. 

Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 5. 
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Chapter 6: Contact with the Egyptian in the Levant 


Region 

Site 

Date and Context 

Item(s) 

Reference(s) 

Southern 

Levant 

'Ajjul, Tell el- 

unknown / 'Stratum III' 

three statues 

(see Appendix A.l) 

Dan, Tell 

unknown / secondary 
(Iron Age) 

two statues 

Maeir, Jordan Valley during the MBA, 34 

Gezer 

unknown / secondary 
(LBA and Iron Age) 

three statues 

(see Appendix A.2) 

Hazor 

unknown / secondary 
(Iron Age) 

at least six 

statues 

Ben-Tor, in Confronting the Past, 3-16 

Jo'ara 

unknown 

one statue 

Giveon, Impact of Egypt on Canaan, 26 

Megiddo 

secondary (LBA) 

four fragments 

(see Appendix A.3) 

Northern 

Levant 

Adana 

unknown 

one statue 

Ahrens, in Intercultural Contacts In the 
Ancient Mediterranean, 285-288 

Beirut 

secondary 

one sphinx 

Dunand, Syria 9/4 (1928), 300-302 

Hizzin,Tell 

unknown 

two fragments 

(see Appendix A.5) 

Neirab 

unknown 

one sphinx 

Scandone-Matthiae, RdE 40 (1989), 125- 
129 

Qatna 

MBA to LBA 

two fragmentary 
statues; one 
sphinx 

Du Mesnil du Buisson, Syria 9/1 (1928), 
10-12,17, pis 12,14 [1]; du Mesnil du 
Buisson, Qatna, 45, pi. 4 

Ugarit 

MBA to LBA 

three or four 
fragmentary 
statues and 
sphinxes 

(see Appendix A.6) 

Mesopotamia 

Baghdad 

unknown 

one sphinx 

PM VII, 396 

Anatolia 

Bogazkdy 

unknown 

statuettes 

Schaeffer, Stratigraphle comparee, 29, n. 3 

Yahjihan 

secondary (late Antique) 

one statue 

Allen, AJSL 43 (1927), 294-296 

Crete 

Knossos 

secondary (late Minoan) 

one statuette 

Gill and Padgham, ASSA 100 (2005), 41-59 


Figure 6.3. Mediterranean and Near Eastern sites bearing Egyptian-style statuary not discussed in the text. 


terms 'alabaster' where the stone is not identified in its 
publication(s), 'calcite-alabaster' for imported Egyptian 
vessels and 'gypsum-alabaster' for locally made vessels.” 

Sites with meagre Egyptian or Egyptian-influenced 
artefacts have not been selected. This includes those 
with only stone vessels, scarabs, seal impressions or 
cylinder seals that could either be of Egyptian or, as 
several studies have proven, local manufacture, signifying 
the appropriation of Egyptian artistic traditions by 
Levantines. The popularity of seals and impressions is 
evident in Eigure 6.2, which provides a list of some sites 
not discussed here but with scarabs and/or sealings of the 
studied MBIIA-MBIIB period. 

Mention should also be made of Middle Kingdom statues 
unearthed in uncertain, often less-than-secure contexts. 
Although not included in this chapter, comments on 
some may be found in Appendix A. Discovered across 
Western Asia and the Mediterranean, the statues are of 
royal individuals and high officials (Eigure 6.3). Some 
scholars propose that they were brought into the Levant 
during the Eifteenth Dynasty.” While this is likely, there 

“* Terms proposed by others include 'travertine' and 'Egyptian 
alabaster' for the imported Egyptian variety. See Sparks, Stone 
Vessels in the Levant, 5; Ben-Dor, QDAP 11 (1944), 94-96; Klemm 
and Klemm, GM 122 (1991), 57-75; Klemm and Klemm, Steine 
und Stein-Briiche', Aston, Ancient Egyptian Stone Vessels, 43; 
Lilyquist, Egyptian Stone Vessels, 13. 

See, for example, Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens; Weinstein, 


is currently no evidence linking the statues with the 
Hyksos and it is equally possible that the artefacts were 
indirectly transported to the sites before the rise of the 
Hyksos, perhaps during the Middle Kingdom itself, to be 
later kept as luxury products or heirlooms until the time of 
deposition. Similarly, they could have been sent during the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, when relations with 
Egypt had once again intensified. 

The questionable nature of these finds represents just one 
problem inherent in the study of Egyptian elements in the 
Levant. The chronology and stratigraphy of Levantine 
sites have additionally been under fervent debate. 
Adding to this situation is, as mentioned in Chapter 1.5.1, 
the different cultural development of Levantine sites 
following the collapse of the EBA and the varying state 
of archaeological research across the Levant, with areas 
such as the Beqa' Valley of Lebanon or southern Israel 
receiving little attention. Until such problems are resolved, 
this chapter relies on the sites' most recent publications, 
chronological classifications and revisions. References 
to radiocarbon results and their synchronisations with the 
Egyptian relative chronology are additionally mentioned 
where applicable. 


BASOR 213 (1974), 49-57; Ahren.s, in Egypt and the Near East, 
21-40. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


6.2 The Southern Levant: Israel, Jordan and the 

Palestinian Territories 

6.2.1 'Ajjul,Tell el- 

Lat.Lon. 3r22'N 34°27'E 

Refs PM 7, 370-371; Petrie, Gaza 1-4; Mackay and 
Murray, Gaza 5; Petrie, Shepherd Kings', Tufnell, 
BIA 3 (1962), 1-37; Stewart, Tell el 'Ajjid', Fischer 
and Sadiq, E&L 10 (2000), 211-226. 

Citron. Thirteenth to Fifteenth Dynasty / 

Late MBIIA to MBIIC Period 

Tell el-'Ajjul lies southwest of Ashkelon, around 1.8km 
from the Mediterranean coast.'*’ Strategically positioned 
along an estuary, the site possibly had access to an 
ancient harbour allowing small vessels to reach the city.'’ 
Excavations by several researchers, such as Petrie'* 
and, most recently, Fischer and Sadeq,'® revealed EBIV 
cemeteries west and east of the tell,’" a Courtyard Cemetery 
at the tell itself with MBIIA remains,’' and other material 
from later periods.” The quality and quantity of evidence 
from the MBA and LBA suggest that the site reached 
its zenith during these periods. Based on Tell el-'Ajjul's 
location and remains, Kempinski has identified it with 
Sharuhen,” which has been widely accepted in the 
literature. 


The published remains and their contexts, as well as 
Petrie's excavation plans and stratigraphy, are confused 
and incomplete. Studies attempting to re-phase the site 
have reached various dates for its periods of occupation 
(Figure 6.4).” Recently, research identifying MBIIC- 
LBI material in Palace I and Stratum III has corroborated 
Albright's proposed dates.’*’ As this monograph does not 
explore material from the MBIIC period, the following 
presents finds from below Stratum III, as well as newly 
discovered remains from Fischer and Sadeq's excavations. 
For further information on Egyptian finds from Strata III 
to II that have been used as evidence for Hyksos relations, 
see Appendix A. 1. 

6.2.1.1 Vessels 

Stone vessels include Egyptian imports during the MBA. 
The earliest recorded vessel is a cylindrical calcite- 
alabaster jar from intramural Burial 2139 in Area GHJ, 
Level 817.” The burial was found underneath a wall of 
the Lower City, or Stratum III,’* indicating a date prior to 
the MBIIC period and thus before the second half of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty. Preliminary publications of Fischer and 
Sadeq's excavations additionally mention a sherd of an 
Egyptian piriform] ar. Of unknown fabric, the fragment was 
recovered from Horizon 8, a level in Trench 7 which has 
been preliminarily dated to the second half of the MBA.” 
Thus, it may attest to contact with the late Thirteenth to 
Fifteenth Dynasties. 


Stratum 

Petrie 

Albright 

Tufnell 

Keel 

III 

12"’ Dynasty 
(Palace II) 

MBIIC 

late 15"’ Dynasty 
(Palace 1) 

MBIIB 

12"’ to 15"’ Dynasty 
(Palace 1) 

MBIIB 

mid-IB"’ to 15"’ Dynasty 
(Palace 1) 

II 

15"’ Dynasty 
(Palace lll-IV) 

LBI 

18"’ Dynasty 
(Palace II) 

MBIIB- MBIIC 

15"’ Dynasty 
(Palace II) 

MBIIB- MBIIC 
mid-late 15"’ Dynasty 
(Palace II) 

1 

18"’ Dynasty 
(Palace V) 

LBI 

18"’ Dynasty 
(Palace III) 

LBI 

18"’ Dynasty 
(Palace III) 

LBI 

IB"* Dynasty 
(Fortress III) 


Figure 6.4. Proposed chronologies for Tell el-'Ajjul's Strata I-III. After Petrie, Gaza 1-4; Albright, 
AJSL 55/4 (1938), 337-359; Tufnell, Scarab Seals 2/1,7-23; Keel, Stempelsiegel-amulette, 105. 


Burke, MBA Fortification Strategies, 230; Fisclier and Sadeq, 
E&L 10 (2000), 212. 

Fischer and Sadeq, E&L 10 (2000), 213, fig. 1. 

Petrie directed excavations from 1930 to 1934 while Mackay 
and Murray continued archaeological exploration in 1938. Petrie, 
Gaza 1-4; Mackay and Murray, Gaza 5. 

” Fischer and Sadeq, E&L 10 (2000), 211-226; Fischer and Sadeq, 
£*L 12(2002), 109-153. 

™ Kenyon, in Tell el 'Ajjiil, 76-85; Fischer and Sadeq, E&L 10 (2000), 
211 . 

Tufnell, BIA 3 (1962), 1-37; Fischer and Sadeq, E&L 10 (2000), 
211 . 

" Fischer and Sadeq, E&L 10 (2000), 212. 

Kempinski, lEJ 24/3-4 (1974), 145-152. 

Stewart, Tell el 'Ajjiil, 3; Bietak, Avaris, 60-63; Weinstein, 
BASOR 241 (1981), 8; Oren, in Hyksos, 253-283; Morris, 
Architecture of Imperialism, 51-53. For an alternate view, see 
Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 221. 


“ Tufnell, Scarab Seals 2/1, 7-23; Albright, AJSL 55/4 (1938), 
337-359; Daly, Tell el-'Ajjul, 231-261; Robertson, MBA Tombs 
at Tell el Ajjiil, 113-166; Kempinski, lEJ 24/3-4 (1974), 147; 
Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 226. 

“ For instance, chocolate-on-white ware, bichrome wheel-made 
ware, early Eighteenth Dynasty Marl zir forms as well as stone 
vessels of the New Kingdom. Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 
205-206; Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 226-227. 

Petrie, Shepherd Kings, pi. 19 [32]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the 
Levanf, 206, 314[417]. 

Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 314 [417], 

Fischer and Sadeq, E&L 12 (2002), 134. 
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Chapter 6: Contact with the Egyptian in the Levant 



Figure 6 . 5 . Selected scarabs, Tell el-'Ajjul (not to scale). 

After Petrie, Gaza 2 , pl. 7 [ 103 - 104 , 6 ]; vol. 3 , 
PL. 4 [ 115 - 116 ]. 


6.2.1.2 Scarabs and seal impressions 

Petrie's excavations uncovered over 1000 scarabs and seal 
impressions, the most unearthed at any site in the Southern 
Levant.^" They feature designs bearing Levantine as well as 
Egyptian influences, the latter also representing the largest 
and most unique corpus of Egyptian design and royal- 
name scarabs. However, only a few from the Courtyard 
Cemetery can be more securely assigned to the MBIIA to 
MBIIB period. 

Three display Levantine designs, two of which are from 
MBIIA Tomb 1406 (Figure 6.5 [1-2])^' and one from early 
MBIIB Tomb I4I0B (Figure 6.5 [S]).^^ Another tomb, 
303, of the late MBIIA or MBIIA-B period contained 
two further scarabs, one of the rdi-r^ type (Figure 6.5 
[4]) and the other with spirals enclosing three Apr-beetles 
(Figure 6.5 [5]).^^ Their late Middle Kingdom design^'* 
suggests that they were possibly imported. 

Overall, the evidence is indicative of minimal trade 
relations with the Thirteenth and early Fifteenth Dynasties. 
Such a conclusion significantly affects the validity of 
claims regarding the influences of the so-called 'Kingdom 
of Sharuhen' on the rise of the Hyksos^^ and advises 
that, until further excavation is carried out, the extent of 
relations between Tell el-'Ajjul and the early Fifteenth 
Dynasty cannot be firmly ascertained. 


6.2.2 Ashkelon 

Lflf.Lon. 3r40'N34°33'E 

Refs Stager, Schloen and Master (eds), Ashkelon 1; 
Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 119*- 
126*; Stager and Voss, in TeD 8, 559-575. 

Chron. Late Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasty / 

MBIIA to MBIIC Period 

Positioned on the Mediterranean coast south of Tel Aviv 
is Ashkelon, the largest known ancient seaport in the 
Southern Levant.Its MBA occupation is marked by a 
thriving fortified, urban settlement and seaport.^’ Ceramics 
imported from Crete, Cyprus and the Northern Levant 
highlight Ashkelon's role in the MBA Mediterranean Sea 
trade.Evidence of relations with Egypt can be tracked 
across several strata throughout the MBIIA to MBIIC 
periods. Material assigned between Dynasty 12 and early 
Dynasty 15 is examined here.^’ 

6.2.2.1 Phase 14: Mid-MBIIA Period 

Ashkelon's North Tell features an MBA sandstone causeway 
leading into the settlement's earliest Gate 1 (Figure 6.6)."^® 
Extending over the causeway and cut into the bedrock is a 
fosse lined with black ash (the Moat Deposit).'" This ash 
lining contained over 45 seal impressions made almost 
entirely by scarabs bearing late Twelfth to early Thirteenth 
Dynasty Egyptian designs.'*^ Although not all published,'^® 
the sealings were reportedly used on such products 
as a knobbled box or chest,'*'^ perhaps imported from 
Egypt. NAA and petrographic tests reportedly confirm 
that the sealings are of both Levantine and Egyptian 
clays,''^ signifying their impression at Egyptian and local 
administrative units. Ben-Tor identifies Tell el-Dab'a as 
the most likely Egyptian administrative centre, proposing 
small-scale trade with MBIIA Ashkelon.'^® 

Ceramics from outside Gate I support this proposition. 
The Moat Deposit contained one rim of a Marl C, Type 4 


Stager, Schloen and Master (eds), Ashkelon 1. 

For an examination of the fortification, see Burke, MBA 
Fortification Strategies, 237-243, figs 61-66. 

Stager, in MBA in the Levant, 353-362. 

Not included is the Egyptian pottery from Phase 10 (MBIIC) 
representing the largest corpus of Egyptian finds at Ashkelon 
(3.45% of the complete ceramic corpus by rim fraction) that 
suggests increased contact with late Dynasty 15. For more, see 
Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 123-125; Stager and Voss, 
in TeD 8, 572-574. 

Stager and Voss, 30 (2011), 120*. 

Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 120*; Stager, in MBA in 
the Levant, 353. 

Stager, in MBA in the Levant, 353. 

“ Bell is reportedly preparing the sealings for publication. For an 
image of one of the sealings, see Stager, in MBA in the Levant, 353, 
fig. 1. For further comments regarding some designs, see Ben-Tor, 
Scarabs, 69, 135, ns 345, 647. 

“ Stager, in MBA in the Levant, 353. 

“ Stager, in MBA in the Levant, 353; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 118, n. 570. 
To the author's knowledge, the results of the analysis have not been 
published. 

“ Ben-Tor, Scarate, 118. 


“ Five design scarabs were collected in recent excavations. Two 
scarabs were found in Late Bronze Age strata, one in an MBIIC- 
LBl tomb and two in a phase dated to the MBIIC. Eischer and 
Sadeq, E&L 10 (2000), 2I7-2I8, fig. 7 [1-2]; Eischer and Sadeq, 
E&L 12 (2002), 131-134; Mlinar, in Fischer and Sadeq, E&L 12 
(2002), 143-151, fig. 29. 

The tomb belongs to Tufnell's Group 4. Petrie, Gaza 2, pl. 7 [103- 
104]; Tufnell, BIA 3 (1962), 19, fig. 7 [1-2], 

“ The tomb belongs to Tufnell's Group 5. Petrie, Gaza 2, pl. 7 [106]; 

Tufnell, BIA 3 (1962), 19, fig. 7 [3]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 120-121. 

” Petrie, Gaza 3, 7, pl. 4 [115-116]; Tufnell, Atiqot 14 (1980), fig. 3 
[5-6]; Stewart, Tell el 'Ajjul, 11; Weinstein, BASOR 217 (1975), 4. 
“ Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 118, n. 574. 

Oren, in Hyksos, 253-255. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 



Figure 6.6. City gates and 

MOAT, ASHKELON. 

After Stager and 
Voss, Eretz Israel 
30 ( 2011 ), FIG. 1 . 


Egyptian zir as well as a Marl C-1 store-jar.''^ The two 
vessels are comparable to ceramics from Tell el-Dab'a's 
Strata G/4-3 (early Dynasty 13).'** Layer 166 of the 
courtyard in front of Gate Ts outer entrance yielded 
three more fragments of Egyptian pottery.'* *® Two are of 
Marl C-1 store-jars and the third is a Marl C ringstand.^” 
The latter finds parallels with ringstands from Tell 
el-Dab'a's G/4-3.By rim fragment calculations, the 
Egyptian pottery adds up to almost 0.18% out of the 
entire ceramic repertoire at Ashkelon.^^ 

6.2.2.2 Transitional Phase 13 to 12: Late MBIIA to 
MBIIA-B Period 

No Egyptian imports have been reported in Phase 13 
and Phase 12 contexts. But, during the construction 
of Phase 12's Gate 3, Phase 13's Gate 2 was buried and 
covered with a fill of sandstone, ash and clay.^** The fill 
over the gate's barrel-vaulted chamber contained one sherd 
of a Type 4 or 5 Egyptian zir of Marl C fabric, offering 
a date in the first half of Dynasty Another Egyptian 
Marl C vessel from the fill over Gate 2's inner courtyard 
finds parallels with vessels from Tell el-Dab'a's Strata G/1- 
3 to D/3."" 

6.2.2.3 Phase 11: MBIIB Period 

A major structural modification and reduction in size from 
Phase 12's Gate 3 to Phase IPs Gate 4 denotes a shift in 
the entryway's function."'’ The rampart of the pedestrian 
Gate 4 now led to the so-called 'Sanctuary of the Silver 
Calf (Eigure 6.6),"® the route containing the following 
scattered ceramics of Egyptian fabrics; (a) three cooking 


Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 120*-121*, pi. 1 [3]. 

■** Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 120*-121*; Bietak et al., 
E&L 18 (2008), 49-52, fig. 2 [8, 16]. 

* Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 121*, pi. 1 [1-2], 

“ Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 121*, pi. 1 [1-2], 

” Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 121*-122*. 

” Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 125*. 

” Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 122*. 

The sherd was found in Layer 185, Squai'e 85. Stager and Voss, 
Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 122*, pi. 1 [5]. 

The vessel was found in Layer 40. Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 
(2011), 122*, pi. 1 [4], 

Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 122*; Burke, MBA 
Eortification Strategies, 242-243. 

” Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 122*; Burke, MBA 
Eortification Strategies, 242-243. 


pots of Nile E-2 fabric, one at the footgate and two 
along the route;"* (b) four fragments of Egyptian Marl C, 
Type 5 zirs along the route;"® and (c) one fragment of a 
biconical(?) Tell el-Yahudiyah juglet composed of Nile silt 
from the Sanctuary's Room 5.^° All vessels find parallels 
from Tell el-Dab'a's Strata E/2-D/3 (Dynasty 15).'’' 

Chamber tombs within the necropolis additionally 
contained Egyptian imports. While the tombs were in use 
throughout the MBA, excavators have been able to ascribe 
particular deposits to Phase 11, a few of which preserved 
Tell el-Yahudiyah ware.'’® Petrographic analysis on some 
reportedly revealed the use of Egyptian fabrics for:'’" 
(a) one biconical juglet from Chamber Tomb 5 similar to 
juglets from Tell el-Dab'a's E/2;'’'' and (b) four biconical 
juglets from Chamber Tomb 11 including two biconical 
juglets with parallels from Tell el-Dab'a's E/2-D/3,'’" and 
one biconical and one piriform vessel comparable to those 
from E/l-D/3.“ Evidently, the imported Tell el-Yahudiyah 
ware provides further correlations with Dynasty 15. 

Out of the entire ceramic repertoire from Phase 11, 2.45% 
has been calculated to be of Egyptian origin.^® In contrast 


Respectively, from Layer 99, Mudbrick Floor 103, Southern 
Revetment Wall 97 and Street 117. Cooking pots of the same shape 
(Ashkelon's Type CP7) are common in Phase 11 and, discounting 
the three Egyptian imports, are all locally made. Stager and Voss, 
Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 122*, pi. 1 [7-8]; Bietak et al., E&L 18 
(2008), 52, fig. 5 [6, 12], 

Three were collected from Street 90 and one from Street 117. Stager 
and Voss, Erefe-Arae/30 (2011), 122*-123*, pi. 1 [9]; Bietak et al., 
E&L 18 (2008), 52, fig. 6 [14, 16]. 

“ Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian Type Group L.5 (Biconical III). 
Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 123*; Stager and Voss, in 
TeD 8,572, fig. 7 [41]; Bietak et al., E&L 18 (2008), 52, fig. 5 [3,9]. 
Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 122*-123*; Bietak et al., 
E&L 18 (2008), 52, figs 5 [3, 6], 6 [14]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 231. 

“ Stager and Voss, in TeD 8, 565, 570-572, figs 6-7. 

® To the author's knowledge, the results of the tests have not been 
published but are mentioned in Stager and Voss, in TeD 8, 559-575. 

“ Grid 50, Square 48, Layer 487. Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian 
Type Group L.2.2 (Biconical I). Stager and Voss, in TeD 8, 570, fig. 6 
[34]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 211, 450, figs 149, 153, pi. 67 [383]. 

“ Grid 50, Square 47, Layer 315. Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian 
Type Group L.2.2 (Biconical I) and Group L.5 (Biconical III). 
Stager and Voss, in TeD 8, 570, fig. 7 [36, 38]; Aston and Bietak, 
TeD 8, 211, 221-231, 450, figs 149, 153, pi. 67 [383]. 

“ Layer 311. Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian Type Group L.L3 
(Piriform 2a) and Group L.5 (Biconical III). Stager and Voss, in 
TeD 8, 570-572, fig. 7 [37, 39]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 206, 221- 
231, 435-438, figs 141, 147, pis 58 [332], 59 [334-338], 

By rim fragment calculations. Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 
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to Phase 14's 0.18%, the Egyptian imports appear in more 
varied forms and contexts. Phase 14's Egyptian corpus 
is represented by storage containers along the entrance 
of Gate 1 whereas Phase IPs repertoire contains storage 
containers and vessels for food preparation at the entrance 
of its gate through to the sanctuary.*’** Phase 11 also marks 
the first instance of imported Tell el-Yahudiyah juglets 
which were not only found at the sanctuary, but also 
within funerary contexts. Albeit influenced by Levantine 
designs, the juglets provide an added function for imported 
Egyptian goods at Ashkelon. 

Therefore, it is possible to discern continuous trade 
relations between Egypt and Ashkelon. The material from 
Phase 11 denotes small-scale trade with the late Twelfth 
or early Thirteenth Dynasty. A reduction occurs across 
Phases 12 and 13, or the second half of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty, followed by renewed and heightened contact 
during the Hyksos Period. While no Egyptian pottery 
has been found in the site's domestic quarters, the range 
of Eifteenth Dynasty imports implies direct cross-cultural 
contact. Individuals from Ashkelon may have visited 
Egypt, bringing back Egyptian-made MBA cooking pots, 
or those of mixed Egyptian-Levantine ancestry could have 
sailed to Ashkelon. Perhaps, after delivering a shipment of 
goods from, for instance. Tell el-Dab'a, the traders visited 
the Sanctuary of the Silver Calf to offer homage, leaving 
some of their wares behind. 

6.2.3 Beth Shean /Hosn, Tell el- 

Lat.Lon. 32°29'N 35°32'E 

Refs PM 7, 376-380; Rowe, Scarabs, 3 [10], 56-57 
[214b], pis 1 [10], 6 [214b]; Mazar and Mullins 
(eds), Beth Shean 2; Maeir and Mullins, in TeD 8, 
577-589. 

Chron. Late Thirteenth to Eifteenth Dynasty / 

MBIIB to MBIIC Period 

Beth Shean lies west of the Jordan River, near frequented 
routes linking highland Jordan with the coastal 
Mediterranean plain.Excavations in Area R by the 
University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
(1921-1933)™ and the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(1983, 1989-1996)’* unearthed remains of an EBIII 
settlement, minor EBIV/MBI finds and no MBIIA 
evidence except for some tombs in the surrounds.™ The 

(2011). 125*. 

“ Stager and Voss, Eretz-Israel 30 (2011), 125*. 

“ Mazar, in Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 156-157; Sparks, Stone Vessels 

in the Levant, 227. 

™ Rowe, Beth-Shan', Rowe, Eour Canaanite Temples 1; Fitzgerald, 
Eour Canaanite Temples 2; Fitzgerald, Beth-Shan Excavations', 
Oren, Northern Cemetery. For more publications, see Mullins, in 
Beth Shean 2, 23. 

Mazar and Mullins (eds), Beth Shean 2. 

’’ For instance. Tomb 92 of the Northern Cemetery consisted of EBIV/ 

MBl grave goods with evidence of later reuse for Roman burials. 
A frit design scarab bearing Egyptian glyphs has been linked to 
the tomb, yet its date of deposition remains uncertain. Mazar and 
Mullins, in Beth Shean 2, 12-13; Oren, Northern Cemetery, 61-67; 


site was reoccupied during the MBIIB as a small domestic 
settlement.™ Data on Egyptian relations are presented 
below according to the Hebrew University's stratigraphical 
designations, R-5 and R-T.™ 

6.2.3.1 Stratum R-5: MBIIB Period 

Stratum R-5 represents the most fragmentary MBA stratum 
at Beth Shean.’^ Egyptian remains were recovered from 
both occupation debris as well as funerary contexts. The 
beaten-earth surface's occupation debris of Locus 10547, 
Stratum R-5b, produced a scarab with a scroll and 
three decorative hieroglyphs (Eigure 6.7 [1]).’** Brandi 
typologically connects it to Mlinar's Type Illb of the Early 
Tell el-Dab'a workshop (Strata E-E/2) dating to the late 
Thirteenth or early Eifteenth Dynasty Egypt.™ Two other 
scarabs found in occupation debris (Loci 10544 and 10316) 
are likely of Levantine origin; one displays meaningless 
hieroglyphs, and one bears addorsed cobras, with lotus 
flowers on the back (Eigure 6.7 [2-3]).’® Therefore, R-5's 
occupation debris retained three scarabs, one of possible 
Egyptian origin and two from Levantine workshops 
influenced by such Egyptian elements as lotus flowers and 
hieroglyphs. 

Egyptian influence is also evident in gypsum-alabaster 
fragments. The base of a small jar or ovoid bottle was 
collected from the floor of an open area (Locus 10574) 
and assigned to Stratum R-5c (Eigure 6.8 [5]).’^ Another 
vessel, a globular stone vase, was found on a plaster 
floor (Eigure 6.8 [8]).®** Prototypes of both forms occur in 
Twelfth Dynasty Egypt.®* 

Of Area R's graves, two burials produced Egyptian 
imports.®’ A child's burial (Burial 38201) yielded four 

Mazar, inBeth Shean, 199-200; Cohen, Atiqot 59 (2008), ll*-20*, 
195-196; Maeir, Jordan Valley during the MBA, 49; Weinstein, 
BASORlll {\91S), 2. 

Mazar and Mullins, in Beth Shean 2, 13-17. 

The following Stratum R-3 of the MBIIC period coincides with 
approximately the end of the Fifteenth Dynasty and is not examined 
here. It is linked with the University Museum's Level XA. Mazar 
and Mullins, in Beth Shean 2, 16; Maeir, in Beth Shean 2, 263-264, 
279-282; Maeir and Yellin, in Tel Beth Shean 2, 563; Brandi, in 
Beth Shean 2, 590-593; Clamer, in Beth Shean 2, 629-630; Rowe, 
Scarabs, 24 [89], 35 [132], 48 [180], 73 [277], 104 [436], 105 
[441]; OxQn,Northern Cemetery, figs 33, 51, 73; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 
139, 143, 171, n. 698. 

Stratum R-5 is equivalent to the revised University Museum's Level 
XL Mazar and Mullins, in Beth Shean 2, 12-13, table 1.1; Mullins, 
in Beth Shean 2, 25-27; Mullins and Mazar, in Beth Shean 2, 48-49. 
Brandi, in Beth Shean 2, 583-584, fig. 8 [1], photo 8 [1]. 

Brandi, in Beth Shean 2, 584; Mlinar, in Scarabs of the Second 
Millennium BC, 120. 

Brandi, in Beth Shean 2, 584-586, fig. 8 [2-3], photo 8 [2-3]. 
Clamer, in Beth Shean 2, 631, fig. 10 [1.5]. 

Locus 88326. Clamer, in Beth Shean 2, 631-632, fig. 10 [1.8]. 
Clamer, in Beth Shean 2, 631-632. 

Two drop-shaped bottles were each uncovered in R-5’s infant 
jar burials 28333 and 10342. A third was found in the Northern 
Cemetery's Tomb 42 of the MBIIC-LBI period. While it has been 
argued that the bottles are based on Egyptian forms, no Egyptian 
parallels are known. Moreover, preliminaiy petrographic analysis 
on the fabric of the bottle from Burial 10342 points to its local 
origin. See Maeir, in Beth Shean 2, 282, photo 4 [68-69], pis 16 
[10], 17 [4]; Maeir and Yellin, in Beth Shean 2, 563. 
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6.7. Selected scarabs, Beth 
Shean (not to scale). After 
Brandl, in Beth Shean 2, 
FIG. 8 [1-7]. 




gold earrings as well as MBIIB pottery vessels.* *^ Near 
the deceased's left arm were two calcite-alabaster 
vessels (Figure 6.8 [1-2]), one a cylindrical jar and the 
other a miniature shouldered jar, paralleling Twelfth to 
early Eighteenth Dynasty vessels.*'* An amethyst scarab 
mounted on a gold ring was also found near the body, 
its fine workmanship and material suggesting Egyptian 
manufacture.*^ Such a combination of Egyptian imports 
with gold jewellery represents the child's elite status*^ and 
indicates the funerary significance of Egyptian goods, 
perhaps as prestige markers, during the MBIIB period. 

Burial 1822 reportedly contained scarabs with 
hieroglyphs.*’ One scarab bears such Levantine elements 
as meaningless signs along with two scrolls.** A second 

contained hieroglyphs reading _a nb nfr Hpr- 

h''-R''.w 'the good lord, Kheperkhara (Senwosret II)', its 
back also incised with a crosshatched design.*’ While 
some have dated the latter scarab to the early Twelfth 
Dynasty, Ben-Tor strongly argues that the back type is of 
Levantine origin,’** the scarab thereby being a royal-name 
scarab bearing mixed Levantine and Egyptian influences. 

6.2.3.2 Stratum R-4: Late MBIIB Period 

Stratum R-4 is marked by the site's continued domestic 
occupation.’* Locus 105225, the stone bedding of a R-4b 
street, contained a scarab inscribed with nfr nfr H^-shm- 


R’'.w Irl n It ntr Hi-'^nh^f 'the good god, Khasekhemra 
(Noferhotep I), born to the god's father, Haankhef 
(Eigure 6.7 [4]).” The genealogical royal-name scarab 
is most likely of Egyptian origin, exported during 
Noferhotep I's reign.’* As no MBIIA levels were found at 
the settlement, the scarab would have been in circulation 
for some time, and perhaps across various centres, before 
its final deposition. 

A piriform Tell el-Yahudiyah juglet was discovered in an 
unclear, R-4b context, possibly a foundation trench.’'* The 
vessel is typologically similar to juglets of the MBIIB 
period and, for instance, those from Tell el-Dab'a's 
Strata E/2-D/2 (Dynasty 15).’* Instrumental NAA deduced 
that it is of Egyptian origin,”* and so the juglet may be used 
as evidence for imports from Eifteenth Dynasty Egypt. 

The following phase R-4a contained two objects of 
Egyptian influence.” The first is a plain scarab, of either 
Egyptian or Levantine origin, deposited in an accumulation 
(Locus 58117) (Eigure 6.7 [5]).’* The second is a scarab 
retrieved from the makeup of an R-3 floor (Locus 78327b) 

® Brandi, in Beth Shean 2, 587-589, fig. 8 [5], photo 8 [5]. 

’’ Brandi, in Beth Shean 2, 589. 

Aston and Bietak's Late Egyptian I Type Group L. 1.3 (Piriform 2a). 
Maeir, in Beth Shean 2, 290, photo 4 [81], pi. 10 [19]; Maeir and 
Mullins, in TeD 8, 585, fig. 5 [2]; Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 206, 
figs 141, 147. 

Aston and Bietak, TeD 8, 206, 394-438, figs 141, 147, pis 36-59. 

* Maeir and Mullins, in TeD 8, 585; Maeir and Yellin, in Beth Shean 
2, 562. 

’’ A fragmentary bird-shaped Tell el-Yahudiyah vessel has also been 
recorded as an import by excavators. While no scientific analyses 
have yet been made on its fabric, parallels from the Levant have 
been petrographically confirmed to be of local origin. As such, 
it too may be of local manufacture. To this may be added two 
unpublished drop-shaped gypsum-alabaster alabastra and one 
conical alabastron. The vessels are assigned to Level XB or XA 
and, based on the material, are also locally made. For the Tell el- 
Yahudiyah fragment, see Maeir, in Beth Shean 2, 284-285, 291, 
photo 4 [75-76], pi. 30 [19]; Maeir and Mullins, in TeD 8, 584- 
585, fig. 5 [1]; Stager and Moss, in TeD 8, 567, fig. 4; Kaplan, 
Tell el Yahudiyeh, 43. For the stone vessels, see Sparks, Stone 
Vessels of the Levant, 101-103, 351 [882], 353 [906], 357 [953]. 
Brandi, in Beth Shean 2, 589-590, fig. 8 [6], photo 8 [6]. 


Mazar and Mullins, in Beth Shean 2, 15-16, fig. 1 [5]; Mullins and 
Mazar, in Beth Shean 2, 50. 

Mazar and Mullins, in Beth Shean 2, 15-16, fig. 1 [5]; Clamer, in 
Beth Shean 2, 627-629, figs 10 [1.1-1.2], photos 10 [la-lb]. 

Mazar and Mullins, in Beth Shean 2, 15-16, fig. 1 [5]; Brandi, in 
Beth Shean 2, 586-587, fig. 8 [4], photo 8 [4]. 

** Mazar and Mullins, in Beth Shean 2, 15-16; Mullins and Mazar, in 
Beth Shean 2, 50. 

Rowe, Scarabs, 3 [10], 56-57 [214b], pis 1 [10], 6 [214b]. 

** Rowe, Scarabs, 56-57 [214b], pi. 6 [214b]. 

Rowe, Scarabs, 3 [10], pi. 1 [10]. 

™ Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 137-138, 151, n. 662. 

Stratum R-4 corresponds to the University Museum's Level XB. 
Mullins and Mazar, in Beth Shean 2, 52-60, 72-85. 
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Figure 6.8. Selected stone vessels, Beth Shean. After 
Clamer, in Beth Shean 2, fig. 10 [1]. 


and bears meaningless hieroglyphs signalling its local 
origin (Figure 6.7 [6]).’® 

Like Stratum R-5, R-4 contained both Egyptian imports 
as well as locally-made scarabs displaying Egyptian 
influences. Despite the assortment of goods, only the 
piriform Tell el-Yahudiyah juglet definitively indicates 
contemporaneous trade with Dynasty 15. Combined with 
items from Stratum R-5, the juglet, calcite-alabaster vessels 
and, perhaps, the scarab from Stratum R-5b, demonstrate 
Beth Shean's access to Egyptian goods imported from 
the late Thirteenth to the Fifteenth Dynasties during the 
MBIIB period. Their quantities indicate that individuals 
from Egypt were most likely not present at the site. 
Nonetheless, inhabitants at Beth Shean were evidently 
familiar with Egyptian(-influenced) products. 


” Brandi, in Beth Shean 2, 589-590, fig. 8 [7]. photo 8 [7], 


6.2.4 Gezer / Jazari, Tell 

Lflf.Lon. 3r53'N34°57'E 

Refs PM 7, 374-375; Macalister, Gezer 1-3. 

Chron. Second Intermediate Period / 

MBIIB to MBIIC Period 

Gezer is strategically situated along a route from the 
coastal plain to the highlands of Israel.'™ Stratigraphical 
data for the settlement and its MBA tombs is somewhat 
lacking and confused while a complete repertoire of 
finds, particularly from the Palestine Exploration Eund's 
excavations, is unpublished.'"' Examples of contextual 
uncertainties are apparent in reports on Gezer's Egyptian 
statuettes, presented in Appendix A.2. The current work 
directed by Ortiz and Wolff may shed more light on 
Gezer's MBA occupation.'™ Until then, pertinent material 
only occurs as 'alabaster' and faience vessels, as well as 
scarabs. 

6.2.4.1 'Alabaster' and faience vessels 

The tomb of Cave 15.1 includes mixed EBA and MBA 
burials.'"^ An MBIIA deposit in the cave's first chamber 
yielded an 'alabaster' vessel of possible Twelfth Dynasty 
origin (Figure 6.9 [1]).'™ One other Egyptian-style vessel is 
a bluish-green, round-based faience bottle (Figure 6.9 [2]) 
from Tomb 3, a burial of the 'Second Semitic Period' (the 
Thirteenth to Eighteenth Dynasties) with MBA weaponry 
as well as scarabs bearing early MBIIB features (see 
below).'™ The bottle's shape is akin to an Egyptian vessel 
from Tomb 7196 at Badari,'™ evidently of the Second 
Intermediate Period, as well as a bottle from an MBIIC 
tomb at Jericho.'™ If Tomb 3's dating to the MBIIB or 
MBIIC period is correct, the vessel may be considered as 
an item influenced by late Thirteenth to early Eighteenth 
Dynasty faience workshops.'"* 


Ortiz, in Bible and Archaeology, 468-469. 

For excavation reports, see Macalister, Gezer, 3 vols; Dever, Lance 
and Wright, Gezer 1; Dever, Gezer 2; Dever, Lance and Wright, 
Gezer 4. For a treatment on the history of excavations at the site, 
see Finkelstein, Tel Aviv 29/2 (2002), 262-296. For responses 
to Finkelstein's article, see Dever, Tel Aviv 30/2 (2003), 259- 
282; Flardin and Seger, in Confronting the Past, 51-60. See also 
Weinstein's comments on Macalister's stratigraphy (Weinstein, 
BASORin [1974], 55). 

Ortiz, in Bible and Archaeology, 469. 

Macalister, Gezer 1, 86-93; Weinstein, BASOR 217 (1975), 4. 
Another 'alabaster' vessel was apparently found in the cave; 
however its context is not mentioned. Macalister, Gezer 1, 90; 
vol. 3, pis 21 [1], 22 [2]; Weinstein, BASOR 217 (1975), 4. 

As the pottery from Gezer's Tomb 3 is not published, the burial's 
date cannot be confirmed. The recorded artefacts do, however, 
imply an MBIIB date. Macalister, Gezer 1, 303-304, fig. 160 [9]. 

■“ Brunton, Qau andBadari 3, 11-12, pi. 21 [7196]. 

Kenyon,/eric/io 2, fig. 238 [7], 

The item may have been imported, but studies have supported 
the presence of MBA faience workshops in the Southern Levant, 
indicating that the bottle could be a product of such a workshop. 
Other faience vessels from the site are recorded, but Macalister 
makes no mention of their context. Sagona, ZDPV 96/2 (1980), 
101-120; MacalLster, Gezer 2, 336-339; vol. 3, pi. 211. 
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Figure 6.9. Selected stone vessels, Gezer (not 
TO scale). After Macalister, Gezer 1, 
FIG. 160 [9]; VOL. 3, PL. 21 [1]. 


6.2.4.2 Scarabs 



Gezer's collection of sealings displaying Middle Kingdom 
and Second Intermediate Period designs has been 
utilised as proof for MBIIA and MBIIB relations with 
Dynasties 12-15.“^ An examination of the published 
evidence reveals that the majority of scarabs assigned to 
Macalister's 'Second Semitic Period' are of unpublished or 
uncertain contexts. As their date and manner of deposition 
cannot be confirmed, the scarabs have not been analysed 
here. However, it should be noted that the group includes 
a scarab of and a Middle Kingdom or Second 

Intermediate Period scarab of official Imeny.'" 

Of the scarabs from known contexts, only a small number 
may be examined."^ These include one scarab inscribed 
with hki his.wt Hyin 'ruler of foreign lands, Hyin' from 
the top of the inner wall of Gezer's fortification at the 
north end of trench 3 (Figure 6.10 [7])."^ The wall is 
thought to be of MBIIB-C construction,''"* providing 
a possible date for the scarab's deposition. As Hyin's 
position within Dynasty 15 is not verified, the scarab's 
context does not necessarily imply a correlation with 
his reign. It alternatively points to the flow of Fifteenth 
Dynasty products from Lower Egypt to Gezer during the 
MBIIB-C period. 


™ Macali.ster, Gezer 2, 314-319; vol. 3, pis 202a, 203-205a, 206-207 
[1-11]; Macalister, PEQ 37 (1905), 314-316; Giveon, in Egypt, 
Israel, Sinai, 25-26, 28, 30; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 155-163, 166-172, 
174-182; Ben-Tor, BASOR 294 (1994), 14. 

The scarab was reportedly 'found on the same day and on the same 
level, a short distance from the spot where the vase was deposited’ 
(Macalister, PEQ 40 [1908], 287-289, pi. 4 [17]). The vase here 
refers to a vessel from a trench in the Central Valley assigned to the 
Second Semitic Period. 

Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 21 [209]. 
Other scarabs with recorded contexts include a steatite scai'ab from 
IV.lS’s cistern, another from an infant burial in III. 16, two scai'abs 
from III. 17 and a scarab from underneath the foundations of a 
structure at the north end of Ilia.27, 28 (Macalister, Gezer 2, 314- 
319). A description of the scarabs' find-spots and their associated 
material is not included in Macalister's report, so their ascription to 
the Second Semitic Period cannot be confirmed. For provenanced 
scarabs with Egyptian-inspired designs from the late MBIIC to LBI 
period, see Seger, BASOR 221 (1976), 133-140. 

Macalister, Gezer 2, 316, pi. 204b [16]; Giveon, JEA 51 (1965), 
204. 

Burke, MBA Fortification Strategies, 261-262. 


Figure 6.10. Selected scarabs, Gezer (not to scale). 

After Macalister, Gezer 1, fig. 160 [10-13,15]; 
VOL. 3, PL. 204b [16]. 


The only other tomb with scarabs possibly of the MBIIB to 
MBIIC is Tomb 3. As aforementioned, the tomb is assigned 
to the 'Second Semitic Period', its published material 
ascribing to an MBIIB or MBIIC date (see above).The 
scarabs' designs bear features of Ben-Tor's Early and Late 
Palestinian Series. Early MBIIB elements include the sign 
of union {smi ti.wy) (Figure 6.10 [2]),"" 'L-shaped' red 
crowns addorsed on a nh sign (Figure 6.10 [3, 6])"^ and 
concentric circles (Figure 6.10 [4])."* Elements common 
in the Early and Late Palestinian Series are the standing 
figure bordered by six oblong scrolls (Figure 6.10 [1])"’ 
and 'L-shaped' red crowns (Figure 6.10 [3, 6]).'^" Based 
on the designs' popularity in the Levant, the scarabs are 
most likely of Levantine origin.'^' The red-crowns, sign 
of union and concentric circles are, however, inspired by 
Egyptian designs. 

Tomb 3's scarabs, as well as the 'alabaster' and faience 
vessels, support the presence of Egyptian artistic 
influences on funerary items in Gezer. The faience vessel, 
in particular, suggests that such influences were possibly 
concurrent with the Second Intermediate Period. Further 
support surfaces in the scarabs of Ssi and Hyin which, 
despite their uncertain contexts, imply relations with Lower 
Egypt during the Second Intermediate Period. However, 
the extent of Egyptian contact with Gezer appears limited 
to commercial and artistic influences. 

Macalister, Gezer 1, 303-304, fig. 160. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3A1. Macalister, Gezer 1, fig. 160 [11]; 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 159-160, n. 756. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B3a and 3B3d. Macalister, Gezer 1, 

fig. 160 [15]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 129, 162-163. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 4. Macalister, Gezer 1, fig. 160 [13]; 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 168-169, n. 805. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 7B2 and lOAl. Macalister, Gezer 1, 

fig. 160 [10]; Ben-Tor, 172-173, 178-179. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B3d. Macalister, Gezer 1, fig. 160 [12]; 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 163. 

™ Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 129, 159-160, 162-163, 168-169, 172-173, 178- 

179. 
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Chapter 6: Contact with the Egyptian in the Levant 


6.2.5 Ifshar, Tell/Hefer 

Lat.Lon. 32°22'N 34°54'E 

Refs Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 203-219; Marcus, 
Porath and Paley, E&L 18 (2008), 221-244; 
Marcus, in Radiocarbon, 182-208. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty / MBIIA Period 

Tell Ifshar is located on a probably navigable river in the 
southern coastal plain of Israel.Three areas (A, B and C) 
expose a fortified settlement occupied from the EBI to the 
Byzantine period.MBIIA levels, which are principally 
represented at Area C, have been divided into eight 
main phases (A-H) spanning the entire MBIIA period. 
Phases A-C revealed Middle Kingdom pottery.*^® 

6.2.5.1 Phase A 

Two sub-phases have been identified in Phase A; Phase A 
'early' and Phase A 'late'.'^'^ The latter is characterised by 
the final deposits and fill before Phase B'^’ and revealed 
three Egyptian sherds: (1) a rim and shoulder of a Marl C-1 
jar typologically akin to Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasty 
Egyptian zir rims (Figure 6.11 [1]);'^* (2) a rim and 
neck of a Marl A-4 bottle, with parallels from the reigns 
of Amenemhat II to Senwosret III (Figure 6.11 [2]);‘^’ 
and (3) a body sherd of a Marl C-2 jar which has been 
assigned between late Senwosret I and Amenemhat III 
(Figure 6.11 [3]).'^“ The first two sherds were respectively 
found in the make-up of Phase B floors and the third comes 
from Pit L754.'^' Together, they denote trade with Upper 
and Lower Egypt during the first half of Dynasty 12, a 
synchronism that is supported by recent radiocarbon 
dating results on material from the phase. 

6.2.5.2 Phase B 

Phase B is characterised by a large public or elite 
Mittelsaalhaus complex.Its precise function remains 
unclear but its monumental scale, the use of such 
architectural elements as cedar supporting beams, the 
presence of ceramic imports from the Northern Levant 


Marcus, in Radiocarbon, \85. 

Paley and Porath, lEJ 29/3-4 (1979), 236-239; Paley and Porath, 
/£/30/3-4 (1980), 217-219; Paley and Porath, lEJ 32/1 (1982), 66- 
67; Paley, Porath and Stieglitz, lEJ 32/4 (1982), 259-261; Paley, 
Porath and Stieglitz, lEJ 33/3-4 (1983), 264-266; Paley, Porath and 
Stieglitz, lEJ 34/4 (1984), 276-278; Paley and Porath, lEJ 35/4 
(1985), 299-301; Paley and Porath, in Hyksos, 369-378. For more 
publications, see Marcus, Porath and Paley, E&L 18 (2008), 221- 
244. 

Marcus, in Radiocarbon, 185; Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 205. 
Marcus etal.,£cfeL 18 (2008), 205. 

Marcus, in Rud/ocarfoon, 185. 

Marcus, in Radiocarbon, 185, fig. 15 [2]. 

Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 206, fig. 2 [1]. 

™ Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 207, fig. 2 [2], 

™ Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 207, fig. 2 [3], 

™ Marcus etal.,£'cfeL 18 (2008), 206. 

Marcus, in Radiocarbon, 198, tables 15.3-15.4. 

Marcus, in Radiocarbon, 188, fig. 15 [2]; Marcus, Porath and 
Paley, E&L 18 (2008), 226-228. 


as well as painted vessels of most likely elite character, 
imply that the complex was of administrative and/or ritual 
significance.'^'' One room to the building's southeast'^^ 
produced the greatest number of Middle Kingdom sherds 
belonging to a minimum of four and a maximum of 
seven Egyptian vessels. They include;'^'’ a reconstructed 
burnished globular jar of marl clay similar to those of the 
first half of the Twelfth Dynasty (Figure 6.11 [4]);'^’ the rim 
and shoulder of a Marl C-2 globular jar, similar to the third 
sherd discussed above under Phase A (Figure 6.11 [5]);'^* 
the rim and upper body of a Marl C-1 zir of the Twelfth 
or early-mid Thirteenth Dynasty (Figure 6.11 [6]);'^’ 
and the base of a Marl C-1 zir paralleling those of the 
Twelfth Dynasty to the first half of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
(Figure 6.11 [7]).''"' 

The Egyptian pottery supports relations between Tell Ifshar 
and Egypt during the first half of Dynasty 12. Such contact 
is verified by the chronological correlations offered by 
radiocarbon dating results,''" linking Tell Ifshar's Phase B 
with the early-mid Twelfth Dynasty (see Figure 6.26). 

6.2.5.3 Phase C 

Phase B's complex was destroyed by a conflagration then 
rebuilt, with minor modifications, in Phase Cl.'''^ After 
its renovation in Phase C2, the building was again burnt 
and destroyed.'''^ Either from Phase C2 or earlier is the 
upper body of a Marl C-1 bag-shaped jar from the south 
of the excavated complex, (Figure 6.11 [8]) its shape 
typical of jars from the end of the Twelfth to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty.''*'' Also retrieved south of the complex is a 
complete Marl A-3 bottle from within Phase C's destruction 
phase (Figure 6.11 [9]).'''^ While no close parallels for the 
vessel are found in Egypt, Do. Arnold proposes that it is 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, dating approximately between the 
end of Amenemhat Ill's reign to that of Senwosret III.''"' 
A recent analysis of its shape and decoration agrees with 
this dating.''*^ 


Marcus, in Radiocarbon, 188; Marcus, Porath and Paley, E&L 18 
(2008), 226-228. 

Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 207. 

Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 207. 

The fabric is Marl DAN E3, which has not been classified in the 
Vienna System. It is of Upper Egyptian origin. Marcus et al., 
E&L 18 (2008), 205, 207-209, fig. 3 [1], 

The rim type parallels those deriving from Amenemhat Ill's reign 
and later. Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 209-210, fig. 3 [2], 

™ Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 207, 210, fig. 3 [3]. 

«“ Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 207-210, fig. 3 [4], 

Marcus, in Radiocarbon, 198, tables 15.3-15.4. 

Marcus, in Radiocarbon, 188, fig. 15 [2]. 

Marcus, in/faJ(ocar/)on, 188. 

Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 210-211, fig. 4 [1], 

For the history of research on the vessel, see Marcus et al., 
E&L 18 (2008), 203-205, 211-213, fig. 4 [2]. While Marcus assigns 
the bottle to either Phase C or E in E&L 18 (2008), 211-212, a 
recent publication of his supports its Phase C context following a 
reanalysis of the stratigraphy (Marcus, in Radiocarbon, 188). 
Bietak, in High, Middle or Low?, 96; Bietak, BASOR 287 (1981), 
54; Weinstein, BASOR 288 (1992), 34-35; Paley and Porath, in 
Hyksos, 373. 

Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 211-213. 
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Overall, Phases A to C contained a minimum of eight and 
a maximum of 12 imported vessels.The Marl A and 
C fabrics reflect trade with Upper and Lower Egyptian 
workshops exporting storage containers such as bottles, 
jars and zirs. Imported goods are higher in number during 
the later phases, particularly Phase B. This could point to 
an increase in trade, but it may also be linked with the 
construction of a new monumental complex in Area C. The 
rise in Egyptian imports is also correlated with imported 
goods from the Southern and Northern Levant, denoting 
a trade network circulating Levantine and Egyptian goods 
across the Mediterranean coast.While Tell Ifshar's 
Egyptian assemblage is reportedly the largest thus far 
found in the Southern Levant,'^” it is only but a fraction 
of the entire ceramic assemblage at the site.'^' Therefore, 
the evidence implies only some trade with Egypt between 
Phases A-C of MBIIATell Ifshar and the first three quarters 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

6.2.6 Jericho / Sultan, Tell el- 

Laf.Lon. 3r51'N35°27'E 



Refs PM 7, 373; Kenyon, Jericho 1-3; Marchetti, 
Isimu 2 (1999), 305-312; Marchetti, in 

Synchronisation of Civilizations', Nigro, in Tell es- 
Sultan/Jericho. 

Chron. Thirteenth to Eifteenth Dynasty / 

Late MBIIA or MBIIA-B to MBIIC Period 

Jericho is located almost 10km from the Dead Sea, within 
southern Jordan. Excavations at the site have uncovered 
an occupation spanning almost the entire MBA period. 
Publications of the tell's tombs and settlement are not 
without complications and faults,yet the available 
material includes a significant number of scarabs, seal 
impressions, faience and stone vessels. They are discussed 
below chronologically utilising Kenyon's divisions of 
MBIIB tombs into Groups I-III, later revisions of these 
divisions, as well as stratigraphical phases determined by 
the recent University of Rome explorations. 



0 5 cm 

Figure 6.11. Selected ceramics, Tell Ifshar. After 
Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), figs 2-4. 


6.2.6.1 Late MBIIA or MBIIA-B Period (Kenyon's Group I; 
University of Rome's Phase IVa) 

Two tombs likely of the late MBIIA or transitional 
MBIIA-B period yielded Egyptian-influenced material. 


Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 213. 

Marcus et al., E&L 18 (2008), 215-216. 

Marcus etal.,£dL 18 (2008), 213. 

The assemblage has been published in preliminary form in Marcus, 
Porath and Paley, E&L 18 (2008), 221-244. 

‘52 Garstang, PEQ 62 (1930), 123-132; Garstang, PEQ 63 (1931), 186- 
191; Garstang, AAALiv 19 (1932), 3-22, 35-54; Kenyon, PEQ 84 
(1952), 62-82; Kenyon, PEQ 86 (1954), 45-63; Kenyon, PEQ 87 
(1955), 108-128; Kenyon, PEQ 88 (1956), 67-82; Kenyon, Jericho, 
5 vols, Marchetti, in Synchronisation of Civilisations 2, 295-321; 
Marchetti and Nigro, Jericho', Nigro, in Tell es-Sultan/Jericho, 
1-40. 

‘55 For a summary, see Maeir, Jordan Valley during the MBA, 57-61. 
‘5< Wright, Antiquity 40 (1966), 149; Wright, JAOS 91 (1971), 290; 
Weinstein, BASOR 217 (1975), 7; Tufnell, Scarab Seals 2/1, 59; 
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Chapter 6: Contact with the Egyptian in the Levant 


Phase 3 of Tomb B48 contained two drop-shaped vessels 
of 'alabaster' (Figure 6.13 [1-2])'^^ and seven scarabs,*^® 
one of which displays a single line thread on its lower part 
and a sign of union on its upper part indicating its likely 
Egyptian manufacture (Figure 6.12 [2]).'®^ Another tomb 
of Phase 1, Tomb A34, held a gypsum-alabaster drop¬ 
shaped alabastron which can be attributed to a Levantine 
workshop.'^* 

The University of Rome's recent excavations unearthed 
another tomb, D.641, assigned to Stratum IVa-2.'^^ The 
tomb held two scarabs, one bearing a Sy hieroglyph 
paralleling designs of Middle Kingdom scarabs,and 
another displaying a reclining lion with a possible fish 
(Figure 6.12 [22]).'^' The latter has been translated as 
’’d mr Rif 'administrator of Jericho';however, the lion 
motif is very common in the MBIIB Levantine series, and 
should not be construed as a phonogram.**’^ Arguably, the 
scarab is of Levantine production. 

Therefore, only two scarabs from this period could 
be Egyptian imports, the rest of the material being of 
Levantine or uncertain origin but undoubtedly inspired by 
Egyptian designs. 

6.2.6.2 MBIIB Period (Kenyon's Groups //-///; University of 
Rome's Phase IVb) 

Calcite-alabaster vessels occur in three tombs from 
Group II; Tomb J54 with one drop-shaped alabastron 
(Figure 6.13 [3]);''’'* Tomb D9 comprising four drop¬ 
shaped alabastra and one cylindrical jar (Figure 6.13 
[4-6]);'“ and Tomb J14 containing three drop-shaped 
alabastra, three cylindrical jars and one ridge-necked 
alabastron (Figure 6.13 [7-13]).'“ To these may be added 
a drop-shaped alabastron from a Stratum IVb fill between 

Ward and Dever, Scarab Seals 3, 69-70. Beck and Zevulun date 
all deposits from the two tombs to the MBIIB (Beck and Zevulun, 
BA50/? 304 [1996], 70). 

Kenyon, Jericho 2, 208-209, 221-222, fig. 100 [2-3]; Sparks, Stone 
Vessels in the Levant, 381-382 [1246], 383 [1270]. 

Kenyon, Jericho 2, 208-209, 221; Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, 595-597, 
fig. 282 [2-8]. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 6A1. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 282 [3]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 138, n. 664. 

Kenyon, Jericho 1, 353, 366, fig. 144 [1]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in 
the Levant, 234, 351 [884]. 

Mai'chetti, in Synchronisation of Civilisations, 295-321; Nigro, in 
Exploring the Longue Duree, 361-376. Maeir dates the tomb to the 
early MBIIB and argues for the entire phase’s early MBIIB date 
(Maeir, Jordan Valley during the MBA, 58-59). 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 3A3. Nigro, in Exploring the Longue 
Duree, 'ill, fig. 22; Marochetti, in Synchronisation of Civilisations, 
fig. 9 [b]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 16-17. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 9E. Nigro, in Exploring the Longue Duree, 
ill, fig. 23; Marochetti, in Synchronisation of Civilisations, fig. 9 
[b]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 146-147, 177. 

162 Nigro, in Exploring the Longue Duree, 372-373. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 177; Maeir, Jordan Valley during the MBA, 34- 
35, 58-59. 

Kenyon, Jericho 1, fig. 100 [11]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the 
Levant, 288 [111]. 

Kenyon, Jericho 1, 283, fig. 100 [16-18]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in 
the Levant, 288 [109], 290 [131, 138], 291 [147], 313 [407]. 
Kenyon, Jericho 1, fig. 154 [1-3, 5, 10, 12, 16]; Spai'ks, Stone 
Vessels in the Levant, 288 [110], 291 [139-140], 292 [162], 311 
[385], 312 [398], 313 [408]. 


Fortress A1 and House A2.'“ Gypsum-alabaster vessels 
are more common, with Group II tombs producing over 
26 vessels.'"* As only a small number of the stone vessel 
corpus is generally designated as 'alabaster',more than 
half of the stone vessels from Group II are evidently of 
Levantine origin. 

The following Group III marks a further divide between 
calcite-alabaster and gypsum-alabaster vessels. The latter 
represents over 85% of alabasters from Group III tombs in 
comparison to less than 3% of calcite-alabaster vessels.'™ 
Apparently, Levantine-made stone vessels became more 
popular or more accessible during this phase. 

Two tombs assigned to the last phase of Group III, 
Tombs B51 and J20, contained flat-based faience bottles.'’^ 
The bottles are decorated with a pair of parallel and wavy 
lines bordering a central zigzag design atop petals. The 
design is otherwise only attested at Tell el-Far'ah South,'’* 
hinting at the bottles' Levantine manufacture. 

Private- and royal-name scarabs are few.'’"' 
Tomb G37 of Group II contained a scarab reading ir.y- 
n(.y) did.w Pn.wy 'hall-keeper of the audience hall,'’* 
Penwy' (Figure 6.12 [15]).'’" From Group III tombs are 
two scarabs, one from Tomb B35 naming Thirteenth 
Dynasty king ff-htp-R’^.w 'Khahotepra (Sobekhotep V)' 
(Figure 6.12 [20]),'’’ and another from Tomb B3 with 
htm.ty bi.ty im.y-H pr.w wr Nm.ty-m-wsh.t 'sealer of the 
king of Lower Egypt, chief steward,'’* Nemtyemweskhet' 


Marochetti, Isimu 1 (1999), 305-312, figs 2-3. Nigro suggests that 
the item was part of the funerary assemblage of a disturbed hurial 
(Nigro, in Tell es-Sultan/Jericho, 33, n. 55, fig. 51). 

Kenyon, Jericho 1, 313, 326, 338, figs 118 [1-11], 187 [10]; 
vol. 2, 241, 257, 267, figs 100 [5-6, 8-14], 154 [9, 11]; Sparks, 
Stone Vessels in the Levant, 344 [809], 351 [885-891], 353 [910- 
911], 355 [937-938], 361 [1002], 363 [1018-1019], 364-365 [1037- 
1038], 366 [1055-1058], 367 [1059], 370 [1094-1095], 371 [1101- 
1102 ], 

Kenyon, Jericho 2, 208-209, 221-222, figs 100 [1, 4, 15], 154 [4, 
14]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 382 [1247], 383 [1270- 
1271], 384 [1284], 388 [1344]. 

The remaining vessels are termed simply as of 'alabaster'. Kenyon, 
Jericho 1, 349, 366, 381, 402, figs 118 [12-16], 171 [1-2, 5-6]; 
vol. 2, 353, figs 100 [20-24], 171 [3-5, 7, 9, 11-12, 14-16], 179 
[1-5, 7-11, 14-22, 24]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 233- 
234, 344 [811-812], 352 [892-898], 353 [912-915], 353 [916-921], 
354-355 [927-931], 356 [939-942], 357 [954], 358 [963-964], 363 
[1020-1023], 365 [1040-1045], 367 [1060-1062, 1066-1068], 368 
[1071-1074], 377 [1188], 378 [1195-1196], 382 [1248-1251, 1256- 
1257], 383 [1264-1265, 1273-1275], 387 [1337], figs 81-82. 

Some have proposed that Jericho had a gypsum-alabaster workshop. 
See Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 234-235. 

"" Kenyon, Jericho 2, figs 171 [1], 179 [12-13]; Sagona, ZDPV 96/2 
(1980), 103, fig. 1 (8-10). 

Sagona, ZDPV96/2 (1980), 103, fig. 2 [9]. 

Contested scai'abs which have been read as that of Intef V (Group II 
Tomb G37) and Maaibra (Group III-V Tomb B51) are not included 
due to their ambiguous glyphs. For a discussion on the scarabs, 
see Bietak, AJA 88/4 (1984), 483; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 55; 
Ward, AJA 91/4 (1987), 521-522. 

Ward, Index, 61 [496], 

The name here follows Martin's translation (Martin, Egyptian 
Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 42 [475], pi. 5 [20]). See 
also Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 286 [14]. For a similar name, see 
Ranke, Personennamen 1, 133 [6]. 

Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 292 [13]. 

Ward, Index, 12 [141], 170 [1472], 
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Figure 6.12. Selected scarabs, Jericho (not to scale). After Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, figs 282- 
284, 286, 288, 290, 292-293; Nigro, IN Exploring the Longue Duree, fig. 23; 
Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, pls 5 [20], 20 [14]. 


(Figure 6.12 [24]).'™ The settlement produced four MBIIB 

jar handle seal impressions inscribed with J 

ss n{.y) ti.ty Snb=f whm ^nh 'scribe of the vizier,'"" 
Senbef, repeating life'.'"' The funerary epithet at the end 
of the impressions suggests that the original seal was not 
intended for sealing Jars. As Ben-Tor writes, Senbef was 
most likely a Twelfth Dynasty official whose sealings 
had no connection with the official's duties.'*^ Perhaps 
the seal was utilised by another individual as a property 
marker or for decorative purposes. Because of their rarity 
in the scarab repertoire, the same may be the case with the 
other private- and royal-name scarabs from Tombs G37, 

The name here follows Ben-Tor's translation (Ben-Tor, BASOR 294 
[1994], 14). See also Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private- 
Name Seals, 33 [354], pi. 20 [14]; Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 293 
[12]; Ranke, Personennamen 1, 69 [19], 

ISO Ward,/ndejc, 167 [1449], 

One jar handle was uncovered in Room 17 and three others were in 
Room 44C. Two further jar handles with the same seal impression 
were uncovered in uncertain contexts. Rowe, Scarabs, 235, pi. 26 
[S5]; Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 
121 [1574], pi. 15 [8]; Ranke, Personennamen 1, 314 [5]; Ben-Tor, 
BASOR 294 (1994), 14. 

Ben-Tor, BASOR 294 (1994), 10-11. 


B35 and B3. The artefacts were probably Egyptian items 
indirectly imported into Jericho and then used as amulets 
or status identifiers. 

The vast majority of design scarabs bear Levantine 
characteristics. Egyptian designs include interlocking 
scrolls,'"" paired oblong scrolls,'"'' the smi tJ.wy sign of 
union,'"" wdJ.t eyes,'"" a lion's forepart,'"" concentric 
circles'"" and a single-line thread (Eigure 6.12).'"" Of the 
tombs with calcite-alabaster vessels. Tomb D9 contained 


Ben-Tor's Design Class 2B. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, figs 283 [17], 
284 [2], 286 [4]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 124, n. 595. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 7B3ii. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 286 
[14]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 143. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3A1. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 286 [3]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 125. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B4. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 286 [8, 
16]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 131. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B7. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, figs 286 [6], 
293 [5]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 132. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 4. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 282 [10]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 136. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 6A1. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, figs 282 [3], 
286 [3]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 138. 
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Chapter 6: Contact with the Egyptian in the Levant 



Figure 6.13. Selected stone vessels, Jericho (not to scale). After Kenyon, 
JERICHO 2, FIGS 100 [2-3,11,16-18], 154 [1-3, 5,10,12,16]. 


one scarab displaying interlocking scrolls of Egyptian 
origin,''’” while Tomb J14 produced an amethyst scarab 
with a Levantine design (Figure 6.12 [I?]).'”' Ben-Tor 
suggests that the scarab was imported with a blank base 
and then engraved locally.'”^ 

In contrast to scarab designs from Group II burials, those 
from Group III contained a limited number of Egyptian 
elements such as interlocking scrolls'”^ or a sedge plant 
(Figure 6.12 [18-19]).Hence, like the stone vessels, 
scarabs displaying Levantine characteristics became either 
in greater demand or availability to Jericho's inhabitants 
during Group Ill's MBIIB phase. 

Overall, the evidence clearly shows that Egyptian imports 
trickled into Jericho from the late MBIIA or transitional 
MBIIA-B period predominantly in the form of scarabs, 
when Egyptian influences on locally made stone vessels 
and scarabs are also apparent. During the beginning 
of the MBIIB, calcite-alabaster vessels and scarabs of 
most possible Egyptian origin increase in number and 
variety but are outnumbered by their locally produced 
counterparts. The difference in the percentage between 
Egyptian-influenced and Egyptian-made items widens 
throughout the MBIIB. Evidently, Levantine workshops 
were producing Egyptian-influenced items that were 


Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 284 [2], 

Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 288 [13]. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 149. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 2B. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 291 [3]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 159, n. 753. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B5. Kirkbride, in Jericho 2, fig. 290 [10]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 164. 


either more popular or more accessible to the locals than 
Egyptian imports. Some artisans also seemingly had access 
to Egyptian materials as, for example, an amethyst which 
was modified to display local designs. Nonetheless, a few 
Egyptian scarabs and calcite-alabaster vessels did reach 
the site, signalling Jericho's continued access to Egyptian 
products during the MBIIB. 

6.2.7 Megiddo/Mutasallim, Tell el- 

Lat.Lon. 32°35'N 35°11'E 

Refs PM 7, 380-381; Loud, Megiddo 2; Guy, Megiddo 
Tombs', Kenyon, Levant I (1969), 25-60; Tufnell, 
Levant 5 (1973), 69-82. 

Citron. Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasty / 

MBIIA to MBIIC Period 

Megiddo is strategically positioned southwest of the 
Jezreel plain on an easily navigable route from the coast to 
the Jordan Valley.'”^ Although excavations have unearthed 
wide exposures of the site's MBA material culture,'”” 
various problems related to methodology and stratigraphy 
as well as ceramic and architectural sequences have 
surfaced.'”” Tel Aviv University's renewed excavations 


Davies, Megiddo, 1. 

Schumacher, Teil el-MuteseUim 1; Watzinger, Tell el-Mutesellim 2; 
Lamon and Shipton, Megiddo 1; Loud, Megiddo 2; Guy, Megiddo 
Tombs; FJarrison, Megiddo 3. 

For a discussion of the problems, see Kenyon, Eretz-Israel 5 
(1958), 51*-60'*; Kenyon, Levant 1 (1969), 25; Muller, ZDPV S6 
(1970), 50-86; Hallote, in Archaeology of Israel, 199-214. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


continue to clarify these issues,'^* yet a cautious approach 
is necessary for material from EBIV/MBI to MBIIB strata 
uncovered during earlier excavations (Strata XV-XI). 
The Egyptian evidence from these levels is presented in 
two main bodies: stone vessels and scarabs. Ambiguous 
artefacts are discussed in Appendix A.3. 

6.2.7.1 Stone vessels 



Only four 'alabaster' vessels were retrieved from MBIIA 
and MBIIB contexts.They include two calcite-alabaster 
vessels, one a body sherd, possibly from a jar, collected 
near the MBIIA Tomb 4010 of Stratum XIII.^“ The other, 
a flask with a convex base, comes from Tomb 3095 
of MBIIB Stratum XII.Of the same stratum are an 
'alabaster' dipper juglet from tomb 4099^“^ and a gypsum- 
alabaster drop-shaped alabastron from Tomb 3111.^“ 
The vessels specify the import and imitation of Egyptian 
products between the MBIIA and MBIIB periods, the uses 
of which are associated with funerary practices. 

6.2.7.2 Scarabs and seal Impressions 

The earliest scarab is from Tomb 3143 of MBIIA 
Stratum XIV.™ It is designed with hieroglyphs in both 
horizontal and vertical settings (Eigure 6.14 [1]), which 
points to its Levantine origin, although its early date 
suggests otherwise.™ Stratum XIII tombs 3109, 3125 and 
5090 of the MBIIA also contained scarabs^®'’ displaying 
Levantine designs such as three vertical panels with glyphs 
(Figure 6.14 [2]),^'” and red crowns addorsed on a nb sign 
(Figure 6.14 [3]).™ Kenyon dates two further tombs of 
Stratum XII to an earlier phase: MBIIA Tomb 5106 with 
one scarab bearing interlocked spirals of a most possible 
late Middle Kingdom origin (Figure 6.14 [4]);^“® and 


Finkelstein, Ussishkin and Halpern, Megiddo, vols 3-5. 

These do not include two 'alabaster' vessels from Tombs 42 and 
56. While classified by Guy as MBA vessels, the tombs contain 
LBA material and so their dating cannot be confirmed. Similarly, 
a faience jar decorated with wavy bands mimicking the striations 
of calcite-alabaster was found in Tomb 912B. The tomb had both 
MBIIA as well as LBII objects. For the 'alabaster' vessels, see Guy, 
Megiddo Tombs, 186, fig. 184 [1-2], pis 107 [17], 114 [7]; Sparks, 
Stone Vessels in the Levant, 295 [192-193]. For the faience jai', see 
Guy, Megiddo Tombs, 188, fig. 185 [1], pi. 130 [15]; Weinstein, 
BASORlll {\91S), 2. 

Loud identifies the sherd as of a bowl. Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 258 
[2]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 338 [735]; Weinstein, 
BASORIM {\915), 2, n. 13. 

The tomb is assigned to Kenyon's MBII Group F. Loud, Megiddo 2, 
pi. 258 [3]; Kenyon, Levant 1 (1969), 34; Sparks, Stone Vessels in 
the Levant, 308 [351]. 

The tomb is assigned to Kenyon’s MBII Group A. Loud, Megiddo 2, 
pi. 258 [4]; Kenyon, Levant 1 (1969), 28-31; Sparks, Stone Vessels 
in the Levant, 387 [1340]. 

The tomb is assigned to Kenyon’s MBII Group D. Loud, Megiddo 2, 
pi. 258 [5]; Kenyon, Levant 1 (1969), 31; Sparks, Stone Vessels in 
the Levant, 352 [901]. 

Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 149 [1]; Tufnell, Levant^ (1973), 71, fig. 3 [126]. 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 126; Ben-Tor, BASOR 294 (1994), 11. 

Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 149 [3-6]. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 3E1. The scarab is from Tomb 3109. Loud, 
Megiddo 2, pi. 149 [3]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 135, pi. 57 [21]. 
Ben-Tor’s Design Class 3B3a. The scarab is from Tomb 5090. 
Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 149 [5]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 129, pi. 53 [32]. 
Ben-Tor’s Design Class 2B. Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 149 [48]; Tufnell, 
Levant 5 (1973), fig. 1 [6]; Kenyon, Levant 1 (1969), 26; Ben-Tor, 


Figure 6.14. Selected scarabs, Megiddo (not to scale). 
After Loud, Megiddo 2, pls 149-150. 


transitional MBIIA-B Tomb 3087 containing two scarabs 
with pseudo-hieroglyphs of a likely Levantine origin 
(Figure 6.14 [5-6]).^'" Thus, the majority of scarabs from 
these early phases show Levantine characteristics, albeit 
those influenced by Egyptian designs.^" In view of this, 
Tufnell remarks on the overall rarity of scarabs in MBIIA 
graves,^'^ advising that contact with the Egyptian was 
minor. 

An increase in the number of scarabs occurs in the 
following Strata XII and XI of the MBIIB period. 
Again, the majority are decorated with Levantine 
characteristics.^'"' Only a small number may be assigned 
an Egyptian origin. These include a private-name scarab 
from Stratum XII's Tomb 5067 inscribed with im.y-ripr.w 
hsb ih.wlw=f-snb 'steward of reckoning cattle,^'^ lufseneb' 
(Figure 6.14 [7]),^'*’ which could be an heirloom of late 
Middle Kingdom origin.^'’ Another from Stratum XII 
Tomb 4099 bears a child hieroglyph that is also suggestive 
of its Egyptian manufacture (Figure 6.14 [8]).^'® Similarly, 
the interlocking spirals of a scarab from Tomb 2135 point 
to Egypt (Figure 6.14 [9]).^'“' 

From Stratum XI are Tombs 3085 and 3110, each of 
which produced a scarab displaying Middle Kingdom 
interlocking scrolls (Figure 6.14 [11-12]).^^“ Tomb 3080 

Scarabs, 124. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3A3. Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 149 [15-16]; 
Tufnell, 5 (1973), fig. 1 [3,7]; Kenyon, 1 (1969), 28; 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 126, pi. 51 [7]. 

Not included here are contexts comprising MBIIA material as 
well as later LBA objects, such as Tombs 24 and 912B. One seal 
impression on a loom weight is also assigned to Stratum XIIIB, 
yet its design is not clear on its published photograph. See Guy, 
Megiddo Tombs, 48-50, 69-72, pis 105-106, 131 [1-14], 164 [1]. 

212 Tufnell, Levant 5 (1973), 73. 

Note that some of the tombs attributed to these strata have been 
assigned to Kenyon's Phases MBII A-D, possibly of the eaiiy 
MBIIB period. Loud, Megiddo 2, pis 149 [8-57], 150; Kenyon, 
Levant! (1969), 28-30. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 156. 

215 Ward,25 [160]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 16 [1]; Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 149 
[32]; Tufnell, Levant 5 (1973), fig. 1 [51]; Martin, Egyptian 
Administrative and Private Name Seals, 13 [85], pi. 8 [2]; Ben-Tor, 
BASOR19A {199A), 14. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 7B3ii. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 143. 

LoVid, Megiddo 2, p\. 149 [41]; Tufnell, 5 (1973), fig. 1 [13]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 143. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 2B. Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 149 [8]; Tufnell, 
Levant 5 (1973), fig. 3 [129]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 124. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 7B. Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 150 [75, 92]; 
Tufnell, Levant 5 (1973), fig. 2 [55, 59]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 143. 
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additionally contained one scarab with wdi.t eyes and a 
distinct Thirteenth Dynasty back type (Figure 6.14 [10]).^^' 

The number of scarabs possibly of Egyptian origin 
increases between the MBIIA and MBIIB periods. 
Most notable is the private-name scarab of lufseneb 
which is a definite Middle Kingdom import, though the 
circumstances through which it reached Megiddo are 
unknown. The increase in both Egyptian and Levantine 
designs from MBIIA to MBIIB contexts highlights the 
growing popularity of scarabs. The same is apparent from 
the stone vessels which are similarly of more varied forms 
and material in the MBIIB. Despite these observations, 
the Megiddo evidence does not stress direct relations with 
Egypt. It is more likely that the site's strategic position 
offered its inhabitants access to trade routes and goods 
from Egypt as well as Levantine workshops influenced by 
Egyptian art. 

6.2.8 Nagila, Tell 

Lat.Lon. 3r30'N 34°45'E 

Refs Amiran and Eitan, Archaeology 18/2 (1965), 113- 
123. 



Figure 6.15. Selected scarabs, Tell Nagila (not to scale). 

After Amiran and Eitan, Archaeology 18/2 
(1965), FIG. 15 (drawn from photographs). 


(Eigure 6.15 [6-7]).^^' All are plausibly of Levantine 
origin. Only the cross pattern and convoluted coils may 
be Egyptian imports, yet the designs are known to have 
been imitated by Levantine artisans.Thus, the published 
scarabs cannot certainly point to the import of Egyptian 
products, but denote Egyptian artistic influences on 
Levantine workshops. 


Chron. Second Intermediate Period / 

MBIIB to MBIIC Period 

Southeast of Ashkelon is the settlement of Tell Nagila. 
A detailed publication of excavations has not yet been 
produced, but reports note four or five strata dating to 
the MBIIB-C period (VII-XI), as well as a MBIIB-C 
tomb south of the tell (Tomb DT 2).^^^ Settlement finds 
purportedly include faience and 'alabaster' bottles. Prom 
Amiran and Eitan's preliminary report, it is possible to 
identify: (1) a drop-shaped alabastron with a grooved 
neck,^^^ its shape suggesting a Middle Kingdom origin;^^'* 
and (2) two white faience bottles with slightly pointed and 
decorated bases,^^^ showing affinities with vessels from 
MBIIB-C Tell el-Par'ah South and Jericho. 


Overall, the published material only indicates indirect 
links between the MBIIB-C Tell Nagila and Second 
Intermediate Period Egypt. 


Tomb DT 2's published scarabs display such designs 
as a Hathor symbol (Eigure 6.15 [1]),^^’ an antelope 
(Figure 6.15 [2]),^^* convoluted coils (Figure 6.15 [3]),^^’ 
a cross pattern (Figure 6.15 and misrendered signs 


Ben-Tor’s Design Class 3B4 and 3B7. Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 150 
[70]; Tufnell, Levant 5 (1973), fig. 2 [67]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 131- 
132, n. 638. 

Amiran and Eitan, BIES 28 (1964), 193-203; Amiran and Eitan, 
Archaeology 18/2 (1965), 113-123. 

Amiran and Eitan, Archaeology 18/2 (1965), 123, fig. 16. 

Sparks, in Cultural Interaction, 59. 

Amiran and Eitan, 18/2 (1965), 123, fig. 16. 

Petrie, Beth Pelet 1, pi. 9 [39]; Kenyon, Jericho 1, fig. 205 [16]. 
Ben-Tor’s Design Class 10D2. Amiran and Eitan, Archaeology 18/2 
(1965), fig. 15 [1]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 181-182. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 9B. Amiran and Eitan, Archaeology 18/2 
(1965), fig. 15 [2]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 175. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 6B1. Amiran and Eitan, Archaeology 18/2 
(1965), fig. 15 [3]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 139. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 5. Amiran and Eitan, Archaeology 18/2 
(1965), fig. 15 [4]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 137. 


Ben-Tor's Design Class 3A3. Amiran and Eitan, Archaeology 18/2 
(1965), fig. 15 [6-7]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 126, 160. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 137, 139, 169-170. 
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6.3 The Northern Levant: Lebanon and West Syria 

6.3.1 'Arqa, Tell 

Lat.Lon. 34°31'N 36°02'E 

Refs Charaf, in Interconnections in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, 295-297, pi. 2 [5-6]; Kopetzky, 
AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 23; Kopetzky, TeD 20, 
165. 

Chron. Mid-Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasty / 

Late MBIIA to MBIIC Period 

Tell 'Arqa is located in the coastal 'Akkar Plain of 
modem Lebanon. Excavations have unearthed a fortified 
settlement of which only a section has been explored.^^^ 
A small number of Egyptian ceramics have thus far been 
identified from its late MBIIA to MBIIC Level 13. 
Three fragmentary vessels were found in loci of a late 
MBIIA room in a large buildingF^^ (1) fragments of a base 
belonging to a Type 3 Egyptian zir akin to those of the mid- 
Twelfth to mid-Thirteenth Dynasty;^^'’ (2) the upper part of 
a Marl C-1 jar with a corrugated neck, the low position 
of the first ridge beneath its rim paralleling forms of the 
mid-Thirteenth to mid-Fifteenth Dynasty; and (3) the 
rim and neck of a third Marl C jar with a slightly narrower 
corrugated neck that also finds similarities to jars from the 
mid-Thirteenth to mid-Fifteenth Dynasty. 

The Egyptian ceramics indicate contact with the Middle 
Kingdom and/or the early Second Intermediate Period. 
While the precise function of their contexts cannot yet be 
determined, they were evidently collected from occupation 
levels, indicating that the site's inhabitants received and 
utilised Egyptian storage containers for non-funerary 
purposes. 


6.3.2 Burak, Tell el- 

Lat.Lon. 33°29'N 35°20'E 

Refs Kamlah and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 17-34; 
Sader and Kamlah, NEA 73/2-3 (2010), 130- 
141; Sader, in Interconnections in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, 177-186. 

Chron. Middle Kingdom / MBIIA Period 

Tell el-Burak is situated on the Mediterranean coast near 
Sidon.^^’ A joint expedition by the American University of 
Beirut and the University of Tubingen has identified an 
MBA site represented by a monumental fortified building 
or 'palace'.^'*® Two archaeological phases have been 
discerned. The first, based on preliminary radiocarbon 
results, is dated to the beginning of the MBA,^"^' and the 
second is of the MBIIA period.The structure yielded a 
few finds, indicating that it was either never inhabited or 
only utilised for a short period of time. One such find is an 
unpublished scarab from Room 1 displaying an antelope 
with legs bent inwards under the body, above which is a 
’^nh sign.^"^^ The design finds a very close parallel with a 
scarab of Mlinar's Type II from a Tell el-Dab'a tomb of 
Strata G/1-3 (Tomb The parallel suggests that the 
Tell el-Burak scarab could be an Egyptian import, perhaps 
from Thirteenth Dynasty Tell el-Dab'a. 

The filling of the structure's Room 10 between Occupational 
Phases 1 and 2 has preserved wall paintings displaying 
Egyptian influences (Plate 4). These influences are most 
apparent in the methods utilised for the preparation of 
the paintings and the represented motifs. The employed 
techniques included covering the walls with two layers of 
plaster, the outer being of smooth white lime plaster, and 
then painting red sketch drawings and guidelines using 
brushes.^''^ Such techniques, particularly of the red sketch 
drawings, are inspired by Egyptian artistic methods for 
preparing mudbrick walls to receive paintings.^"''’ After the 


Sader, in Interconnections in the Ea.stem Mediterranean, 111. 

The function of the building is not entirely clear. A connection to 
the Sidonian kingdom is highly likely, with excavators postulating 
the building's possible defensive purpose or connection to the 
management of maritime trade. A funerary function or a connection 
with ancestral worship is also likely. Personal communication 
with Helene Sader; Sader, in Interconnections in the Ea.stem 
Mediterranean, 177-186; Finkbeiner and Sader, BAAL 5 (2001), 
173-194; Kamlah and Sader, BAAL 1 (2003), 145-173; Kamlah and 
Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 32; Sader and Kamlah, NEA 1312-3 (2010), 
130-141. 

K a mlah and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 25-27. 

Ceramics from the second phase suggest a short time span from 
Occupational Phase 1. Kamlah and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 25-27. 
Personal communication with Helene Sader. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 9B. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 95, pi. 30 [2]; 
Mlinar, in Scarabs of the Second Millennium BC, 116, fig. 5 [1]. 
Personal examination of a photograph provided by Helene Sader. 
See also Figure 6.24 [20] for another parallel from Sidon, although 
from MBIIB Phase 6. 

K a mlah and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 30. 

Sader notes that the method of applying plaster derives from 
Egyptian and local traditions (personal communication with Helene 
Sader). Red guidelines are also attested at other sites such as Ebla and 
Qatna in modem Syria. See Smith, Egyptian Sculpture and Painting, 


™ Thalmann, Tell Arqa 1; Thalmann, NEA 73/2-3 (2010), 86-101. 

™ As mentioned in the introduction (Chapter 1.5.2), the tripartite 
division of the MBA (MBIIA, MBIIB and MBIIC) does not 
completely apply to the archaeological sites in modern Lebanon. 
Thalmann has favoured the attribution of Level 14/Phase N to the 
'MBI' while Level 13/Phase M is to the 'MBIT. For more on the 
chronology and comparative stratigraphy of sites in Lebanon, see 
Charaf, in Archaeology of the Levant, 434-437, table 29.1. 

Loci 02/301 and 02/308. The room is beneath a LBIA tower of 
Level 12. Charaf, in Interconnections in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
295; Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 23; Kopetzky, TeD 20, 
165. 

Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 (2007/2008), 23; Kopetzky, TeD 20, 264- 
265, pis 14,39, 76, 113, 161. 

™ Charaf, in Interconnections in the Eastern Mediterranean, 295- 
297, pi. 2 [5]; Forstner-Muller and Kopetzky, in Interconnections 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, 147, fig. 6 [3]. 

Charaf, in Interconnections in the Eastern Mediterranean, 297, 
pi. 2 [6], 
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walls were prepared, the scenes were painted with such 
pigments as red ochre, lime white, vegetal black and, 
significantly, Egyptian blue, which could have been either 
imported from Egypt or reproduced on site.^"^’ 

As for the paintings themselves, the only uncovered 
preserved scenes are on the south and east walls. They 
feature geometric as well as figurative motifs.^"'® The 
section left of the entrance is divided into two registers 
by a frieze of three horizontal rows bordered in black 
(Plate 4a). The middle row is decorated with circles filled 
with red lozenges^'^’ while the upper and lower rows are 
each decorated with rectangular blocks of red and blue. 
The blocks are further divided by five vertical strips of 
black-white-black in a manner reminiscent of the Egyptian 
banded frieze. While the latter commonly borders the entire 
wall, the Tell el-Burak frieze separates the wall's registers. 
It would thus seem that the artist(s) had appropriated an 
Egyptian motif for use in a non-Egyptian way. 

The same is the case with one figurative element. The 
upper register to the left of Room 9's entrance depicts 
at least two black dogs wearing red collars (Plate 4a). 
One dog is clearly shown, its muzzle open and forelegs 
stretched, as if in a hunting stance. Sader observes that the 
dog is portrayed in the same manner and even the same 
red collar as that of Khnumhotep IPs dog from the north 
wall of his Beni Hassan tomb.^^° Other figurative elements 
that have been linked to Egyptian parallels are a standing 
goat leaning its forelegs on a tree, a type of red kilt worn 
by the portrayed men (Plate 4b), the acacia branches and 
leaves painted on the floor and ceiling(?) of Room 10, and 
the chequered design of the floor.While these designs 
are attested in Egypt, they cannot be specifically identified 
as uniquely Egyptian; the goat's stance is common across 
the Mediterranean,the winding tree being distinctive 
in form; the preserved red kilts and chequered design are 
too fragmentary to provide an accurate comparison; and 
the acacia plant is known to have grown in the Levant^^^ 
and so could represent local trees. Thus, until more of 
Room lO's paintings are uncovered, the inspiration behind 
these designs remains uncertain. 

Nonetheless, some painting tools and preparation 
techniques are clearly influenced by Egyptian prototypes. 


The banded frieze and the hunting dogs also display 
striking counterparts in Egyptian wall scenes, but they 
were evidently modified for the room's unique scene. 
So, it is likely that the artist(s) were not Egyptian but 
knowledgeable in Egyptian designs. The evidence 
additionally suggests that they were trained in Egyptian 
art either indirectly by non-Egyptian artisans teaching 
Egyptian techniques or directly by Egyptian artists. The 
representation of the hunting dogs would in fact favour 
the latter. Hence, the wall paintings at Tell el-Burak may 
represent direct Egyptian influences. Together with the 
imported scarab, they offer evidence for contact between 
the MBIIA site and the Middle Kingdom. 

6.3.3 Byblos / Jbeil 

Lat.Lon. 34°08'N 35°38'E 

Refs PM 7, 386-392; Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte; 
Dunand, Byblos 1-5. 

Cliron. Twelfth to Eifteenth Dynasty / 

MBIIA to MBIIC Period 

The EBA and MBA periods at the coastal city of 
Byblos are represented by a wealth of data reflecting a 
thriving harbour city with strong links to Cyprus, the 
Aegean, Mesopotamia and Egypt.Since at least the 
Eirst Egyptian Dynasty, intermittent contact with Egypt 
contributed to the city's growing association with cedar 
wood and its products, as well as its reverence to Baalat- 
Gebel, a goddess equated with Hathor, lady of Byblos. 
Poorly excavated, Byblos's stratigraphy does not take into 
account the site's topographic features or contemporaneous 
stratigraphic phases.The publication of contextual data 
is also lacking in detail, creating difficulties in determining 
artefacts' chronological attributions.^^*’ The inadequate 
excavation methods have further complicated dating such 
artefacts as the MBA or EBA pseudo-hieroglyphic texts, 
or scarabs bearing MBIIB to MBIIC Levantine designs. 
Due to these chronological qualms, the following presents 
pertinent Egyptian(-influenced) material that is generally 
agreed to belong to the MBA. The evidence occurs in: 
(1) cultic buildings; and (2) the royal tombs. 


For a recent overview on Byblos and its trade relations, see Aubet, 
Commerce and Colonization, 201-265. 

Dunand, Byblos 1, 6-10; Negbi and Moskowitz, BASOR 184 
(1966), 22.' 

For more on the problems in the excavations and their publications, 
see Saghieh, Byblos', Burke, MBA Fortification Strategies, 192, n. 4. 
For more on the texts, see Dunand, Byblia Grammata', Dhorme, 
Syria 25 (1946-1948), 1-35; Dunand,' BMB 30 (1978), 51-59; 
Mendenhall, Syllabic Inscriptions', Sass, Genesis of the Alphabet, 74, 
86-87, ns 48,58; Hoch, JSSEA 20 (1990), 115-124; Colless, AMES 30 
(1992), 55-102; Hoch, JARCE 32 (1995), 59-65; Woudhuizen, UF 39 
(2007), 689-756; Best and Rietveld, UF 42 (2010), 15-40. 

“S Dunand, Byblos 1, pis 127 [2835], 128 [2443], 129 [1227], 130 
[1400]. The scarabs' uncertain dating has led Ben-Tor to note that 
Byblos did not receive Egyptian imports or produce Egyptian- 
influenced products during the Second Intermediate Period (Ben- 
Tor, in Synchronisation of Civilisations, 246, n. 20; Ben-Tor, 
Scarabs, 188, n. 265). 


247; Brysbaert, E&L 12 (2002), 100-101; Pfalzner, m Archaologie 
und Geschichte, 99; Robins, Art of Ancient Egypt, 27; Kanawati 
and Woods, Artists of the Old Kingdom, 39-40; di Ludovico and 
Ramazzotti, in Proceedings of the 7"' International Congress 2, 291. 
™ Kamlah and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 30. 

Kamlah and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 30, figs 7, 15; Sader and 
Kamlah, NEA 73/2-3 (2010), fig. 13. 

™ Eor similar lozenges, see those inlaid along the border of a pendant 
from Royal Tomb II at Byblos (Chapter 6.3.3.2, Eigure 6.18). 

In fact, the dog appears on the same register as that of Khnumhotep IPs 
Asiatics (Plate 2). Sader and Kamlah, NEA 73/2-3 (2010), 138, 
fig. 13; Sader, in Interconnections in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
182; Kamlah and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 32. 

Kamlah and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 32; Sader, in Interconnections 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, 182; Sader and Kamlah, NEA 73/2-3 
(2010), 138. 

Bushnell, in Postgraduate Cypriot Archaeology, 65-76. 

Gale et al., in Ancient Egyptian Materials and Technology, 335. 
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A. 


B. 



Figure 6.16. Decoration on (a) sheath and (b) dagger handle, Temple of Obelisks, Byblos (not to scale) 
(drawn from photographs). 



6.3.3.1 The cultic buildings 


The Temple of Obelisks, is recognised as an MBA 
building and features a small sanctuary of 26 obelisks. 
One preserves the inscription 

Hr.w-s^=f-RTw 

hl.ty-^ n{.y) Kpny Ibsmw whm ^nh ® htm.ty nsw=f Kwkwn 
si Rtt mi’^-hrw beloved of Horshafra, count of Kpny,^^ 
’Ibsmw, repeating life; the seal-bearer of his king, Kwkwn, 
son of Rtt, justified'.^*' Following the Egyptian tradition 
of honorific transposition, the epithet mry Hr-s’^=f-R’^.w 
should be placed after’/Mmw's name,^*’^ but the engraver(s) 
did not follow this custom, suggesting the obelisk's local 
manufacture. The title htm.ty nsw=f was also used instead 
of the Egyptian htm.ty bi.ty.^^^ Perhaps the term bi.ty, 'king 
of Lower Egypt', was not applicable as there was no such 
king in Byblos. Its replacement with nsw=f could instead 
refer to a local title translated to the Egyptian. 


inscription: 

[Q]w 




The temple additionally produced a bas-relief fragment 
displaying an individual seated on an Egyptian-style 
stool, possibly with lion legs.^'’'* Before him is the 
restored 

( 2 ) 


^%..Shm-]f-RTw 
Nfr-\htp [...] ® [...] R'^.w-Hr.w-ih.ty di^f [dw^i[.t=f\ R'^.w 
K nb hi.ty-^ n(.y) Kpn 'Intn whm Y’nh] iri n hi.ty-'^ [Ryn 
mi’'-hrw\ '<'>[... Sekhemkhara Noferhotep (Noferhotep 
I)...]; ® [...] Ra-Horakhty, that he may give [his praise] (to) 
Ra every day, the count of Kpn, 'Intn,^^^ repeating [life], 
born to the count,^'’'’ [Ryn, justified]'.^'’’ If the restoration 
is correct, the relief offers a chronological synchronism 


Dunand, Byblos 2, 643, 651, fig. 707; Dunand, Byblos. Its History, 
Ruins and Legends, 50-54. 

““ Ward, Index, 107 [882]. 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 32 [2]; Montet, Kemi 16 (1962), 89-90, fig. 5. 
Ryholt, Political Situation, 89. 

Ryholt, Political Situation, 89. 

Personal examination of the relief, cun'ently exhibited at the 
National Museum of Beirut, Lebanon. Dunand, Byblos 1, 197-198, 
pi. 30 [3065]; Montet, Kemi 1 (1928), 90-93, figs'8-9. 

Ward,/ndex, 107 [882]. 

Ward, Index, 104 [864]. 

™ Many glyphs are now unidentifiable. The reconstruction is based on 
Dunand. Byblos 1, 197-198, pi. 30 [3065]; Montet, Kemi 1 (1928), 
90-93, figs 8-9. Transliteration and translation are by the author. 


between Noferhotep I and 'Intn,^^^ denoting the latter's use 
of the title hi.ty-^n{.y)Kpn during Dynasty 13. Ryholt notes 
that the title shows 'Intn's subordination to Noferhotep I 
and Elammini suggests that ’Intn is paying homage to the 
Egyptian king.^® But, not enough of the text survives to 
assess the exact nature of political relations between the 
two individuals. 

The floor of the courtyard and cella of the Temple of 
Obelisks yielded eight foundation deposits of artefacts 
buried either for safekeeping or as offerings.^’” Some 
artefacts bearing Egyptian influences include; small 
human figurines (e.g. women wearing the Hathoric 
wig^’’ and a child with a finger to the mouth);^’^ deities 
(e.g. Bes^’^ and Hathor);^’'* and animals (e.g. hippos,^’^ a 
crocodile,^^^ felines,^’^ hedgehogs,^’* baboons,^’® and a 
sphinx).^®" Panels with Egyptian signs, such as crocodiles, 
baboons and wdi.t eyes, were also found.Possibly 
imported are a headed pendant seal, the base inscribed 
with im.y-ri pr.w Wsir ’’nh-nfr 'steward of 

Osiris,^®^ Ankhnofer',^®^ and a private-name scarab naming 
PI Q S-{n)-'^sr. t 'Senwosret'.^*'* Also of interest is a dagger 
and sheath of gold, ivory and silver (Eigure 6.16).^*^ The 
sheath is decorated on each side with a figure riding 


Montet, Kemi 1 (1928), 92-93; Kitchen, Orientalia 36 (1967), 44-52. 
Ryholt, Political Situation, 87; Flammini, Tel Aviv 37 (2010), 159. 
Dunand, Byblos 2, 643-651, pis 90-141; Seeden, Standing Armed 
Figurines. 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pis 94 [15372], 99 [15366]. 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 97 [15312]. 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 95 [15377]. 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 164 [12166]. 

Dunand, 2, pis 99 [15142], 100 [15121, 15124-15125], 101 

[15138-15139], 102 [15140, 15153, 15156]. 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 102 [15156]. 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pis 103 [15228, 15244, 15236, 15303], 104 
[15241], 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 107 [15288, 15294, 15297]. 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 108 [15178, 15194, 15220, 15306]. 

Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 116 [14499]. 

2'* Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 95 [15462-15463]. 

282 Ward also translates it as 'overseer of the temple of Osiris' (Ward, 
Index, 23 [146]). 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 65 [3]; Martin, Egyptian Administrative 
and Private-Name Seals, 31 [392], pis 43 [3], 47B [8-9]; Dunand, 
Byblos 2, pi. 95 [15378]. 

Ranke, Personnenamen 1, 279 [1]. The illegible title has been 
transliterated by Dunand as nb nhn (Dunand, Byblos 2, 860, 
pi. 134 [16746]) and by Martin as w^h (.^) kj (Martin, Egyptian 
Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 98 [1259], pi. 33 [42]). 

-'5 Dunand, Byblos 2, pis 114 [5], 117 [14443], 118 [14442]. 
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Chapter 6: Contact with the Egyptian in the Levant 


an equid before a row of animals and bearers, while the 
dagger's hilt portrays a standing figure in a short kilt and 
an itf-\\ke crown. The individuals are illustrated in the 
Egyptian profile-view,^*'^ but the stance of some animals, 
such as the antelope and attacking lion, borrows from the 
Near Eastern tradition.^*^ 

Another cultic structure, the Syrian Temple, yielded 
the so-called 'Montet Jar'.^** The jar's contents portray 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian and Levantine traits.^*^ Egyptian 
finds were of Old Kingdom to early Middle Kingdom 
date.^*'* They include: amulets and pendants of a female 
head, an ibis and baboons; Egyptian-style cylindrical, 
barrel, ring and spheroid beads; and a large collection of 
scarabs and seals.^®' While some favour a later date for 
the jar,^'*^ Ward and Tufnell present a compelling case for 
its EBIV/MBI to MBIIA date.^’* The Egyptian items may 
have arrived at Byblos through 'trade, barter, booty or as 
personal souvenirs'.The jar's contents were possibly also 
collected over time and then later deposited at the temple. 

6.33.2 The royal tombs 

Around 20 rock-cut tombs were discovered, nine of which 
are classified as tombs of Byblos's royalty.Of these, 
three were found intact (Tombs Till), one was plundered in 
modem times (Tomb IV), and five were looted in antiquity 
(Tombs V-IX)."'’*' Tombs I-IV and VI-IX are dated to the 
MBA while Tomb V contained Iron Age finds. Most 
tombs feature a rock-cut shaft leading to a burial chamber 
containing the funerary equipment. Such architecture may 
reflect Egyptian influences, yet the lack of comparable royal 
tombs in the area restricts assessing when the architectural 
elements were first used in the Levant. 

Tomb I 

Tomb I's chamber yielded one calcite-alabaster flask 
with a convex base and a small 'alabaster' jar.^’’ The 
sarcophagus contained a necklace with amethyst beads,^'** 
an amethyst scarab mounted on a gold ring,^^^ fragments of 


Hansen, AJA 73/3 (1969), 282-283. 

Hansen, AJA 73/3 (1969), 282-283. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 127-139. 

Tufnell and Ward, Syria 43 (1966), 165-241. 

™ Tufnell and Ward, Syria 43 (1966), 187-188, 196, 200-204, 220-225. 

Tufnell and Ward, 5>'ria 43 (1966), 165-241, figs 2-5, pis 13-14, 16. 
™ Albright, BASOR 184 (1966), 27; O'Connor, World 

Archaeology 6/1 (1974), 33; O'Connor, JSSEA 15 (1987), 38-40; 
Kemp and Memllees, Minoan Pottery, 44-46. 

Tufnell and Ward, Syria 43 (1966), 165-241; Ward, Berytus 26 
(1978), 37-53; Ward, AJA 91/4 (1987), 509-512; Ben-Tor, in 
Ancient Egyptian and Mediterranean Studies, 1-17. 

™ Tufnell and Ward, Syria 43 (1966), 225. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte. Several more burials have been 
identified in recent times, some near the vicinity of the royal tombs, 
but no archaeological excavations have yet been carried out. See 
Frost, BAAL 5 (2001), 197; Frost, AHL 15 (2002), 76. See also 
Salles, in Biblo, 49-71. 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 18-26. 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 159 [612-613]; Virolleaud, Syria 3 
(1922), 277-278, pis 62 [1-2], 66 [2]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the 
Levant, 308 [344], 388 [1354], 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 169 [623]; Virolleaud, Syria 3 (1922), 286. 
™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 171 [640], pi. 96 [640]; Virolleaud, 


a gold wsh collar,*™ and the soles of a pair of silver sandals 
postulated to be in the Egyptian style.*”' An obsidian and 
gold cylindrical jar was also found.*”* Two cartouches on 


either side of the top of its lid belong to (e—j A/'- 
Mj'^.t-R'^.w 'Nimaatra (Amenemhat III)'. As such, scholars 
have correlated the tomb's date with Amenemhat Ill's 
reign,*”* despite the fact that the cartouche only provides a 
terminus post quem. The buried individual was evidently 
provided with prestigious Egyptian items within his tomb 
and sarcophagus, most of which are personal adornments, 
insinuating that the elite may have worn Egyptian regalia. 


Tomb II 


The same case is observable in Tomb II. Egyptian-style 
adornments include a gold wsh collar,*”'' an amethyst 
bead,*”* amethyst scarabs mounted on gold rings and 
a bracelet,*”” a gold amulet representing two female 
Hathor(?) figures,*”* fragments of a pair of silver Egyptian- 
style(?) sandals at the feet of the interred,*”* and two gold 
uraei probably belonging to now-lost diadems.*”” The tomb 
also produced a pectoral depicting a falcon flanked by two 
opposing seated individuals, each with an *(Tcrown and a 
mace (Eigure 6.17).*'” The thick-set, disproportionate, legs 
of the figures could indicate either a late Middle Kingdom 
date or local manufacture. 

Another jewellery piece found on the body of the buried 
individual is a pendant portraying a lozenge-filled border 
surrounding a hpr beetle, a falcon and a cartouche naming 
Ypsmw-lb (Eigure 6.18).*" Due to the glyphs' substandard 
carving and multi-directional layout,*'* a Levantine origin 
is proposed,*'* suggesting that locals were knowledgeable 
in Egyptian art and language. Another locally made object 
is a gold belt decorated with a central ’’nh sign and the 
repeated symbols signalling the adoption of 

hieroglyphs in local elite fashion. Other Egyptian-style 
products of uncertain origin are a silver mirror with a 


Syria 3 (1922), 286, pi. 65. 

Montet, Byblos et I’Egypte, 167 [621-622], 169 [623], pi. 96 [621- 
622]; Virolleaud, Syria 3 (1922), 287, pi. 65 [5]. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 173 [650], pi. 101 [650]; Virolleaud, 
Syria 3 (1922), 284, fig. 5 [13]. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 155-157 [610], 169 [623]; pis 88-89 
[610]; Virollaud, Syria 3 (1922), 284-285, pi. 67 [1]; Sparks, Stone 
Vessels in the Levant, 382. 

See Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 285; Albright, BASOR 176 
(1964), 39; Kitchen, Orientalia 36 (1967), 40, 48, 53; Hansen, 
AJA 73/3 (1969), 282; Nigro, in Interconnections in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, 160-161, table 2. 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 167 [620], pi. 95 [620]. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 169 [625], 

“ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 170 [636], 171 [641-642], pis 96 [641- 
642], 97 [636], 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 185-186 [707], pi. 94 [707], 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 173 [651], pi. 101 [651]. 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 172 [647-648], pi. 98 [647-648]. 

’"> Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 162-164 [617], pi. 93 [617], 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 165-166 [618], pi. 97 [618]; Dunand, 
Byblos. Its History, Ruins and Legends, 68-69. 

The name is read from right to left as if in two horizontal lines. The 
cartouche, however, is facing the opposite direction. 

Smith, AJA 73/3 (1969), 279. 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 171-172 [644], pi. 98 [644], 
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Rise of the Hyksos 



Figure 6.17. Pectoral, Royal Tomb II, Byblos 
(drawn from photograph). 



Figure 6.18. Pectoral, Royal Tomb II, Byblos 
(drawn from photograph). 


papyriform handle,^'^ a gold spoon with the arm shaped 
as a bird's head,^''’ a similar gold and silver spoon,^'’ a 
small bronze papyriform column,^'* two bronze and one 
gold papyriform cup,^'’ as well as two fragments of a drop¬ 
shaped 'alabaster'jar. 

Tomb II contained three additional inscribed items. 
The first, a bronze Levantine scimitar sword, 
was retrieved from the right hand of the buried 
individual.Neatly incised texts on both faces of 
the sword are <'> = 

n{.y) Kpny Ypsmw-ib 

whm ^nh ® iri n hi.ty-^’Ibsmw mi^-hnv count of Kpny, 
Ypsmw-ib, repeating life, born to the count, Ibsmw, 
justified'. Each glyph is well-executed, yet the neck of 
the hlty sign in (1) is decorated with a disproportionately 
lengthened neck, a beak-like nose and no ears, indicating 
that the inscription was likely produced locally. 


The second inscribed item is a cylindrical jar of grey 
stone.The shape may be dated to the late Twelfth or 
Thirteenth Dynasty,which is supported by the mention 


of a ruler on its lid; 


hm.w 


'^nh(.w) np~ nfr yI W.w Imn-m-hi.t ''nh(.w) d.t 'offerings; 
may the good god, son of Ra, Amenemhat live, may he live 
eternally'. The vessel is evidently an imported item from 
the reign of an Amenemhat. 


Montet, Byblos et i'Egypte, 161 [616], pis 92-93 [616]. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 185 [705], pi. 103 [705]. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 185 [706], pi. 103 [706]. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 184 [699], pi. 105 [699]. 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 184-185 [700-702], pis 104 [700], 105 
[701-702], 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 195 [785], fig. 86; Sparks, Stone Vessels 
in the Levant, 292 [154], 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 174-177 [653], pis 99-100. 

Ward, Index, 107 [882], 

Ward, Index, 104 [864], 

™ Personal examination of the artefact currently at the National 
Museum of Beirut, Lebanon. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 159 [614], pi. 91, fig. 70; Sparks, Stone 
Vessels in the Levant, 315 [436]. 

Ahrens, JAEI 4/2 (2012), 1-2. 


The third inscribed artefact is an obsidian and gold chest.^^’ 
Its lid is inscribed with ( 

^nh{.w) ntr nfr nb t^.wy nsw.t bi.ty MY.t-hrw-R’'.w mry Tm 
nb Iwn di{.w) ’^nh mi R^.w d-t 'may the good god, lord of the 
two lands, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Maatkherura 
(Amenemhat IV), beloved of Atum, lord of Heliopolis, live. 
May he be given life like Ra, eternally'. The cartouche has 
been used to correlate the tomb's date with Amenemhat I Vs 
reign;^^* however, it only supplies a terminus post quern. 

Eollowing Montet's MBIIA dating of the tombs. 
Tomb I would belong to 'Ibsmw, contemporary of 
Amenemhat III, and Tomb II would belong to his son, 
Ypsmw-ib, contemporary of Amenemhat IV.^^® A familial 
relation between the individuals buried in the two tombs 
is highly likely considering that they share a passageway. 
However, chronological correlations with Amenemhat III 
and IV cannot be proven by each tomb's respective finds. 
While it is possible that the two Twelfth Dynasty kings 
each sent gifts to the rulers of Byblos, it is equally likely 
that the items were heirlooms or that the Byblite elite 
received them at the same time, perhaps as gifts from later 
Egyptian rulers or as looted items. 

Tombs Ill-IVand VI-IX 

Meagre finds from Tombs III-IX include; 

• Tomb III; a wsh collar,amethyst scarabs mounted 
on gold jewellery^^' and a calcite-alabaster conical 
alabastron;^^^ 


™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 157-159 [611], pis 88-90 [611], 

328 For references, see n. 303. 

™ For references, see n. 303. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 166-167 [619], pis 95-96 [619], 
Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 170 [639], 171 [643], fig. 76, pis 92 
[639], 96 [643]. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 196 [786], pi. 118 [786]; Sparks, Stone 
Vessels in the Levant, 297 [221], 
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Chapter 6: Contact with the Egyptian in the Levant 


• Tomb IV: ^ 


an 'alabaster' drop-shaped 


vessel and other 'alabaster' fragments, two 
of which belong to one vessel inscribed with 


I MM 

kin(.y) Ir.y-p^.t hi.ty-''hki hkkw hkty-''n{.y) Kpn[y...^ 
tn whin ''nh nb imih for the ky of the nobleman, 
the count,^^"* ruler of rulers, count of Kpny,^^^ 
repeating life, possessor of reverence';”^ 


Tomb VI: an 'alabaster' drop-shaped vessel along 
with a faience cup;^-’^ 


• Tomb VII: a hs faience vase with glyphs reading 
1 ^ Ml his.wt 'ruler of foreign lands' 
(Figure 6.19),”* as well as amethyst beads and 
pieces;*” 


• Tomb VIII: a blue faience cup and 'alabaster' 
fragments;*'*® and 


TomblX:*'** calcite-alabaster drop-shaped alabastra, 
a calcite-alabaster flask, a conical faience vessel 
with ( hi.ty-’’ n{.y) Kpny 'Ih 'count of 
Kpny, Ib', and a M-faience vase with ( 


Ibsmw whm ''nh [...] 'Ibsmw, repeating life [...]'.* 


As most of the tombs were plundered, the quantity of finds 
should not be regarded as a decrease in contacts or Egyptian 
influence. In fact, the remaining items are similar in type 
to those of Tombs Til, being predominantly cosmetic 
vessels and personal adornments. The calcite-alabaster 
and amethyst artefacts could be Egyptian imports, whereas 
the inscribed pieces of Tombs IV and IX are probably local 
due to their inclusion of titles and names of Byblos's elite. 


A note on the tombs' date 


Since the tombs' publication, scholars have agreed with 
Montet's dating: Tomb I was assigned to Amenemhat Ill's 
reign; Tomb II to Amenemhat IV; Tomb III to the early 
Thirteenth Dynasty; and Tombs IV and VI-IX were dated 
to the early Second Intermediate Period.*'** Yet, the dating 
of Tombs I and II are not certain and no inscription from 
the tombs specifically connects a Byblite ruler with 


™ Thi'ee scai'abs are attributed to the tomb but are of uncertain context. 
Montet, Byblos et t'Egypte, 197-199, fig. 88; Montet, Syria 8 (1927), 
85-92, figs 1-2, 7; Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private- 
Name Seals, 19 [174a], 105 [13’54], pis 17 [19], 19 [14]. 

™ Ward, Index, 104 [864]. 

Ward,/ndex, 107 [882]. 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 196 [787], pi. 117 [787]; 199 [788]; 
Montet, Kemi 16 (1962), 95, fig. 6; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the 
Levant, 292 [155], 338 [733]. 

™ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 207 [820-821], pi. 122 [820]. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 208 [826], fig. 94. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Eppte, 209 [831], 210 [836], pi. 121 [831, 836]. 
““ Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 210 [843-845]. 

The items were found removed from their original context, possibly 
by looters, and may have belonged to connecting Tomb VIII. 
Dunand, Byblos. Its History, Ruins and Legends, 67. 

Ward, Index, 107 [882]; Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 211 [846-848], 
212 [852-853], pis 122 [846-848], 123 [852-853]; Sparks, Stone 
Vessels in the Levant, 208 [345], 292 [156-157]. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 285-286. See n. 303. 



Figure 6.19. Fragment of a faience vase, Royal 
Tomb VII, Byblos. After Montet, 
Byblos etl'egypte, fig. 94. 


an Egyptian king. Some have correctly noted that the 
published Levantine ceramics, metal vessels and jewellery 
forms argue for placing Tombs Till to the late MBIIA 
or MBIIB period, and Tombs IV and VI-IX between 
the MBIIB and MBIIC periods.*'*^ Recently, Kopetzky 
identified three vessels from photographs in Montet's 
publication as of Egyptian origin. One jar from either 
Tombs I, II or III bears characteristics of a mid-Thirteenth 
to Eifteenth Dynasty zir type*'** while the other two vessels, 
possibly from Tombs IV or VI-IX, are of Eifteenth to early 
Eighteenth Dynasty shapes.*'*® Such evidence warns that 
the traditional dating of the tombs cannot be accepted. 
Evidently, late MBIIA to MBIIC artefacts and Thirteenth 
to Eifteenth Dynasty imports were deposited in the burials, 
implying contact between Egypt and Byblos after the 
MBIIA. Hence, Tombs TII are cautiously assigned here to 
the MBIIA, Tomb III is to the late MBIIA to MBIIB and 
Tombs IV, VI-IX are to the MBIIB to MBIIC period. 

6.3.3.3 Other 

Based on similarities in names, one fragmentary 
hieroglyphic stela of unknown context may be linked with 
individuals mentioned on Tomb II's scimitar. It reads:*'** 


(x+l)( 






(x+4) 





[...] mnh.wt sntr [...] [...] Yp''smw-ib whm '^nh Iri n 

[hi.ty-'^ 'Ibsmw mi^-hriv In hi.ty-'' 'Ibsmw mY-lirw [...] 
''**hnkl=f in hi.ty-'' n(.y) Kp{n) Yp''smw-ib whm "nh mn.wt (?) kn 
(.7) rnp.t 2 ibd I smw sw 1 


™ Tufnell, Berytus 18 (1969), 5-33; Dever, in Magnolia Dei, 11, 27, 
n. 69; Gerstenblith, Levant at the Beginning of the MBA, 38-41, 
103; Ward, AJA 91/4 (1987), 528-529; Lilyquist, BASOR 290-291 
(1993), 41-44; Ben-Tor, in Bilderals Quellen, 182-183. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, pi. 124 (back row, fourth vessel from 
the left); Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 225. 

The jars could also be from the 'Tombeau de particuliers'. Montet, 
Byblos et I'Egypte, pi. 124 (back row, third vessel from the left; 
third row, fourth vessel from the left); Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in 
the Lebanon, 225. 

Transcription either follows the figure or the text as presented in 
Montet, Kemi 17 (1964), fig. 5; Kitchen, BMB 20 (1967), 149-153. 
Transliterations and translations are by the author. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


[...] clothes, incense [...] [...}Yp''smw-lb, repeating life, 

born to [the count], justified. It is the count Ihsmw, 

justified [...], fr+^’it is he who protects. It is the count of Kp(n), 
Yp''smw-lh, repeating life, who fully completed(?), year 2, 
month 1 of smw, day 1. 

Hoch identifies the use of hieratic in the text which, 
if contemporaneaous with Tomb II, would infer that 
MBIIA scribes were trained in both hieroglyphic and 
hieratic scripts.^"** The inscription additionally implies the 
utilisation of the Egyptian calendar in Byblos.^"*^ 

Other private tombs of the MBA yielded Egyptian- 
style scarabs.A tomb outside one of the city's gates, 
beneath a rampart, produced two scarabs. One of lapis- 

lazuli is inscribed with jf | ^ IJ'f" w^r(.Pv) 
O n{.y) niw.t Mrw-nfr whm ^nh 'chief administrator of 
a city,^^‘ Merunofer,^^^ repeating life'.^^^ The second 
scarab reads it-np~ Mnt(w)-m-hlt 'god's 

father,Montuemhat'.^^^ The scarabs are most likely late 
Middle Kingdom imports or heirlooms. They were found 
alongside a jar identified as an Egyptian zir of the first 
half of Dynasty 13^®'’ while the rampart itself has been 
assigned to the MBIIB-C,^^’ suggesting that the tomb is of 
this period or slightly earlier. 

Worthy of mention are six scarabs and one cylinder 
sealing bearing the names of rulers with the title 'count of 
Byblos'.^^* The sealing comes from Alalakh and follows the 
style of the Northern Levantine Green Jasper Workshop.^^’ 
The text on the sealing has been recently deciphered as 
/jl.fy-'" n(.y) Kpn Nhsl''n[h m^''-hrw mry] Sth nb Rh\n\w[n\ 
'count of Kpn, NhsfnYji], justified, beloved of Seth, lord 
of Rh{n\w\n\}^° If correct, the sealing denotes a Byblite 
ruler's reverence to Seth or his Levantine equivalent. Of 

Hoch, JARCE^Kl 995), 63-64. 

Hoch translates a pseudo-hieroglyphic text (Stela L) to also feature 
an Egyptian-style date (Hoch, JARCE 32 [1995], 61-62). 

Other sealings from Byblos bear Egyptian and Levantine designs as 
well as private and royal names, such as that of Thirteenth Dynasty 
king Ibiaw, but are of uncertain context and date. See Dunand, 
Byblos 2, pis 98-101; Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private- 
Name Seals, 67 [813], 103 [1319], pis 10 [36], 16 [31]; Ryholt, 
Political Situation, 89-90, 353. 

Ward, Index, 84 [698]. 

Ranke, Personnenamen 1, 152 [5]. 

™ Dunand, BMB 17 (1964), 32, pi. 3 [2]; Martin, Egyptian 
Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 47 [551a], pi. 15 [32], 
Ward, Index, 69 [570e]. 

Dunand translated the name as Imn-m-hlt 'Amenemhat' (Dunand, 
BMB 17 [1964], 32, pi. 3 [2]). The translation here follows Martin, 
Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 48 [564], pi. 24 
[3]; Ranke, Personnenamen 1, 154 [7], 

Dunand, BMB 17 (1964), 32, pi. 2 [1-2]; Kopetzky, AHL 26-27 
(2007/2008),26. 

Burke, MBA Eortification Strategies, 196-197. 

A seventh scarab has no parallels and so cannot be connected to 
MBA designs. Ben-Tor, in Bilder als Quellen, 177-180. 

™ Collon argues for a Byblite place of manufacture for seals of this 
group (in Insight Through Images, 57-70), Keel suggests two areas 
of origin (in Stempelsiegel aus Paldstina/Israel 2, 211-280) while 
Teissier argues for multiple centres of production across the Levant 
(Teissier's Group C; Teissier, Syro-Palestinian Cylinder Seals, 15, 
20-22). See also Boschloos, JAEI6/4 (2014), 36-7. 

Wimmer, Levant 37 (2005), 127-132; Elammini, Tel Aviv 37 (2010), 
160. Perhaps the toponym Rb[n]w[n] is associated with the name 
Lebanon. 


the six unprovenanced scarabs, three name Intn,^^^ one 
is for Ibsmw,^^^ one is for Rynty^^^ and one is for KUn.^^ 
An offering formula evoking Hathor, lady of Byblos, is 
also inscribed on the latter.Based on the scarabs' style 
and design, Ben-Tor ascribes four to the royal Egyptian 
workshop (two scarabs for Intn, one for Ibsmw and another 
for KRn) and two to the early Tell el-Dab'a scarab workshop 
(one for 'Intn and the other for Rynty).^^ She suggests 
that the Egyptian title was awarded by the Egyptian 
administration, noting that a cartouche's inclusion for 
some names would be peculiar if Egyptian-made.^*’ 

Such a peculiarity has led to much discussion on the 
Byblites' use of Egyptian titles. Some perceive them 
as a reflection of Egyptian domination, either through 
direct administrative control or indirect administrative 
representation, with the titles being awarded by the 
Egyptian king.^** Another suggestion is that the rulers 
recognised themselves as 'governors' but were not 
necessarily viewed as such by the Egyptians.^*’ The 
Byblites may have also simply adopted the titles after 
years of Egyptian contact and influence.^’® A similar 
argument identifies the titles, as well as the Egyptian 
and Egyptian-influenced artefacts, as evidence for elite 
emulation^’' and a patron-client relationship.’” 

There are few markers from Byblos directly referencing 
Middle Kingdom pharaohs and none that can definitively 
determine an Egyptian administrative presence. An 
indirect or unofficial administrative representation is 
possible, but unlikely in view of the use of the term nsw on 
the abovementioned obelisk and the cartouches bordering 
local rulers' names. Extra-Byblite references, such as to 
Myki of Khnumhotep Ill's biography’” or the lugal 'king' 
in texts from Mari and Drehem,’” also argue against the 
Byblite rulers' subordination to the pharaohs. The title 
hi.ty-'' n.y Kpny was more likely bestowed by the Byblites 
themselves, in most cases from father to son. The particular 
use of this label instead of the Egyptian hki is potentially 
due to close relations between Egypt and Byblos, as well 


Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 25-26 
[261-263], pis 9 [19], 16 [18], 32 [14]; Newberry, JEA 14/1 (1928), 
109, figs 1-2; Ben-Tor, m Bilder als Quellen, 177-178, pi. 23 [1]. 
362 Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 14 [105], 

pi. 32 [13]’ 

Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 66-67 
[810], pi. 30 [11]. 

3M Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 129 
[1689], pi. 20 [37], Ben-Tor transliterates the name as 'In or 'Intn in 
Bilder als Qeullen, 177. 

Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 129 
[1689], pi. 20 [37]; Ben-Tor, in Bilder als Qeullen, 177. 

Ben-Tor, in Bilder als Quellen, 177-180. 

Ben-Tor, in Bilder als Qeullen, 179-181. 

Montet, Byblos et I'Egypte, 92; Albright, BASOR 176 (1964), 42; 
Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens, 64; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, 
and Israel, 97; Ben-Tor, in Bilder als Quellen, 179. 

Ryholt, Political Situation, 86-90. 

-™ Ward, Orientalia 30 (1961), 134-137. 

Ahrens, in Intercultural Contacts in the Ancient Mediterranean, 
291-293, 300-301; El a mmini. Tel Aviv 37 (2010), 154-168. 
Elammini, Tel Aviv 37 (2010), 154-168. 

™ See Chapter 4.3.1.2. 

™ Kitchen, Orientalia 36 (1967), 39-54; Albright, BASOR 99 (1945), 
9-18; Elammini, Tel Aviv 37 (2010), 156. 
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as Egyptian influences on the city.^’^ A patron-client 
relationship is marred by the indefinite chronological 
synchronism of the Byblites with Egyptian kings. That 
is, while patronage vies that 'by linking themselves to the 
most prestigious elite of the time, the rulers of Byblos were 
substantially well positioned in the local system of inter¬ 
elite relationships',^^'^ the revised tombs' dating advises 
that the 'most prestigious elite of the time' may not have 
been the pharaohs. Hence, h^'.ty-^ n.y Kpny is most likely 
a literal translation of a local title that emerged following 
direct contact with the Egyptian culture over successive 
generations. Perhaps, the Byblites knew of the term hki 
but regarded the designation h^.ty-'' n.y Kpny as a more 
fitting expression for their administrative roles. 

The same may also explain other Egyptian influences 
at Byblos. The Temple of Obelisks adapts an Egyptian 
symbol in its architecture while the temple deposits 
reflect the use of Egyptian artefacts for cultic purposes. 
The temple inscriptions, stela and other inscribed funerary 
goods note a local scribal tradition experienced in the 
hieroglyphic and, perhaps, hieratic scripts. Knowledge 
and use of the Egyptian calendar, epithets and titles signify 
a high understanding and appreciation of the Egyptian 
culture and administration. Similarly, the deposition of 
Egyptian(-influenced) items of personal adornment within 
elite tombs indicates local knowledge of Egyptian art, 
emphasising the adoption of Egyptian regalia. The Byblite 
elite represented themselves in their monuments, tombs 
and temples to be closely affiliated with the Egyptian 
culture and its symbols of authority, royalty and power. 
However, the fact that they mixed elements of this culture 
with Levantine traits insinuates the appropriation of 
Egyptian traditions for the benefit of the Levantine city 
and its maritime connections rather than its subordination 
to an Egyptian dynasty. 

Despite the weakened state of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
Byblos still had access to Egyptian goods until at least 
the beginning of the Eifteenth Dynasty. Like the elite 
of Tell el-Dab'a, its rulers utilised a hybrid Egyptian- 
Levantine representation, worshipped Egyptian as well as 
Levantine gods including Seth and Hathor, and used the 
Egyptian script to commemorate their own monumental 
activities. The reference to hki his.wt on Tomb VII's vase 
may even indicate some connection to the hki his.wt of 
Egypt. At the very least, one may suggest maritime links 
between the rulers of Byblos and the Hyksos, links which 
would explain the late Thirteenth and Eifteenth Dynasty 
finds at the site, warranting the Byblite rulers' continued 
affiliation with the Egyptian or, more specifically, a hybrid 
Egyptian-Levantine culture. 


™ As also recognised in Flammini, Tel Aviv 37 (2010), 156. 
™ Flammini, Te! Aviv 31 (2010), 164. 


6.3.4 Ebla/Mardikh,Tell 

Lat.Lon. 35°52'N 37°02'E 

Refs Matthiae, Syria 46 (1969), 1-43, figs 1-3, pis 1-2; 
Matthiae, BA 47/1 (1984), 18-32; Scandone- 
Matthiae, in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 71, 
pi. 13 [3]; Matthiae, CRAWL 139/2 (1995), 
651-681; Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 415- 
427, figs 15 [4, 6-9, 11]; Scandone-Matthiae, in 
Scarabs of the Second Millennium BC, 195-201, 
figs 1-3, pis 1-2; Peyronel, in Synchronisation of 
Civilisations, 413, fig. 16. 

Chron. Thirteenth to Eifteenth Dynasty / 

Late MBIIA to MBIIC Period 

Northeast of Ugarit is the site of Ebla, the head of a MBA 
city-state.The discovery of several items of Egyptian 
origin and influence has resulted in postulated ties with 
Egypt.^’* The objects are attributed to Mardikh IIIA2 
(MBIIA) and Mardikh IIIB (MBIIA-B to MBflC). Einal 
reports on their contexts and a full assemblage of associated 
finds remain unpublished. 

6.3.4.1 Mardikh IIIA2: Late MBIIA Period 

Three elite tombs of possible royalty were found beneath 
the Western Palace (Area Q) and Temples Bl-2 of Ebla's 
lower city.^^’ The earliest tomb, the Tomb of the Princess, 
has been assigned to the end of Mardikh IIIA2, or the late 
MBIIA period.^*” Its owner was buried with 'alabaster' 
vessels of uncertain origin, and a necklace of amethyst 
beads.The latter's material points to its possible 
Egyptian origin. 

6.3.4.2 Mardikh IIIB: MBIIA-B to MBIIC Period 
Vessels 

Another tomb beneath Palace Q is the Tomb of the Lord 
of the Goats. It contained several stone vessels, including 
a serpentine drop-shaped alabastron,^*^ two calcite- 
alabaster conical alabastra,^*'* and two calcite-alabaster 


Matthiae, AAS 17 (1967), 25-43; Matthiae, AAS 18 (1968), 5-20; 
Matthiae, AAS 20 (1970), 55-72; Matthiae, Akk 17 (1980), 1-51; 
Matthiae, CRAIBL 139/2 (1995), 651-681; Matthiae, in Hyksos, 
379-414; Matthiae, in Proceedings of the 6"' International Congress 
2, 3-26; Matthiae, in Ebla and its Landscape, 35-48. 

378 Matthiae, in Hyksos, 397-398, 407; Scandone-Matthiae, in 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 67-73; Scandone-Matthiae, in 
Egyptology 2, 487-493; Scandone Matthiae, in Hyksos, 415-427. 
Matthiae, AM 17 (1980), 1-51. 

-3S0 Matthiae, Akk 17 (1980), 1-51; Nigro, in Interconnections in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, table 2. 

381 Nigro, in Interconnections in the Eastern Mediterranean, 162. 

Scandone-Matthiae, in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 71; Matthiae, 
SA47/1 (1984), 24. 

Scandone-Matthiae, in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 71, pi. 13 [3]; 
Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 259, 288 [101]. 
Scandone-Matthiae, in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 71, pi. 13 [3]; 
Matthiae et al., Ebla, 501, 527 [462]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the 
Levant, 259, 295 [188], 297 [222]. 
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drop-shaped alabastra,^*^ all bearing Middle Kingdom and 
Second Intermediate Period forms.A MBA silver bowl 
decorated with a ’^nh sign was also found,^*^ its decoration 
signalling that Levantine artists had some knowledge of 
hieroglyphs which they used for artistic purposes. 

Scarabs, a seal and seal impressions 

Three scarabs from Mardikh IIIB contexts were found.A 
waste deposit atop the ruins of the MBIIA Archaic Palace's 
north wing produced one scarab (Figure 6.20 [2]).^*® Its 
base is designed with a continuous oblong scroll bordering 
a cartouche with the signs nfr and Parallels derive 
from late Middle Kingdom scarabs at Kahun,^®' Nubt^®^ 
and Mirgissa,®®® supporting its Egyptian origin. The 
second scarab surfaced from one of Palace E's excavation 
trenches and displays a 'S' scroll (Eigure 6.20 [1]) akin to 
scarab designs from Second Intermediate Period Egyptian 
contexts as well as MBIIB to MBIIC Levantine contexts.^®"* 
Although its place of manufacture cannot be determined, 
the design is originally Egyptian. The third scarab comes 
from a room in the eastern units south of the Western 
Rampart (Eigure 6.20 [3]).®®^ The excavator describes the 
base's fish-bone design as of Second-Intermediate Period 
origin, yet its Levantine manufacture is also possible.^®® 
Thus, of the published scarabs, one could be of Egyptian 
origin and two show Egyptian influences. 

Such influences are also evident on sealings. A seal from 
the debris of a private home adjacent to Temple B1 (temple 
of Reshef) illustrates columns of a repeated '’wr'" formula on 
either side of a scene with human figures, branches, a winged 
falcon-headed sphinx and a cobra (Eigure 6.20 [4]).^®’ The 
hieroglyphs and cobra are clearly inspired by Egyptian 
prototypes, but have been combined with Near Eastern 
elements in this locally produced specimen. 


Scandone-Matthiae, in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 71, pi. 13 [2]; 
Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 259, 292 [158-159], 

Sparks also identifies a breccia jar to be a probable Old Kingdom 
heirloom. Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 52, 259. 

Nigro, in Interconnections in the Eastern Mediterranean, 166, fig. 14. 
A fourth was collected from the surface of the tell. It is designed 
with a myriad of hieroglyphs that are indicative of its late MBA 
Levantine origin. Ben Tor's Design Class 3A3, 3B3d and 3B4. 
Scandone-Matthiae, in Scarabs of the Second Millennium BC, 195, 
fig. 1 [4]; Ben-Tor, Scarafoi, 126-131, 160-163. 
Scandone-Matthiae, in Scarabs of the Second Millennium BC, 
196, fig. 2 [3]; Matthiae, CRAIBL 139/2 (1995), 678; Matthiae, in 
Confronting the Past, 101, fig. 14. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3D and 7A2. Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 21-22, 27- 
28. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pi. 15 [40]; Petrie, Brunton and Murray, Lahun 2, 
pi. 65 [354]. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pi. 12 [20]; Petrie and Quibell, Naqada and 
Balias, pi. 80 [63]; Scandone-Matthiae, in Scarabs of the Second 
Millennium BC, fig. 2 [4]. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pi. 16 [2]; Gratien, CRIPEL 22 (2001), fig. 3 
[7A-35]. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 2A. Scandone-Matthiae, in Scarabs of the 
Second Millennium BC, 196, fig. 2 [1]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 74, 159, 
pis 32 [16, 19-20, 27, 29], 75 [1-5], 

Peyronel, in Synchronisation of Civilisations 3, 413, fig. 16. 

-W6 Peyronel, in Synchronisation of Civilisations 3, 413. 

™ Scandone-Matthiae, in Scarabs of the Second Millennium BC, 197, 
fig. 3 [1]. 



Figure 6.20. Selected scarabs and seals, Ebla (not to scale). 

After Scandone-Matthiae, in Scarabs of the 
Second Millennium BC, figs 1-3; Peyronel, 
m Synchronisation of civilizations 3, fig. 16; 
Matthiae, Ebla, fig. 7, pl. 12 [ill. 6]. 


Another seal is preserved on impressions on the shoulders of 
j ars from the We stern Palace and the are a of Temple B1. The 
impressions portray Prince Maratewari, son of Indilimma, 
the last king of MBIIB Ebla, receiving a stylised TzA sign 
as a gift of life from Haddad (Figure 6.20 [5]).^®® Otherwise 
decorated with Northern Levantine iconography of the 
Aleppo style, the seal's representation of the Egyptian sign 
as a symbol for life not only reflects the glyph's adoption 
by Levantine artists, it also denotes an understanding of the 
Egyptian meaning conveyed by the sign. 

Other 

The Tomb of the Lord of the Goats contained a ceremonial 
mace."“® Its handle features a cylinder decorated with two 
seated baboons, palms up in adoration, flanking hieroglyphs 
reading ©=f=Q‘Q’ Htp-lb-r'^.w 'Hotepibra'. The htp sign is 
unusually mounted upside down with only one of its phonetic 
complements (/) present. The ib glyph is also slightly askew. 
Scandone-Matthiae and Matthiae have explained the glyphs' 
positioning as a result of their restoration by Levantine 
craftsmen.'^®' Ryholt adds that the glyphs could have belonged 
to another item and were then mounted onto the mace.'*®^ 
The detailed and neat incisions per hieroglyph suggest that 
the signs are Egyptian-made,"^^ but the mace itself has no 

Matthiae, Syria 46 (1969), 1-43, figs 1-3, pis 1-2; Matthiae, Ebla in 
the Amorite Dynasties, fig. 7, pl. 12 [ill. 16]; Matthiae, in Cultures 
in Contact, 106-107, fig. 12. 

Matthiae, in Cultures in Contact, 106-107. 

“ Matthiae, BA 47/1 (1984), 27-28; Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 
417-420, fig. 15 [5]. 

Matthiae, BA All\ (1984), 28; Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 418. 
•*“ Ryholt, BASOR 311 (1998), 4. 

“ Ryholt, BA50R 311 (1998), 4. Lilyquist writes that the hatching in the 
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Figure 6.21. Ivory plaques, Northern Palace, Ebla (not 
TO scale). After Matthiae, Pinnock and 
Scandone-Matthiae, Ebla, 476-477 (drawn 
FROM photographs). 


exact Egyptian parallels.The third elite tomb beneath 
the Western Palace, the Tomb of the Cisterns, produced a 
similar mace, its handle comprising a cylinder decorated 
with lozenges resembling that of a Byblite knife handle.'^® 
Consequently, the mace from the Tomb of the Lord of the 
Goats could justifiably be of Levantine manufacture.'^®'’ 

The reading 'Hotepibra' has been associated with Hotepibra 
'^imw/Km Iw-Sihornedj heritef of early Dynasty 13, primarily 
because of the closeness in date between his reign and the 
Tomb of the Lord of the Goats.'"^’ Connections between the 
so-called Asiatic king and the Eblaite dynasty have also 
been proposed.'"’* Disregarding the issues in identifying 
this king as an Asiatic,'*”® the association of 'Hotepibra' 
with Gww/^mlw-Sihornedjheritef is uncertain.'**® 
'Hotepibra' could be linked to Amenemhat I's throne 
name or Thirteenth Dynasty king 'Sihotepibra', bearing 
in mind the possibility that the glyphs were restored and 
the 's' may have been lost.'*’* Additionally, the hieroglyphs 
are not encircled by a cartouche nor paired with a title or 

ib sign points to its Levantine origin (BASOR 290-291 [1993], 46). 
Ryholt, BASOR 311 (1998), 4. 

Matthiae, BA MIX (1984), 27; Nigro, in Interconnections in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, 164-165, fig. 12; Montet, Byblos et 
I'Egypte, 180, pi. 102 [655]. 

As also inferred in Lilyquist, BASOR 290-291 (1993), 46; Ryholt, 
BASOR 3X\ (1998), 4. 

Matthiae, BA MIX (1984), 25, 28; Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 
417-420; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 49. 

** Matthiae, BA 47/1 (1984), 25, 28; Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 
417-420. 

See Chapter 4.2.2.3, n. 78, for attestations of this name and for 
further discussion. 

™ Ryholt, BASOR 311 (1998), 4. 

Ryholt, BASOR 311 (1998), 4; Bietak, BASOR 281 (1991), 49 n. 22. 


epithet;'*’^ only the baboons' posture signals that they are 
of significance. Therefore, the mace cannot definitively 
point to direct relations between Ebla and ^imw/Kmlw- 
Sihornedjheritef s reign. Nonetheless, it does evince three 
key points: it reflects the fusion of Egyptian and Levantine 
characteristics, as well as Egyptian hieroglyphs; its artistic 
elements indicate wealth; and its deposition in an elite tomb 
demonstrates a relation to Levantine funerary customs. 
Accordingly, the mace is likely a marker of prestige and 
status. 

Another significant find occurs in a room within the 
Northern Palace (P).'*** Ivory plaques were discovered 
on the floor, possibly detached from a piece of furniture 
such as a bed-head or a throne.'**'* They represent a variety 
of detailed figures, some of which emulate the Egyptian 
style. Lor example, one male head is shown in profile 
with an l//^crown (Ligure 6.21a),'*’^ two others wear the 
double feather crown,'*’® a female is adorned with horns 
and a sun-disk (Ligure 6.21b), and a lotiform panel is 
preserved (Ligure 6.21c).'*” Two additional antithetic 
fragments represent a falcon-headed figure, whereas 
another inlay preserves the full body of a crocodile-headed 
individual (Ligure 6.21d).'*’* Such Egyptian elements are 
manifestations of royalty and divinity. The Levantine 
artist(s) who crafted the inlays was thereby well-versed in 
Egyptian symbolism and art. The choice to pair the inlays 
with a piece of palatial furniture further highlights the 
association of Egyptian art with Eblaite elitism and power. 

This association is supported by the other finds from Ebla. 
Lrom the late MBIIA, burials of the ruling elite included 
Egyptian imports and imitations with an apparent rise in 
number during the second half of the MBA. Contexts of 
administrative function, such as a unit near the Western 
Rampart as well as the Northern and Western Palaces, 
yielded items of mixed Egyptian-Levantine artistic styles, 
some of which bear symbols of royalty and divinity. While 
exact contextual data on the scarabs and ’’nr’’ cylinder seal 
is not yet published, the objects' presence in occupation 
levels suggests that another echelon of Eblaite society 
could have had access to Egyptian-influenced products. 
Whether these products were locally made or imported 
from another Levantine centre is unclear, yet it is evident 
that Egyptian symbols were adapted by Levantines, 
signalling the Eblaite elite's representation of their own 
nobility and status through Egyptian iconography. 

«- Ryholt, BASOR 311 (1998), 4. 

There is some confusion in the literature regarding the find-spot. 
Ahrens writes that the ivories are from a room 'close to the throne 
room' (in Intercuhural Contacts in the Ancient Mediterranean, 
298) while Akkermans and Schwartz report that they are from the 
throne room itself {Archaeology of Syria, 300). Matthiae's recent 
publication is followed here (Matthiae, in Beyond Babylon, 37). 
See also Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 420. 

Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 420; Matthiae, in Beyond Babylon, 37. 
Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 420, fig. 15 [6]; Matthiae, in 
Beyond Babylon, 37, fig. 9; Ahrens, in Intercuhural Contacts in the 
Ancient Mediterranean, fig. 5. 

Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 420. 

Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 420, fig. 15 [7]; Akkermans and 
Schwartz, Archaeology of Syria, 300, fig. 9 [7], 
Scandone-Matthiae, in Hyksos, 420-421, fig. 15 [8, 11]. 
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6.3.5 Fad'ous,Tell/Kfar'abida 


Lat.Lon. 34°13'N 35°39'E 

Refs Genz et al., BAAL 13 (2009), 78; Genz et al., 
BAAL 14 (2010), 247-249, 252, 265, figs 10, 
12, pis 4 [2], 5 [5], 13; Genz, Berytus 53-54 
(2010/2011), 116-118, figs 7 [3], 14 [1-2], 

Chron. Late Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasty / 

Late MBllA or MBllA-B Period 


North of Byblos is the coastal site of Tell Fad'ous.'*'^ The 
tell's MBA settlement has been preliminarily suggested 
to be of rural rather than maritime nature, dedicated to 
agricultural and fishing activities."^^” The existence of 
regional and Egyptian imports indicates that at least some 
inhabitants had access to high-value commodities.'*^' The 
Egyptian material occurs in contexts assigned to Area 11 
Phase VI or the late MBIIAto transitional MBIIA-B period; 

• Tomb 736: A hemispherical cup with a round 
base was found, parallels of which are attested at 
Tell el-Dab'a.'*^^ The form is typical of the Middle 
Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period.'*^^ Unlike 
Egyptian examples, the Tell Fad'ous/Kfar'abida cup 
does not show signs of knife-trimming on its base 
and its fabric is of local clay.'*^'* Thus the cup is 
likely a local imitation of an Egyptian food/drink 
receptacle. 

The tomb's owner, a female, also had a scarab on one 
of her right hand fingers.''^ Its base is designed with 
a paired scroll border encapsulating symmetrical 
wdi.t eyes and a nbw sign (Figure 6.22).'*^'^ The 
border's vertical setting is akin to late Middle 
Kingdom examples.The wdi.t design gains 
popularity towards the late Middle Kingdom and 
is found on scarabs displaying both Egyptian and 
Levantine characteristics.'*^* Therefore, the exact 


™ Genz and Sader, BAAL 11 (2007), 7-16; Genz and Sader, BAAL 
12 (2008), 149-159; Genz et al., BAAL 13 (2009), 71-123; Genz 
et al., BAAL 14 (2010), 241-274; Genz et al., E&L 20 (2010), 183- 
205; Genz, NEA 73/2-3 (2010), 102-113; Genz, Berytus 53-54 
(2010/2011), 115-132. 

Personal communication with Hermann Genz; Genz, Berytus 53- 
54 (2010/2011), 118; Genz and Sader, BAAL 11 (2007), 15; Genz 
and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 158; Genz, NEA 1311-3 (2010), 111- 
112; Pederson, BAAL 11 (2007), 17-23; Pederson, Skyllis 12/1 
(2012), 6-7, 9. 

Genz, 20 (2010), 201. 

Genz et al., BAAL 14 (2010), 249, pi. 4 [2]; Genz, Berytus 53-54 
(2010/2011), 116, fig. 7 [3]; TutneW, Berytus 18 (1969), fig. 2 [2-4]; 
Czerny, in MBA in the Levant, 133-134; Aston, TeD 12, 62-66. 

'*“ Czerny, in MBA in the Levant, 133-134; Genz et al., BAAL 14 
(2010), 249; Genz, 53-54 (2010/2011), 116; Aston, TcD 12, 

62-66. 

Genz et al., BAAL 14 (2010), 249; Genz, Berytus 53-54 (2010/2011), 
116-117. 

Genz et al., BAAL 14 (2010), 247-249, figs 10, 12, pi. 13. 

'*“ Respectively, Ben-Tor's Design Classes 7Blii, 3B4 and 3B. Genz 
et al., BAAL 14 (2010), 265, pi. 13; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 19, 28, 142, 
131. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 19, 28, 131, 142, pi. 16 [10-15]. 

'*=* Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 17,131. 


origin of the scarab cannot be ascertained.'*^^ The 
designs, however, are suggestive of a date in the 
late Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasty,'**“ agreeing with 
that offered by radiocarbon tests on samples from 
the tomb.'*** 

• Context 1707: A pit, possibly for storage, contained 
a late Middle Kingdom carinated bowl with a 
spout.'*** 

• Context 531: A pit, perhaps for storage,'*** yielded a 
globular cooking pot akin to late Twelfth Dynasty 
vessels, as well as body sherds of an Egyptian zir.'**'* 


Figure 6.22. Scarab, Tell Fad'ous (not to scale). 

After Genz et al., BAAL 14 (2010), pl. 13. 


The Egyptian vessels' shapes point to their use for storing, 
preparing and serving food, indicating some degree 
of Egyptian influence over local customs. Similarly, 
the locally made Egyptian-type cup from Tomb 736 
highlights the existence of such influences on local pottery 
workshops. This cup, together with the scarab, signify 
the use of Egyptian(-influenced) items for local funerary 
traditions. For a site that was apparently rural, the variety 
of such Egyptian finds emphasises that Tell Fad'ous was 
in contact with Egypt during the late MBIIA or MBIIA-B 
period. The site's excavator suggests that the items first 
arrived at Byblos and were then transported overland to 
Tell Fad'ous, but whether or not Egyptians visited the site 
cannot be verified by the present evidence.'*** Nonetheless, 
it is clear that its inhabitants were receiving, using and 
modifying Egyptian products of the contemporary late 
Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasty. 


™ This has also been surmised in Genz et al., BAAL 14 (2010), 265. 
™ Genz etal., BAAL 14 (2010), 265. 

«* Genz et al., BAAL 14 (2010), 267-268, figs 28-29. 

«- Genz et al., BAAL 14 (2010), 252, pl. 5 [5]; Genz, Berytus 53-54 
(2010/2011), 116, 118, fig. 14 [1]; Aston, TeD 12, 90-91. 

Genz et al., BAAL 13 (2009), 78; Genz, Berytus 53-54 (2010/2011), 
116. 

^ Personal examination granted by Hermann Genz; Genz, Berytus 
53-54 (2010/2011), 118, fig. 14 [2]; Czerny, in MBA m f/te Levant, 
138, fig. 23. 

Personal communication with Hermann Genz. 
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6.3.6 Sakka, Tell 

Lat.Lon. 33°26'N 36°27'E 

Ref. Taraqji, BSFE 144 (1999), 35-41, figs 9-12. 

Chron. Thirteenth to early Fifteenth Dynasty / 

Late MBIIA to MBIIB Period 

Excavations at Tell Sakka in western Syria have uncovered 
a large public building, possibly a palace.'^^'^ The structure 
is attributed to the site's Level 4 of the late MBIIA to 
MBIIB period.'^^^ The floor of a major columned hall 
yielded fragments of wall paintings."^^* Although partially 
published, the paintings imbue several Egyptian aspects. 
One fragment pictures two bearded men (Figure 6.23 a).''^’ 
They are shown in Egyptian profile-view but their clothing 
and hairstyle are not of the Egyptian style. Another 
fragment depicts a head, also in profile-view, wearing a 
white headband decorated with a cobra, an l//^crown and 
ram horns (Figure 6.238).'*'*“ Remnants of an arc above the 
head suggest that the figure could be standing in a niche¬ 
like structure such as a shrine. Taraqji identifies the figure 
as either a deity or a royal, noting the adaptation of Egyptian 
status markers by Tell Sakka's elite.'*'** A third unpublished 
fragment reportedly illustrates women wearing colourful 
ornamented garments inspired by Egyptian female dress.'*'*^ 

Tell Sakka's paintings clearly reflect Egyptian 
inspirations,'*^^ but the presence of fragments displaying 
Near Eastern motifs suggests other Levantine influences.'*'*'* 
The customisation of the Egyptian elements with local 
details implies that the artists were not Egyptian, although 
they were knowledgeable in Egyptian art, particularly 
Egyptian symbols of power and divine authority. 


'*“ Taraqji, BSFE 144 (1999), 27-43. 

Taraqji's MBII period (Tai'aqji, BSFE 144 [1999], 35, 40). 
Bietak proposes an MBIIB date relying on the MBIIB types 
of Tell el-Yahudiyah ware uncovered in the palace (Bietak, in 
Synchronisation of Civilisations 3, 279, n. 97). 

Taraqji, BSFE 144 (1999), 36-37; Taraqji, in Beyond Babylon, 128. 
The excavation report does not comment on the painting technique 
or whether there were any traces of red guidelines or sketches. To 
the author's knowledge, no analysis has been done on its pigments. 
'*3’ Taraqji, BSFE 144 (1999), 37-39, fig. 9. 

■*■*“ Taraqji, BSEE 144 (1999), 39, fig. 10; Taraqji, in Beyond Babylon, 

128, fig. 70 [a]. 

'“* Taraqji, BSEE 144 (1999), 39; Taraqji, in Beyond Babylon. 128- 

129. 

Taraqji, BSEE 144 (1999), 39; Taracpi, in Beyond Babylon, 128- 
129. 

Taraqji, BSEE 144 (1999), 39-40; Taraqji, in Beyond Babylon, 128- 
129. 

Taraqji, BSEE 144 (1999), 39, fig. 11; Taraqji, in Beyond Babylon, 
fig. 70 [b]; Bietak, in Synchronisation of Civilisations 3, 279; 
Akkermans and Schwartz, Archaeology of Syria, fig. 9 [20]. 




Figure 6.23. Wall paintings, Tell Sakka (not to scale). 

(a) After taraqii, BSFE 144 (1999), 
FIGS 9-10; (b) After Taraqii, in Beyond 
Babylon, fig. 70 (drawn from 
photograph). 
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6.3.7 Sidon 

Lat.Lon. 33°32'N 35°22'E 

Refs Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 (2004), 89-154; Taylor, 
Levant 36 (2004), 155-158; Mlinar, AHL 20 
(2004), 61-64; Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 10 (2006), 
131-165; Forstner-Miiller and Kopetzky, AHL 24 
(2006), 52-62; Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 34- 
47; Loffet, AHL 24 (2006), 78-84; Doumet-Serhal, 
BAAL 13 (2009), 7-69; Mlinar, AHL 29 (2009), 
23-45; Bader et al., AHL 29 (2009), 23-45; Loffet, 
AHL34-35 (2011/2012), 104-138; Kopetzky, A//L 
34-35 (2011/2012), 163-172. 

Chron. Twelfth to early Fifteenth Dynasty / 

MBllA to MBllC Period 

Eight MBA strata have been identified at the College Site, 
Sidon. Levels 1-3 contained MBllA burials and offering 
deposits, and Levels 4-8 featured MBllA-B to MBlIC 
cultic structures, burials and funerary deposits.'*'*^ The 
site's position on the coast possibly supplied links to a 
trade network spanning the east Mediterranean region.'*'*® 
Egyptian(-influenced) artefacts occur across all MB Aphases 
and are presented below according to their stratigraphy, 
with the exclusion of MBllC Levels 7-8.'*'*^ As publications 
are preliminary, the nature and function of several contexts 
cannot yet be determined. Some relevant material also 
remains unpublished, including Egyptian scarabs as well as 
a large number of Egyptian ceramics of Twelfth to Fifteenth 
Dynasty forms from occupation deposits.'*'** 

6. 3.7.1 Level 1: MBllA Period 

Level 1 burials were found in a fine sand deposit raised 
over the EBA settlement.'*'*^ The tombs' construction and 
equipment suggest that this phase was possibly used by the 
elite.''®‘’ Five published tombs contain Egyptian(-influenced) 
items. Of these. Burial 12 yielded three scarabs with scrolls 
ending in lotus flowers, paralleling scarabs from the first half 
of Dynasty 12 (Figure 6.24 [1-2]).'*®* Burial 74 also yielded 
a scarab displaying interlocking scrolls and hieroglyphic 
symbols (Figure 6.24 [3]),'*®^ and Burial 74-75 contained a 


**5 Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 3 (1998/1999), 181-224; Doumet-Serhal, 
BAAL 4 (2000), 75-122; Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 5 (2001), 153-172; 
Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 6 (2002), 179-210; Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 1 
(2003), 175-207; Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 8 (2004), 47-82; Doumet- 
Serhal, SA4L 10 (2006), 131-135; Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13 (2009), 
7-69; Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 (2004), 89-154. 

Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 34-47; Doumet-Serhal, in Networking 
Patterns, 9-19; Doumet-Serhal, in Cultures in Contact, 132-141. 
Doumet-Serhal, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 24. 

Doumet-Serhal and Kopetzky are cuiTently working on clarifying the 
levels' correlations with the Egyptian chronology. X-ray spectrometry 
analyses carried out on some sherds verify their Egyptian origin. 
Personal communication with Claude Doumet-Serhal and Karin 
Kopetzky; Griffiths and Ownby, AHL 24 (2006), 63-77. 
'Do\mvQ\.-SfQxha\., 'mBronze Age in the Lebanon, 17. 

Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 35. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class IE and 2A. Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 5 
(2001), 164; Doumet-Serhal, A//L 18 (2003), 10, fig. 12; Mlinar, 
AHL 20 (2004), 63; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 10-13. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 2B. Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13 (2009), 22; 


scarab portraying a nbw sign surmounted by two confronting 
red crowns (Figure 6. 24 [4]).'*®® Both scarabs have parallels 
in Egypt and the Levant, but are more akin to late Middle 
Kingdom examples.'*®'* The fourth tomb, Burial 78, included 
two scarabs displaying geometric motifs,'*®® a third with a 
lotiform design,'*®® and a fourth with a si hieroglyph (Figure 
6.24 [5]).'*®’ All are likely early Middle Kingdom imports.'*®* 
The fifth tomb. Burial 13, contained a handmade globular 
Marl C jar comparable to Twelfth Dynasty vessels dating 
from the reign of Senwosret I to late Dynasty 12.'*®^ Based on 
the finds from these burials, Doumet-Serhal has preliminarily 
correlated Level 1 with the first half of Dynasty 12.'*®'* 

6.3.7.2 Level 2: MBllA Period 

Level 2 is defined by burials within the sandy deposit 
that overlays EBA structures.'*®* Scarabs with features 
indicative of their Egyptian origin were retrieved from 
three tombs (Burials 42, 45 and 55) (Figure 6.24 [6-7]). 
The bases display such designs as a central motif ending 
with a lotus on either side,'*®® and double horizontal bows 
connected by central lines.'*®® An imported amethyst scarab 
was additionally collected from Burial 55.'*®'* 

The ceramic repertoire consists of two complete vessels 
indicating trade with Upper and Lower Egypt during the 
second half of the Twelfth Dynasty. One is a globular 
Marl C-1 zir that was found in a secondary context as a burial 
container (Burial 24). The zir is of rim Type 3 dating from 
the period post-Senwosret II to the middle of Dynasty 13.'*®® 
The second vessel is a globular Marl A-2 jar that was 
recovered from atop a burial. It exhibits similarities to jars 
dating between the reigns of Senwosret I and III.'*®® Three 
other fragments of zirs have additionally been reported from 
Level 2, although their contexts are not published.'*®’ 

Loffet, A//L 34-35 (2011/2012), 109; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 124. 

«** Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B6. Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 110; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 132. 

"'* Ben-Tor, Scarabs, pis 4 [28, 54, 56-57], 8 [45-46, 48-50]. 

““ Ben-Tor's Design Class IB. Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 111; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 10. 

•*“ Ben-Tor's Design Class IE. Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 112; 
Ben-Tor, Scara/)i, 10-11. 

Loffet classifies the scarab as of the 'omega' class {AHL 34- 
35 [2011/2012], 112), which appeal's after the beginning of the 
MBIIB. Vanessa Boschloos has confirmed that the scarab bears 
the hieroglyph (personal communication), supporting the tomb's 
assignment to Phase 1. The scarab is therefore of Ben-Tor's Design 
Class 3A3 (Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 15-17). 

Personal communication with Claude Doumet-Serhal and Vanessa 
Boschloos. 

Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 (2004), 94; Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 
(2006), 39, fig. 8; Bader, A/7L 18 (2003), 31-34, fig. 1. 

•*® Doumet-Serhal, AHL 18 (2003), 9. 

** Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 36. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class IE and 5. Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 8 (2007), 
54; Doumet-Serhal, in Networking Patterns, 21 [23]; Ben-Tor, 
Scarabs, 10-12, 23-24, pis 1 [48-50], 12 [45]. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class IB. Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 8 (2007), 55-56; 
Mlinar, A/7L 29 (2009), 23-24; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 122. 

■*“ Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 8 (2007), 60. 

Bader, AHL 18 (2003), 34-36, fig. 4; Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 
(2006), 39, fig. 9; Bader et al., AHL 29 (2009), 79-83; Eorstner- 
Muller, Kopetzky and Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 55. 

““ Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 39, fig. 13; Forstner-Miiller and 
Kopetzky, AHL 24 (2006), 60-62, figs 1-3. 

Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 39. 
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Figure 6.24. Selected scarabs, Sidon (not to scale). 

AFTER LOFFET, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 105-106,109-113,116-119; Doumet-Serhal, IN 
Networking Patterns, 21-22; Mlinar, AHL 20 (2004), 61-63; Mlinar, AHL 29 (2009), 
23-24; Gubeland Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 79 (DRAWN FROM photographs). 


6.3. 7 .3 Level 3: MBIIA Period 

The last stratum within the sandy deposit is Level 3. 
Burial 10 contained a scarab that can almost definitively 
be identified as an import. The base is divided into two 
rows, one depicting a lotus flanked by stylised 5? signs, 
and the other a ’’nh sign with two nfr symbols (Figure 6.24 
[8]).'^'^* Parallels from el-Lahun'^'=^ and Uronarti'^’'" suggest 
that the scarab is of Thirteenth Dynasty date. 

19 sherds of Egyptian fabric have also been noted by 
the excavator, 12 of which reportedly belonged to zirs 
and seven to small globular jars and long corrugated 
jars.'^’' Details on their contexts and fabrics have not yet 
been published, but they have been used to synchronise 
Level 3 with Thirteenth Dynasty Egypt.'^^^ The date agrees 
with that assigned to the scarab from Burial 10. 

■*'’* Ben-Tor's Design Class IE and 3A3. Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 
(2004), 92, 112, table 14; Mlinar, AHL 20 (2004), 62-63; Ben-Tor, 
Scarabs, 10-12, 16-17, pis 1 [14], 7 [19, 28-29]. 

469 Petrie, Brunton and Murray, Ixihun 2, pis 64 [274], 65 [337]. 

™ Reisner, Kush 3 (1955), fig. 13 [316, 323-344]. 

Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 39. 

Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 39; Doumet-Serhal, AHL 20 


6.3.7.4 Level 4: MBIIA-B Period 

Level 4 represents the first occupation layer above 
the sandy deposit. Burial 29 yielded the site's earliest 
recorded attestation of a private-name scarab.The 
item bears interlinked oblong scrolls bordering im.y-rl 
md.wt Imn-(myhL(.t)-nfr-iw 'overseer of cattle-pens,'*’"^ 
Amenemhatnoferiu' (Figure 6.24 [9])."*’^ The scarab has 
been stylistically dated to Dynasty 12'*’'’ and is most likely 
an import. Although it is possible that it was made for the 
individual interred in Burial 29, a few cases of private- 
name scarabs from Levantine tombs have exact parallels 
in Egypt, suggesting that the Sidon scarab was more likely 
retrieved from its original Egyptian context and then 
transported to the Levant."*” Scarabs displaying Levantine 

(2003), 13. 

Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 7 (2003), 184; Loffet, AHL 34-35 

(2011/2012), 105-106. 

474 Ward, Index, 30 [216]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen, but is 

clearly of Egyptian origin. For similar names, see Ranke, 

Personennamen 1, 28 [8-13]. 

Loffet, A//L 34-35 (2011/2012), 105. 

For more on private-name scarabs in Levantine contexts, see 
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characteristics such as meaningless hieroglyphs have also 
been found in Burials 20, 22 and demonstrating the 
manufacture of scarabs for local funerary traditions. 

Over 50 sherds of Egyptian Marl C clay come from 
Level 4's cubic occupation deposits,'^’* the highest number 
thus far uncovered in the Levant. The majority are from 
zirs with rim Type 3 that date after Senwosret II's reign 
until the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty.'^*” Other sherds belong 
to globular medium-sized jars with parallels from post- 
Senwosret I's reign to the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty, 
bag-shaped medium-sized jars akin to late Twelfth to 
mid-Lifteenth Dynasty forms, as well as large jars with 
corrugated necks paralleling vessels from the Twelfth 
to mid-Lifteenth Dynasty. A jar with a rolled rim was 
also found, its rare form similar to a late Twelfth to early 
Thirteenth Dynasty jar from Elephantine."**^ As all vessels 
are suitable for the transport of commodities, they signify 
Sidon's access to a variety of Dynasty 13 goods. 

6.3.7.5 Level 5: Early-mid MBIIB Period 

The second occupation layer produced scarabs with 
MBIIB Levantine characteristics, including stylised 
Sd signs with decorative elements,"*** misrendered 
hieroglyphs,"**"* and a cross pattern."*** Burial 104 
produced a private-name scarab with features typical 
of the late Middle Kingdom."**'* Its base reads Sbk-wr 
ir.y ft nb ImLh ’Sobekwer,"*** hall-keeper,"*** possessor of 
reverence' (Ligure 6.24 [10]). As with Burial 29's scarab 
from Level 4, that of Burial 104 was possibly collected 
from an Egyptian context and then transported to Sidon. 
Other imported scarabs displaying Egyptian designs 
include (Ligure 6.24 [12-17]): one from Burial 69 with 
a late Middle Kingdom design of interlocking scrolls;"**’ 
three from Burial 1 stylistically dating to the first half 
of Dynasty 12, two of which bear a red crown atop a 


Ben-Tor, BASOR 294 (1994), 7-22. 

™ Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 6, 190; Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13, 26-27; 

Loffet, A/7L 18, 26-28; Loffet, A//L 34-35 (2011/2012), 114. 

™ Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 39; Forstner-Muller, Kopetzky and 

Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 52-59. 

Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 39; Forstner-Muller, Kopetzky and 
Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 54-55, fig. 5. 

■**' Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 39; Forstner-Muller, Kopetzky and 
Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 52-54, figs 2-3; Kopetzky, AHL 
34-35 (2011/2012), 166-168. 

Forstner-Muller, Kopetzky and Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 
54-55, fig. 4; Kopetzky, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 166, fig. 4 [2]. 
Ben-Tor's Design Class 3A3. Doumet-Serhal. BAAL 13 (2009), 30- 
31; Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 113-115; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 
126. 

■**“ Ben-Tor's Design Class 3A3. Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13 (2009), 31; 
Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 114-115; Ben-Tor, Scarafc, 126. 
Ben-Tor's Design Class 5. Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13 (2009), 32; 
Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 122; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 137-138. 
Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13 (2009), 32; Loffet, AHL 34-35 
(2011/2012), 106. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 303 [27], 

■*** An unprovenanced scai'ab bears the same name and title. Ward, 
Index, 54 [452]; Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private- 
Name Seals, 108 [1391], pi. 41 [30]. 

Vanessa Boschloos suggests that the scarab is a late Middle 
Kingdom import (personal communication). Ben-Tor's Design 
Class 2B. Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13 (2009), 31; Loffet, AHL 34-35 
(2011/2012), 109; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 124, 139, 143. 


nb sign"*’** and one showing a scroll pattern;"*’* one from 
Burial 4 with a convoluted coil comparable to designs of 
the late Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasty;"*’* and one from 
Burial 67 portraying a central cable with encompassed 
coils paralleling a scarab of Mlinar's Type III from 
Thirteenth Dynasty Tell el-Dab'a."*’* Hence, overall, the 
scarabs include Twelfth Dynasty heirlooms. Thirteenth 
Dynasty imports, a Levantine imitation influenced by 
Egyptian designs, and Levantine-made scarabs. 

One 'alabaster' vessel was retrieved from Burial 69."*’"* 
No classification of its material has been reported, but its 
shape is similar to unguent containers from Tell el-Dab'a 
Strata L-E/1."*’* Burial 4 contained two further items of 
interest. The first is a medium-sized Marl C jar stylistically 
assigned to the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties,"*’'* and 
the second is a hemispherical cup with a broad red band at 
the rim with signs of knife-trimming at the base."*” While 
such features parallel those of Egyptian cups,"*’* the Sidon 
cup was produced on a fast wheel, its fabric of Levantine 
origin."*” According to its cup index, the vessel's form can be 
dated to the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty.*” Its presence denotes 
Egyptian influences on local potters as well as locals' 
knowledge of contemporary Egyptian pottery techniques. 

6.3.7.6 Level 6: MBIIB Period 

Level 6 deposits produced scarabs and stone vessels. 
Two scarabs from Burial 102 are of imported materials 
(amethyst and rock crystal) and so could be from Egypt.*’* 
Published scarabs from Burials 83 and 100 are incised 
with characteristics such as two red crowns surmounting 
a nbw sign,**** floral motifs combined with hieroglyphic 


™ Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B3a. Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 (2004), 
135; Taylor, Levant 36 (2004), 155-156, fig. 1; Mlinar, AHL 20 
(2004), 61-62; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 129-130. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class IB and IE. Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 
(2004), 135; Taylor, Levant 36 (2004), 155-156; Mlinar, AHL 20 
(2004), 61-62; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 122. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 6B2. Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 (2004), 
131, table 25; Taylor, Levant 36, 157,fig. 1; Mlinar, AHL 20 (2004), 
62; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 139. 

™ Ben-Tor's Design Class 6C3. Doumet-Serhal, in Networking 
Patterns, 22 [24]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 90-91, 140, pis 15 [17], 30 [9, 
17], 38 [11], 

Doumet-Serhal, in Cultures in Contact, 134, fig. 2; Doumet-Serhal, 
BAAL 13 (2009), fig. 46. The image in the latter is incorrectly 
captioned as an 'alabaster' vase from Burial 102. 

■*“ Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13 (2009), 41-42; Forstner-Muller, TeD 16, 
pis 84a [9,5426], 216a [5,2273]. 

““ Doumet-Serhal, AHL 24 (2006), 39, fig. 14; Kopetzky, TeD 20, 
157-159, fig. 47, pis 12, 37. 

Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 (2004), 130, 139, table 25, fig. 73 
[S/1735]; Forstner-Muller and Kopetzky, in Interconnections in the 
Ea.stem Mediterranean, 150, fig. 8. 

498 Forstner-Muller and Kopetzky, in Interconnections in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, 150, fig. 8. 

™ Forstner-Muller and Kopetzky, in Interconnections in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, 150; Doumet-Serhal, Levant 36 (2004), 130, table 
25. 

son Forstner-Muller and Kopetzky, in Interconnections in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, 150, fig. 8. 

Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13 (2009), 39-40; Loffet, AHL 34-35 
( 2011 / 2012 ), 122 . 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B2c and 3B6. Doumet-Serhal, 
BAAL 13 (2009), 39; Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 116; Ben- 
Tor, Scara/ji, 130, 132. 
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Figure 6.25. Cylinder seal, Sidon. After Doumet-Serhal, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), figs 4-7. 


symbols or scrolls/”’ a recumbent caprid smelling a lotus 
flower/”^ and stylised wd^ signs (Figure 6.24 [18-21]).’”’ 
While the scarab depicting the latter is likely of Levantine 
manufacture,’”” the other designs could be of either 
Egyptian origin or inspiration. Both cases indicate that 
scarabs continued to be part of the funerary assemblage. 

Egyptian influence is also apparent on a cylinder seal 
from Burial 100 (Eigure 6.25). The seal is incised with 
schematic Mesopotamian and Levantine motifs as well 
as a few Egyptian elements such as a hawk wearing an 
Egyptian crown, a ’’nh symbol and a dd pillar.’'" Doumet- 
Serhal notes the Egyptian-influenced postures of two 
depicted individuals.’”* Indeed, each is represented with 
one leg raised, arms reaching forward, palm up, in a dance 
step reminiscent of the Egyptian layout dance.’”” The 
arms, however, are crossed in a manner comparable to 
that of dancers depicted in Twelfth Dynasty tombs’'” or on 
other 'Egyptianised' MBA cylinder seals.’" The cylinder, 
with its use of Egyptian motifs, provides evidence for 
the appropriation of Egyptian artistic elements and their 
modification to suit local artistic styles. 

Burial 102 yielded three stone vessels not yet published in 
detail. One of these is a steatite container which, based on 
its material, could be of Egyptian or Levantine origin.’'’ 
Another is a piriform faience jar with a thick everted rim 
comparable to Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate 
Period vessels.’'’ The third is a haematite piriform jar with 


Ben-Tor's Design Class IE and 3A3. Loffet, AHL 34-35 
(2011/2012), 116-118. 

™ Ben-Tor’s Design Class 9B. Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 118- 
119; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 95, 122-123, 126, 146-147. 

Ben-Tor’s Design Class 3A3. Loffet, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 113; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 126. 

Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 126. 

Doumet-Serhal, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 95-99, figs 4-9. 
Doumet-Serhal, AHL 34-35 (2011/2012), 97. 

Kinney, in Behind the Scenes, 65, figs 2, 9-10, 15, 21, pi. 42. 

For instance, one of the dancers depicted on the north wall of 
Amenemhat’s tomb, Beni Hassan. Newbeiry, Beni Hasan 1, pi. 13; 
Kanawati and Woods, Beni Hassan, pi. 52. 

Ben-Tor, Tel Aviv 36 (2009), 27; Doumet-Serhal, AHL 34-35 
(2011/2012), 97. 

Doumet-Serhal, BAAL 13 (2009), 39-40; Doumet-Serhal, in 
Cultures in Contact, 134, fig. 2. 

Doumet-Serhal. in Cultures in Contact, fig. 3; Doumet-Serhal, 
BAAL 13 (2009), 42, fig. A%-, Aston, Ancient Egyptian Stone Vessels', 


a flat top for which no exact contemporary Levantine 
parallels have yet been found.’''' Based on the rarity of 
Burial 102's piriform jars in MBIIB contexts, an Egyptian 
origin is possible. 

Erom a cultic context comes one scarab found on a floor 
near MBIIB burials and ovens used for cultic meals.’'’ 
Some have dated the scarab to the late Twelfth Dynasty’'” 
while others assign it to the late MBIIA and MBIIB 
periods.’'” Extensive damage on the scarab's side and back 
restricts a typological confirmation and lack of parallels 
limit further refinements on its date of manufacture. Its 
base is engraved with Ddkir’^ mry nb 'By 'Ddkir’^^'^ 
beloved of Seth, lord of By' (Eigure 6.24 [22]).”” Based 
on the orthography of hieroglyphs, Loffet writes that the 
scarab was produced locally.”' Knowledge of the Egyptian 
script is apparent in the well-drawn signs and the use of 
correct Egyptian grammar. Eurther, the inclusion of an 
Egyptian deity's name signals that the inhabitants of 7iy, or 
at least Ddkir’^, revered Seth.”’ The scarab marks the only 
near definite case of Levantines producing private-name 
scarabs in the MBIIB. 

Overall, all discussed levels at Sidon contain evidence 
of contact with Egypt. Beginning with the first MBIIA 
phase at the site, a few valuable Twelfth Dynasty goods 
are attested. A steady flow of imports continued into 

Petrie, Gaza 3, pi. 26 [9]; Dunand, Byblos 2, pi. 203 [9361]; Sparks, 
Stone Vessels in the Levant, 52-53, 317 [459-461]. 

Similai* vessels are attested from later contexts. Doumet-Serhal, 
BAAL 13 (2009), 42, fig. 48a; Doumet-Serhal, in Cultures in 
Contact, 134, fig. 3; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 52-53, 316 
[449-453]; Petrie, Gaza 3, pi. 36 [7-8]; vol. 4, pi. 38 [46]; Mackay 
and MuiTay, Gaza 5, pi. 20 [51]. 

Doumet-Serhal, in Cultures in Contact, 135. 

Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 123. 

Loffet, AHL 24 (2006), 81-83. 

The sign .3s/ could also refer to Baal. 

Loffet translates the name as Semitic 'Sadok-Re' (Loffet, AHL 
24 [2006], 78). The name could also be related to the Egyptian 
Djedkara, although this is written differently. For the Egyptian 
spelling, see Ranke, Personnenamen 1, 412 [17]. 

520 p^j. toponym, see Mourad, GM 238 (2013), 69-84. It 

has been connected to Sinuhe's 'IH and utilised as evidence of the 
latter's existence and proximity to Sidon (Loffet, AHL 24 [2006], 
78-84; Gubel and Loffet, AHL 34-35 [2011/2012], 79, 86). See 
Chapter 4.6.9 for the Tale of Sinuhe. 

Loffet, AHL 24 (2006), 79-80. 

522 Goldwasser, E&L 16 (2006), 123. 
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MBIIA Levels 2-3 with a slight rise in Egyptian ceramics 
specifically for the transport of commodities, some from 
Upper Egypt. Level 4 contained the greatest number of 
Egyptian sherds, the majority of which belonged to storage 
containers. A number of rare Egyptian forms also occur, 
pointing to unique relations between MBIIA-B Sidon and 
Egypt. This variety of imports proposes that Sidon was 
likely directly trading with Dynasty 13. 

Contacts continue into the MBIIB Levels 5-6, developing 
into locally made imitations and adaptations of Egyptian 
styles. Egyptian pottery was mimicked, the private- 
name scarab tradition was modified for a Levantine 
individual, and artistic elements were fused for locally 
produced sealings. The Levantines were utilising Egyptian 
language, art and pottery styles for their own commercial 
and funerary needs. While such influences were growing, 
Egyptian imports were still incoming, although, as the 
present evidence suggests, at a reduced scale. Therefore, it 
is clear that Sidon sustained relations with Egypt from the 
Twelfth to the first half of the fifteenth Dynasty. 


6.4 Conclusions 

This chapter has investigated a total of eight Southern 
Levantine sites and seven Northern Levantine sites 
(see figure 6.1). Egyptian material from three or more 
stratigraphical phases at Ashkelon, Tell Ifshar and Sidon 
have provided correlations with the Egyptian chronology 
indicating that, contrary to earlier theories, the Southern 
Levant had some contact with Egypt in the Twelfth Dynasty 
while the Northern Levant continued its relations with the 
Thirteenth to fifteenth Dynasties. Based on the preliminary 
publications of these sites, chronological synchronisations 
with Egypt and Tell el-Dab'a are suggested in figure 6.26. 

6.4.1 The MBIIA Period and the early to mId-Twelfth 
Dynasty 

Only four sites provide evidence for contact with the first 
half of the Twelfth Dynasty; (1) Tell Ifshar; (2) Megiddo; 
(3) Sidon; and (4) Byblos (figure 6.27). The Southern 
Levantine site of Tell Ifshar contained a number of 
fragments derived from Upper and Lower Egypt in its 
administrative complex. Megiddo yielded one scarab, 
possibly imported, from a burial. Also in a funerary 
context are other imported scarabs at Sidon where an 
additional small globular Egyptian jar was collected from a 
Level 1 tomb. While finds from Byblos are of questionable 
context, the Temple of Obelisks as well as a few temple 
deposits, such as the Montet jar, can be assigned to the first 
half of the Twelfth Dynasty. The obelisks are of Egyptian 
inspiration and cubic deposits include a myriad of small 
but valuable Egyptian goods. Unlike other finds from the 
Levant, the deposits collect items of the first Intermediate 
Period to the early Middle Kingdom, hinting at ongoing 
contact between Byblos and Egypt from the very beginning 
of the MBA. 

Thus, Egyptian imports from the first half of Dynasty 12 
are scarce. Scarabs are imbued with a funerary, cubic 
and most likely elite significance, vessels for storage and 
transportation occur in an administrative context, and 
'heirloom' artefacts and figurines are found in a cubic 
setting. Therefore, the early to mid-Twelfth Dynasty 
appears to have shared predominantly small-scale 
commercial relations with sites on easily navigable trade 
routes. Items of prestige occur in the Northern Levant, 
especially Byblos, where Egyptian influence is most 
apparent. 

6.4.2 The MBIIA Period and the mId-Twelfth to early 
Thirteenth Dynasty 

Sites yielding evidence of contact with the mid-Twelfth 
to early Thirteenth Dynasty are: (1) Ashkelon; (2) Gezer; 
(3) Tell Ifshar; (4) Megiddo; (5) Sidon; and (6) Byblos 
(figure 6.28). Tell Ifshar features only two imported 
vessels, the reduction in number possibly due to the 
destruction of the site's administrative complex. Ashkelon 
yielded greater evidence for contact, producing local and 
imported sealings, a zir, a ringstand and several store-jars 
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Figure 6.26. Chronological correlations between selected Levantine sites, Egypt and Tell el-Dab'a, 
BASED ON Egyptian material in the Levant. Cross-hatched inserts represent phases either 
NOT EXAMINED IN THE TEXT, OR FOR WHICH NO EGYPTIAN MATERIAL EXISTS. 


at/near the settlement's gate. Burials at Gezer and Megiddo 
contained stone vessels while Gezer additionally held 
scarabs bearing Egyptian designs. Sidon again consisted 
of scarabs in burials, but the burials also contained 
Egyptian storage and transport vessels from Upper and 
Lower Egypt, one of which was used secondarily as a jar 
burial. Royal Tombs I-II of Byblos included a variety of 
valuable Egyptian imports such as incised stone vessels, 
bodily adornments and scarabs, as well as precious, locally 
made and engraved items showing Egyptian influence. 

The evidence thus suggests a continuation in Egyptian and 
Levantine relations which, like the first half of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, point to commercial relations with sites positioned 
on trade routes. Imported ceramics are mostly for storage 
and transportation, and are deposited in contexts alluding 
to trade (e.g. Ashkelon's gateway) or funerary significance 
(e.g. Sidon's jar burial). The finds are slightly more 
numerous in funerary contexts as Egyptian items began 
to be imitated by local artisans. Artefacts produced by 
workshops supplying Byblos betray the greatest Egyptian 
influence, revealing knowledge in Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
titles, epithets and artistic motifs. The evidence indicates 
that such objects, alongside prestigious imports, were 


initially connected to elite individuals. Apparently, Byblite 
ruling officials represented themselves as Levantine 
rulers wearing and utilising Egyptian elements of power, 
authority and prestige. 

6.4.3 The late MBIIA to early MBIIB Period and the 
Thirteenth Dynasty 

A marked increase in relations between the late MBIIA 
and early MBIIB is clear. Sites with attested Egyptian 
and Egyptian-influenced items include: (1) Tell el-'Ajjul; 
(2) Ashkelon; (3) Jericho; (4) Megiddo; (5) Tell el-Burak; 
(6) Sidon; (7) Tell Sakka; (8) Byblos; (9) Tell Ead'ous; 
(10) Tell 'Arqa; and (11) Ebla (Eigure 6.29). To these 
may be added sites where only scarabs and impressions 
were found, such as Tell Aphek, Tel Aviv, Beth Shemesh, 
Tell el-Ear'ah (N), Eassuta, Ginnosar, Tell Kabri, Rishon 
Lezziyon, Safed and Nahariya in the Southern Levant, and 
Ruweise in the Northern Levant (Eigures 6.2, 6.29). 

Evidence for contact with the Egyptian culture appears in 
varied forms and contexts: 
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Figure 6.27 Sites in the Levant with evidence of contact 
WITH THE Egyptian during the MBNA and 
THE EARLY TO MID-TWELFTH DYNASTY. 

• Presence of Egyptian(-influenced) commodities/ 
elements 


Figure 6.28 Sites in the Levant with evidence of contact 
WITH THE Egyptian during the MBNA and the 
mid-Twelfth to early Thirteenth Dynasty. 

• Presence of Egyptian(-influenced) commodities/ 
elements 


• Stone vessels occur in burials. The imported variety 
is at Tell el-'Ajjul, Megiddo and Byblos while those 
of local or uncertain origin are at Megiddo, Jericho, 
Sidon and Ebla; 

• Scarabs and seal impressions are predominantly 
from funerary contexts. They are also attested in 
occupation levels at, for instance. Tell el-Burak 
and Tell Aphek. Designs are more prominently of 
Levantine or local origin, especially at sites where 
only scarab seals remain as items of Egyptian 
influence. The earliest recorded instances of 
Egyptian royal- and private-name scarabs also 
occur. They include three Twelfth Dynasty private- 
name scarabs, two at Sidon in MBIIA-B and early 
MBIIB burials and a third in an early MBIIB burial 
at Megiddo, as well as one royal-name scarab 
of Noferhotep I in a MBIIA-B tomb at Eassuta. 
Such items are most likely heirlooms, supporting 
an association of imported Egyptian goods with 
prestige and value; 

• Imported vessels of Lower Egyptian fabrics come 
from Ashkelon, Sidon, Tell Ead'ous and Tell 'Arqa. 
Ashkelon's gate retained two sherds of storage and 
transport vessels. Ceramics of the same function 
were retrieved from Sidon's cultic and funerary 
deposits, late MBIIA occupation loci at Tell 'Arqa, 


and a pit at Tell Ead'ous. The latter site uniquely 
contained Egyptian pottery for preparing and 
serving food, the first of such finds in the MBA. 
The site preserved an imported cooking pot and a 
carinated bowl as well as a locally-made Egyptian- 
style cup in a burial. A similar cup of local fabric 
was unearthed in a slightly later tomb at Sidon; 

• Small prestige or high-value items were collected 
from elite burials at Byblos and Ebla; 

• Egyptian-influenced wall paintings adorn the 
Northern Levantine palaces of Tell el-Burak and 
Tell Sakka, the former possibly of an earlier date. 

The evidence suggests both direct and indirect contact 
with Egypt. Indirect contact is represented by Egyptian- 
influenced, Levantine-made, objects. These are mostly 
found in burials, in the form of scarabs and stone vessels. 
Scarabs continued to be imported but local workshops 
began to produce a variety of Levantine design scarabs 
imitating Egyptian motifs. An increase in their popularity 
and demand has been attributed to direct relations with 
Asiatics in the Delta.^^^ However, the evidence suggests 
that it is more likely related to scarabs' earlier use by the 
elite in funerary and cultic contexts. A rise in demand 
would consequently warrant the establishment of local 


™ Ben-Tor, BASOR 294 (1994), 11; Ben-Tor, JAEI 1/1 (2009), 1-7. 
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Figure 6.29 Sites in the Levant with evidence of contact 
WITH THE Egyptian during the late MBNA to 
EARLY MBIIB AND THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 

• Presence of Egyptian(-influenced) commodities/ 
elements 

■ Presence of scarabs and/or seals (see Figure 7.2) 


markets specialised in imitations and/or the supply of 
imports. So, what was first only accessible to the elite as 
imported prestige items would have been later popularised 
by local workshops, retaining its connection with funerary 
traditions and becoming associated with amuletic 
significance. This also explains why Middle Kingdom 
Egyptian royal- and private-name scarabs appear in 
secondary burial contexts as heirlooms. It is also similarly 
reflected by the establishment of local workshops skilled in 
the production of Egyptian-style stone and faience vessels. 

The presence of local Egyptian-style cups at Tell Ead'ous 
and Sidon may hint at a local ceramic workshop 
knowledgeable in Egyptian pottery-making techniques. 
Yet, as they remain the only recorded examples of their kind 
and both date to different periods, the cups likely indicate 
direct contact with Egyptians. As with other ceramics from 
Tell Ead'ous, the vessels suggest that non-elite individuals 
were using Egyptian-style ceramics for preparing and 
cooking foods, denoting Egyptian influence as well as the 
possibility that individuals of Egyptian ancestry were in 
the area. Their deposition in tombs emphasises a funerary 
significance, and it is probable that they are a remnant of 
a funerary ritual tradition. The vessels additionally mark a 
significant development in the nature of relations between 
Egypt and the Levant. Together with other imported 
ceramics, they corroborate the continuation of trade 



Figure 6.30 Sites in the Levant with evidence of contact 
WITH THE Egyptian during the MBIIB to 
MBIIB-C AND THE EARLY FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 

• Presence of Egyptian(-influenced) commodities/ 
elements 

■ Presence of scarabs and/or seals (see Figure 7.2) 


relations with Lower Egypt. Worthy of note is that all sites 
with imported commodities are along the coast, indicating 
that they were transported via maritime-based trade. The 
majority are also situated in the Northern Levant. 

Northern Levantine sites further reflect influences from 
Egypt on monumental art in the form of wall paintings. 
Symbols of power and divinity were appropriated by 
Tell Sakka's artists whereas typical Egyptian artistic 
techniques and motifs were applied on Tell el-Burak's 
walls, although these may be of an earlier MBIIA date. 
Both sites betray paintings with mixed Egyptian-Levantine 
characteristics, indicating local artisans' knowledge and 
use of Egyptian artistic traditions. They additionally 
suggest a link between such traditions, elitism and palatial 
architecture. 

Therefore, the late MBIIA to early MBIIB period 
witnessed new and continued Egyptian influences. Small, 
high-value, Egyptian adornments remained in tombs of the 
elite, especially those of the Northern Levant. Imported 
scarabs and stone vessels were deposited in funerary and 
occupation levels, and trade relations were concentrated at 
coastal Levantine sites, where only Lower Egyptian vessels 
are attested. Egyptian-inspired objects, formerly reserved 
as luxury items of the elite, became more common as local 
markets likely supplied a growing demand for scarabs and 
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stone vessels. The period also observed the first recorded 
instances of royal- and private-name scarabs in secondary 
funerary contexts, Egyptian ceramics for serving and 
preparing food, Egyptian-style local ceramics, and 
possibly the appropriation of Egyptian artistic traditions in 
Northern Levantine palatial wall paintings. Combined, the 
evidence insinuates that the elite of coastal cities retained 
control of maritime commerce with Egypt, possibly 
distributing imported items to markets trading with local 
scarab and stone workshops. The effects of such trade may 
have resulted in Egyptian influences on the daily life of 
non-elite individuals near harbour cities like Byblos and 
Ashkelon, which could have feasibly received Egyptian 
and Egyptian-Levantine travellers, and/or newly imported 
technologies. 

6.4.3 The MBIIB to MBIIB-C Period and the Fifteenth 
Dynasty 

Egyptian-Levantine relations continued to develop in 
the MBIIB to MBIIB-C period. Contact with Egyptian 
cultural elements is attested at (1) Tell el-'Ajjul; 
(2) Tell Nagila; (3) Ashkelon; (4) Gezer; (5) Jericho; 
(6) Beth Shean; (7) Megiddo; (8) Sidon; (9) Byblos; and 
(10) Ebla (Eigure 6.30). Some sites only include sealings, 
such as Beit Mirsim, Tell el-Ear'ah (S), Hazor, Lachish, 
Pella, Rishon Lezziyon and Shechem in the Southern 
Levant, as well as Alalakh and Kamid el-Loz in the 
Northern Levant (Eigures 6.2, 6.30). 

As with the late MBIIA to early MBIIB period, the 
evidence includes; 

• Stone vessels, which are mostly found in burials 
at Beth Shean, Jericho, Byblos, Sidon and Ebla. A 
few were collected from occupation levels at Beth 
Shean and Jericho. As for the vessels' origin, some 
are imported (Beth Shean, Jericho and Ebla), some 
are locally made (Beth Shean, Jericho and Byblos), 
and a few are of uncertain material (Tell Nagila, 
Byblos and Sidon). Eaience vessels are further 
attested at such sites as Gezer and Tell Nagila 
(uncertain origin) as well as Jericho (locally made); 

• Scarabs and seal impressions in funerary contexts. 
Scarabs bearing Egyptian designs are far less 
common in burials as locally made sealings are 
attested in greater numbers. Egyptian private-name 
scarabs in funerary contexts come from Jericho and 
Byblos, their Middle Kingdom form suggesting 
an heirloom function. Royal-name scarabs 
likewise feature in burials as, for instance, that of 
Sobekhotep IV at Jericho or Senwosret II at Beth 
Shean. A tomb at Sidon also contained a cylinder 
seal with mixed Egyptian-Levantine elements; 

• Scarabs and seal impressions in occupation and 
cultic contexts. Egyptian and Levantine features 
are found on cylinder seals from administrative, 
cultic and perhaps domestic contexts at Ebla. 


Other Egyptian and Levantine design scarabs were 
retrieved from the site's occupation levels. They 
also occur at Beth Shean's settlement. Jar sealings 
made with a Middle Kingdom private-name scarab 
were unearthed at Jericho and royal-name scarabs 
were found in late MBIIB occupation contexts at, 
for instance, Beth Shean (Noferhotep I) and Gezer 
{Hyin). A cultic deposit at Sidon produced a unique 
locally-made private-name scarab inscribed with 
hieroglyphs. The earliest provenanced example 
of its kind, the scarab signals local knowledge in 
the Egyptian script and the appropriation of an 
Egyptian administrative custom. It can perhaps be 
compared to the unprovenanced sealings of Byblite 
rulers; 

• Imported Egyptian ceramics from (I) Tell el-'Ajjul; 
(2) Ashkelon; (3) Beth Shean; and (4) Byblos. The 
Tell el-'Ajjul fragment was from a level of uncertain 
function, those at Ashkelon were collected around 
its footgate and sanctuary, and the two vessels from 
Beth Shean and Byblos were found in burials. 
They belong to a piriform jar (Tell el-'Ajjul), 
zirs (Ashkelon and Byblos), Tell el-Yahudiyah 
ware (Ashkelon and Beth Shean), and cooking 
pots (Ashkelon). A decrease in imported vessels 
between the late MBIIA to early MBIIB period and 
the MBIIB to MBIIB-C period is evident, though 
it may be related to the state of archaeological 
research at these four sites. The gate at Ashkelon, 
for instance, had altered its function by this stage 
and so goods could have been transported via 
another route, and the absence of evidence from 
Sidon could be explained by a known lack of 
publications which are, however, forthcoming; 

• High-value items from funerary contexts, including 
an imported amethyst ring from Beth Shean and a 
mace and silver vessel with a ^nh sign at Ebla. The 
mace was most likely produced locally but utilised 
Egyptian imported hieroglyphic inlays; and 

• Egyptian-influenced ivory inlays possibly adorning 
a furniture piece from a palace at Ebla. The inlays 
reflect local knowledge and use of Egyptian motifs 
related to royalty and divinity, coinciding with their 
elite and palatial context. 

The Southern and Northern Levant both present evidence 
for relations with Egypt. The most popular items are stone 
vessels and sealings. Various sites along trade routes 
were evidently continued to be supplied with Egyptian 
heirlooms, imports and imitations, as well as Levantine- 
made items. The growing need for local workshops and, 
consequently, the increasing economic power of these 
markets, possibly led to the formation of new trade links 
across the Levant. Items such as locally made royal- 
and private-name scarabs imply gradually evolving 
markets. The locally made, private-name scarab at Sidon 
emphasises that locals were knowledgeable and literate 
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in the Egyptian script. Instead of mimicking the Egyptian 
text as in other Levantine-design scarabs, the scarab was 
utilised to identify a particular Levantine individual in the 
Egyptian manner. Although the artefact surfaced in a cubic 
context, one may question the reason for its manufacture. 
Was it simply an item of prestige, or was it for sealing items 
traded with others literate in hieroglyphs? Perhaps the 
presence of scarabs belonging to rulers of Byblos suggests 
that Levantines had adopted an Egyptian administrative 
tradition to promote their own commercial dealings in 
the Levant and, perhaps, Egypt. The private-name scarab 
would then coincide with the proposed development of a 
trade network comprising regions across the Levant and 
Egypt. 

Despite this development, maritime trade continued, 
seemingly at a reduced scale. Vessels for storage and 
transportation were imported, while those for cooking and 
serving occur at Ashkelon, perhaps in relation to the site's 
sanctuary. Imported Tell el-Yahudiyah ware is additionally 
attested for the fbst time, surfacing in funerary and cubic 
contexts. The ruling class also evidently still had some 
control over trade relations. High-value items in theb tombs 
and the ivory inlays at Ebla's palace support their utilisation 
of Egyptian motifs for power and prestige. However, the 
prestige items are mostly of local manufacture, perhaps 
signalling decreased trade with Egypt or limited access to 
imported prestige items. 

Overall, the evidence points to continued trade links with 
Egypt. Erom the early MBIIA, commodities were imported 
mostly into coastal cities where seals, stone vessels and 
other prestige items are found in elite funerary contexts 
and cubic areas. The mid-MBIIA witnessed workshops 
beginning to appropriate elements of the Egyptian culture 
for locally-made imitations, and hybrid products that 
mixed Egyptian artistic motifs and script(s) with Levantine 
items. They initially supplied the elite, who possibly later 
promoted scarab and stone-vessel workshops in the region 
during the late MBIIA and early MBIIB. 

Throughout the MBIIB, these items became more 
common in occupation deposits, hinting at their growing 
popularity. While Levantine designs were more popular, 
some market demand remained for Egyptian imports 
which were possibly supplied by a ruling class that 
accordingly maintained trade links across the Levant. 
Other Egyptian influences, however, are more regionally 
concentrated; Egyptian and Egyptian-style vessels for 
cooking and serving foods are found at Ashkelon, Sidon 
and Tell Ead'ous, all three sites strategically positioned 
near harbours; the use of the Egyptian script to record 
Levantine names and matters is only attested at Sidon and 
Byblos, as is reverence to a deity equivalent to Seth; and 
Egyptian artistic motifs were adapted for the monumental 
and palatial complexes at Byblos, Ebla and Tell Sakka. 
Evidently, direct contact with the Egyptian culture is 
greater in the Northern Levant, where the elite adopted 
Egyptian symbols of power and divine authority. The one 
site that is represented in all discussed phases is Byblos. 


Other significant sites with a concentration of evidence 
across the examined period are Ashkelon and Sidon. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude that relations 
with Egypt were predominantly of maritime nature. 
Controlled by the elite, they became largely influential 
for the development of local and regional markets. The 
period of greatest contact and influence is the late MBIIA 
to early MBIIB period which significantly coincides with 
the Thirteenth Dynasty and the rise of Hyksos rule. 
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7. Representing Asiatics and the Levant 


'The land is cast to pain through the 
sustenance 

of the St.tyw who pervade the land. 

It is the enemies who will arise in the east. 
It is the ’’im.w who will descend to Egypt.' 
Prophecies of Noferty, 31-33. 


7.1 Introduction 

In the course of examining the rise of the Hyksos, much 
discussed textual and artistic evidence was analysed anew. 
Artefacts were re-translated and reassessed according to 
their socio-political and geographical contexts, providing 
significant data on the changing Egyptian ideology of the 
other. This chapter offers observations on the nature and 
development of Egyptian textual and artistic representations 
of Asiatics and the Levant. The plethora of this evidence 
is divided into the following contextual categories, each 
discussed in the first section of this chapter: 

• Category 1: Inscriptions and texts from royal and 
administrative complexes; 

• Category 2: Royal funerary complexes; 

• Category 3: Temples and religious texts; 

• Category 4: Non-royal settlements and occupation 
levels; 

• Category 5: Non-royal graffiti; 

• Category 6: Non-royal cemeteries and tombs of 
officials; and 

• Category 7: Literary pieces. 

The discussion is followed by a succinct overview of 
specific terms relating to the Levant and Levantines, as 
well as a review of shifting artistic elements in Egyptian 
portrayals of Asiatics. 


7.2 Context and Genre: Interpreting the Evidence 
'Between the Lines' 

7.2.1 Category 1: Inscriptions and texts from royal and 

administrative complexes 

Category 1 comprises royal inscriptions and texts from 
administrative complexes. Due to their administrative 
function, the belligerent portrayal of the other is reduced 
as events are likely connected to historical occurrences. 
Representations from the examined period are rare: one 
is ascribed to Dynasty 12 and two are from Dynasty 13 
(Ligure 7.1). 

As a daybook of activities relating to Amenemhat II's 
administration, the Mit Rahina text indicates both 
peaceful and bellicose events in the Levant. These mainly 
involve the state-controlled dispatch of expeditions for 
the acquisition of natural and manufactured resources. 
While the greatest quantity of cargo was retrieved from 
the Northern Levantine coast (Hnty-s), other areas such as 
the Sinai were apparently frequented. A great number of 
captives and labourers were acquired from areas targeted 
by warfare, and a minority are listed amongst the returned 
cargo from diplomatic trade missions. 

State-controlled contact with the Northern Levant continued 
into the Thirteenth Dynasty, as insinuated by a cylinder 
seal from an early Thirteenth Dynasty level at Tell el-Dab'a 
(L/I d/1). The seal expresses Levantine-influences not only 
on local workshops but also on local religion. Utilising 
Egyptian and Levantine elements, its proposed depiction of 
the myth of Baal supports the deity's worship in the Delta. It 
also signals that such myths may have been acceptable forms 
of cross-cultural communication by the administration. 

Lurther pointing to the heterogeneity of Lower Egypt 
is Papyrus Boulaq 18 in which Asiatic women are listed 
among offering bearers from the Delta. No expeditions 
to the Levant are purported; however Asiatics within the 
administration are noted to have been invited to a palatial 
dinner. This signifies a major development in the role and 
status of Asiatics, for while they were received as guests 
from the Levant during Amenemhat II's reign, they were 
now within the administration itself, received as Egyptian 
officials and offering bearers in Upper Egypt. 
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Dynasty 

Ruler 

Site 

Feature(s) 

Chapter 

12 

Amenemhat II 

Mit Rahina 

- Military expeditions: St.t, lisy and Iwi 

- Trade expeditions to Sinai and Hn.ty-s 

- Reception of guests from St.t and Tmpiw 

4.3.7 

13 

(early) 

Tell el-Dab'a F/l d/1 

- Cylinder seal depicting Baal (?) 

4.2.2.3 

Sobekhotep II 
or Khendjer 

Dra' Abu el-Naga' 

- Papyrus Boulaq 18/1: '"im officials 

- Papyrus Boulaq 18/2: '^im.wt offering bearers 
from Delta 

4.5.3 


Figure 7.1. Category 1: Inscriptions and texts from royal and administrative complexes. 


Dynasty 

Ruler 

Site 

Feature(s) 

Chapter 

12 

Amenemhat 1 

El-Lisht 

- Mortuary temple: fragment of Asiatic woman and child 

4.3.6.1 

Senwosret 1 

El-Lisht 

- Mortuary temple: smiting scene; Asiatic ruler as enemy; 
Asiatic warrior; captives 

4.3.6.1 

Senwosret III 

Dahshur 

- Pectoral, tomb of Mereret: griffins seizing Asiatics 

4.3.1.3 

Amenemhat III 

Dahshur 

- Pectoral, tomb of Mereret: smiting the St.tyw 

4.3.1.3 

13 

- 

Dahshur 

- Tomb of Nebhoteptikhered: Asiatic statuette 

4.3.1.4 


Figure 7.2. Category 2: Royal funerary complexes. 


Dynasty 

Ruler 

Site 

Feature(s) 

Chapter 

12 

Senwosret 1 

Tod 

- Temple inscription: punishment oVIwn.tyw(l), and St.t 

4.5.11.1 

Senwosret III 

El-Lahun 

- Hymn to Senwosret III: slaughters and instils fear in 

Pd. tyw and Iwn. tyw 

4.3.5.2 

Nag' el- 
Medamud 

- Temple slabs: offering products o! St.t, trampling the 

'Iwn. tyw 

4.5.7 

Sera bit el- 

Khadim 

- Inscription: ‘‘fm expedition member 

5.2.4.1 

Senwosret III - 

Amenemhat III 

El-Lahun 

- El-Lahun papyri: ‘'fm.w individuals 

4.3.5.2 

Amenemhat III 

Serabit el- 
Khadim 

- Inscriptions: '"fwi expedition members; brother of the 
ruler o!Rtnw, men from Rtnw 

5.2.4.1 

Amenemhat IV 

Serabit el- 

Khadim 

- Inscriptions: '"fm expedition members; '"fm chief lector 
priest; men from Rtnw 

5.2.4.1 


El-Lisht 

- Execration Texts 

4.3.6.2 

Saqqara 

- Execration Texts 

4.3.8 

- 

- Execration Texts (Berlin) 

4.6.1 

Serabit el- 
Khadim 

- Inscriptions: Asiatic expedition members; products of 

St.t 

5.2.4.1 


13 

Sobekhotep IV 

Karnak 

- Temple stela: Tf-wood of employed for cultic 

4.5.6 




architectural elements 



Figure 7.3. Category 3: Temples and religious texts. 


7.2.2 Category 2: Royal funerary complexes 

The second category encompasses representations from 
royal tombs and funerary complexes (Figure 7.2). They date 
from the reigns of Amenemhat I to III, and the Thirteenth 
Dynasty. Portrayals possibly include warfare scenes in the 
mortuary temples of the first two kings of Dynasty 12, 
and a smiting scene in Senwosret I's tomb. More diverse 
representations are attested in late Dynasty 12. Asiatics 
remain illustrated as subdued and conquered elements in 
two pectorals from Princess Mereret's tomb; however, one 
is presented in a more peaceful stance as a statuette from 
Princess Nebhoteptikhered's tomb. 


The bellicose nature of depictions may be explained by 
their funerary context. Deposited in the eternal resting 
place of royalty, the items and scenes would necessitate 
the presentation of Pharaonic strength and success in 
maintaining order for the hereafter. All preserved bellicose 
instances betray a topos representation. The introduction of 
representations with Asiatics as less chaotic elements and 
the absence of negative portrayals from Dynasty 13 may 
signal changing royal, social and political prerogatives. 
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Dynasty 

Ruler 

Site 

Feature(s) 

Chapter 

13-SIP 


El-Lahun 

- El-Lahun papyri: '"im.w individuals 

4.3.5.2 

El-Lisht 

- Settlement debris (?): statuette of cultic figure 

4.3.6.2 


Figure 7.4. Category 4: Non-royal settlements and occupation levels. 


Dynasty 

Ruler 

Site 

Feature(s) 

Chapter 

12 

Amenemhat 1 

(?) 

Hatnub 

- Inscriptions: ’’im.w allies with king (?) 

4.4.3 

Amenemhat 1 

Abydos 

- Stela Louvre Cl: destroying the ‘Iwn.tyw, Mnt.tyw 
and Hr.yw-s 

4.5.1.1 

Senwosret 1 

Abydos 

- Stela CG 20539: pacifying and instilling fear in 
Hr.yw-s and St.tyw 

4.5.1.1 

Wadi el-Hudi 

- Stela: Senwosret 1 \d\\s‘Iwn.tyw, St.tyw and rebels 

5.3.2 

Senwosret III 

Dahshur 

- Pyramid complex: graffiti of Asiatics 

4.3.1.4 

Abydos 

- Stela Manchester 3306: battle against Rtnw, 

Skmm and a ‘’fm 

4.5.1.1 

Abydos 

- Stelae: officials and household members 

4.5.1.1 

Wadi el- 

Hammamat 

- Inscriptions: trampling Zww.rpw; opening the land 
of the ‘■fm; '"fm expedition member 

5.3.1 

Amenemhat III 

Abydos 

- Stelae: ‘‘fm officials and household members 

4.5.1.1 

Wadi Maghara 

- Inscription: '"fm expedition member 

5.2.3 

Serabit el-Khadim 

- Inscriptions: '"fm expedition members 

5.2.4.1 

- 

Abydos 

- Stelae: '"fm officials and household members 

4.5.1.1 

12-13 


Wadi el-Hol 

- Inscriptions: ’’im individual; Egyptian!?) with 
name Nebet-kp« 

4.5.5.1 

Aswan 

- Inscriptions: expedition and household members 

4.5.2 

13 

Sobekhotep III 

- 

- Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446: '"fm individuals and 
workers 

4.6.3 


Abydos 

- Stelae: '"fm officials and household members 

4.5.1.1 

Gebel Tjauti 

- Inscriptions: ’’im officials 

4.5.10 

SIP 

- 

El-Rizeiqat 

- Stelae: ‘"fm household members 

4.5.9 


Figure 7.5. Category 5: Non-royal inscriptions and graffiti. 


7 . 2.3 Category 3: Temples and religious texts 

Portrayals of Asiatics assigned to Category 3 are embedded 
in religious, cosmic and ideological principles (Figure 7.3). 
Royally-instigated examples from Dynasty 12 focus on 
the subjugation of forces threatening Egypt, emphasising 
the king's dominion over foreign lands, peoples and 
resources. Texts from the reigns of Senwosret I and 
III note the king's punishment of ’Iwn.tyw and Pd.tyw. 
Belligerent action against ’’im.w is further mentioned in 
the Tod inscription. The action of punishing an entire 
foreign group is narrowed in the Execration Texts to only 
focus on the rebels and rebellious actions of Levantines. 
Underscoring the state's knowledge in foreign aristocracy, 
geography and affairs, the Execration Texts note the 
persistent ideological requirement to ritually protect 
Egypt from foreign forces. As with the representations of 
Category 2, the shift in representation, in this case being 
from an entire foreign group to particular rebels, may 
point to socio-political changes. 


These changes are further highlighted by a rise in 
the number of mimetic and diplomatic texts from 
Senwosret Ill's reign. Eirstly are instances representing 
foreign lands as sources of commodities, with the pharaoh 
offering foreign products of St.t and Hnty-s to Egyptian 
temples, some of which were used in the construction 
of cultic architectural elements. Secondly are the many 
attestations of individuals of Asiatic descent working 
or offering homage to Egyptian temples. These include 
Asiatic door-keepers, attendants, singers, dancers and 
priests in service of el-Lahun's temples, expedition 
members travelling to Serabit el-Khadim, and a senior 
chief lector priest sending temple offerings to Serabit el- 
Khadim. While some of these individuals are of mixed 
Egyptian-Levantine ancestry, the men from Rtnw, a 
few of whom were of Levantine royalty, were also 
commemorated in lists of expedition members at Serabit 
el-Khadim's Hathor Temple. Hence, the evidence suggests 
that, at least from Senwosret Ill's reign, Levantines 
and Egyptian-Levantines were represented as active 
participants in Egyptian religious customs and temple 
activities. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


Dynasty 

Ruler 

Site 

Feature(s) 

Chapter 

12 

Amenemhat 1 

El-Llsht 

- Wall scene fragments: Levantine ceramics 

4.3.6.1 

Beni Hassan 

- Tomb of Khnumhotep 1: Asiatic warriors; ships of fs-wood 

4.4.1.1 

Amenemhat 1 

- Senwosret 1 

Beni Hassan 

- Statuette of Asiatic woman 

4.4.1.4 

Senwosret 1 

Beni Hassan 

- Tomb of Amenemhat: Asiatic warriors; Levantine 
ceramics; 'fair-skinned men'; carob(?) 

4.4.1.2 

Meir 

- Tomb of Wekhhotep (B2): servant 

4.4.4.1 

Amenemhat II 

Dahshur 

- False door (?) fragments belonging to Asiatic 

4.3.1.1 

Meir 

- Tomb ofWekhhotep(B4): Asiatic officials; cattleofT»!.w 

4.4.4.2 

Senwosret II 

Beni Hassan 

- Tomb of Khnumhotep II: procession of ’’im.w; 
Levantine-influenced ceramics; 'fair-skinned men'; 
Tf-wood for tomb; carob(?) 

4.4.1.3 

Senwosret III 

Dahshur 

- Biography of Khnumhotep III: relations with 
Witl/Wilt, Byblos and ‘‘fm.w 

4.3.1.2 

Meir 

- Tomb of Wekhhotep (Cl): Asiatic(?) bearers from Delta 

4.4.4.3 

- 

El-Lisht 

- Filling of Tomb 499: statue base for a ’’im 

4.3.6.2 

13 


Hawara 

- Tomb of Imenysenebnebwy: ’’im butler 

4.3.3 

Tell el-Habwa 1 

- Door jamb fragments of nobleman and count ’'pr-B’'ir 

4.2.4.1 

Tell el-Dab'a F/l 
d/2-c 

- Statue fragments: 'hybrid' artistic elements 

4.2.2.3 

Tell Edfu 

- Stela of Ptahhotep: '"fm individual 

4.5.4.1 

13-SlP 

- 

Abydos 

- Shaft Tomb 477: ivory sphinx with 'hybrid' artistic 
elements 

4.5.1.2 


Figure 7.6. Category 6: Non-royal cemeteries and tombs of officials. 


7 . 2.4 Category 4: Non-royal settlements and 
occupation levels 

The Levant and Levantines are represented in very few 
textual and artistic evidence from non-royal settlements 
and occupation levels, all of which date to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty and the Second Intermediate Period (Figure 7.4). 
Levantine individuals are mentioned in undated papyri 
from el-Lahun's settlement as members of the community, 
one of whom apparently had a statue fashioned in his 
honour while another worked in the vizierate. A statuette 
from el-Lisht supports the existence of Asiatics or artists 
influenced by Levantine designs living in Memphis. 
Possibly a cultic figure, the statuette may represent a 
freedom to express Levantine religious and/or cultic 
beliefs in an area largely recognised for its Egyptian cults. 

7 . 2.5 Category 5: Non-royal Inscriptions and graffiti 

Sources belonging to Category 5 (Figure 7.5) are divided 
into hostile and peaceful/diplomatic representations. The 
former primarily date between the reigns of Amenemhat I 
and Senwosret III. They include military skirmishes against 
foreigners, who are commonly identified in bellicose 
portrayals by the terms Iwn.tyw, Mnttyw, Hryw-s and 
St.tyw. The last militaristic campaign is ascribed to 
Senwosret Ill's reign, after which most texts refer to 
Egyptian-Asiatics working and residing in Egypt. This 
indicates that the second half of Dynasty 12 witnessed; (a) a 
noticeable increase of Asiatics in Egypt; (b) a development 
from state-instigated inscriptions to those naming the 
responsible official; (c) an increase in the interest and 


perhaps responsibility of non-royals over foreigners; and 
(d) a rise in the number of Egyptian-Levantine relations. 
The last notation is supported by inscriptions recording the 
'opening' of the land of the ‘"Iot, bringing products from 
foreign lands, as well as names and titles concerned with 
Byblos, its goddess and its commodities. The Egyptians 
evidently held a certain respect towards individual 
Levantines: they recorded their ancestry; depicted them as 
equal household and family members; and honoured their 
contributions. They did not represent them negatively, but 
instead portrayed them as a part of Egyptian society. 

7.2.6 Category 6: Non-royal cemeteries and tombs of 
officials 

References in non-royal tombs and cemeteries mainly 
occur in elite contexts (Figure 7.6). They consist 
of depictions of Levantine commodities, lands and 
individuals. Representations of Levantine goods include 
ceramics, a Levantine-influenced handled vessel, 
‘‘i-wood, and possibly carob. They date from the reigns 
of Amenemhat I to Senwosret III. Levantine toponyms 
are portrayed as sources of these commodities as well as 
peoples. 

Individuals from the Levant are represented to be of 
two origins; those from across the borders of Egypt and 
those living in Egypt. Representations depend on the 
responsibilities of the tomb owner and the extent to which 
he fulfilled these duties. For instance, the overseers of 
the Oryx nome and its army depict activities concerning 
the nome's mercenaries. So, Asiatics are represented as 
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Chapter 7: Representing Asiatics and the Levant 


Dynasty 

Ruler 

Site 

Feature(s) 

Chapter 

12 

Senwosret 1 


- Instructions of Amenemhat 1: St.tyw as dogs 

4.6.2 

- Tale of Sinuhe: Walls-of-the-Ruler repel St.tyw and Nml.w-s'^] St.tyw 
helpful at border; St.tyw against rulers oiRtnw, ’’im.w assist Sinuhe; 
ruler of Upper Rpiw bestows land, power and daughter to Sinuhe 

4.6.9 

- Prophecies of Noferty: ''im.w terrorising Egyptians; strangers in 
the Delta; St.tyw across the land; "im.w slaughtered but controlled 
by Amenemhat 1 and the Walls-of-the-Ruler 

4.6.5 

- 

- 

- 

- Admonitions of Ipuwer: Pd.tyw adversaries; St.tyw informed of 
Egyptian affairs; foreigners in the Delta 

4.6.4 


Figure 7.7. Category 7: Literary pieces. 


warriors, possibly allies, in the tombs of Khnumhotep I and 
Amenemhat. Scenes of the foreigners also display correct 
details of their equipment, denoting a certain care in 
representing contemporary MBA culture. None of the 
examined attestations present a hostile treatment towards 
Asiatics in Egypt, indicating that the elite were not obliged 
to represent foreigners with the same royal ideological 
principles displayed in Categories 1-3. However, the 
negative portrayal of Levantines in the biography of 
Khnumhotep III is affected by these principles. This may 
be explained by the fact that the described events occur 
beyond the borders of Egypt and concern state-controlled 
expeditions, or that the tomb is located in Memphis. 

Individuals of mixed Egyptian-ancestry are illustrated 
from the early Twelfth Dynasty, their background arguably 
represented in art as a combination of elements relating 
to Egyptian and Asiatic portrayals. Examples include 
the 'fair-skinned men' of Beni Hassan and the women of 
Wekhhotep's tomb at Meir (Cl). They are also textually 
distinguished through the use of the term ‘‘jot. The mixture 
of Egyptian and Levantine elements is also found in the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, when attestations newly occur in the 
Delta region and Upper Egypt. Hybridised representations 
are affiliated with individuals of higher rank and items 
reflecting power or authority (e.g. a life-size statue and 
possibly a sphinx). Such developments denote an increase 
in the number, geographical spread and rank of Asiatic 
individuals across Egypt. 

7.2.7 Category 7: Literary pieces 

Literary pieces mentioning Asiatics are clustered in the 
reign of Senwosret I (Eigure 7.7). The Prophecies of 
Noferty is the most hostile, describing the Um.w and St.tyw 
as strong and fearsome enemies destabilising the Delta. 
This theme is similarly explored in the Admonitions of 
Ipuwer. On a lesser scale, the Instructions of Amenemhat I 
mention the animalistic traits of Asiatics and their inferior 
subordinate status. The Tale of Sinuhe alternatively 
offers variant representations of Asiatics as friendly 
foreigners helping and assisting Egyptians abroad, or as 
enemies threatening Egypt's security. Sinuhe's different 
portrayals are more a reflection of the literary role played 
by foreigners in the development of his character, and 
should not be solely construed as a commentary on the 


treatment of Asiatics in Egyptian society. Nonetheless, 
they do impart some knowledge on foreign lands, customs 
and peoples. The tale, as well as the other literary pieces, 
contains underlying threads of ideology affecting the 
overall characterisation of foreigners. This is enhanced 
by topos elements supporting and glorifying the king as 
protector of his people. 
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7.3 Textual Representations 

7.3.1 Terms relating to Levantine ancestry and ethnicity 

Collected textual representations include nine terms linked 
to Levantine ancestry and ethnicity. Comments on the 
nature and development of each are presented below. For 
information regarding the sources, their respective sites 
and chapter references, refer to Figure 7.8. 


^7m(.w) / nm.(w)t 

The term is the most frequently attested, and the only 
one to be represented from the early Middle Kingdom to 
the Second Intermediate Period. Early Twelfth Dynasty 
sources mostly represent as an ethnic 

signifier for individuals within the Levant or directly 
from the Levant. It is also used as a negative connotation 
portraying strong enemies of the state that are terrorised 


Term 

Dynasty 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

'■Jm(.w) / 

Late 11-12 

Inscription Nr 16* 

Hatnub 

4.4.3 

Inscription Nr 25 

Hatnub 

4.4.3 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

tomb of Wekhhotep (B2)* 

Meir 

4.4.4.1 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

12 (Senwosret 1?) 

Inscription 

Tod 

4.5.11.1 

Early 12 

Prophecies of Noferty 

- 

4.6.5 

12 (Senwosret 11) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

12 (Amenemhat 11) 

block 

Mit Rahina 

4.3.7 

tomb of Wekhhotep (B4)* 

Meir 

4.4.4.2 

12 (Senwosret III) 

UC32191 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

P Berlin 10050 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Rio de laneiro 627 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Manchester 3306 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Inscription Nr 81 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 17 

Wadi el-Hudi 

5.3.2 

12 (Amenemhat III) 

P Berlin 10066 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

P Berlin 10047 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

P Berlin 10081C 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

CG 20231 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

E.207.1900 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Inscription Nr 24-24a 

Wadi Maghara 

5.2.3 

Inscription Nr 85 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 93 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 95 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 98 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 110 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 112 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 43 

Wadi el-Hammamat 

5.3.1 

Inscription Nr 17 

Wadi el-Hammamat 

5.3.1 

12 (Amenemhat III ?) 

UC 32168, UC 32269 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Inscription A 

Wadi el-Hol 

4.5.5.1 

12 (Amenemhat IV) 

P Berlin 10010 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Inscription Nr 123 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

12 (Amenemhat IV?) 

UC 32058 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

12 

Execration Texts 

Saqqara 

4.3.8 

Execration Texts 

- 

4.6.1 

12-13 

UC 32295 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

P Berlin 10244 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC32151B 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC 32167 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

P Berlin 10391 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC32201 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC 32286 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC 32130 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC32101H 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC 32127 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC32143B 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC32143E 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

UC 32147G 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Inscription B 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

Late 12-13 

AS 99 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

AS 186 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Stela Moscow 1.1.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

13 (Khendjer) 

Liverpool E.30 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 


Figure 7.8. Terms relating to Levantine ancestry and ethnicity recorded in studied texts (1/2). 
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Chapter 7: Representing Asiatics and the Levant 


by the king, as in the Inscription of Tod or the Prophecies 
of Noferty. The term is further utilised to describe a group 
of mercenaries allied with the king in the Hatnub graffiti. 

Sources from the second half of the Twelfth Dynasty include 
as an ethnic marker for individuals within 
Egypt who are newly migrated or of mixed Egyptian- 
Levantine heritage. The first secure identification for this 
use is from the reign of Senwosret III. This period also 


witnessed the last recorded instance of the term's use 
in a specific militaristic expedition (Khusobek's stela; 
Manchester 3306), and its appearance in the ritualistic 
Execration Texts. 

Individuals represented as became 

increasingly attested in the late Twelfth and the Thirteenth 
Dynasties. Their specific area of origin is rarely specified 
and appears to be affiliated to many regions within 


Term 

Dynasty 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

(continued) 

13 

AS 143 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20281 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Roanne Nr 163 

- 

4.6.8 

Mid-13 

tomb of Imenysenebnebwy 

Hawara 

4.3.3 

P Boulaq 18/2 

Dra' Abu el-Naga' 

4.5.3 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

13(?) 

Marseille 227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Middle Kingdom 

P Leiden 1.344 (Admonitions of Ipuwer)* 

- 

4.6.4 

13-earlySIP 

Berlin 22.708 

El-Rizeiqat 

4.5.9 

Bremen 4558 

El-Rizeiqat 

4.5.9 

(?) 

CG 20103 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20114 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20119 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20158 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20164 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20392 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20520 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20549 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20550 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20571 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Rio de Janeiro 680 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Fnh.w 1 12 (Senwosret 1) | TaleofSinuhe | - | 4.6.9 

Iwn.tyw 

12 (Amenemhat 1) 

Louvre Cl 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

Inscription Nr 143 

Wadi el-Hudi 

5.3.2 

12 (Senwosret III) 

Inscription Nr 47 

Wadi el-Hammamat 

5.3.1 

12 (Amenemhat III) 

UC32157 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

(?) 

block 

Nag' el-Medamud 

4.5.7 

Pd.tyw / 
Pd.tyw 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

12 (Amenemhat III) 

UC32157 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Middle Kingdom 

P Leiden 1.344 (Admonitions of Ipuwer) 

- 

4.6.4 

Mnt.tyw / 
Mntw 

12 (Amenemhat 1) 

Louvre Cl 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

12 (Senwosret III) 

tomb of Khnumhotep III 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.2 

Manchester 3306 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

12 

Execration Texts 

Saqqara 

4.3.8 

Execration Texts 

- 

4.6.1 

Nml.w-S^ 1 12 (Senwosret 1) | TaleofSinuhe | - | 4.6.9 

Hi.w-nb.w 1 12 (Senwosret 1) | Inscription Nr 143 | Wadiel-Hudi | 5.3.2 

Hr.yw-s'^ 

12 (Amenemhat 1) 

Louvre Cl 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

CG 20539 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

St.tyw 

12 (Amenemhat 1) 

tomb of Khnumhotep 1 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.1 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

CG 20539 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Instructions of Amenemhat 1 

- 

4.6.2 

12 (Amenemhat II) 

block* 

Mit Rahina 

4.3.7 

Early 12 

Prophecies of Noferty 

- 

4.6.5 

12 (Amenemhat III) 

pectoral 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.3 

UC32157 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Middle Kingdom 

P Leiden 1.344 (Admonitions of Ipuwer) 

- 

4.6.4 


Figure 7.8. Terms relating to Levantine ancestry and ethnicity recorded in studied texts (2/2). 

* Uncertain reading. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


the Levant. The term is typically complemented by 
an individual's name and title, and is also attested as a 
personal name. 

Fnh.w 

The group is only represented once in the Tale of Sinuhe, 
where its ruler is summoned to appear before the pharaoh. 
Peaceful relations between Egypt and the Fnh.w are 
implied, although the utilisation of ideological principles 
refers to the Fnh.w ruler as subordinate to the Egyptian 
king. 

Iwn.tyw 

Attestations are mainly dated between the reigns of 
Amenemhat I and III. All portrayals negatively represent 
the group: Amenemhat I's official must destroy (ssh) its 
fortresses; Senwosret I kills (dn) its people; and the group 
is struck with dread (hwi) and trampled (titi, ptpt) by an 
official of Senwosret III (Inscription Nr 47), as well as the 
king himself in el-Lahun's Hymn to Senwosret III. The 
bellicose attestations can all be assigned to royal, royally- 
instigated and royally-controlled offices, proposing that 
the group only had dealings with the Egyptian state across 
the borders of Egypt. 

Pd.tyw / Pd.tyw 

The Pd.tyw/Pd.tyw are represented in three Middle 
Kingdom sources: (1) the Tale of Sinuhe, where they are 
attacked by Senwosret I and placed in the Delta; (2) the 
Hymn to Senwosret III, where they flee from the king's 
slaughter; and (3) the Admonitions of Ipuwer, where 
they must be driven away from the Delta. The topos 
representations thus note that the Pd.tyw/Pd.tyw had 
entered the Delta during the Twelfth Dynasty. 

Mnt. tyw / Mntw 

Representations are derived from the Twelfth Dynasty. 
The earliest is from the reign of Amenemhat I noting the 
destruction {ssh) of the Mnttyw/Mntw fortresses. Other 
references of the second half of Dynasty 12 associate the 
Mnttyw/Mntw with the land of St.t. They are mentioned in 
the biography of Khnumhotep III, who must trample {ptpt) 
the group, Khusobek's stela in which the king intends to 
overthrow {shr.t) them, and in the Execration Texts. The 
group is seemingly involved in militaristic skirmishes 
with the Egyptians, and so can perhaps be identified as a 
warrior class in the northeast. 

Nmi.w-s'' 

The group is only attested in the Tale of Sinuhe. As the 
story records, Senwosret I and the Walls-of-the-Ruler were 
'made' to crush {ptpt) them. 


FP.w-nb.w 

The Hi.w-nb.w occur in one inscription from Wadi 
el-Hudi, in which Senwosret I apparently encloses {’’rfi or 
surrounds the group.' 

Hr.yw-s'' 

The term is attested in the early Twelfth Dynasty. Two 
stelae at Abydos (Louvre Cl and CG 20539) portray the 
group as one that is destroyed {ssh) and pacified {sgrh). 

St. tyw 

St.tyw is the second most frequently attested term, but 
one which is only found in Middle Kingdom texts. 
Early representations provide various treatments of the 
St.tyw. They 'fell' {hr) due to Amenemhat I's actions in 
Khnumhotep I's biography, but it is unclear whether they 
were the enemy or ally of the king. They appear as both 
friend and foe in the Tale of Sinuhe, assisting Sinuhe at the 
border of Egypt and receiving rewards from Senwosret I. 
Senwosret I and his Walls-of-the-Ruler also repelled {hsf) 
them from Egypt while the hki.w his.wt opposed their 
movements. Sinuhe's varying treatment may be explained 
by the characterisation of the St. tyw as a means to support 
the character's progression, as well as the ideological 
influences when referring to the reigning king. 

The remaining representations are bellicose in nature: 
the vizier Montuhotep is provided with an epithet to 
pacify {shtp) them; they are forced to do the 'dog-walk' 
in the Instructions of Amenemhat I; the Mit Rahina text 
mentions an expedition to destroy {hbi) their fortresses; 
they pervade Egypt in the Prophecies of Noferty and 
know the state of the land in the Admonitions of Ipuwer; 
Senwosret III restrains them; and Amenemhat III smites 
them {skr) on a pectoral from Princess Mereret's tomb. 

Their exact origin, however, is not specified. They are 
commonly represented near the borders of Egypt and as 
traders across the Walls-of-the-Ruler. Their knowledge of 
Egyptian affairs is significant, as is their predominantly 
negative portrayals following the reign of Amenemhat II. 
More of their relations with Egypt may be revealed from 
the use of the toponym, St.t, which likely refers to the land 
which they inhabited. This toponym, as well as several 
others, is examined in the following section. 


For more on the Hi.w-nh.w, see Favard-Meeks, SAK 16 (1989), 39-63. 
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7 . 3.2 Toponyms 

Excluding those listed in the Execration texts, 21 Levantine 
toponyms may be assigned to the Middle Kingdom and 
early Second Intermediate Period. Their attestations are 
provided in Eigure 7.9. The toponyms can be divided 
into those of the Eastern Desert, the Southern Levant, the 
Northern Levant and those of unidentifiable location. 

Eastern Desert 

Lour toponyms may be securely located in the Eastern 
Desert. Three of these are preserved in the Tale of Sinuhe as 
areas through which the character traversed after crossing 
the Egyptian border. They include Ptn, Ngiw and Kmwr. 
The fourth toponym, Ht.yw-Mfkt.t/Mfki.t or 'Turquoise 
Terraces', is recorded in the Mit Rahina text as well as four 
of the examined inscriptions at Serabit el-Khadim. Natural 
and mineral resources from the Sinai as well as Western Asia 
were retrieved by an expedition to the site. The toponym's 
connection with Hathor is also inferred by the Serabit 
el-Khadim texts, where a temple to the goddess remains. 

Southern Levant 

None of the toponyms can be definitively identified with 
Southern Levantine cities, yet circumstantial evidence 
related to three toponyms may signal their location in this 
region. Based on the order of dispatched and returned 
expeditions in the Mit Rahina inscription, the two fortresses 
of 'Bsy and ’IwL(f) may arguably be situated between 
Ht.yw-Mfki.t and Hnty-s, or the Sinai and the Northern 
Levant. The two toponyms are militaristically targeted by 
Amenemhat II's soldiers, who return to Egypt with over 
1500 Asiatics, offering one means of Levantine migration 
into Egypt. Another bellicose expedition is represented in 
Khusobek's stela (Manchester 3306) where Senwosret III 
and his army were sent to the region of Skmm, which has 
been connected to the Southern Levantine Shechem. 

If these toponyms' location in the Southern Levant is correct, 
then relations with the region would be twofold. It is a 
target of military skirmishes, and it is a source of Levantine 
migrants. However, as the evidence is circumstantial, 
relations between the Southern Levant and Egypt cannot be 
conclusively assessed from the region's toponyms. 

Northern Levant 

The greatest number of attestations are assigned to Northern 
Levantine toponyms which, unlike those of the Eastern 
Desert and the Southern Levant, can be securely dated from 
the early Twelfth to the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty. They are 
mostly related to peaceful and diplomatic relations, and as 
areas of significant commercial interest. 

The earliest are dated to Senwosret Is reign and occur in the 
Tale of Sinuhe. They include: (1) 'IB,^ bestowed to Sinuhe 

^ For the toponym's identification as one in the Northern Levant see 
Mourad, GM 238 (2013), 78-81. 


as a fruitful flat land frequented by Egyptians travelling 
to and from the Egyptian Residence; (2) Hnty-ksw, whose 
ruler is sent on a diplomatic expedition to the Residence, 
his subordination being expressively noted; (3) Kdm(i),^ 
which housed Sinuhe for one and a half years; and (4) Kbny 
(Byblos), which was Sinuhe's intended destination. 

Amenemhat II's Mit Rahina daybook lists an expedition, 
possibly seaborne, to Hnty-s. A small number of Asiatics 
returned with the expedition, offering another method 
of Levantine migration into Egypt. Numerous natural 
and manufactured commodities were retrieved, the 
greatest in weight being fs-wood. The timber is again 
represented as a Levantine resource in the inscription of 
Khnumhotep II mentioning NgLw, as well as the inscription 
of Khnumhotep III. Assigned to Senwosret Ill's reign, 
the latter biography records three Northern Levantine 
toponyms: ’IwM/Wiit (Ullaza), Rmnn (Lebanon?) and Kbny. 
Khnumhotep Ill's expedition docked first at the latter site, 
negotiated with its ruler and then journeyed to IwM/WLlt. 

References dated to the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty support 
Egypt's continued commercial and political relations with 
the Northern Levant. Cedar wood of Hnty-s is recorded 
in Sobekhotep IV's reign, a hall-keeper of goods from 
Kbny is attested during the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty, and 
a block from the Byblite Temple of Obelisks refers to 
Noferhotep I alongside Kbny's count. 

Despite such diplomatic relations, the toponyms 'IB, IwM 
and Kbny are among the Execration Texts, highlighting 
the importance of securing productive and continuous 
relations from rebellious action. This significance is 
further emphasised by the Admonitions of Ipuwer, which 
notes the lack of journeys to Byblos as a sign of reigning 
chaos. 

Northern Levantine toponyms additionally shed light on 
cross-cultural influences. Within Egypt, several individuals 
of seemingly Egyptian origin and Egyptian-Asiatic descent 
are given the name Nebet-Kbn from at least Amenemhat Ill's 
reign. Literally translated as the 'lady of Byblos', the name 
emphasises knowledge of and reverence to the Levantine 
deity within Egypt. This is further supported by the mention 
of Hathor as 'lady of Kbri in el-Lahun papyrus UC 32196. 
In the Levant, toponyms are used in locally-produced texts. 
A MBIIB scarab from Sidon records the 'lord of ’By' and 
an MBA obelisk, scimitar and several stelae from Byblos 
utilise Kpny to refer to the site and its rulers. 

The toponymic evidence indicates that Egypt shared close 
relations of commercial, cultural and religious nature 
with the Northern Levant. Relations were predominantly 
peaceful, lasting from the early Twelfth Dynasty to at 
least the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty. Rulers, officials, and 
individuals evidently had knowledge of Northern Levantine 
toponyms, denoting the influences of such relations across 
geographical borders and social hierarchies. 

’ For the toponym's identification as one in the Northern Levant see 
Mourad, GM 238 (2013), 72-77. 
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Toponym 

Date 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

m/‘By 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

12 

Execration Texts 

Saqqara 

4.3.8 

12 

Execration Texts 

- 

4.6.1 

(?)/MBIIB 

scarab 

Sidon 

6.3.7.6 

'Bsy 1 12 (Amenemhat 11) | block | MitRahina | 4.3.7 

'Iwi(f) 1 12 (Amenemhat 11) | block | MitRahina | 4.3.7 

(T)wm/mu 

12 (Senwosret III) 

tomb of Khnumhotep III 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.2 

12 

Execration Texts 

Saqqara 

4.3.8 

12 

Execration Texts 

- 

4.6.1 

Ptn 1 12 (Senwosret i) | TaleofSinuhe | - | 4.6.9 

Ngiw 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe* 

- 

4.6.9 

12 (Senwosret II) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

Rmnn 

12 (Senwosret III) 

tomb of Khnumhotep III 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.2 

Middle Kingdom 

P Leiden 1.344 (Admonitions of Ipuwer)* 

- 

4.6.4 

Rtnw / 

Rt(n)w / 
(R)itinw 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe {Upper Rtnw) 

- 

4.6.9 

12 (Senwosret III) 

tomb of Khnumhotep III* 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.2 

Manchester 3306 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

12 (Senwosret III) 

Inscription Nr 85 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 87 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 92 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 112 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 114 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 115 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 120 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 136 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Early 13 

scarab* 

Tell el-Dab'a F/l d/1 

4.2.2.3 

15 

seal impression 

Tell el-Dab'a F/ll d 

4.2.2.5 

Hbiy 1 12 (Senwosret lii) | tomb of Khnumhotep iii | Dahshur | 4.3.1.2 

Himl 1 12 (Amenemhat iii) | inscription Nr 110 | Serabitel-Khadim | 5.2.4.1 

Hnty-S 

12 (Amenemhat II) 

block 

Mit Rahina 

4.3.7 

13 (Sobekhotep IV) 

stela 

Karnak 

4.5.6 

Hnty-kSw \ 12 (Senwosret i) | TaleofSinuhe | - | 4.6.9 

Ht.yw-Mfki.t 

/Mfklt 

12 (Amenemhat II) 

block 

Mit Rahina 

4.3.7 

12 (Amenemhat III) 

Inscription Nr 93 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 97 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 94 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 98 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Skmm 

12 (Senwosret III) 

Manchester 3306 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

12 

Execration Texts 

Saqqara 

4.3.8 

St.t 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

Inscription Nr 143 

Wadi el-Hudi 

5.3.2 

12 (Senwosret 1?) 

Inscription 

Tod 

4.5.11.1 

12 (Senwosret III) 

tomb of Khnumhotep III 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.2 

Manchester 3306 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

block 

Nag' el-Medamud 

4.5.7 

12 (Amenemhat II) 

block 

Mit Rahina 

4.3.7 

12 (Amenemhat III) 

Inscription Nr 54 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 121 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 411 

Serabitel-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

12 

Execration Texts 

Saqqara 

4.3.8 

Execration Texts 

- 

4.6.1 

Sw 1 12 (Senwosret II) | tomb of Khnumhotep II | Beni Hassan | 4.4.1.3 

Kdmil) 1 12 (Senwosret 1) | TaleofSinuhe | - | 4.6.9 

Kbn(y) / 
Kpniy) 

12 (Senwosret 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

12 (Senwosret III) 

tomb of Khnumhotep III 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.2 

12 (Amenemhat III ?) 

Inscription A 

Wadi el-Hol 

4.5.5.1 

12 (Amenemhat IV) 

UC32196 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

12 

Execration Texts 

Saqqara 

4.3.8 

Execration Texts 

- 

4.6.1 

12-13 (?)/MBIIA 

scimitar, Royal Tomb II 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow 1.1.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 


Figure 7.9. Levantine toponyms recorded in studied texts (1/2). 
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Toponym 

Date 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

Kbn(y) / 

Kpn(y) 

( continued ) 

13 (Noferhotep 1) / MBA 

block 

Byblos 

6.3.3.1 

Mid-13 

EA 428 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20086 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Middle Kingdom 

P Leiden 1.344 (Admonitions of Ipuwer) 

- 

4.6.4 

(?) 

CG 20224 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20678 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

(?)/MBA 

obelisk 

Byblos 

6.3.3.1 

stela 

Byblos 

6.3.3.3 



1 Kmwr 

1 12 (Senwosret 1) 

1 Tale of Sinuhe 

1 

4.6.9 


1 Tmpiw 

1 12 (Amenemhat II) 

1 block 

1 Mit Rahina 

4.3.7 


Figure 7.9. Levantine toponyms recorded in studied texts (2/2). Toponyms in the Execration Texts 
ARE NOT INCLUDED, UNLESS MENTIONED ELSEWHERE. 

* Uncertain reading. 


Unidentifiable location 

Five toponyms cannot be securely attributed to a 
particular region: (1) Wmi, the place of origin of a group 
of ^m.w in Serabit el-Khadim; (2) Sw, from which the 
procession of Asiatics in the tomb of Khnumhotep II 
evidently came; (3) Tmpiw, from which a delegation 
visited Amenemhat II bearing a gift of lead; (4) Rtnw, 
with attestations dating from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth 
Dynasties; and (5) St.t, which occurs in Twelfth Dynasty 
texts. 

As with the St.tyw, St.t is mainly portrayed in bellicose 
situations, although a few references are of less belligerent 
nature. The people of St.t are to have their throats cut in 
an inscription at Wadi el-Hudi, the land is destroyed in the 
Tod inscription, its fortresses targeted in Amenemhat II's 
daybooks and obstructed in Khnumhotep Ill's epithet. The 
Mnttyw are additionally related to the toponym. Products 
were also possibly imported from St.t, as evident in texts 
at Nag' el-Medamud and Serabit el-Khadim. 

Rtnw, on the other hand, is attested in only one bellicose 
portrayal. It has been situated by scholars in the Southern 
Levant and/or the Northern Levant, with one associating 
it with the Litani River.The collected evidence implies a 
Northern Levantine location. Firstly, its earliest attestation 
for the examined period is in the Tale of Sinuhe featuring 
the ruler of Upper Rtnw. This character appears to have 
some control over the region of Kdm{i) and 7” which 
are to be located in the Northern Levant. Therefore, a 
connection between Upper Rtnw and the Northern Levant 
could be extrapolated. Secondly, and if its reconstruction is 
correct, Khnumhotep Ill's expedition to Ullaza and Byblos 
is noted as one to Rtnw for the bringing of cedar. Thirdly, 
glyphs on a scarab ring from an early Thirteenth Dynasty 
tomb at Tell el-Dab'a can be interpreted to read hki n(.y) 
Rtnw. As the tomb features Northern Levantine goods and 
elements, the scarab may have belonged to an individual 
either of Northern Levantine descent or influenced by 
Northern Levantine traditions. So, the hki n(.y) Rtnw 
could be from the Northern Levant. However, Rtnw's only 

■* Gardiner, Onomastica 1, 142-149; Helck, Die Beziehungen 
Agyptem, 266-268; Green, CdE 58 (1983), 56; Goedicke, CdE 67 
(1998), 35, n. 2; Gubel and Loffet, AWL 34-35 (2011/2012), 84. 


bellicose portrayal in Khusobek's stela (Manchester 3306) 
suggests that it was near Skmm. If Skmm is to be identified 
with Shechem (see above), then Rtnw would have also 
encompassed the northern region of the Southern Levant. 
Therefore, the attestations warn against forming any 
definitive conclusions regarding Rtnw's identified location. 

Nonetheless, the significance of Rtnw should not be 
underestimated. Its aristocracy had close diplomatic ties 
with Amenemhat III, travelling with Egyptian expeditions 
to Serabit el-Khadim for a period of at least 20 years. 
Political relations between Tell el-Dab'a and Rtnw are 
further insinuated by a seal impression from an early 
Fifteenth Dynasty administrative complex at Tell el-Dab'a, 
which clearly reads hki n{.y) Rtnw. As mentioned in 
Chapter 2.2, this title is also attributed to late Hyksos king 
Apophis. Thus, it is evident that the Hyksos were linked to 
Rtnw and possibly even originated from this region. In fact, 
Rtnw's ruling elite shared diplomatic relations with Egypt 
from the very early Twelfth Dynasty, their attestations first 
placing them in the Levant, then in Egyptian expeditions to 
Serabit el-Khadim, and finally as rulers in the Delta region. 

7.3.3 Personal names 

Section 2 featured over 200 names belonging to individuals 
of Asiatic descent (Figure 7.10), bar those of Levantine 
rulers in the Execration Texts. A non-Egyptian origin is 
identified for a minimum of 68 names. Common elements 
are: '/>r with the name of a Levantine deity such as Baal or 
Reshef; ^mw, orthographically different from the Egyptian 
U»iw; ib, represented by a calf; and skr, possibly from the 
Semitic stem skr 'reward, favour'.^ The ethnic marker Uwi 
is also attested as a personal name: it is found in Urn, ^im.w, 
’^im.t, Pi-^im, Imnty-^im.t and possibly Si.t-^'im. The name 
may have been attributed to an individual by an Egyptian, 
especially if it derives from the Egyptian language. 

Around 68% of the names are of Egyptian origin, a 
third of which are coupled with those of non-Egyptian 
derivation. These secondary Egyptian names were likely 
bestowed to Asiatics upon their migration into Egypt or 
their employment by Egyptian households. Individuals 

’ Albright, JAOS 74/4 (1954), 227-228; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 
95-96, Posener, Syria 34/1 (1957), 149. 
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with only Egyptian names are most likely descendents of 
such Asiatics residing in Egypt. They had adopted names 
associated with local deities, the reigning pharaoh, and/or 
their employer(s). Egyptian gods featured in the Asiatics' 
names are Ptah, Ra, Maat, Mut (which could also be 
identified as a Levantine deity), Khnum, Hathor and Sobek. 
Names including the elements Imeny and Senwosret 
may also refer to the nomens of kings Amenemhat and 
Senwosret. Such elements signify the Asiatics' assumption 
of Egyptian customs, language and religion. 

7.3.4 Titles of officials 

A clear indicator of Levantines' acceptance in Egyptian 
society is their variety of titles. The evidence points to 
Asiatics in state administrative positions, such as those 
of the vizierate and treasury, palatial complexes, temple 
precincts, military and security offices, local governments, 
specialised crafts, labour work and household ranks. 
Added to these are titles referring to rulers of Levantine 
lands. The following section provides an overview of the 
titles, with further information on their attestations, dates 
and respective chapters organised in Eigure 7.11. 

State administrative positions 

Titles relating to state administrative positions include those 
of the vizierate, the treasury and the Residence. Only one 
uncertain title may be assigned to the vizierate; it is attested 
in the Middle Kingdom el-Lahun papyrus UC 32143E and 
refers to the [...//>] 6.t '[...member] of the vizierate'. 

Live titles belong to positions within the treasury, three 
date to the Twelfth Dynasty and two are of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty. The Dynasty 12 titles are from the tomb of 
Khnumhotep II, where one 'fair-skinned man' is listed as 
im.y-ri htm.t 'overseer of the treasury' and another is an 
im.y-ri htm.tyw 'overseer of sealers'. Inscriptions 58, 108 
and 109 at Serabit el-Khadim additionally record a im.y-ri 
’’hnw.ty wr n.y pr hd 'chief chamberlain of the treasury'. 
Thirteenth Dynasty titles occur in the Delta region. They 
include the idn.w n.y im.y-ri htm.t 'deputy of the overseer 
of the treasury' from a scarab at Tell el-Dab'a and the 
htm. ty bi. ty 'sealer of the king of Lower Egypt' from a door 
fragment at Tell el-Habwa I. 

The title idn.w n.y im.y-ri pr.w wr 'deputy of the chief 
steward' may also be included in this division. It occurs 
in three inscriptions of Amenemhat Ill's reign at Serabit 
el-Khadim. 

Paiatiai compiexes 

Four titles are associated with palatial complexes. The 
earliest is from the reign of Amenemhat III when an Asiatic 
im.y-ri ih.wt nb.wt n.y nsw.t 'overseer of all property of 
the king' is recorded at Serabit el-Khadim. During the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, the titles ir.y-^.t 'hall-keeper of the 
palace' and smsw hiy.t 'elder of the portal' are bestowed to 
individuals of Asiatic descent. 


Tempie precincts 

Titles connected to temple precincts are assigned between 
the reigns of Senwosret III and Amenemhat IV. All relate 
to positions in the Memphite Region, and include ir.y ‘’I n.y 
hw.t-ntr 'door-keeper of a temple', mty n.y s? 'controller of a 
phyle', hb 'dancer', htm.ty np- 'god's sealer' and sm''w 'singer'. 
One Asiatic attained the title of high priest of Memphis, sib 
hr.y-hb.t hr.y-tp hm-np~ ss 'senior chief lector-priest, god's 
servant, scribe', stressing the Levantines' ability to reach 
prominent Egyptian religious positions. 

Miiitary and security offices 

Asiatics with military and security titles mostly date to 
Dynasty 13. The title im.y-ht si.w pr.w 'police official' is 
bestowed to an Asiatic in Papyrus Brooklyn 18/1 and at 
Gebel Tjauti. In Aswan, a Thirteenth Dynasty inscription 
may include the ''nh.w n.y niw.t 'citizen, officer of the 
city regiment'. A further title refers to the im.y-ri ms’’ 
'overseer of the army/expedition', indicating that Asiatics 
were able to hold positions of significant military power. 
Interestingly, all offices occur at Upper Egyptian sites. 

Locai government 

Offices are represented by three titles of the Twelfth 
Dynasty and three of later date. The tomb of 
Wekhhotep (B4) at Meir captions an individual of 
possible Asiatic descent with ir.y ’’.t n.y ihw 'hall-keeper 
of the cattle-pen'. A 'fair-skinned man' in the tomb of 
Khnumhotep II is also identified by a caption reading 
whm.w 'herald'. Another title is that of the im.y-ri sn’^.w 
'overseer of a storehouse' from a stela at Abydos. 

In the Thirteenth Dynasty, an Asiatic was bestowed with 
the position of hi.ty-'^ smr w''.ty 'count, sole companion' 
at Tell el-Habwa I. This presents one of the highest ranks 
in the Middle Kingdom local administration, evidently 
indicating that Asiatics were well-received in the Egyptian 
state. The data suggests that they even continued to be 
employed in the local governments of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, as indicated by the title im.y-ri sh.ty 'overseer of 
fieldworkers' belonging to an individual of Asiatic origin. 

One other title may be assigned to the local government. It 
is inscribed on a statue-base of uncertain date from el-Lisht 
and is of the im.y-ri ih.w 'overseer of cattle'. 

Speciaiised crafts 

A connection between Asiatic individuals and crafts 
is inferred in the use of the title im.y-ri hm.wt 'overseer 
of craftsmen' on an Abydos stela. Asiatics were further 
involved in two main specialised crafts during Dynasty 13: 
metalwork (im.y-ri hm.tyw 'overseer of coppersmiths') and 
textile fabrication (sh.ty hi.tyw/ssr 'weaver of hi.tyw/ssr- 
cloth' and di hi.tyw/ssr 'warper(?) of hi.tywissr-cloth'). 
Another title associated with textiles comes from Aswan 
and may be read as ir.y ssr 'keeper of linen'. 
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Labour work 

Although not commonly identified as professions assigned 
by administrative institutions, four expressions are 
associated with the physical labour of Asiatic descendents: 

(1) ith inr.w 'stone-hauler' from Amenemhat Ill's reign; 

(2) hsb 'workman' from the Middle Kingdom; and 
Thirteenth Dynasty (3) sn’^ 'labourer' and (4) it ki.t 
'labourer (female)'. 

Household ranks 

Titles also reflect the roles and responsibilities of household 
members and workers. Those which are household 
administrative titles include: im.y-ri ''hnw.ty 'chamberlain', 
which occurs in Senwosret II's reign; im.y-ht 'attendant', 
which is attested in Dynasty 13 inscriptions; ir.y-'^.t 
'hall-keeper', which occurs from Senwosret Ill's reign to 
Dynasty 13; hr.y-pr.w 'major-domo', which is noted in 
two texts each respectively dated to Amenemhat III and 
Dynasty 13; and wdp.w 'butler', a position held by several 
Asiatics from the reign of Senwosret III to Dynasty 13. 

Other positions within the household are dated from 
Senwosret Ill's reign to the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty, and 
record the ’^fty 'brewer', psy 'cook', nb.t pr.w 'lady of the 
house', sf.ty 'butcher' and sdi 'tutor'. 

Rulers of Levantine lands 

Hieroglyphic titles of rulers of Levantine lands are found in 
texts of the early Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasties. Those of 
the Twelfth Dynasty predominantly occur as titles in elite 
and royal Egyptian texts, whereas those of the Thirteenth 
to Fifteenth Dynasty mostly include titles from elite and 
royal items produced in Egypt and the Levant. 

The earliest references to these rulers are in the Tale of 
Sinuhe. The text mentions the hkL n.y Rtnw hr.t 'ruler of 
Upper Rtnw', a toponym that is associated in the tale with 
other areas in the Northern Levant. Sinuhe joins this ruler 
and others in the region, the hkL.w his.wt 'rulers of foreign 
lands', in a conglomeration opposed to the movements of 
the St.tyw. The Tale of Sinuhe shows that the hkL n.y Rtnw 
hr.t, who possibly ruled over Northern Levantine land, was 
among the hki.w his.wt. 

The next attestation is found in the Mit Rahina text, in 
which the children of the hkL.w n.w St.t 'rulers of St.f 
diplomatically visit Amenemhat II's court. A delegation 
naming a hkL his.t 'ruler of the foreign land' is recorded 
during Senwosret II's reign in Khnumhotep II's tomb, 
offering the only recorded use of this title in Dynasty 12. 
The ruler heads a procession of ’’Lm.w from S’w yet he is 
not identified as a hki n.y Sw 'ruler of Sw'. The formula, 
hki n.y GN,^ was indeed used in other texts of the Middle 
Kingdom, such as the Mit Rahina text (hkt n.w St.t), the 
biography of Khnumhotep III {hki n.y Kbny), inscriptions 


'Ruler of a Geographical Name'. 


at Serabit el-Khadim (Ml n.y Rtnw) and the Execration 
Texts. The specific use of hkl hls.t hints that this title 
expressed different and possibly more senior duties. 

Between the late Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasties, rulers 
of Levantine lands began to employ Egyptian titles. The 
Byblites referred to themselves as hi.ty-'' n.y Kpny 'count 
of Kpny' or simply hi.ty-’’ 'count'. The titles continued 
in use until the MBIIB-C period, when the further titles 
of ir.y-p’^.t 'nobleman' and hki hklw 'ruler of rulers' 
are attested. As discussed in Chapter 6.3.3.3, the use of 
Egyptian titles in Byblos is most likely explained by the 
close relations between Egypt and Byblos and the many 
Egyptian influences on the Northern Levantine site, with 
the titles most possibly being direct translations of local 
ranks. This same reasoning may also be applied to the 
MBIIB Sidon scarab with nb ’By 'ruler of’By'. 

One further title from Byblos, hki his.wt 'ruler of foreign 
lands', is written on a hs-vase from Royal Tomb VII. 
Cautiously dated to the MBIIB-C period, or the Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Dynasties, it represents the only example for 
the title's use on a vessel from the examined period. The 
remaining attestations belong to sealings of Hyksos kings 
at Tell el-Dab'a, Tell el-Yahudiyah, Edfu and Gezer. 

In regards to the hki his.wt and its related titles, the 
examined evidence indicates: (a) the existence of political 
affiliations between the hki n.y Rtnw hr.t and other hki.w 
his.wt, the former joining the latter with a common aim 
during the early Twelfth Dynasty; (b) the difference 
between the hki n.y GN and the hki his.t possibly being 
one of rank; (c) the diplomatic relations of a hki his.t 
and a hki n.y Rtnw hr.t (as part of the hki.w his.wt) with 
Egypt; (d) possible relations between a hki his.wt and the 
Egyptian-influenced Byblos during the MBIIB-C period; 
and (e) the title's use by early Fifteenth Dynasty rulers. 
The title thereby appears to be affiliated with high-ranking 
individuals who acted as representatives of rulers of several 
allied lands, or peoples, in political and diplomatic roles.’ 

Consequently, this affiliation sheds light on the reason 
for the adoption of the title hki his.wt by the rulers of 
Dynasty 15. It is possible that the Hyksos favoured it as 
the most suitable expression for their commercial and 
mercantile initiatives, particularly with the establishment 
and stabilisation of Dynasty 15 as an independent 
hegemony. In fact, all provenanced and contemporary 
attestations of the title appear in administrative complexes 
within Egypt alongside other imported goods, and in elite 
contexts in the Levant. Such an association between use 
and purpose is not marred by Ryholt's observation that 
the last Fifteenth Dynasty rulers are not attested with the 
title.* The different programmes of the later Hyksos could 
theoretically warrant other titulary representation. 


Goldwasser writes that the title may refer to rural Levantine rulers 
in E&L22-23 (2012/2013), 368. 

Ryholt describes the title as a 'petty' one for Levantine chieftains 
{Political Situation, 123-125, 303-304). 
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7.4 Artistic Representations 

7.4.1 Artistic elements 

Artistic representations of Asiatics can be found from the 
very beginning of Amenemhat I's reign to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty. Figure 7.12 presents a brief layout of pertinent 
representations utilising artistic elements typically 
associated with Asiatics, along with chapter references. 
These elements include facial features, hairstyles, skin 
colour, clothing and jewellery, foreign equipment, and 
unique stances and/or activities. 

Facial features 

Asiatic men and women can be illustrated with large, 
hooked noses. The men are usually shown with a pointed 
beard which may either be short or long, extending from 
ear to ear. Eyes tend to be large and almond-shaped, and 
are attested as black, brown or greyish-greenish blue. 

Hairstyles 

Male hair strands could be thick and wiry, or groomed. 
The colour is predominantly black, although some men are 
shown with red hair. From the early Twelfth Dynasty until 
the reign of Amenemhat II, a popular hairstyle for men 
is the coiffed and voluminous design, reaching just above 
shoulder-length. A tuft at the front may also be styled. The 
hair at the back is voluminous, either shaved perpendicular 
to the neck or curved inwards at an angle. The mushroom¬ 
like coiffed hairstyle is first recorded in Senwosret II's 
reign and continued in use until at least the Thirteenth 
Dynasty.^ A rarer Middle Kingdom male hairstyle is the 
longer, shoulder-length hair depicted on a pectoral dating 
to Senwosret Ill's reign. 

Women are portrayed with two main hairstyles. The 
first is illustrated as long, below shoulder-length, hair 
in Amenemhat I's pyramid complex and the tomb of 
Khnumhotep II. The women in the latter also wear 
white (silver?) headbands. The second hairstyle is 
characterised by a bulb-like protrusion, akin to a bun. This 
protrusion can be held in place with headbands, fillets, 
or wedge-shaped objects. The design occurs from early 
Dynasty 12 to Dynasty 13. As with men's hair, women are 
usually portrayed with black hair, but traces of red have 
been found on the women of Wekhhotep's tomb (Cl) and a 
statuette at Beni Hassan. 


Do. Arnold’s suggestion (in Second Intermediate Period, 195- 
196) that 'the hairstyle of the Beni Hasan Aamu is unmistakably 
different from the "mushroom type" of the pectoral (dating 
to Amenemhat III) and related attestations’ is not entirely coiTect. 
The Asiatics depicted in Khnumhotep II’s tomb are in fact shown 
with different styles of the mushroom-like hair design. 'Ibs^?, hair 
is curving in at the back, that of the second-in-command is slightly 
longer, and the other men have their hair either cut perpendicular 
at the back or curved inwards. These variations most likely reflect 
artistic choice rather than markers of different ethnic identities. 


Skin colour 

Where the colour is preserved, Asiatic men could be 
painted with a yellow or a lighter yellow-brown skin 
colour. Women, as in other representations of Egyptian 
females, have a lighter yellow skin tone. 

Clothing and jewellery 

Foreign dress for men includes multi-banded, multi¬ 
coloured or detailed kilts, often with fringing along the 
bottom. Those of higher status are depicted with long tight- 
fitting garments draped over one shoulder. They are also 
multi-coloured, detailed, and often with fringing along the 
hem. Jewellery could consist of necklaces, either long or 
short, with pendants, banded wristlets, detailed anklets, 
and possible toggle-pins. Some men of Khnumhotep II's 
procession are illustrated wearing black strapped sandals 
and one sports an object hanging at the tip of his beard. 

Women are also shown with long non-Egyptian garments. 
The dresses are either sleeved or draped over one shoulder, 
and are often detailed with red, blue and white designs. 
Some women additionally wear boot-like shoes, which 
appear to be painted yellow or red. 

Foreign eguipment 

Weapons are the most frequently attested goods carried by 
Levantines. The tomb of Khnumhotep I records Asiatics 
with bows, throw-sticks, a dagger, a fenestrated eye-axe 
and a possible scimitar. During Senwosret I's reign, similar 
weapons are depicted along with spears. The following 
pharaoh's rule features a development in the type of 
Asiatic axe, with the depiction of the duckbill form and 
the newly attested composite bow. Asiatics could also 
carry rectangular shields, some with triangular notches at 
the edges. 

Weapon-like objects and staffs are carried by individuals 
of high status, signifying their function as status markers. 
Well-attested is a staff with a slight curve at one end. Eirst 
illustrated in Khnumhotep II's tomb, the staff continues to 
be associated with elite Asiatics during Amenemhat Ill's 
reign and probably in the Thirteenth Dynasty. It is similarly 
carried by a donkey-rider at Byblos. Another marker of 
status is an axe, which is represented between the reigns of 
Senwosret III and Amenemhat III. 

Other goods are shown with the Asiatics. Those in 
Khnumhotep II's tomb lead animals (donkeys, a Nubian 
ibex and a gazelle) and carry such objects as a musical 
instrument, possible water-skins and two unidentifiable 
items. Handled vessels are represented in the tomb of 
Wekhhotep (Cl) as well as Inscription Nr 112 at Serabit 
el-Khadim. 
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Unique stances and/or activities 

While Asiatics are shown in numerous instances partaking 
in typical Egyptian activities, some illustrations represent 
them in uncommon stances. Between the reigns of 
Amenemhat I and Senwosret, two women are depicted 
with an infant wrapped at the back. As mentioned in 
Chapter 4.3.6.1, this position is rarely utilised for Egyptians 
before the New Kingdom with several examples attributed 
to foreigners. 

Other Twelfth Dynasty illustrations have Asiatic men 
shown as warriors freely carrying their weapons in 
battle scenes and processions. However, some depictions 
picture them as bound or subjugated prisoners in 
determinatives for Levantine peoples, a procession of 
captives, and smiting scenes. Despite the association 
of Asiatic men with war and the warrior class, the 
procession in Khnumhotep II's tomb and the inscriptions 
at Serabit el-Khadim uniquely portray elite and armed 
Asiatics in non-bellicose situations, either presented 
before a nobleman of the Oryx nome or as expedition 
members. The latter includes repeated motifs of an elite 
donkey rider with his retinue. 

Thirteenth Dynasty to Second Intermediate Period 
attestations are few in number. Tell el-Dab'a's cylinder 
seal is the first portrayal to associate a smiting figure with 
Levantine elements possibly related to the myth of Baal. 
While this presents a Levantine-influenced figure in a 
cosmic context, the ivory sphinx from Abydos depicts a 
human-headed sphinx likely with mixed Egyptian-Asiatic 
elements. Apparently, representations were continually 
developing to adapt to the changing status and position of 
individuals of Asiatic descent. 

7.4.2 Artistic differentiation of Asiatics and mixed 
Egyptian-Asiatics 

Asiatics were portrayed in two key ways; (1) as individuals 
from the Levant; and (2) as individuals of mixed Egyptian- 
Asiatic heritage. This study has argued that artists first 
attempted to distinguish the two groups at Beni Hassan. 
The earliest depictions of individuals of mixed ancestry 
are in Amenemhat I's tomb (Senwosret I's reign), when 
the artist(s) were probably faced with the dilemma of 
distinguishing Asiatic warriors from Asiatics residing 
in the region. As neither of the two were correlated with 
ethnonyms such as ‘‘Ito, another identifier may have been 
required. The apparent artistic solution was to portray 
Asiatics living in Egypt with Egyptian dress, hairstyles, 
and facial features, but with a lighter, yellow, skin colour. 

This artistic innovation of the 'fair-skinned men' continued 
to be utilised in Senwosret IPs reign in Khnumhotep II's 
tomb. The warriors were no longer portrayed but the tomb 
did include a procession of Asiatics that were both textually 
and artistically represented as those from a foreign land. 
The 'fair-skinned men', however, were supplied with 
Egyptian names, titles, dress, hairstyles and facial features. 


A small red outline of a larger hooked nose on one of the 
men can be identified, indicating a possible artist's error in 
utilising the features of the procession's Asiatics with those 
living in Egypt. Perhaps, the inclusion of such features 
would have made the latter appear too foreign and so a 
more subtle but distinct lighter skin colour was favoured. 

Another artistic dilemma was possibly met by the artists 
of Wekhhotep's tomb (Cl) during Senwosret Ill's reign. 
Women of likely mixed Egyptian-Asiatic ancestry were to 
be depicted as offering bearers. As women in Egyptian art 
typically have a light yellow skin colour, the postulated 
solution of the Beni Hassan artists would not have sufficed. 
As such, other features, namely the women's hairstyles 
and goods, were possibly amended to express their mixed 
identity. 

Evidence dating from Amenemhat III to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty indicates that a more standardised method of 
depicting foreigners arose. Individuals from the Levant 
were still shown with foreign features but those of mixed 
ancestry were mostly textually identified with the term 
‘‘Iw, particularly in funerary stelae. A few cases still 
employed hybridised Egyptian-Asiatic elements, but all 
date to Dynasty 13. They include graffiti possibly drawn 
by Asiatics themselves and representations associated 
with the elite. As argued in Chapter 4.7, the evident use 
of mixed Egyptian-Asiatic features in art may correspond 
to a growing Asiatic community's influences on the elite 
as well as a certain 'freedom of expressing' a Levantine 
ethnic identity. 
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7.5 Conclusions 

The overview of textual and artistic representations of 
Asiatics has revealed significant developments in the 
Egyptians' treatment of foreigners from the early Middle 
Kingdom to the early Fifteenth Dynasty. The Asiatic 
population was represented as individuals of Asiatic 
descent and individuals from the Levant. Asiatics from 
abroad were portrayed in both bellicose and peaceful 
representations. Royal ideological principles at first 
dominated the foreigners' portrayals in the examined 
Categories 2-3 while those in Categories 1, 5-7 bear only 
traces of these ideological influences. The cosmic and 
royal subjugation of the other gradually diminished in 
representations until Dynasty 13, when no attestations are 
found to negatively portray Asiatics. 

Levantines are shown to enter Egypt by land and sea 
as war captives, travellers on and from diplomatic 
expeditions (particularly the elite), and allied warriors. 
The Northern Levant also appears to be most frequently 
referenced. Within Egypt, Asiatics intermingled with the 
local population, adopting Egyptian names, titles, dress 
and religious customs. They were treated as effective 
and significant members of the Egyptian community and 
were employed in a range of state, palatial, religious, and 
local government positions. From the mid-Twelfth to the 
Thirteenth Dynasties, they held high ranks in the capital's 
vizierate, treasury, military and temple precincts. One also 
became a nobleman in the Delta. Their growing number 
and power at first saw Egyptian artists experimenting with 
ways to portray them in artistic and textual sources. Then, 
between the reigns of Senwosret III and Amenemhat III, 
the term Om became favoured. The use of this term was 
not a derogative delineator but simply a marker of their 
ethnicity. During Dynasty 13, hybridised elements bearing 
Asiatic features were mostly associated with elite Asiatics 
or items displaying royal or religious significance. This 
'freedom to express' Asiatic customs thus became more 
prominent, signifying the growing power and influences 
of the Asiatic elite and the Levantine community on the 
Egyptians. It also signifies that their ethnic identity had 
become more prominent, perhaps in response to shifting 
socio-political situations. 

Interestingly, few representations specifically date 
to Dynasties 14-15. In consideration of the available 
evidence, there are several attestations that are generally 
classified to be of Second Intermediate Period date, at 
least some of which could have been created during the 
Hyksos period. Furthermore, several contextual categories 
have not been found in the archaeological record and were 
possibly not even produced during the Hyksos period. 
These include Categories 1-3 and 7 relating to portrayals 
in royally-instigated Pharaonic inscriptions, funerary 
complexes, temple and religious texts, and literary pieces. 
Many of these items are also preserved on papyri which, 
considering the wet environment of the Delta, may not 
have been favourable for preservation. The categories of 
evidence are, however, supplanted by the archaeological 


evidence which notes trade, Levantine burials, and temples 
with Levantine features. 

Therefore, the results emphasise the growing Egyptian 
acceptance of Levantines who gradually rose in power 
and political authority, especially in the Delta. This likely 
influenced the ideology of the distant and dangerous as 
indicated by the late Twelfth Dynasty's employment of 
less bellicose illustrations. The Egyptian view of the ethnic 
other was evidently not a stagnant and racially motivated 
concept, but a flexible one swayed by changing socio¬ 
political circumstances.'” The Asiatic community was 
acknowledged by Egyptian royalty, the Egyptian elite 
and the general Egyptian community as a flourishing and 
noteworthy component of Egyptian society and politics. 
This Egyptian acceptance consequently led to Levantine 
influences on Egyptian life and, eventually, Egyptian 
politics. As such, it was not only the number and power 
of Asiatics in Egypt that may have supported the Fifteenth 
Dynasty takeover. The Egyptians' acceptance of Asiatics 
could have also been an essential ingredient in the Hyksos 
rulers' final claim to sovereignty. 


As also observed in Saretta, Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites. 
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Name 

Title(s) 

Dynasty 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

iplm 

- 

12 (AIM) 

Inscription Nr 405 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 


hko n.y Rtnw 

15 

seal impression 

Tell el-Dab'a F/ll d 

4.2.2.5 


Jty 

12 (S III) 

CG 20296 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

ir.y-^.t 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 85 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

hki n.y Y-fnk 

12 

Execration Texts 

- 

4.6.1 

- 

12(?) 

CG 20125 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

13 (So. IV?) 

AS 204 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

idn.w n.y im.y-r^ sd^.wt 

Mid-13 

scarab 

Tell el-Dab'a A/ll F 

4.2.2.4 

smsw hfy.t 

Mid-13 

P Boulaq 18/1 

Dra' Abu el-Naga' 

4.5.3 

im.y-ht pr.w 

Mid-13 

P Boulaq 18/1 

Dra' Abu el-Naga' 

4.5.3 

im.y-ht pr.w 

13 

Inscription 14 

Gebel Tjauti 

4.5.10 

im.y-ht 

13 

Inscription 15 

Gebel Tjauti 

4.5.10 

im.y-r^ sh.ty 

17 (Sobm.) 

Inscription Nrs 23-24 

Wadi el-Hammamat 

5.3.1 

- 

(?) 

CG 20062 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

(?) 

CG 20520 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

smsw 

(?) 

U. Penn. Museum 69-29-56 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 


- 

Mid-12 

false door (?) fragment 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.1 

- 

12{?) 

CG 20421 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

12{?) 

AS 169 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

12-15 

statue base 

El-Lisht 

4.3.6.2 

- 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

nb.t pr.w 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

- 

(?) 

CG 20028 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

nb.t pr.w 

(?) 

CG 20650 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

R^.w 

- 

14 

scarab 

Abydos 

4.5.1.2 

- 

14 / late 

mbiib-lba 

scarab 

Lachish 

6.1 

- 

14/(?) 

scarabs 

Tell el-'Ajjul 

6.2.1.2 

/ Wr- 

n=i 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

% 

- 

(?) 

CG 20753 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

^bd 

- 

(?) 

CG 20161 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

’’pr 

im.y-ri hm.wt 

(?) 

Rio de Janeiro 680 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

^pr-B^ir 

ir.y-p^.t hity-^ htm.ty 
bi.ty smr w^.ty im.y-r^ 
htm.t 

13 

false door (?) jamb 

Tell el-Habwa 1 

4.2.4.1 

’’pr-RSpw 

Jty 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

^mwsinnSi 

hkj n.y Rtnw hr.t 

12 (S 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

^n[...i] / Nb-m- 
mr-kis 

sh.ty hltyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

^nh.w 

- 

12 (?) 

CG 20421 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow 1.1.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

^nh.w / 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

^nh.w-snb.w 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 


- 

12-13 

UC32130 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

'>it[...] /'Iw=n-r-ti-n 

dy hltyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

^hB.t=f / Km. tn^ i 

- 

12-13 

UC32167 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

^htmr / Hnw.t=i- 
pw-wodt 

dy hltyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

V]k[...]/[...nf\r.t- 

«[...] 

sh.ty hltyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

^kbi / Rs-snb-wih 

dy hltyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

^kbtw 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

WSh-ki 

- 

(?) 

CG 20549 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Wp-wlwt-htp 

- 

Late 12-13 

AS 186 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Wr-mr.wt-r=f 

ir.y-^.t wdp.w 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Wr-n-Pth 

- 

13 (?) 

Marseille 227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Wr-nb 

- 

13 

AS 143 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Wr-hrp-hm{.wt) 

s3b hr.y-hb.t hr.y-tp 
hm-ntr ss 

12 (A IV) 

Inscription Nr 123 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Y^^mw/Nb.w- 

wsr-R^.w 

- 

14/ MBIIB- 
LBA 

scarab 

Pella 

6.1 

rkbhr 

- 

14 

scarab 

Tell el-Yahudiyah 

4.2.13.3 

- 

14/MBIIB- 
LBA 

scarab 

Pella 

6.1 

Yiy[...] 

ith inr.w 

12 (A III) 

UC 32168; UC 32269 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 


Figure 7.10. Names of individuals of Levantine ancestry recorded in studied texts (1/5). 
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Name 

Title(s) 

Dynasty 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

YpSmw-ib 

- 

12-13 {?)/ 
MBNA 

pendant, Royal Tomb II 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

h^.ty-^ n.yKpny 

12-13 {?)/ 
MBNA 

scimitar, Royal Tomb II 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

- 

(?)/MBA 

stela 

Byblos 

6.3.3.3 

Ykb(m) / Sh-’'-n- 
Kw 

- 

14 

scarab 

Tell el-Yahudiyah 

4.2.13.3 

- 

14 

scarab 

Abydos 

4.5.1.2 

- 

14/MBIIB-C 

scarab 

Tell Beit-Mirsim 

6.1 

- 

14 / late 

MBIIB 

scarab 

Tell Kabri 

6.1 

- 

14/(?) 

scarab 

Tell el-'Ajjul 

6.2.1.2 

1-y 

im.y-ri 

(?) 

CG 20650 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

7-W 

[...] 

12 (A III) 

P Berlin 10021 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

1-tl 

nb.tpr.w 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

lyi-m-htp 

- 

(?) 

CG 20158 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

lyi-nfr 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow 1.1.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

‘Fsbtw / Imn [. tyw] 

sdi 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Iw-nfr 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow 1.1.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

’lw=s-n=i 

- 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr. 24-24a 

Wadi Maghara 

5.2.3 

Iw-Snb 

- 

12 (?) 

CG 20421 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

lb 

hlty-^ n.yKpny 

13-15/ 

MBIIB-C 

vessel, Royal Tomb IX 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

■Ibi[...m^/Snb- 

nb=f 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

'Ibnr 

- 

12 (A III) 

CG 20140 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

"Ibsi 

hki h?s.t 

12 (S II) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

TbSmw 

hi.ty-^ 

12-13 (?)/ 

MBNA 

scimitar. Royal Tomb II 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

- 

13-15/ 

MBIIB-C 

vessel, Royal Tomb IX 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

hlty-^ n.yKpny 

(?)/MBA 

obelisk 

Byblos 

6.3.3.1 

hlty-^ n.yKpny 

(?)/MBA 

stela 

Byblos 

6.3.3.3 

Ipnwirw 

- 

12 (A III ?) 

Inscription Nr 115 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

'Ipk 

- 

14 

scarab 

Abydos 

4.5.1.2 

Im.y-ry-ms^ 

ir.y-^.t 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Iml 

- 

12 (S III) 

Rio de Janeiro 627 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

‘Imi-skr{t)w / Snb- 
\S-n]-wsr.t 

sh.ty h^.tyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Immw 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow 1.1.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

Imny 

ir.y-^.t 

12 (S III) 

CG 20296 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

^nh.w n.y niw.t* 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

im.y-ro ih.w 

12-15 

statue base 

El-Lisht 

4.3.6.2 

Imny-ssn^n/ 

Imny 

htm.ty ntr idn.w im.y- 
ro pr.w wr 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 93 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

idn.w im.y-ripr.w wr 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 97 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

idn.w im.y-ripr.w wr 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 94 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

idn.w im.y-ripr.w wr 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 95 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

idn.w im.y-ripr.w wr 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 96 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

im.y-ry ih.wt nh.wt n.y 
nsw.t htm.ty ntr idn.w 
im.y-r? pr.w wr 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 98 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

idn.w im.y-ripr.w wr 

12 (A III ?) 

Inscription Nr 402 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4 

Imnty-^im.t 

- 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 


- 

12-13 

P Berlin 10244 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

hn.t/’By 

hb 

12 (A III) 

UC32191 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Ini 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow 1.1.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

Intn 

hy.ty-^ n.y Kpn 

13 (No. 1) / 

MBA 

block 

Byblos 

6.3.3.1 

■Irsl* 

Jty 

13 (Khen.) 

Liverpool E.30 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Ihnm 

- 

MK 

Inscription Nr 163 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Ism a 

- 

12-13 

Inscription B 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

7sr / Wr-ini. t=f 

sh.ty [...] 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

I-Srt 

- 

12-13 

UC32127 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

’Ikr 

hsb 

12-13 

UC 32201 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

■It 

- 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 54 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

- 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 108 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 


Figure 7.10. Names of individuals of Levantine ancestry recorded in studied texts (2/5). 
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Chapter 7: Representing Asiatics and the Levant 


Name 

Title(s) 

Dynasty 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

•It 

( continued ) 

- 

(?) 

CG 20227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

(?) 

CG 20227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

'It-nfr.w /''im.t 

- 

12 (AIM) 

Inscription Nr 93 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

- 

12 (AIM) 

Inscription Nr 96 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

- 

12 (AMI) 

Inscription Nr 98 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

‘ Idwtw / Nh [...] 

sh.ty hktyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Bikt 

im.y-ro htm.t 

12 (S 11) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

nb.tpr.w 

(?) 

CG 20650 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

^^twy/Wih- 

rs-snb{.w) 

t.tki.t 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Bb=i 

- 

(?) 

CG 20441 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Bnn 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow l.l.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

Bnr.t 

- 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 


- 

12-13 

UC32124 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

- 

Late 13 

Warsaw 141.266 

Edfu 

4.5.4.1 

Pnt[...] 

- 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

Psi 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow l.l.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

Pth-^i.t 

- 

(?) 

CG 20164 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Pth-wr 

im.y-ri '^hnw.ty wr n.y 
pr hd 

12 (AMI) 

Inscription Nr 54 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

htm.ty ntr im.y-r^ 

^hnw.ty wr n.y pr hd 

12 (AMI) 

Inscription Nr 108* 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

htm.ty ntr im.y-ri 
^hnw.ty wr n.y pr hd 

12 (AMI) 

Inscription Nr 109 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

htm.ty ntr im.y-r^ 

^hnw.ty wr n.y pr hd 

12 (AMI ?) 

Inscription Nr 414 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Mi^.t 

- 

13 

CG 20281 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

M^/-ib-r^.w / SSi 

- 

14 

scarab 

Tell el-Maskhuta 

4.2.9.4 

- 

14 

scarabs 

Tell el-Yahudiyah 

4.2.13.3 

- 

14 

scarab 

Abydos 

4.5.1.2 

- 

14 

scarab 

Deir Rifeh 

4.4.5 

- 

14 / late 
MBIIB-LBA 

scarab 

Lachish 

6.1 

- 

14/(?) 

scarabs 

Tell el-'Ajjul 

6.2.1.3 

- 

14/(?) 

scarab 

Gezer 

6.2.5.3 

MiU 

hki n.y Kbny 

12 (S Ml) 

tomb of Khnumhotep III 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.2 

M^'sy 

- 

12-13 

UC 32167 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Mw.t 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow l.l.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow l.l.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 


- 

12-13 

UC32130 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Mnw-nfr 

wdp.w 

Mid-13 

tomb of Imenysenebnebwy 

Hawara 

4.3.3 

Mnws 

ihki) 

12 (S 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

Mnhml 

sh.ty hktyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Mrl 

sfty 

12 (S Ml) 

P Berlin 10050 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Mhy 

- 

12 (AMI) 

Inscription Nr 93 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

MM 

(hki) 

12 (S 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

N.t-hd 

- 

(?) 

CG 20549 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

N.t-hd.t 

- 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Nb-swmn.w 

- 

12 (AMI) 

E.207.1900 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Nh.t-Kbn 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow l.l.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

Nfr-lw 

- 

(?) 

CG 20119 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

(?) 

CG 20227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Nfr-iw{...] 

- 

12-13 

UC32101H 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Nfr-mw.t=f 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow l.l.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

Nfr-mni.t 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow l.l.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

Nn-di-rh.tw=f 

- 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Nh^i 

im.y-ri ms^ 

(?) 

CG 20650 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Nhy-n= i 

- 

12-13 

UC 32127 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Nhsfnh 

hlty-^n.yKpn 

(?)/MBA 

seal impression 

Alalakh 

6.3.3.3 

Nhsy (?) 

( 5 ^ nsw.t smsw) 

14 

scarabs 

Tell Basta 

4.2.1 

(si R^w) 

14 

stelae 

Tell el-Habwa 1 

4.2.4 

(si R^w) 

14 

doorjamb (?) fragment 

Tell el-Dab'a 

4.2.2 

(si R^w) 

14 

block 

Tell el-Dab'a 

4.2.2 

(si R^w) 

14 

usurped statue 

Tell el-Muqdam 

4.2.10 

Nh.t-[...']w-imn.y 

- 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

Nhti 

whm{.w) 

12 (S 11) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

Ntr-m-mr 

- 

13 (?) 

Marseille 227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Rj-in[.t\ / Snb- 
h\nw.i\=s 

sh.ty hltyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 


Figure 7.10. Names of individuals of Levantine ancestry recorded in studied texts (3/5). 
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Name 

Title(s) 

Dynasty 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

Rwi 

- 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 81 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Rn=f-snb{.w) 

wdp.w 

12 (A III) 

E.207.1900 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Rn—s-snb{.w) 

- 

(?) 

CG 20549 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Rn-snb{.w) 

im.y-ht im.y-ri hm.tyw 

13 

Inscription 16 

Gebel Tjauti 

4.5.10 

Rn-snb{.wY 

- 

13 (?) 

Marseille 227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Rh.wy / Ki{=i)- 
pw-nb-i 

di ssr 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Rs-snb{.w) / 
Rn=f-rs{.w) 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Rs[...] 

- 

12-13 

UC 32130 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

«[...] /'Iw-n-sll..] 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Wimmi 

sh.ty hi.tyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Hyibirw / [M]- 
n=i-m-hys.t 

sn^ 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Hrw-nfr 

- 

12 (S III) 

Rio de Janeiro 627 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Hytwr[...] 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Hw[...] 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Hp.w 

wdp.w 

(?) 

CG 20571 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 


- 

12-13 

UC 32130 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Hri 

- 

(?) 

CG 20549 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Htp.wy 

- 

(?) 

CG 20549 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Htp.t 

- 

12 (S III) 

CG20296 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Hyin 

hky hyS.Wt 

Early 15 

seal impression 

Tell el-Dab'a R/lll 

4.2.2.2 

hki his.wt 

15 

seal impressions 

Tell el-Dab'a F/ll c/1 

4.2.2.5 

hki his.wt 

15 

scarabs 

Tell el-Yabudiyah 

4.2.13.3 

hki his.wt 

15 

seal impressions 

Edfu 

4.5.4.2 

hki his.wt 

15/MBIIB-C 

scarab 

Gezer 

6.2.4.2 

H'^-wsr-r^.w 

- 

14 

scarab 

Abydos 

4.5.1.2 

H^-hpr-R^.w [...] 

{...tp^ ti.t 

12-13 

UC32143E 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 


hb 

12 (A III) 

UC32191 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Hbdd(m) 

(sn n.y hki Rtnw) 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 85 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

(sn n.y hki Rtnw) 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 87 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

(sn n.y hki Rtnw) 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 92 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

(sn n.y hki Rtnw) 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 112 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Hnw [...] 

- 

12-13 

UC32130 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 


- 

12-13 

UC32151B 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Hnti-wr 

wdp.w 

12 (A III) 

CG 20231 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Hnty.w-s 

(hki) 

12 (S 1) 

Tale of Sinube 

- 

4.6.9 

Ht.y 

im.y-ri ^hnw.ty 

12 (S II) 

tomb of Khnumbotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

S-n-wsr.t 

ir.y ‘‘j n(.y) hw.t-ntr 

12 (S III) 

P Berlin 10050 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

smsw 

12 (A III) 

P Berlin 10033 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

sm^w 

12 (A III) 

P Berlin 10047 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

s^mi (.^) 

12 (A III) 

CG 20140 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

12-13 

UC32151B 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

- 

12-13 

P Berlin 10106 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

- 

Late 12-13 

Stela Moscow 1.1.a.5349 

- 

4.6.7 

S-n-wsr.t-snb 

sm^w 

12 (A III) 

P Berlin 10066 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

S-nfrw 

- 

13 (?) 

Marseille 227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Si-Ip 

mty n(.y) si 

Mid-12 

false door (?) fragment 

Dabsbur 

4.3.1.1 

Si-nfr 

hr.y-pr.w 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 112 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Si.t-^im* 

- 

12-13 

UC32276 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Si.t-Hw.t-hr 

- 

13-earlySIP 

Berlin 22.708 

El-Rizeiqat 

4.5.9 

Slt-Hnmw 

- 

13 (?) 

Marseille 227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Sw[rT..] 

ith inr.w 

12 (A III) 

UC 32168, UC 32269 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Sw[...]i /^nh.w- 
snb{.w) 

psy 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Sbk-iry 

- 

13 (Khen.) 

Liverpool E.30 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

13 (Khen.) 

Liverpool E.30 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Shk-^i 

- 

(?) 

CG 20549 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Sbk-wr 

ir.y ssr* 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

Sbk-nh.t 

im.y-ri sn^.w 

12 (S III) 

CG 20296 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

12 (S III) 

CG 20296 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

- 

13 

AS 143 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Sbk-htp 

- 

(?) 

CG 20550 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Smkn 

hki his.wt 

15 (?) 

scarab 

Tell el-Yabudiyah 

4.2.13.3 

Sn-^nh{.w) 

im.y-ri htm.tyw 

12 (S II) 

tomb of Khnumbotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

Sn-bwbw 

- 

12-13 

UC32130 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Sn-nw.t 

pr.tn.t r=s 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 


Figure 7.10. Names of individuals of Levantine ancestry recorded in studied texts (4/5). 
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Chapter 7: Representing Asiatics and the Levant 


Name 

Title(s) 

Dynasty 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

Sn.t-Sbk 

- 

12(?) 

AS 169 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Snh.ty=jy 

- 

12(?) 

CG 20421 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Snh.ty=sy 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Snh-imny-nb-it 

- 

13 (Khen.) 

Liverpool E.30 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Snb-b-w 

wdp.w 

12 (S III) 

Inscription Nr 17 

Wadi el-Hudi 

5.3.2 

Snb-r-yw 

- 

12(?) 

CG 20421 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Snh-rh.w* 

- 

13 (?) 

Marseille 227 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Snb-rs-snb(.w) 

psy 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Snb-hkj 

- 

13 

Roanne Nr 163 

- 

4.6.8 

Snbi 

- 

(?) 

CG 20392 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Snb {...ysnb 

hb 

12 (AIM) 

UC32191 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

.t.. .yhpr-snb/ 
\...\shtp 

hh 

12 (AIM) 

UC 32191 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Skr / Nb-rdi=s 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Skr[wp ... ] / Mr. t-nb 

d) ssr 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Skrtw / Wr-'^t- 
n= i-nbw 

sh.ty hltyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Skrtw / Sn[b...] 

sh.ty ssr 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Sty-ri 

smsw 

12 (AMI) 

P Berlin 10081C 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Sdi[...] 

- 

12-13 

UC32130 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 


- 

Late 12-13 

AS 186 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Spr/Snb- 

hnw.t=s 

sh.ty hy.tyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

SmStw / Snb- 
hnw. 

di hltyw 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Skim 

- 

12 (AMI) 

Inscription Nr 405 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Sd.ty 

- 

12 (AMI) 

P Berlin 10047 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Ki-sn.w 

- 

(?) 

CG 20114 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Kwi[...'\ / Rs-snb{.w) 

hr.y-pr.w 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Kdmnl 

- 

Late 12 

E.60.1926 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Kwkwn 

htm.ty nsw=f 

(?)/MBA 

obelisk 

Byblos 

6.3.3.1 

KbSty 

- 

(?) 

CG 20441 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Km.n=i /Spdw- 
m-mr=i 

- 

12-13 

UC32167 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Kms 

- 

Late 12 

E.60.1926 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Kms[...'\ 

- 

12-13 

UC 32130 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

Kni 

- 

MK 

Inscription Nr 163 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Kkw 

- 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

Kkbi 

- 

12 (AMI) 

Inscription Nr 112 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Gbgb 

- 

12 (S Ml) 

Rio de Janeiro 627 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Twty 

im.y-ro n.y hm.wt 

(?) 

Rio de Janeiro 680 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Twtwit / ^nh.w-m- 
hs.wt 

hr.y-pr.w 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Tn^tisi / Pt= i-mn. ti 

sn^ 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Di-sbk-m-hlt* 

hkS n.y Rtnw* 

Early 13 

scarab* 

Tell el-Dab'a F/l d/1 

4.2.2.3 

DBihitw / Mn- 
hs\.wt\ 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Ddmwtw...*. 

- 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

Pfi-snb* 

- 

Late 12-13 

AS 186 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Dd.t 

- 

Late 12-13 

AS 99 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Ddkir’’ 

nb'By 

(?)/MBIIB 

scarab 

Sidon 

6.3.7.6 

[...]rnfAy] 

sn^ 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 


- 

MK 

Inscription Nr 163 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

[...bnwy] 

- 

12-13 

UC32167 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

[...wm'"..] / Nfr.t 

dj ssr 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

[..\t-pw-Pth 

nb.tpr.w 

(?) 

CG 20650 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

[...]tn 

ir.y-p^. t hi ty-^ hk? 
hklw hlty-'' n.y Kpn[y] 

13-15/ 

MBIIB-C 

vessel fragments, Royal 
Tomb IV 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

[...hr...] 

- 

13-earlySIP 

Bremen 4558 

El-Rizeiqat 

4.5.9 

[...] hpr-hr-shb / 

\...iim-hi\-] 

hb 

12 (AMI) 

UC32191 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

[...]ki[...] 

- 

12-13 

UC32151B 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 


Figure 7.10. Names of individuals of Levantine ancestry recorded in studied texts (5/5). Names in the Execration Texts are 

NOT INCLUDED UNLESS MENTIONED ELSEWHERE. 

* Uncertain reading. 

Notes: Names likely of non-Egyptian origin are in bold. 

A:Amenemhat S: Senwosret Khen: Khendjer So.: Sobekhotep 

No.: Noferhotep Sobm.: Sobekemsaf MK: Middle Kingdom SIP: Second Intermediate Period 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


Title 

Translation 

Dynasty 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

im.y-ry 

overseer 

(?) 

CG 20650 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

im.y-ry ih.w 

overseer of cattle 

12-15 

statue base 

El-Lisht 

4.3.6.2 

imy-r? ih.wtnb.wt 
ny nsw.t 

overseer of all property of 
the king 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 98 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

imy-rj ^hnw.ty 

chamberlain 

12 (S II) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

imy-ro ^hnw.ty wr 
ny pr hd 

chief chamberlain of the 
treasury 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 54 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 108 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 109 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

imy-rj ms^ 

overseer of the 
expedition/army 

(?) 

CG 20650 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

imy-ro hm.wt 

overseer of craftsmen 

(?) 

Rio de Janeiro 680 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

imy-ry hm.tyw 

overseer of coppersmiths 

13 

Inscription 16 

Gebel Tjauti 

4.5.10 

imy-ro htm.t 

overseer of the treasury, 
treasurer 

12 (S II) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

13 

false door (?) jamb 

Tell el-Habwa 1 

4.2.4.1 

imy-ry htm.tyw 

overseer of sealers 

12 (S II) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

imy-ro sh.ty 

overseer of fieldworkers 

17 (Sobm.) 

Inscription Nr 23-24 

Wadi el-Hammamat 

5.3.1 

imy-ri sn^.w 

overseer of a storehouse 

12 (S III) 

CG 20296 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

imy-ht 

attendant 

13 

Inscription 15 

Gebel Tjauti 

4.5.10 

Inscription 16 

Gebel Tjauti 

4.5.10 

imy-ht S).w pr.w 

police official 

Mid-13 

P Boulaq 18/1 

Dra' Abu el-Naga' 

4.5.3 

13 

Inscription 14 

Gebel Tjauti 

4.5.10 

iry-^.t 

hall-keeper 

12 (S III) 

CG 20296 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 85 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

iry ny ihw* 

hall-keeper of the cattle- 
pen 

12 (A II) 

tomb of Wekhhotep (B4) 

Meir 

4.4.4.2 

iry-^.t 

hall-keeper of the palace 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

iry ny hw.t-ntr 

door-keeper of a temple 

12 (S III) 

P Berlin 10050 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

iry p^.t 

nobleman 

13-15/ 

MBIIB-C 

vessel fragments. Royal 
Tomb IV 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

nobleman 

{?)/MBA 

stela 

Byblos 

6.3.3.3 

iry ssr* 

keeper of linen 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

ith inr.w 

stone-hauler 

12 (A III) 

UC 32168, UC 32269 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

idn.w ny imy-rj 
pr.w wr 

deputy of the chief 
steward 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 93 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 97 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 98 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

idn.w ny imy-ry 
htm.t 

deputy of the overseer of 
the treasury 

Mid-13 

scarab 

Tell el-Dab'a A/ll F 

4.2.2.4 

Jty 

brewer 

12 (S III) 

CG 20296 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

13 (Khen.) 

Liverpool E.30 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 1) 

- 

4.6.3 

'^nh.w n.y niw.t* 

citizen, officer of the city 
regiment 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

whm.w 

herald 

12 (S II) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

wdp.w 

butler 

12 (S III) 

Inscription Nr 17 

Wadi el-Hudi 

5.3.2 

12 (A III) 

CG 20231 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

E.207.1900 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

Mid-13 

tomb of Imenysenebnebwy 

Hawara 

4.3.3 

13 

AS 160 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

(?) 

CG 20571 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

psy 

cook 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 2) 

- 

4.6.3 

mty n.y 5 ? 

controller of a phyle 

Mid-12 

false door (?) fragment 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.1 

nb'By 

ruler oi'Iiy 

{?)/MBIIB 

scarab 

Sidon 

6.3.7.6 

nb.tpr.w 

lady of the house 

Mid-13 

CG 20086 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

13 

Inscription A 

Aswan 

4.5.2 

(?) 

CG 20650 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

CG 20650 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

hy.ty-^ 

count 

12-13 (?)/ 
MBNA 

scimitar. Royal Tomb II 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

13 

false door (?) jamb 

Tell el-Habwa 1 

4.2.4.1 

13 (No. 1)/ 

MBA 

block 

Byblos 

6.3.3.1 

(?)/MBA 

stela 

Byblos 

6.3.3.3 

hy.ty-^ n.y Kpny 

count oi Kpny 

12-13 (?)/ 
MBNA 

scimitar. Royal Tomb II 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

13 (No. 1)/ 

MBA 

block 

Byblos 

6.3.3.1 


Figure 7.10. Egyptian titles of individuals of Levantine ancestry recorded in studied texts (1/2). 
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Chapter 7: Representing Asiatics and the Levant 


Title 

Translation 

Dynasty 

Source 

Site 

Chapter 

hlty-^ n.y Kpny 
(continued) 

count oi Kpny 

13-15/ 

MBIIB-C 

fragments. Royal Tomb IV 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

13-15/ 

MBIIB-C 

vessel. Royal Tomb IX 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

{?)/MBA 

obelisk 

Byblos 

6.3.3.1 

stela 

Byblos 

6.3.3.3 

seal impression 

Alalakh 

6.3.3.3 

hm-ntr 

god's-servant 

12 (A IV) 

Inscription Nr 123 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

hr.y-pr.w 

major-domo, domestic 
servant 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 112 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 3) 

- 

4.6.3 

hsb 

workman 

12-13 

UC32201 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

hk) n.y Kbny 

ruler oiKhny 

12 (S III) 

tomb of Khnumhotep III 

Dahshur 

4.3.1.2 

hki n.y Rtnw 

ruler oiRtnw 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 85 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 87 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 92 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 112 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Early 13 

scarab* 

Tell el-Dab'a F/l d/1 

4.2.2.3 

15 

seal impression 

Tell el-Dab'a F/ll d 

4.2.2.5 

hk) n.y Rtnw hr.t 

ruler of Upper 

12 (S 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

hki hklw 

ruler of rulers 

13-15/ 

MBIIB-C 

vessel fragments. Royal 

Tomb IV 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

hkj hjs.t 

ruler of the foreign land 

12 (S II) 

tomb of Khnumhotep II 

Beni Hassan 

4.4.1.3 

hki his.wt 

ruler of foreign lands 

13-15/ 

MBIIB-C 

vessel. Royal Tomb VII 

Byblos 

6.3.3.2 

Early 15 

seal impression 

Tell el-Dab'a R/lll 

4.2.2.2 

15 

seal impressions 

Tell el-Dab'a F/ll c/1 

4.2.2.5 

scarab 

Tell el-Yahudiyah 

4.2.13.3 

scarab 

Tell el-Yahudiyah 

4.2.13.3 

seal impressions 

Edfu 

4.5.4.2 

15/MBIIB-C 

scarab 

Gezer 

6.2.4.2 

hki.w n.w St.t 

rulers of Sr.f 

12 (A II) 

block 

Mit Rahina 

4.3.7 

hky.w hiS.wt 

rulers of foreign lands 

12 (S 1) 

Tale of Sinuhe 

- 

4.6.9 

hb 

dancer 

12 (A III) 

UC32191 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

htm.ty bi.ty 

sealer of the king of Lower 
Egypt 

13 

false door (?) jamb 

Tell el-Habwa 1 

4.2.4.1 

htm.tynsw=f 

sealer of his king 

{?)/MBA 

obelisk 

Byblos 

6.3.3.1 

htm.ty ntr 

god's sealer 

12 (A III) 

Inscription Nr 93 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 108* 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 109 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Inscription Nr 98 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

Syb hr.y-hb.t hr.y- 
tp 

senior chief lector priest 

12 (A IV) 

Inscription Nr 123 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

sf-ty 

butcher 

12 (S III) 

P Berlin 10050 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

smr w^.ty 

sole companion 

13 

false door (?) jamb 

Tell el-Habwa 1 

4.2.4.1 

smsw hyy.t 

elder of the portal 

Mid-13 

P Boulaq 18/1 

Dra' Abu el-Naga' 

4.5.3 

sh.ty hy.tyw 

weaver of hi.tyw-doth 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 9) 

- 

4.6.3 

sh.ty ssr 

weaver of iir-cloth 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 1) 

- 

4.6.3 

sh.ty [...] 

weaver [...] 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 

- 

4.6.3 

ss 

scribe 

12 (A IV) 

Inscription Nr 123 

Serabit el-Khadim 

5.2.4.1 

s^mi (?) 

(?) 

12 (A III) 

CG 20140 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

sm^w 

singer 

12 (A III) 

P Berlin 10066 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

P Berlin 10047 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

smsw 

retainer, guard 

12 (A III) 

P Berlin 10033 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

P Berlin 10081C 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 

(?) 

U. Penn. Museum 

69-29-56 

Abydos 

4.5.1.1 

sn^ 

labourer 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 3) 

- 

4.6.3 

sdi 

tutor 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 1) 

- 

4.6.3 

t.tky.t 

labourer (?) 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 1) 

- 

4.6.3 

dy hy.tyw 

warper(?) of/if./yw-cloth 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 5) 

- 

4.6.3 

dy ssr 

warper(?) offer-cloth 

Mid-13 

P Brooklyn 35.1446 (x 4) 

- 

4.6.3 

[...tp]* tj.t 

[...member] of the vizierate 

12-13 

UC32143E 

El-Lahun 

4.3.5.2 


Figure 7.11. Egyptian titles of individuals of Levantine ancestry recorded in studied texts (2/2). Titles in the 
Execration Texts are not included. 

* Uncertain reading. 

Notes: All translations of titles are based on those in Ward, Index. 

A:Amenemhat S: Senwosret Khen: Khendjer Sobm.: Sobekemsaf 

No.: Noferhotep MK: Middle Kingdom SIP; Second Intermediate Period 
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8. Rulers of Foreign Lands 


unexpectedly, from the regions of the East, 
invaders of obscure race marched 
in confidence of victory against our land. 
By main force they easily seized it, 
without striking a blow.' 

Manetho, Aegyptiaca, frg. 42, 1.75-1.76. 


8.1 Introduction 

This study set out to explore how Egyptian-Levantine 
connections during the Middle Kingdom and the early 
Second Intermediate Period influenced and affected the 
rise of Dynasty 15. Three main aims were presented; 
(1) investigate how the Hyksos were able to form an 
independent state by assessing Egyptian-Levantine 
relations; (2) explore the origins of the Eifteenth Dynasty; 
and (3) reanalyse Egyptian-Levantine relations, particularly 
the status and role of Levantines and their representation. 

The first section navigated scholarly opinion on the 
origins and accession of the Hyksos, perusing Egyptian 
and modern understandings of the concept of ethnicity 
and the Levantine other. The second section analysed the 
evidence holistically, tracing Asiatics across four major 
regions in Egypt (Chapter 4), intercultural contact in the 
periphery Eastern Desert (Chapter 5), and contact with 
the Egyptian culture in the Southern and Northern Levant 
(Chapter 6). Eindings on the nature and development of 
Egyptian-Levantine relations, or Aim 3, were provided 
in each chapter's conclusions, noting major shifts and 
occurrences concerned with the origins and rise of the 
Hyksos (Aims 1 and 2). Aim 3 was further addressed in 
the third section's Chapter 7, which offered an overview of 
observations on representations of Asiatics and the Levant, 
and the changing Egyptian view of the Levantine other. 

Overall findings in direct reference to Aims 1 and 2 are 
offered in this chapter. It includes a reappraisal of the rise 
of the Hyksos, as well as comments on ethnic markers 
delineating the dynasty's origins. This is followed by final 
remarks on the limitations encountered in this research as 
well as possible areas for further study. 


8.2 Origins and Rise of the Hyksos 

8.2.1 Rise of the Fifteenth Dynasty 

A main objective of this monograph was to investigate 
how the Hyksos were able to establish their Eifteenth 
Dynasty. Three models were identified in the literature: 
(1) invasion; (2) gradual infiltration and peaceful takeover; 
and (3) gradual infiltration and violent takeover. 

Chapter 4 concluded that there is little concrete, contextual 
and contemporary evidence for the invasion model. There 
was no sudden or radical change in the material culture of the 
eastern Delta or the Memphite capital. The developments 
in ceramic typology as well as scarab and seal use reflect 
the outcome of socio-political shifts including growing 
regionalisation, as well as continuous and consistent 
cultural interactions, specifically in Tell el-Dab'a where 
hybridised and creole qualities surfaced. The establishment 
of settlements in the eastern Delta were explained as new 
initiatives of an emerging dynasty solidifying its control, 
whereas the expansion of Tell el-Dab'a was clarified as an 
indication of the site's prosperity and appeal for individuals 
from across the borders and across Egypt. Eurther, there is 
no evidence for an Egyptian antagonism against a foreign 
Levantine force that dates specifically to the early Eifteenth 
Dynasty, and neither is there support for a Levantine 
antagonism against the Egyptian culture. 

The evidence instead favours a gradual infiltration. The 
Twelfth Dynasty was secured following the help of 
Levantine warriors, which created a hub of intercultural 
contact in Middle Egypt that later led to diplomatic 
relations between the Egyptian and Levantine elite. Trade 
mainly flowed with the Northern Levant, where the site of 
Byblos evinces the most evidence for Egyptian influence. 
Relations intensified during the second half of Dynasty 12 
from which comes the last recorded military skirmishes 
and the last bellicose representations of Asiatics. The 
data emphasises the increasing number of Asiatics and 
acculturated Egyptian-Asiatics from a range of professions 
across Egypt. It additionally highlights the development of 
diplomatic contact with rulers of the Levant, a region that 
became frequently represented as a source of commodities 
and trade. The Levantine elite were even involved in an 
expeditionary venture with Egyptians in the Eastern 
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Desert that spanned over 20 years. The demand for 
and persistence of such relations possibly resulted in 
Tell el-Dab'a's rising importance as a commercial hub, 
its elite gradually acquiring power and wealth, their 
material culture showing greatest affinities with Northern 
Levantine elements. These affinities correspond with 
the evidence from the Levant, particularly sites along 
trade routes, with Byblos again displaying the greatest 
Egyptian influences. 

The Thirteenth Dynasty is marked by further shifts. Two 
main events, both during the first half of the dynasty, 
suggest the Memphite rulers' loss of control over the 
Delta's elite. The first is represented by the abandonment 
of Tell Basta's Mayor's Residence and the intentional 
destruction of an official's statue at Tell el-Dab'a. 
The second event resulted in major developments at 
Tell el-Dab'a that signal a demonstrable freedom of 
expressing ethnicity and status which may be associated 
with an emerging dynasty's legitimisation of power and 
independence. Again, this elite class betrayed mostly 
Northern Levantine cultural elements. The acculturated 
and newly migrated Asiatics also display a freedom of 
expressing ethnic identity, and appear in various roles 
and administrative positions pointing to their continued 
presence across Egypt. Apparently, the developments in 
the north did not affect commercial relations with the 
Levant, as trade with the Northern Levant continued 
while links developed with the Southern Levant. Direct 
contact with Egypt can mostly be identified at Northern 
Levantine sites while the elite of Levantine coastal cities 
controlled maritime commerce with Egypt. 

The growing wealth and independence of the elite at 
Tell el-Dab'a eventuated into an independent Eifteenth 
Dynasty represented by Tell el-Dab'a's established 
stability. This stability likely appealed to immigrants 
searching for security and vocational opportunities from 
the Levant as well as Egypt. The population increased, its 
settlement expanded, and new local industries and places 
of worship were set up, all expressing cultural elements 
of diverse Egyptian, Southern and Northern Levantine 
origin. Initiatives were likely undertaken to manage local 
and regional trade, assuring the dynasty's 'port power', 
commercial links, prosperity and independence. Such 
initiatives probably encountered some conflict, but the 
rise of the dynasty was, overall, peaceful. Einds from 
administrative complexes at Tell el-Dab'a and Edfu attest 
to Hyksos trade with Memphis/Eayum, the Egyptian 
Oases, Nubia, Mesopotamia, Cyprus and the Levant. 
Sporadic finds across Egypt and the Eastern Desert also 
support the spread of Levantine(-influenced) goods, 
although their numbers are more indicative of trade with 
Dynasty 15 rather than political dominance. Southern 
and Northern Levantine sites similarly had access 
to Egyptian products but at a reduced scale, perhaps 
relating to Dynasty 15's independence, its consequent 
limited access to high-quality Egyptian exports, and/or 
its initiatives to secure internal stability and sovereignty. 


8.2.2 Ethnicity and ethnic markers 

Utilising a minimalist approach to ethnicity, evidence that 
could possibly delineate a Levantine ethnic identity was 
gathered and examined along with observations on which 
marked trade or cultural influence, and which justifiably 
expressed the presence of Asiatics and/or the Hyksos. In 
reference to the Hyksos and their people, the following 
ethnic markers are represented by the evidence. 

A common name 

Two terms are connected to the Hyksos: the ethnonym 
Urn and the title hki his.wt. The ethnonym was in use 
throughout the examined period, initially representing 
Asiatics from beyond the borders of Egypt and, from the 
second half of the Twelfth Dynasty, those of Levantine 
ancestry. Either newly migrated or of mixed Egyptian- 
Levantine heritage, they originated from various regions 
in the Levant. Evidently, and as previous scholars have 
argued, Um was employed to refer to the Levantine 
ethnicity of the Eifteenth Dynasty's rulers and people. 
Based on the ethnonym alone, the Hyksos and their people 
could accordingly be from a range of Levantine regions 
and/or Egyptian-Levantines. 

One of the unique features of Dynasty 15 is its rulers' use 
of the title hki his.wt. The title was apparently connected 
to high-ranking rulers acting as representatives of allied 
people for political and diplomatic pursuits. As seen 
in Chapter 4, the Hyksos were particularly interested in 
opening new avenues of trade, securing strategic posts 
in the eastern Delta that could give access to land-based 
and sea-based trade routes. The title's association with 
diplomacy could have advantageously demonstrated the 
duties of the Hyksos as the leading representatives of a 
wide integrated trading network. 

Common cultural elements 

Chapter 4 argued that the early Eifteenth Dynasty's 
general populace at Tell el-Dab'a were of mixed origins. 
They expressed Egyptian, Southern Levantine and 
Northern Levantine cultural elements, eventually forming 
architectural, funerary and ceramic features that combined 
the Levantine with the Egyptian (hybrid qualities) and 
created new and distinctive components (creole qualities). 
The unique cultural interaction at Tell el-Dab'a from the 
late Twelfth to the Eifteenth Dynasties indicates that any 
attempt to pinpoint one ethnic origin for Dynasty 15's 
general populace would be ineffective as its cultural 
elements are of numerous derivation, largely influenced 
and inspired by the immediate eastern Delta and Egyptian 
environment. Levantines across Egypt, and from the very 
beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty, experienced all three 
processes of cultural interaction described in Chapter 3.5. 
They were hybridised in textual and artistic representations, 
acculturated in the adoption of Egyptian elements, and 
perhaps creolised due to their reciprocal socio-political and 
cultural interactions in the lead-up to Hyksos rule. 
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The evidence for the early Fifteenth Dynasty elite and 
ruling class of Tell el-Dab'a, and thus the Hyksos, expresses 
more affinities to Northern Levantine customs. The elite 
employed Northern Levantine architectural and funerary 
symbols of power, as well as cultic and religious customs, 
maintaining continued commercial links with the Northern 
Levant. The creole and hybrid character of their populace 
influenced their own employment of Egyptian traditions in 
funerary, administrative, occupational and cultic contexts. 
The Northern Levantine rulers similarly utilised Egyptian 
expressions of authority, with Sidon and Byblos presenting 
the only cases for the Levantine use of the Egyptian 
script. The two sites and others in their region, such as 
Tell el-Burak and Tell Ead'ous, also offer further elements 
of significance that are shared with Tell el-Dab'a's elite; 
the creation of hybrid artistic and ceramic forms; the 
appropriation of Egyptian titulary that best reflects an 
official's duty; and the utilisation of the epithet 'beloved 
of Seth', which may denote a shared reverence to the deity 
and/or his Levantine equivalent. These, combined with 
the other observed links in the material culture with the 
Northern Levant from the Middle Kingdom through to the 
Fifteenth Dynasty, suggest that the early Fifteenth Dynasty 
elite of Tell el-Dab'a had close political and commercial 
ties with Northern Levantine rulers. Whether or not this 
is associated with the Northern Levantine identity of the 
Hyksos remains inconclusive. Nevertheless, the assertion 
that the Hyksos and their people are of sole Southern 
Levantine ethnicity is not supported by the evidence. 

A link with a Levantine land 

The land with the most possible connections with the 
Hyksos is Rtnw. From the second half of Dynasty 12, the 
toponym was utilised in texts noting close diplomatic ties 
between its rulers, the Egyptian elite and Tell el-Dab'a. Such 
ties evidently led to at least one Rtnw royal frequenting 
Egypt for over 20 years. In view of the supported gradual 
infiltration of the Hyksos, perhaps these Rtnw elite resided 
in Tell el-Dab'a from Dynasty 12, maintaining relations 
with its officials until early Dynasty 15. Theoretically, it 
is feasible to deduce that the early Hyksos, as the later 
Apophis, were of elite ancestry from Rtnw, a toponym that 
was here cautiously linked with the Northern Levant and 
the northern region of the Southern Levant. 

The three markers of a common name, common cultural 
elements, and a link with a Levantine land all infer the same 
observations regarding Dynasty 15's origins; the Hyksos 
elite had close relations with the Northern Levant, possibly 
stemming from the area; and the general population were 
of more varied Northern Levantine, Southern Levantine 
and Egyptian ancestry. 


8.3 A Final Glance 

8.3.1 An overview of the research 

The rise of the Hyksos was due to a gradual infiltration 
of Northern and Southern Levantines across the Middle 
Kingdom and the early Second Intermediate Period. The 
Levantines entered Egypt as captives, warriors, expedition 
members and individuals searching for vocational, 
diplomatic and commercial opportunities. Escalating trade 
with the Levant for prized and prestigious commodities 
developed a lucrative and strategically positioned hub of 
cultural activity at Tell el-Dab'a, the officials of which 
became more powerful and affluent as significant ties with 
the Northern Levant were maintained. Eollowing internal 
conflict in the Delta, perhaps related to this increasing 
power and/or other political shifts in Dynasty 13, the 
Northern Levantine-influenced elite gradually began to 
secede from Thirteenth Dynasty rule, first securing the 
site's internal security and affluence, and then assuring 
regional stability and control, with initiatives focussed on 
securing provisions and maintaining commerce. On the 
whole, the examined evidence suggests that the Hyksos 
dynasty was a result of the Egyptian rulers' own persistent 
relations with the Levant from the very beginning of 
Dynasty 12 to the Second Intermediate Period. 

8.3.2 Research limitations and prospective areas of 
research 

Three research limitations were encountered; (1) the 
lack of complete and recent publications of excavations; 
(2) the lack of recent archaeological research in the Delta, 
southern Israel, and significant areas of modern Lebanon; 
and (3) the ambiguities in the chronology of individual 
sites, regions and periods. Eurther archaeological 
research would add to this study's findings, especially 
in illuminating the vague Eourteenth Dynasty and its 
relations to the Hyksos. While necessary for the scope of 
this work, the selection of contextual and provenanced 
evidence could be enhanced by an examination of other 
unprovenanced or non-contemporaneous material, such 
as scarabs or late Eifteenth Dynasty texts. An analysis of 
Hyksos policies and alliances during the second half of 
Dynasty 15, and the supposed expulsion of the Hyksos, 
could also provide insight into the origins of the dynasty 
and its links to Levantine targets of Seventeenth to early 
Eighteenth Dynasty campaigns by the Egyptians. Another 
area of prospective research is the role of Nubia and its 
relations with Dynasty 15, and whether the rare Middle 
Kingdom ascription of the title hki his.wt to its rulers 
agrees with observations for the Levantine 'rulers of 
foreign lands'. 
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8.3.3 A new light on Manetho 

The results of this study denote that, when read anew, 
sources such as Manetho's history can be interpreted from 
a different perspective. So, perhaps Manetho's writings 
can be re-interpreted as follows: 

'From the regions of the east', an elite group of Northern 
Levantines entered Tell el-Dab'a and Egypt as allies 
and diplomats, and formed vocational and commercial 
opportunities with the Egyptians. After some internal 
socio-political conflicts, the elite 'seized' independence 
from their city. Tell el-Dab'a. They assumed the title 
hki his.wt, and established and secured their Eifteenth 
Dynasty by developing its commercial ties and promoting 
a hub of cross-cultural contact. 'Without striking a blow', 
these Hyksos rose to power, creating a unique dynasty that 
later beleaguered the Egyptians and continued to fascinate 
ancient and modern historians alike. 
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Appendix A. Ambiguous Data from the Levant 


A.l 'Ajjul, Tell el- (see Chapter 6.2.1) 

The incomplete and unclear publications of finds excavated 
at Tell el-'Ajjul have led to a range of proposed dates for 
the site's stratigraphy (see Figure 6.4). Petrie originally 
proposed that Stratum I and Palace V are correlated with 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, Stratum II, Palace III and Palace IV 
are to the Fifteenth Dynasty, and Stratum III and Palace II 
are to the Twelfth Dynasty.' Albright's re-analysis ascribes 
Palace I and Stratum III to the MBIIC, and Strata II-I to 
the LBI period.^ Another proposition assigns Palace I 
and Stratum III to the MBIIB (the Thirteenth to Fifteenth 
Dynasties), Palace II and Stratum II to the MBIIB and 
MBIIC period (the Fifteenth Dynasty) and Palace III and 
Stratum I to the FBA (Eighteenth Dynasty).^ The imprecise 
nature of the published material does not allow for an exact 
dating of the deposition of all finds per stratum. The issue 
is further confused with the lack of secure and datable find- 
spots for the recovered Egyptian(-influenced) items. In 
consequence, the material has been subjected to different 
interpretations regarding the site's relations with Egypt and, 
more specifically, the Hyksos. The following are some finds 
from Strata III and II that have been utilised by scholars as 
evidence for Hyksos relations with Tell el-'Ajjul. 

Statuettes 

Three Egyptian statuettes were retrieved, two of which 
are uninscribed fragments.'' One is noted to be from 
Building EW, its level uncertain,^ while the context of 
the second is unknown.^ The third statuette was recorded 
among the contents of Burial 21 in a grain pit of the 
Lower City's House AN.’ The block statuette is carved in 
a common Middle Kingdom style dating after the mid- 
Twelfth Dynasty with head, hands and feet protruding 
from a tight-fitting cloak enclosing the seated body.* An 
inscription at the front of the statue has been transcribed as 

imyh(.y) [h]rPth-Skr im.y-H 
Sy Hnt.yw-kt 'the honoured before Ptah-Sokar, the overseer 
of a phyle," Khentiuka'.'" The Lower City is correlated with 


' Petrie, Gaza 1-4. 

- Albright, AJSL 55/4 (1938), 337-359; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the 

Levant, 205-206. 

^ Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 147; Tufnell, Scarab Seals 2/1, 
7-23. 

Petrie, Gaza 3, 8, pis 16 [49], 17; vol. 4, 12, pi. 40 [107], 

5 Petrie, Gaza 4, 12, pi. 40 [107], 

^ Petrie, Gaza 3, 8, pis 16 [49], 17. 

' Petrie, Gaza 1, 5, 8, pis 21 [99], 22; Weinstein, BASOR 213 (1974), 

54-55. 

^ Schuiz, in Encyclopedia of Egyptology, 1-10. 

® Ward,/rt£/ex,43 [328]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1,273 [12-13]. As the statuette'shieroglyphs 
are unclear in the publication's photograph, the transcription here 
follows Ward's translation, im.y-ri si Hnt.yw-ki. In this case, both 
the title and name can be found in other Middle Kingdom examples. 
The text has otherwise been read as im.y-ri si hnt.y lir.w-ki 'the 
overseer of the phyle at the fore, Horuka' (Ward, Index, 43 [328]), 
the title and name both unattested. 


Stratum III which, following Petrie, corresponds to the 
Twelfth Dynasty." Tufnell, however, dates the stratum to 
the MBIIB period (between the late Thirteenth and early 
Fifteenth Dynasty)'’ whereas Albright suggests an MBIIB-C 
or MBIIC date (late Fifteenth Dynasty).'* Whether Tell 
el-'Ajjul was visited by Khentiuka or the latter's statuette 
was acquired from an Egyptian context and secondarily 
deposited at Tell el-'Ajjul cannot be ascertained. Questions 
regarding its stratum's date restrict its use as evidence for 
Egyptian-Levantine relations, yet the statue's significance 
is reflected by its funerary context. Interred in an apparent 
Levantine burial, it represents the locals' knowledge and 
appreciation of Egyptian culture. 

Vessels 

Tell el-'Ajjul produced 290 MBA and LBA stone vessels, 
the largest number recorded at any Southern Levantine 
site, with around 80% originating in Egypt.''' The vessels 
ascribe to a variety of forms including plates, carinated 
bowls, zoomorphic bowls, drop-shaped alabastra, conical 
alabastra, dipper juglets, small piriform jars, pilgrim flasks, 
footed jars and cylindrical juglets.'* 

Stratum III produced at least 36 calcite-alabaster vessels, 
over 70% of which were uncovered in tombs.Small 
serpentine and haematite piriform jars were also found 
in both settlement and funerary contexts, providing rare 
instances of Egyptian cosmetic vessels in the Levant.'’ 
Other rare Egyptian imports are a fish-shaped jar from a pit 
pre-dating Stratum 11'* and a fragmentary handle formed 
as an Egyptian figure and a cobra (Area E, Level 760).'“' 
Kopetzky additionally identifies Marl zir rims from Wall 
MT and Room OH, although these have been attributed to 
early Eighteenth Dynasty forms.’" 


" Petrie, Gaza 1,3. 

Tufnell, Scarab Seals 211,1-23. 

Albright, A7SL 55/4 (1938), 342, 348-351. 

“* The majority of vessels are made of imported Egyptian calcite- 
alabaster. Other materials include basalt, limestone/marble, 
serpentine and gypsum-alabaster. Sparks, Stone Vessels in the 
Levant, 206, fig. 70. 

Petrie, Gaza 1, pis 24-25; vol. 2, pis 21-23; vol. 3, 11, 15; vol. 4, 
38-39; Petrie, Shepherd Kings, pis 19-20. 

Petrie, Gaza 1, pis 24 [2], 25 [9, 11-12, 14, 25,27, 38-39,66]; vol. 3, 
pi. 26 [21-22]; vol. 4, pis 22 [242-244], 23-24, 38 [5, 22, 29, 35, 46], 
39 [53, 58, 60-61, 66]; Petrie, Shepherd Kings, pis 19 [1, 4-5, 24-25, 
30, 32, 34, 38], 20 [43]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 287 
[89-91], 289 [125], 290 [133], 293 [169-174], 296 [211], 299 [243- 
247], 300 [264-266], 301 [273, 276-278], 302 [281, 288], 303 [296], 
312 [393, 401-402], 314 [417-419], 315 [431-433], 329 [606], 337 
[720]. 

Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 201. 

Petrie, Shepherd Kings, pi. 20 [43]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the 
Levant, 207, 329 [606], 

Petrie, Gaza 4, pi. 23; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 207, 337 
[720]. 

“ Kopetzky, in Bronze Age in the Lebanon, 226. 
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Around 40 calcite-alabaster vessels were unearthed in 
Stratum II contexts, 38% of which were found in tombs. 

A rare serpentine bowl with duck-and-cobra-shaped 
handles was also discovered (Area H, Level 11 \)}^ A few 
vessels are of New Kingdom shapes, indicating that some 
Stratum II contexts date to the LBI period. 

Scarabs and seal impressions 

Tell el-'Ajjul yielded the largest corpus of scarabs and seal 
impressions from the Southern Levant. Due to the sheer 
number, their complete analysis is beyond this study.^^ 
Thus only some comments are hereto offered. 

Royal-name seals and impressions referring to rulers of 
the Twelfth to Fifteenth Dynasties occur in the settlement 
and its tombs. Although many are of uncertain context,^'* 
some have been assigned to the settlement's stratigraphic 
levels. Stratum III yielded scarabs of Noferhotep a 
Sihotepibra,^'’ Ssi,'^'^ and Sekhaenra.^’ Stratum II 

produced a scarab of SsP^ and Apophis^' as well as a bead 
with the name of Amenemhat III from grain pit AT.^^ 

Private-name scarabs are additionally attested, yet the 
majority are from unrecorded contexts.One scarab is 
listed for Room DN, Stratum III, and is inscribed with 
ir(.w) whm{.t) Mr.y-Pth-Bis{tf) 'maker 
of furniture-legs,^'* Meryptahbastet'.^^ Three scarabs are 

The number includes a calcite-alabaster vessel uncovered in the 
Courtyard Cemetery's Tomb 1416 of Stratum II. The tomb is 
assigned to Tufnell’s Group 6 which is given a MBIIC or LBI date. 
Petrie, Gaza 1, pi. 25 [2, 8, 16-17, 24, 36-37]; vol. 2, pis 22 [7, 22, 
26-28], 23 [32, 45]; vol. 4, pis 11 [108], 22 [246-247], 28 [28, 31], 
38 [1,7, 14, 18, 37], 39 [51, 55, 59, 72], 41 [\12\\VQiv\Q, Shepherd 
Kings, pi. 19 [3, 7, 12, 17, 21, 26]; Sparks, Stone Vessels in the 
Levant, 281 [19], 282 [29], 283 [40], 287 [93-95], 289-290 [126- 
127], 293-294 [175-177], 296 [203, 212-213], 297 [214-215], 299 
[249], 301 [272], 302 [289], 303 [290, 298], 304 [305], 308 [352], 
309 [358, 369], 312 [394], 314 [420], 317-318 [467-468, 482], 319 
[487-488], 321 [521], 323 [537-540], 332 [657-658], 336 [710]. 
Sparks, Stone Vessels in the Levant, 207, 283 [40]; Petrie, Gaza 4, 
pi. 22 [247]. 

For more on the site's scarabs and seal impressions, see Keel, 
Stempelsiegel-Amulette, 106-525; Tufnell, Scarab Seals 2/1, 92- 
106; Richards, Scarabs, 130-131; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, passim. 
These include scarabs bearing the names of Senwosret I and II, 
Amenemhat III, Noferhotep I, Ssi, Sekhaenra, ^mw, Aahotepra, 
Apophis and a cylinder seal of Amenemhat III. Petrie, Gaza 1, 
pi. 14 [123, 143-145, 148]; vol. 2, pis 7 [77], 8 [123, 145], vol. 3 
[37]; vol.4,pis5 [3,17,61],7 [231,268],9 [352], 11 [465];Mackay 
and Murray, Gaza 5, pi. 9 [1]; Petrie, Shepherd Kings, pi. 9 [1-9]. 
Petrie, Gaza 3, pi. 3 [16]. 

Petrie, Gaza 4, pi. 5 [124]. 

Petrie, Gaza 3, pi. 3 [9]; vol. 4, pis 8-9 [274]. 

Petrie, Gaza 1, pi. 14 [144]; vol. 3, [106]; vol. 4, pi. 5 [26]. 

Petrie, Gaza 2, pi. 3 [92]. 

Petrie, Gaza 4, pi. 7 [215]. 

Petrie, Gaza 1, pi. 13 [2, 44]. 

Petrie, Gaza 1, pi. 13 [43]. 

See Petrie, Gaza 3, pi. 3 [16, 33]; vol. 4, 4, pis 5 [1, 12], 9 [310]; 
Mackay and Murray, Gaza 5, 7, pi. 9 [2]; Martin, Egyptian 
Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 67 [811], 73-74 [915a], 75 
[932], 83 [1064], 102 [1309], 127-128 [1665], pis 8 [7], 11 [10], 12 
[23], 26 [12], 292 [23], 42b [6]; Ben-Tor, BASOR 294 (1994), 12- 
13. 

Ward, MeA:, 67 [558]. 

Petrie, Gaza 1, 7, pi. 13 [67]. The name is unattested in Ranke, 
Personennamen. Its translation follows Martin, Egyptian 
Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 52 [614], pi. 20 [39]. 


from Stratum II: the first is from an unclear context and 
reads Ysinn 'T5«««';^'’Room AN contained the 

second with ss wr n{.y) im.y-ri 

htm.t Nhs(y) mr-hrw 'chief scribe of the overseer of the 
treasury,^’ Nehsy,^* justified';^** and Room AC held the 

third with l^sPI S S^Pj^ htm.ty hi.ty smr w’^.ty im.y-ri 
htm.t Snbi 'sealer of the king of Lower Egypt, sole friend, 
overseer of the treasury,'**’ Senbi'.'*’ As the rooms' functions 
remain unknown, the scarabs' use cannot be determined. 
But, based on the titles associated with the treasury on 
the scarabs of Rooms AN and AC, a relation to imported 
commodities is conceivable. 

The vast number of scarabs at Tell el-'Ajjul has led to 
the supposition that the site was under the control of 
Dynasty 15.'*^ However, reliance on the scarabs alone does 
not allow for such an interpretation. Second Intermediate 
Period royal- and private-name scarabs surface in 
Stratum III with late Fifteenth Dynasty royal-name scarabs 
in Stratum II. While it's tempting to date the strata based 
on the scarabs, the site's problematic chronology as well 
as the methods and publication of its early excavations 
restrict any correlation between the scarab evidence and 
the development of relations with Egypt during the Second 
Intermediate Period. 

Comments 

While Albright's dating implies minimal contact during 
the period of the Hyksos's rise to power, others who have 
assigned Strata III to II to earlier dates have argued for 
significant contacts with the Hyksos.'*^ If their chronology 
is accepted, the rise of the Hyksos would coincide with 
Stratum III comprising Khentiuka's statuette, at least 
36 calcite-alabaster vessels and numerous scarabs, all 
evidence of significant and most likely direct contact 
with an Egyptian(-influenced) culture. This contact would 
then have intensively continued throughout the Fifteenth 
Dynasty, reflecting close ties between the Hyksos and 
Tell el-'Ajjul which, as the above evidence shows, are 
seemingly related more with trade than political or cultural 
control.'*'* But, following Albright's dating, the material 


“ The name is unattested in Ranke, Personennamen. Petrie, Gaza 1, 

7, pi. 13 [45]; Maitin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name 
Seals, 29 [306], pi. 27 [25]. 

Ward,/nc/ex, 159 [1371]. 

Ranke, Personnenamen 1, 209 [4]. 

Petrie, Gaza 1, 7, pi. 13 [26]; Maitin, Egyptian Administrative and 
Private-Name Seals, 66 [799], pi. 11 [15]. 

‘'o Ward,Mex, 171 [1476]. 

Ranke, Personnenamen 1, 313 [23]; Petrie, Gaza 1, 7, pi. 13 [23]; 
Martin, Egyptian Administrative and Private-Name Seals, 120 
[1554], pi. 22 [8]. 

Kempinski, /E/24/3-4 (1997), 328; Weinstein, BASOR 241 (1981), 

8 . 

See, for instance, Oren, in Hyksos, 253-255. 

Ben-Tor additionally emphasises that 'the archaeological evidence 
at Tell el-Ajjul... reflect a typical, albeit affluent Canaanite town 
that differs considerably from the typical eastern Delta cultural 
sphere reflected in the material culture found in this region... It 
can therefore be concluded that the "Kingdom of Avaris"... did 
not extend into southern Palestine’ (Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 193). Trade 
rather than political hegemony is also suggested by Holladay, in 
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from Stratum III and II would reflect heightened contacts 
from the second half of the Fifteenth Dynasty, after the 
Hyksos had already established their reign. Nevertheless, 
the varying chronological propositions agree on one point; 
Tell el-'Ajjul had some relations with the Fifteenth Dynasty. 
But, to connect the questionable evidence with a political 
hegemony extending from the Delta to Tell el-'Ajjul is 
problematic. Renewed excavations by Fischer and Sadeq 
at the site have, thus far, not recovered conclusive evidence 
for close political alliances with the early Hyksos rulers. 
Thus, until such evidence is found, it is best to approach 
the data from Tell el-'Ajjul with caution. 


Hyksos, 204-208; Richards, Anra Scarab, 161; Ben-Tor, in Scarabs 
of the Second Millennium BC, 39. 


A.2 Gezer / Jazari, Tell (see Chapter 6.2.4) 

Three Egyptian statuettes utilised as evidence for 
Egyptian-Levantine contact during the MBIIB-C period 
were uncovered at Gezer. These are; 

• A kneeling figure for 'the butler of the chamber, 
Heqaib' from an ash-pit on the western side of the 
tell. The statuette was assigned to Macalister's Eirst 
Semitic Period corresponding to the EBA and the 
first half of the MBA."^ No other material from the 
find-spot has been published and so the date of its 
context cannot be verified; 

• A fragment of a shabti apparently for the 'citizen, 
Deduamun' from the Central Valley, with an 
inscription dated to the Thirteenth Dynasty."^*' 
Macalister writes that the piece was found in 'fifth 
stratum debris' or the level dated to the Third 
Semitic Period (Iron Age I-II);'^’ 

• The base of a statuette incised with the name 
of Princess Sobeknofru, the daughter of either 
Senwosret I or Amenemhat The text offers a 
terminus post quern of Dynasty 12, but the context 
suggests a later date of deposition. The statuette was 
found in Locus 5062.1 of Eield VI, Area NE5, as 
one of several stones used for the west face of LBII 
Wall 5061, its associated pottery being of the MBII 
to LBII period.Excavators have preliminarily 
classified the locus to Stratum 6 of Eield VI, or the 
LBIIB period.^® 

The uncertain contexts and secondary use of the statuettes 
denote that none of the three artefacts can be listed as definite 
imports of the Twelfth to Eifteenth Dynasties. While some 
have remarked that there are no reasons why the statuettes 
cannot be used as evidence for Middle Kingdom contacts,^' 
the ambiguities regarding the statues' deposition and date 
are significant rationales against forming any conclusive 
remarks regarding Middle Kingdom contacts at Gezer. It 
is only possible to note that the statuettes are of Twelfth to, 
perhaps. Thirteenth Dynasty origin and, possibly between 
the MBA and LBII periods, reached Gezer. 


“ Macalister, Gezer 2, 311-312, fig. 450. 

Macalister, Gezer 2, 312-313. 

■*’ Macalister, rae 35 (1903), 36-37. 

Weinstein, BASOR 213 (1974), 49-57. 

« Weinstein, BASOR 213 (1974), 51. 

” Weinstein, BASOR 213 (1974), 51. 

Teissier, Syro-Palestinian Cylinder Seals, 4, n. 21; Giveon, in 
Egypt, Israel, Sinai, 26; Muhlestein, in Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 

m. 
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A.3 Megiddo / Mutasallim, Tell el- (see Chapter 

6.2.7) 

Four fragments of Twelfth Dynasty statuettes were found 
in secondary contexts at Megiddo. One is uninscribed and 
was collected from among rubble supporting the pavement 
outside LBA Temple 2048,^^ and three were incorporated 
within Temple 2048's platform wall.®^ Of the latter, two are 
uninscribed busts^'' while the third preserves the lower half 
of a seated figure with a hieroglyphic inscription naming a 
'great overlord of the [Hare nome]', Djehutyhotep, son of 
Kay and The official's name, titles, and lineage all 

equate with those of Djehutyhotep, 'treasurer of the king of 
Lower Egypt', whose tomb is located at Deir el-Bersha.^*’ 
Dating to the reign of Senwosret III, some have identified 
Djehutyhotep as a resident of Megiddo, leading to the 
notion that the site was under Egyptian control during 
the Twelfth Dynasty.^’ A caption in Djehutyhotep's tomb 
supposedly reading Rtnw provided further advocacy for 
this theory. However, as the toponym's presence has been 
refuted in this work,^* no other direct evidence exists to 
support the possibility of Djehutyhotep's presence at 
Megiddo. Eurther, the statuette is from a context assigned 
to Stratum VII or the LBA,^^ and so it remains uncertain 
when and how it reached the site. As such, none of the 
statuettes from Megiddo can be used as concrete evidence 
for relations with Egypt during the Twelfth to Eifteenth 
Dynasties. 


Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 267 [6]; Wilson, AJSL 58/3 (1941), 226. 
Loud notes that the temple's foundations are no earlier than 
Stratum VIII (LBA). Loud, Megiddo 2, pis 265-266; Wilson, AJSL 
58/3 (1941), 226. 

Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 266 [2-3]. 

Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 265; Wilson, AJSL 58/3 (1941), 227, pis 1-3. 
“ Newberry, El-Bersheh 1, 6-7, pi. 16. See Chapter 4.4.2.1. 

” Wilson, AJSL 58/3 (1941), 225-236; Tufnell, Levant 5 (1973), 82; 
Davies, Megiddo, 41; Giveon, in Egypt, Israel, Sinai, 23-40. 

See Chapter 4.4.2.1. 

® Loud, Megiddo 2, pi. 265; Wilson, AJSL 58/3 (1941), 226. 


A.4 Nami, Tell 

A settlement at Tell Nami on the southern Carmel coast 
revealed four main areas, D, Dl, G and O, dating to the 
MBIIA, LBIIB and, possibly, the LBIIA period.^ MBIIA 
remains were primarily found in Area D featuring several 
buildings, storerooms and an open courtyard.A large 
room in one of the storerooms was sealed by a layer of 
charcoal, ash and burnt mudbrick, suggesting that the 
final MBIIA phase was marked by its destruction and 
the collapse of its roof by fire.® The room was then later 
robbed in the LBA.'’^ The room's floor revealed such 
items as a bronze statue fragment, a spearhead and a loom 
weight with a scarab seal impression.® The latter's context 
beneath Locus 420 (remains of a robbed stone surface) 
obscures its date of deposition.®^ It could belong to the last 
phase of MBIIA occupation or the following LBA layer 
when the floor was robbed.®® Despite this ambiguity, the 
loom weight has been used as evidence for MBIIA contact 
with Egypt.®’ 

The correlation is based on the weight's seal impression 
displaying two red crowns atop a nbw sign flanked by two 
’^nh symbols.®* Parallels for the design are found at the late 
Twelfth to mid-late Thirteenth Dynasty Egyptian sites of 
el-Lahun and Uronarti.®’ They also occur at late MBIIA(?) 
to MBIIB Megiddo, and MBIIB Jericho and Gibeon.™ 
Marcus and Artzy write that 'Given the absence of MBIIB 
occupation at Tel Nami, our weight may only be attributed 
to either the LBIIA or LBIIB'.” Nevertheless, they conclude 
that the object indicates 'contact with, and/or orientation 
towards, Egyptian culture during the Middle Bronze IIA 
Age'.” Indeed, the seal's impression on a Levantine object 
reflects a non-Egyptian custom,’* denoting a mesh of 
Egyptian and Levantine practices. However, the weight's 
uncertain context restricts any further comments regarding 
chronological or cultural relations between Egypt and 
Tell Nami.’'^ So, the current evidence does not conclusively 
specify Egyptian-Levantine contacts at Tell Nami during 
the MBIIA. 


“ Artzy, lEJ 40/1 (1990), Ih-Kv, Artzy and Marcu.s, Michmanim 5 
(1991), 5*-16*; Artzy,/£/41/1 (1991), 194-197. 

Artzy, lEJAin (1991), 195-197, fig. 1. 

“ Artzy, lEJ 41/1 (1991), 196. 

“ Marcus and Artzy, lEJ 45/2 (1995), 136. 

“ Artzy, /E/41/1 (1991), 196-197; Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, 
and Connections, 89. 

“ Marcus and Artzy, lEJ 45/2 (1995), 136. 

“ Marcus and Artzy, lEJ 45/2 (1995), 136. 

Marcus and Artzy, lEJ 45/2 (1995), 149; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 118. 
Ben-Tor's Design Class 3B3. Marcus and Artzy, lEJ 45/2 (1995), 
138, 141-142; Ben-Tor, Scarafc, 18-19. 

® Marcus and Artzy, lEJ 45/2 (1995), 139, 142-143; Petrie, Lahun 2, 
pi. 64 [300]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 19, pi. 8 [41-50]. 

™ Marcus and Artzy, lEJ A5I2 (1995), 139-143; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 80, 
130, n. 401. 

Marcus and Artzy, lEJ 45/2 (1995), 144. 

Marcus and Artzy, lEJ 45/2 (1995), 149. 

” Marcus and Artzy, lEJ 45/2 (1995), 147-148. 

As also surmised in Cohen, Canaanites, Chronologies, and 
Connections, 89. 
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Appendix A: Ambiguous Data from the Levant 


A.5 Hizzin, Tell 

Tell Hizzin lies southwest of Baalbek in the Beqa' Valley 
of modern Lebanon.’^ Excavations uncovered a settlement 
and cemetery intermittently used between the EBIV/ 
MBI and Roman periods.The investigation and its finds 
were never published, yet the discovery of two Egyptian 
statuary fragments led to the site's mention in studies 
regarding Egyptian hegemony over the Levant.^^ Genz and 
Sader have recently published their preliminary results on 
the Tell Hizzin material, shedding light on these contested 
fragments as well as other MBA evidence.’* 

The Egyptian evidence reportedly includes two statue 
fragments as well as a ‘"nr'’ scarab bearing a late Middle 
Kingdom to Eifteenth Dynasty design.’"^ One of the 
fragments, of unknown context,*" is the base of a statue 
with the legs of a standing figure.*' An inscription in 
front of the feet offers the nomen and prenomen of 
Sobekhotep IV,*’ indicating that the statue represented this 
Thirteenth Dynasty king. The other fragment is most likely 
the back of a statue preserving an offering formula as well 
as the name of a count who has been identified as 

early Twelfth Dynasty [PfS^i-]hpi 'Djefaihapi', count of 
Asyut.** The fragment was collected from a level deep 
beneath a conflagration layer of a room filled with pithoi.*'' 
The latter ceramics are unfortunately missing and so a 
precise date for this layer cannot be determined.*^ Hence, 
neither of the two Egyptian fragments can be assigned to 
a MBA context. Until further excavations at the tell occur, 
the extent of relations between Egypt and Tell Hizzin 
remains unknown. 


A.6 Ugarit / Ras Shamra 

The coastal site of Ugarit is located in modern Syria. 
The MBA is marked by large multiple graves in its first 
phase and an urban settlement in its second and third 
phases.*" Certain monuments of the latter phases, or 
Level II, including the temples of Dagan and Baal, as well 
as the 'North Palace', have recently been assigned to the 
MBIIC or LBI period.*’ The refinement in the dating of 
Level II structures warns that other contexts may similarly 
be attributed to the end of the MBA or beginning of the 
LBA. 

Several Egyptian items from Level II have been utilised 
as evidence for relations between Ugarit and the Middle 
Kingdom; however the objects were either mostly 
retrieved from late MBA contexts or display late MBA, 
particularly MBIIC, forms. This late date, along with 
contextual ambiguities, indicates that the material cannot 
be definitively utilised to show relations between the 
Levant and the Egyptian Middle Kingdom to early Second 
Intermediate Period. 

Such material includes several pieces of Middle Kingdom 
statues and sphinxes. One of these is the lower half of a seated 
statue,itsbaseinscribedwith^„«.«^^» 
sit nsw.t n.t h.t^f Hnm.t-nfr-hd ’’nh.tl 'the king's daughter 
of his body, Khnumetnoferhedj, may she live'.** As the 
princess's name is attested during the Middle Kingdom,*" 
several propositions for her identity have been offered. 
She has been equated with the daughter of Amenemhat 
II and wife of Senwosret II, her sister Itaweret or 
Senwosret Ill's wife,"" all signifying that she was most 
likely a Twelfth Dynasty princess. Her statue was retrieved 
from Locus CH near the temple of Dagan, at the base of 
Level II."' Its position led Ward to infer that the context 
is contemporary with the Twelfth Dynasty,"’ contrary to 
Helck's assumption that the statue was deposited during 
the Hyksos period."* Schaeffer, however, suggested that the 
statue was deliberately mutilated during a hostile event.""' 
As this event is associated with the end of the MBA or 
the beginning of the LBA,"* the statue could have been 
imported at any time between the MBIIA and the LBI. 


Schaeffer, Syria 10 (1929), 285-297; Schaeffer, Syria 13 (1932), 
1-27; Schaeffer, Sytia 14 (1933), 93-127; Schaeffer, Syria 15 
(1934), 105-136; Schaeffer, Syria 16 (1935), 141-176; Schaeffer, 
Syria 17 (1936), 105-148; Schaeffer, Syria 18 (1937), 125-154; 
Schaeffer, Syria 19 (1938), 193-255,314-334; Schaeffer, Ugaritica, 
vols 1-4, 6-7; Nougayrol et ah, Ugaritica 5. 

Yon, City of Ugarit, 16. 

Schaeffer, Syria 13 (1932), 20, pi. 14 [1]; Schaeffer, Ugaritica 4, 
212, fig. 19; Nigro, in From Relative to Absolute Chronology, 370, 
fig. 2. 

Sabbahy, SAK23 (1996), 349-352; Ward, UF 11 (1979), 801. 
Sabbahy, SAK 23 (1996), 350; Wai'd, UF 11 (1979), 801; Perdu, 
RdE 29 (1977), 68-85. 

Schaeffer, Syria 13 (1932), 20; Schaeffer, Syria 16 (1935), pi. 36; 
Ward, UF 11 (1979), 801-802. 

Ward, UFU (1979), 802. 

® Helck, f/F8 (1976), 101-115. 

Schaeffer, Cuneiform Texts, 13; Yon, City of Ugarit, 16-18. 
Schaeffer, Cuneiform Texts, 13; Yon, City of Ugarit, 18. 


Genz and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 183. 

Genz and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 184-185; Chehab, BMB 9 
(1949/1950), 109; Chehab, in Studi Fenici e Pimici, 167. 

Galling, ZDPV 69 (1953), 90. 

Genz and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 183-201; Sader, in Archaeology 
of the Ancient Near East 2, 636-650; Genz and Sader, Berytus 53- 
54(2010/2011), 133-146. 

Personal communication with Helene Sader; personal examination 
of a photograph of the scarab; Genz and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 
134-135; Chehab, in Role of the Phoenicians, 4-5, pis 3 [c], 
6 [a]; Chehab, BMB 22 (1969), 22 28, pi. 4 [1-2]; Genz and Sader, 
BAAL 12 (2008), 186-187, figs 5, 7. 

The statue was brought to Chehab by an antiquities dealer who 
informed him that it came from Tell Hizzin (Genz and Sader, 
BAAL 12 [2008], 184). 

Genz and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), fig. 5; Chehab, in Role of the 
Phoenicians, pi. 6 [a]. 

Chehab, in Role of the Phoenicians, pi. 6 [a]; Montet, Kemi 13 
(1954), 76; Genz and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 184, fig. 5. 

Genz and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 185, fig. 7; Chehab, in Role of 
the Phoenicians, pi. 3 [c]; Ahrens, in Intercultiiral Contacts in the 
Ancient Mediterranean, 300, n. 40. 

Genz and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 185; Chehab, in Atti del 1 
Congresso Internazionale, 167. 

Genz and Sader, BAAL 12 (2008), 185, 187. 
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Another statuette is the lower half of a triad of an official and 
two female family members.The official is represented 
as the S'fc 

S-n-'wsr.t-''nh 'the overseer of the pyramid-town, vizier,'*’ 
Senwosretankh(u)'.'’* The statuette's artistic and textual 
features point to a late Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasty 
date.'*'* It was found in the vicinity of Khnumetnoferhedj's 
statue.'®” Lack of further details on its context restricts the 
statuette's use as a marker for Egyptian-Ugaritic relations. 

Fragments of Amenemhat Ill's sphinx(es), numbering 
either one or two in the literature, were also collected 
with other statue pieces at the entrance of the temple of 
Baal (Locus AM).'®' Like Khnumetnoferhedj's statue, the 
fragmentary state of the sphinxes has led Schaeffer to 
remark that they were intentionally damaged,'®’ creating 
some uncertainty regarding their date of deposition. 
Additionally, the temple was in use from at least the 
MBIIC-LBI period until the late LB A.'®® Hence, the 
context cannot validate the sphinxes' arrival at Ugarit 
during Amenemhat Ill's reign'®'* or the MBA. 

Likewise, little can be determined from the reported 
scarabs.'®^ Some were evidently found in tombs, others in 
a votive sanctuary, and a number from unknown contexts. 
Those from tombs that are dated to the late MBA, namely 
Tombs 54, 56 and 57, each have one published scarab, 
although Tomb 57 contained one other scarab of unknown 
design.'®® The published scarabs display elements of either 
Levantine or Egyptian origin, such as reclining lions'®’ 
or a Horus falcon with the r sign.'®* Tombs assigned to 
Level II yielded scarabs of uncertain origin bearing, 
for instance, the '’nr® formula,'®® a standing figure with 
a falcon's head,"® and concentric circles.'" Schaeffer 


t 

A I 


Im.y-ri niw.t mr B.ty 


Schaeffer, Syria 15 (1934), 113, pi. 14; Schaeffer, Ugaritica 4, 217, 
figs 22-23; Montet, Syria 15 (1934), 131-133. 

” Ward,/ndejc, 31 [225]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 279 [4]. 

” Ward, UF 11 (1979), 803-805. 

Schaeffer, Syria 15 (1934), 113-114. 

Schaeffer, Syria 14 (1933), 120, pi. 15; Schaeffer, Ugaritica 4, 223, 
fig. 25; Schaeffer, Syria 16 (1935), pi. 36; Helck, UF 8 (1976), 
104, n. 39; Ward, UF 11 (1979), 802-803; Giveon, in Ugarit in 
Retrospect, 57. 

Schaeffer, Cuneiform Texts, 13; Yon, City of Ugarit, 16-18. 

Yon, City of Ugarit, 16-18; al-Maqdissi et ah, Syria 84 (2007), 36- 
37. 

A cylinder seal naming Amenemhat III was purchased and 
apparently noted to have come from Ugarit. No other contextual 
data can confirm its provenance. Giveon, in Ugarit in Retrospect, 
57. 

Schaeffer, Syria 13 (1932), pi. 11 [2]; Schaeffer, Syria 14 (1933), 
114; Schaeffer, Syria 15 (1934), 113-114; Schaeffer, Syria 16(1935), 
153; Schaeffer, Syria 19 (1938), fig. 14; Schaeffer, Cuneiform Texts, 
pi. 5; Schaeffer, Ugaritica 1, figs 59, 113; Schaeffer, Ugaritica 2, 
fig. 21, pis 12, 16. For a brief summary, see Richards, Anra Scarab, 
124-125; Teissier, Syro-Palestinian Cylinder Seals, 1, n. 2. 
Schaeffer, Syria 19 (1938), 220, 241, 246, fig. 14. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 9E. Schaeffer, Syria 19 (1938), fig. 14 
[9569]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 177. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3A4. Schaeffer, Syria 19 (1938), fig. 14 
[9871]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 160-161. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 3C. Schaeffer, Syria 13 (1932), pi. 11 [2]; 
Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 165-166. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 10A2. Schaeffer, Syria 13 (1932), pi. 11 
[2]; Ben-Tor, Scarabs, 178-180. 

Ben-Tor's Design Class 4. Schaeffer, Syria 13 (1932), pi. 11 [2]; 


additionally reported an amethyst scarab, possibly of 
Egyptian origin, but does not provide a drawing or details 
of its context."’ So, the insufficient publication of Ugarifs 
scarab repertoire does not allow for comments on which 
were imported and which were local. Yet, the inhabitants 
of Ugarit had evidently adapted the use of scarabs with 
Egyptian-influenced designs for funerary purposes during 
the late MBA. 

These scarabs provide evidence for contact between Egypt 
and Ugarit at the end of the MBA, most possibly the late 
MBIIB or MBIIC period. Because the majority of these 
small items are from tombs, the Egyptian(-influenced) 
products were apparently of funerary significance. As 
for the statuettes, most were retrieved from or adjacent to 
the acropolis's temples, their precise contexts and dates 
of deposition remaining uncertain. Therefore, the extent 
of MBA relations between Ugarit and Egypt cannot 
be clarified with the available evidence. It is clear that 
Egyptian items and artistic influences had reached the 
coastal city by the end of the MBA, possibly as a product 
of trade, but none of the available data can specifically 
point to Egyptian diplomatic or political relations with 
Ugarit. 


Ben-Tor, Scarate, 168-169. 
Schaeffer, Syria 14 (1933), 114. 
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Appendix B. Translations 


Introduction 

The section presents the transcription, transliteration and 
translation of lengthy excerpts from hieroglyphic and 
hieratic texts examined in Section 2, Chapters 4-6. As 
with the shorter texts provided within the chapters, only 
pertinent material has been selected for translation. 


B.l Inscription of the Tomb of Khnumhotep III 

Prov. Dahshur 

Ref. Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 29-39, pis 1-8.' 
Chron. Mid-Twelfth Dynasty (reign of Senwosret III) 


Each translation is assigned a number along with entries 
referring to its provenance {Prov.), date (Chron.) and 
associated chapter (Chapter). 

Transliterations and translations are all by the author, unless 
otherwise specified. References from which hieroglyphic 
transcriptions were retrieved can be found under Ref(s) or 
in a table at the end of the translation. The entry Ref(s) also 
includes any further works relied upon in the process of 
translating these works. 

The following notations have been utilised for all the 
translations in this section as well as in the monograph: 

/// lacuna of damaged hieroglyphs 

[...] lacuna of damaged text in transliteration 

and translation 

[ ] suggested reconstruction of lacuna 

() addition to or clarification of orthography 

and grammar 

• Egyptian scribe's punctuation marks 

(verse points) 

Names of postulated non-Egyptian origin have also been 
kept in transliteration. 


Chapter 4.3.1.2 


IR 




PI 



S _a 

“Hi '— y-t 


ir.y-p^.t h^.ty-^ htm.ty bi.ty smr w^.ty n(.y) mr.wt 
im.y-ri pr.w wr Hnm-htp(.w) pri^k m rwt mh.tt 
V=k Imi^s wr is 

Nobleman, count, seal-bearer of the king of Lower 
Egypt, sole companion, (worthy) of love, chief 
steward, Khnumhotep. May you come out of the 
northern gate and stand in it as a great one. 


2H 




I 








htp dl \nsw.t Pth pr.t-hrw t hnk.t ki(.w) 3pd(.w) n 
ki n(.y) Ir.y-p^.t h^.ty-^ htm.ty bi.ty smr) w'^.ty mh- 
ib nsw.t m dr St.t m ptpt Mnt.(y)w im.y-ri pr.w wr 
Hnm-htp(.w) nb imih 

An offering which the [king] gives and [Ptah: an 
invocation offering of bread, beer, beef and fowl for 
the ki of the nobleman, count, seal-bearer of the king 
of Lower Egypt], sole [companion], confidant of the 
king in obstructing St.t and trampling the Mnt.(y)w, 
chief steward, Khnumhotep, possessor of reverence. 


lCl-2 



dd in im.y-ri ms^ n(.y) skd.w 

Speaking by the overseer of the expedition of sailors: 


1C2-3 ^ 


. D . 


> O 


ph [pw iri(.y) r Rtnw r ini.t] fs n(.y) dmi [n(.y) Witi] 
[What was done was to] reach {Rpiw to bring] ’^s- 
wood of the harbour [of Wi1i\ 



...\Mn)t.(y)w 
... [Mn)t.(y)w 


lDl-2 D^[ 

hii.tpw \ir ...] 

[What was done] was to descend... 

^ The section divisions follow Allen's preliminaiy reconstruction. 
The transliteration and translation are also reliant on Allen, 
BASOR 352 (2008), 32-37, pis 1-8. Lacuna of missing hieroglyphs 
are not reflective of actual lacuna measurements. 
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1D2.3 [S] Jir 

\ti s\mi n{.y) K\b\ny pri.tpw [/r...] 

[the landing place] of K\b\ny, [what was done] was 
to ascend... 


1D4- 

[pw] irl.n im.y-H ms’’ n{.y) skd.w [r pr.w-hky] n(.y) 
Kbny Mi[k\l 

What the overseer of the expedition of sailors did 
[was to (enter) the palace of the ruler] of Kbny, M}\k\l 


2A2-3 

dd.in^f n^f ptr st {i)n l[w\=k r dmir n{.y) W\iti\ 
Then he said to him: 'What is it, are you towards the 
harbour of W\itlY!' 


2A4- 

B4 


r/HHHm, n/>i^ 1 ft n ^ 






[dd.n n^f im.y-H ms’’ n(.y) skd.w] id gr.t [np- 
nsw.t-bi.ty S-htp-ib-R’’.w mV-Tirw idb.wy bik n^f 
hjs[.t nb.t rdi.n] Miki [n{.y) Kbny] mnHn r Kbny 
[The overseer of the expedition of sailors said to 
him]: 'Now, after the [great god], king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Sihotepibra (Senwosret III), 
justified, took possession of the two banks, [every] 
foreign land worked for him and Miki [of Kbny] 
had let us moor at Kbny' 


2B4 


7 " 1 = . . . \ 


sdm.n=f dd.w Mnt.{y)w 

for he had heard that which the Mnt.(y)w had said- 


2P8-10 



^[...] m W}\ti] rdi.in \h]H [pf n{.y) Kbny Miki ...] 
hn'^ Uto 100 rdi(.w) «=^[«]^ 

[...] from Wi\ti]. Then [that] ruler [of Kbny, Miki...] 
gave/let... with 100 Uwj, they having been given to 
[them] 


2C1- 

D3 




JD 

m hdi r Wi\d m w^.t m] ni dp.wt n.t Km.t(y)w im 
dd.w n hki n(.y) Wit[i] m wp.wt [n Kbny r d]d m^k 
hib.n hki[^s] Mi[ki m ti] dp.t n{.y) Km.t(y)w r 


Or, as Allen translates it: sdm nf dd.w Mn.tyw 'for those things that the 
Asiatic Bedouin said had been heard' {BASOR 352 [2008], 34, n. 10). 
Or rdi.n=sn 'they had given/let'. 


to travel north to Wild in one of] the ships of the 
Egyptian-speakers'* there, who speak to the ruler of 
Wit[i] with a message {fmm Kbny] saying: 'Behold, 
[her] (Kbny's) ruler Miki has sent word via the ship 
of the Egyptian-speakers to 


2D4-5 


A —Q 




MM i: 


[...]t=k nb.t rdi[...]n msw m Hbiy w... 

[...] all/every [...] give [...] children of Hbiy^... 


3A1-4 .— 

_“ff;=>2agJSS« 

n Wid [...] iri.t=k nb.t r tm^k r[di iwi.t n]n n(.y) 
dp.wt r dmi[r] n(.y) Kbny irr=k [...] 
to Wid [...] all you can do to not [let] those ships 
[return] to the harbour of Kbny. You do [...] 


3A5- 

[...] pw ir [Rm]nn gmi.n=sn si hkipf n{.y) Kbny hW 
^im 100 tf m Wid iri.n=\s]n sh n ^hi hW hki pf n(.y) 
Wiit 

[...] was done to [Rm]nn, they had found the son of 
that ruler of Kbny with those 100 Uw at Wid, and 
they had made a plan to fight with that ruler of Wiit 


3P1-4 WMfA I 1^^. 


[...Y« ...w...] '^.wy=sn [...hki] pf n{.y) Kbny [...] 
iri.in^f mdi.t hr [...] 

[... they/them/their ...] their two arms [...] that ruler 
of Kbny [...] then he made a letter about [...] 



[...] hr=kpw nfr mrr.w [... m...Y[nii md.f] mdi.t tn 
[...t ...]n wd-nsw.t dd n hki [... m]d.t n.t mdi.t tn mi^.t 
n^k r stp-[si...] dp.wt [...hb]s ^w.y=f sh pn n(.y) 
ir[r=k... t... «... i... t...] 

[...] that beautiful face of yours which [...] loves 
[... according to the speech of] this letter [...] the 
decree of the king spoken to the ruler [...] the speech 
of this letter which was despatched to you concerning 
the palace [...] the ships [...] his two arms cover that 
plan of [your] doing [...] 


For this translation, see Allen, BASOR 352 (2008), 34-35. 
Following Allen's suggestion of a Middle Egyptian orthography 
representing the Semitic name hbry or hbly, the toponym may 
be related to the names of such modem locales as Habeel or 
Hbaleen, both in the district of modem Jbeil. See Wardini, 
Lebanese Place-Names, 199, 215. 
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Appendix B: Translations 


3C1 


X Jit 


[hk’ pf n(.y) W^t]i [n hm^f r d\d in ki=k ntr nfr nb 
tkwy mrr.w [ntr.w hss].w Spd.w nb h^s.wtHw.t-Hr.w 
nb.t Kbny sii^f[m\ hm n{.y) stp-si [...] 

[that ruler of Witi to his majesty saying]: 'Your ki, 
the good god, lord of the two lands, whom [the 
gods] love and whom Sopdu, lord of the foreign 
lands, and Hathor, lady of Kbny, [bless,] it will 
recognise in the majesty of the palace [...]' 


3D2-4 



Rmnn [... /in['’...] Im r dkt hn(.w) wih hr 

ti wnn hr pgi 

[...] to Rmnn [... W\Rt with [...] there to cross the 
brook/canal and set down upon the land of the ’^im 
and be on the entrance/mouth/battlefield'’ 


ON4 

[...] spr [«]« n{.y) dp. [w\t [r] hnw m /[...] hdw lm=sn 
r Kbny 

[...] arrival of those ships [to] the palace with [...] 
travelling north in them to Kbny 



[...] n kmi n^fTm [...] nsw.t-bl.ty h'' r smi r iw^ 
[...] w=/[.. ''.w=sn [...] '^.wy=f m wgg.t n=f mi 
mshpf n M ib ^i[...f...n d ...^s [...] hr.t m hf^k 
hpr [...] jow hwy=f mn [...]=ot sh^f mr[.wt...~\ 

[...] him, Atum has not created for himself [...] king 
of Upper and Lower Egypt who has appeared to 
unite and to inherit [...] to him [...] their arm [...] 
his two arms from that which is woeful, like that 
crocodile [...] of the aggressive, great [...] the sky in 
your grasp, become [...] he smites [...] them, seizing 
the underlings [...] 


The latter translation is preferred by Allen in BASOR 352 (2008), 36. 


B.2 El-Lahun Papyri 

Prov. el-Lahun 
Ref. See Figure B.l 

Chron. Mid-Twelfth Dynasty to early Second 
Intermediate Period 
Chapter 4.3.5.2 
Figure B.l 


P Berlin 10050 (Senwosret III, Year 6) 

a) - 

(9) ^ 

‘•'Hm.y-rn^f n{.y) skw{t) wn.{w)t hw.t-np’ tn n.ttm Vm ^bd... 

iry U n(.y) hw.t-np Um S-n-wsrt 
^^^’’sfty Um Mri 

List of phyles of the priesthood of this temple who are in 
attendance in the month... 

Door-keeper of a temple,^ Um Senwosret* 

Butcher,’ Um Meri'’ 


UC 32157 (Senwosret III to Amenemhat III) 


( 1 . 2 ) 


j civy~ 


rn (1.3)^/] 


1 I I 1 xr ILJS 


Y7 






liTiJ^xt^l'i ^ 

Ui^ 






( 1 . 7 ) “[ 


I 


( 3 . 7 ) 




I 


^zvI'q u ^ ii 11... 

s=====-8==S==-II I 


( 1 . 8 ) 




ind-hr=k H^-ky.w-R^'.w Hr.w=n np- hpr.w mk C swsh 
Ps.w=f dUr [JPs.wt] m wrr.t=fink tkwy m r-^.w ''.wy=f 
^'- ‘^''his.t [...] his.wt m rmn{.wy)=fy smi Pd.t(y)w nn sh.t ht 
sti ssr [it]h rwd hwi.n nrw=flwn.t(y)w m ti=sn smi 
[...]=/ pd-t 9 rdi.n s''t^f mw.t hkw m Pd.tiyw)... ns 

n(.y) hm^f St.t ls.w=f sbh^ St.tyw... 

[iyi\n^fptpt.n^fhis.wt hwi.n=f’Iwn.t(y)w hmw snd 
Hail to you Khakaura (Senwosret III), our Horus, 
divine of forms, protector of the land, extender of its 
boundaries, who defeats [the foreign lands] with his 
crown, uniter of the two lands with the actions of his arms 
[...] the foreign lands with his two arms, who slaughters 
the Pd.t(y)w without a blow of a thing (weapon), who 
shoots an arrow without drawing the string, he whose 
dread has struck the lwn.t(y)w in their land, he whose [...] 
slaughters the 9 bows, he whose terror/massacre causes 
the death of thousands of Pd.tiyw)... ... the tongue of 


Ward, Index, 62 [502]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 279 [1]. 
Ward,149 [1286]. 

'Rank.Q, Personennamen 1, 159 [22]. 
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his majesty is the restraint of St.t and it is his utterances 
which cause the St.tyw to flee... 

He has [come], having trampled the foreign lands, 
having struck the lwn.t(y)w who are ignorant of fear ... 


P Berlin 10033 (Amenemhat Ilf Year 15) 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 



smsw [..Si]m S-n-wsr.t 

(Brought by the) retainer," [‘‘Ijw Senwosret 


P Berlin 10066 (Amenemhat Ilf Year 18) 

^^Hni.n sm'^w S-n-wsr.t-snb 

"’^Brought by the singer," '*** '"Iwi Senwosretseneb 


P Berlin 10021 (Amenemhat III, Year 18) 


Imi ini.t... ® ‘"Im 'I-^H 1 m wn.t rh.ty Htpi[...] 

Let... bring... '"Im 1 from the wn.t and his 

dependant/son Hotepi[...] 


P Berlin 10047 (Amenemhat III, middle of reign) 




Sfy-n^f si Si-Bist. t 

(8) sm^.w lni-it=f si S-n-wsr.t Shm-S-n-wsr.t mi''-hrw 
[‘‘Iot Sd.ty] 

son Sabastet" 

'^im, the singer, Initefs*'’ son Senwosret of Shm-S-n- 
wsr.t, justified, and [''im Shedty]" 


UC 32191 (Amenemhat III, Year 35) 



(x+13) >] 


tp... 

[...jpw... 

^^*^^Snb [...]-Y«b 

Snt[..t...j-hpr-snb [...jshtp... 

^^*'°^hbw[...j... 

[...] ... 

(x+i 2 )q^^ [...] hpr-hr-shb [...i]m-hiY...j ... 

i^+'^)lmn [...] hn.t [...] ’Hy ... 

(x+2) Dancers... 

(X")First watch''*... 

{x+4)rim Kha-[...]ra [...] nickname [...]pw... 

<'‘+^)Seneb [...jseneb [...] nickname [...ai]... 
<'‘+''>Senet[..t...]kheperseneb [...] nickname [...] 
sehotep... 

(x+io) Dancers... 

(x+ii) [Second] watch... 

(x+i 2 )q^j [...] Kheperherseneb [...] nickname [...i]mkha[...] ... 
(x+i3)imen[...]khenet[...] nickname [...] lay [...] ... 


UC 32168 (V) with fragments UC 32269 (R) (Amenemhat III, 
Year 45) 


P Berlin 10081C (Amenemhat III, Year 27) 



'•^^Hni.n smsw ^im [S’fy-rl] 

Brought by the retainer, ^im [S'fy-rl]'* 


(V5) 

(Rl.x+4) 

(R3.X+2) 


mm*, I U ^ ^ 

mm 

1^^ 



ifl^i 1 1... 


... snhy mny.w Ith.w Inr.w... 

(Ri.x+4) Yiy[...j 
(R3.X+2) q^ 5w[rr.,.] 

'''^'...Register of enlisted workers: stone-haulers... 
(Rl.x+4) q^ Yiy[...] 

(R3.X+2) q^ Su[ra...] 


UC 32196 (Amenemhat IV) 


" Ward,/ndejc, 175 [1517]. 

Ward's 'musician' {Index, 175 [1514]). 

Not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. 

Not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. 

Ranks, Personennamen 1, 281 [19]. 

A similar name, In=fis attested (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 10 [36]). 
A similar name, Sd.tis attested (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 331 [33]). 
Ranke, Personennamen 1, 322 [20], 



bikn(.y)pr.w d.tHr.w-wr-Rfwddn’F.t-lb ''nh(.w) wdi{.w) 
s{nb.w) mhs.t n.tHw.t-hr [nbj.tKpny mi mrr bik im... 

"^'The servant of the estate, Horuwerra speaks to latib, may 
he live, prosper and be healthy, in the favour of Hathor, 
[lady] of Kpny, as the servant there wishes... 

*’ Translation as suggested in Collier and Quirke, Accounts, 92-93. 
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Appendix B: Translations 


P Berlin 10010 (Amenemhat III [?], Year 15) 

inl.n ss n(.y) ^?m.w Sn.t si S-n-wsr.t-s^nb] 

Brought by the scribe of the ''im.w, Senet,^" son of 
Senwosretseneb^' 


UC 32058 (Amenemhat IV [?]), Year 2) 


(7) 


I I lg 






(...TPSPao) 

Im.t-pr iri.t n{.y) w''b hr si n{.y) Spd.w nb iib.tt Wih ... 
Ills rdi^s mry=s nb m niy=s (n.y) hrd{.w) msi^s 
n^i iw=i hr rdl.t n^s pi ''im.w tp 4 rdl.n n^i piy=i sn 
htm.w kji-lb n(.y) hrp ki.t ''nh-rn... 

Deed of conveyance made by the w^Z^-priest in charge of 
a phyle of Sopdu, lord of the East, Wah ... 

... It is she who may give to any one she wishes of her 
children whom she bears/bore for me. I give her the four 
‘‘Iwj.w ‘"’given to me by my brother, the trustworthy sealer 
of the director of works, Ankhren... 

UC 32295 ([?], Year 2+x) 


(x+6) 

(x+7) 


UC 32167 ([?], Year29) 


(4)”| I I 

<7)11 
( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 






I I I I . 




v^\ 


II 


I I I 


i\ 


swn.t hr-'' n im.y-ri htm.t Sps.t si 'Ihy-snb w'r.t mh.tt... 
'im. t 'Mi. t=f Km. tn^ i 
® Km.n=i Spdw-m-mr=i 

<■» M'sy 2 ibd 3 

[...Ym [...Zwvpy] 

Transfer deed of the assistant to the treasurer Shepset's 
son Ihyseneb of the northern administrative division... 
''im.t AkhiateE” Kemetni^"* 

Kemeni^^ Sopduemmeri^'’ 

M'sy^-'' 2 years and 3 months 
[...Zimyy] 


P Berlin 10106 



[...] 'im S-n-wsr.t [...] 
[...] '"xwj Senwosret [...] 


( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 



...'im.t [...] 
...'im.t [...] 


P Berlin 10244 a, c, d, e ([?], Year 9) 


Ik 



1^ 1 . 


'im [...] 

'im ’lmn[...] 
'im [...] 

''im Imen[...] 


P Berlin 10391 a-e 



(11.7) gYfii fi iffi ( 118 ) swri.n Pi-'im 

““’’The servant there found that Pi-'irn had drunk it 


UC 32201 


UC 3215IB, (V) ([?], Year 24) 


(x+5) 

(x+6) 

(x+7) 


' Q mmm 


im.y-ri ms' n{.y) 'im [...] 

(x+5) S-n-wsr.t [...] 

[...]ki[...] 

(x+7) Hnm[..w...] 

[...] overseer of the expedition of Um’’ [...] 
(x+5)o^j Senwosret)...] 


™ Ranke, Personennamen 1, 296 [21], 
7' Ranke, Personennamen 1, 279 [6]. 
77 Ward, Index, 29 [206]. 


(6’ I I 

(7)+k^,^,^T 

<io)lk^Qimfl^^ 

‘®’... iw rdl.n=l n=fhsb 3 

’’’ im.y-rn^f Iry 

( 10 ’ n{.y) hw.t’Ikr 


Not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. Possibly not of Egyptian 
origin. See Ranke, Personennamen 1, 71 [2]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 345 [24]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 345 [10]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 306 [19]. 

Not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. Possibly not of Egyptian 
origin. 
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I have allocated for him 3 workmen 
List of them: 

'"l/w of the administrative district, 'Ikr^'^ 

UC32098D (V) 

u) 

[...] Wj n{.y) ^im.wt rdi n hi.ty-'^ m snn... 

[...] those ’’im.wt given to the count in a document... 


UC 32286 


(5) ...Mil_ 

(?) hw.t '’«[...] 

..Sim (?) of the administrative district, ''«[...] 


UC 32130 

(’‘+5)1^1-;^ J5j(g 



(x+12) 

(x+13) 

(x+14) 

{x+15) 

(x+16) 



(x+5) 

{x+6) 

{x+7) 

{x+8) 

{x+9) 

(x+10) 

(x+ll) 

{x+12) 

(x+13) 

(x+14) 

(x+15) 

(x+16) 


^im Sn-bwbw 
M(?f^ [...] 
sri(?) [...] 
sri{?) [...] 
sri(?) [...] 
srl(?) mmi[...] 
sri(?) Hr-i[...] 
Rs{...) 
Kms[...) 
[yVK.I')] 5^1[...] 
Hnw [...] 
[^nhy[t...) 


(x+5) Senbubu^” 


(x+6) 

{x+7) 

(x+S) 

{x+9) 

(x+10) 

(x+ll) 

(x+12) 


Minor)?) [...] 
Minor)?) [...] 
Minor)?) [...] 
Minor)?) [...] 
Minor)?) Memi[...] 
Minor)?) Hori[...] 
Res[...] 


Kemes[...] 
Minor)?) Sedja[...] 
(x+15) Khenu [...] 

[A]nkhy[t...] 

UC 32276 

si^fSU-^im(?) [...] 
[...] his son Sat-^m)?) [...] 

UC 32101 H (large fragment) 

1 ^ I <=> 

(x+7) Nfr-iw)...) 

{x+i)r}m Noferiu)...] 

UC 32127(V) 


(x+2) 




(x+3) 'HA 


(x+ 2 ) ( Ilf ffity n(.y) si [M...] 

(x+3) 'I-sri ini 

(?) hr '"im [...] 

(x+ 2 ) rx^ ^ jvjg[jygjjj3i fQj. controller of a phyle, [M...] 
(x+3) Isheri,^^ brought 

*'''^'** [...]gaw (?), for '"Im [...] 


UC32143B 

tw/.w 1 ''im(?) [...] 

(x+17) j statue for '^im(l) [...] 


UC32143E 



[... tp\ ti.t ''im Sn.t siH'^-hpr-R'^.w[...] 

[...] vizier staff (?) ''im Senet's son Khakheperra^^ [...] 


UC 32147G (V) 



^im.t 12 (?) 
^im.t 12(1) 


Translated as 'foundation' in Collier and Quirke, Letters, 105. It 
could also be the workman's name (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 47 
[16]). 

Following Collier and Quirke who inteipret the sparrow as a sign 

indicating minority in age (Collier and Quirke, Accounts, 51). It Ranks, Personennamen 1, 207 [19]. 

could otherwise point to minority in rank. Not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. 

For a similar name, see Ranke, Personennamen 1, 94 [25]. Ranke, Personennamen 1, 264 [17]. 
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Appendix B: Translations 


Text 

Date 

Context 

Asiatic(s) 

Representation 

Reference(s) 

P Berlin 10050 

S III 

Year 6 

VT 

2 X m 

marked as attendees at work 

Borchardt, ZAS 37 (1899), 
97-98; Congresso, 296 

UC32157 

S III to 

aim 

0, lot 55.1 

3 groups: 

Pd. tyw, 
Iwn.tyw, 

St. tyw 

in Hymns to Senwosret Ml 

Religious, 16-19 

P Berlin 10033 

aim 

Year 15 

VT 

1 X m 

in recording temple activities; possibly 
delivered letter 

Luft, Archiv, 

P10033 

P Berlin 10066 

ami 

Year 18 

VT 

1X m 

in recording temple activities; delivered letter 

Luft, Archiv, 

P10066 

P Berlin 10021 

ami 

Year 18 

VT 

2 X m 

as retrieved from wn.r-camp; possibly allocated 
to work 

Luft, Urkunden, 43-48 

P Berlin 10047 

mid- 

ami 

VT 

4 X m 

marked as absent from work 

Luft, Urkunden, 91-96 

P Berlin 10004 

ami 

Year 21 

VT 

2 X m 

Ixf 

3 marked as allocated to work; an additional 
male with title 'overseer of the expedition 
of '"Jm.M’' 

Congresso, 291 

P Berlin 10081C 

ami 

Year 27 

VT 

1 X m 

in recording temple activities; delivered letter 

Luft, Urkunden, 105-107 

UC32191 

ami 

Year 35 

0, lot 41.1 

5 X m 

marked as attendees at local festival ('cloth 
of Khakheperra'), regional festival ('sailing of 
Hathor') and national festival (festivals of 
Sokarand Nebkauhor) 

Accounts, 92-95 

P Berlin 10002 

ami 

Year 36 

VT 

7xm 

2xf 

as singers for the Residence 

Congresso, 292-295 

P Berlin 10071 

ami 

Year 36 

VT 

1X m 

as singer sent to institution 

Congresso, 296 

P Berlin 10228e, 
10323a, lOlllA 

ami 

Year 37 

VT 

1 X m 

in letter by overseer of sealers to nomarch 
Senwosret's son Khakheperraseneb 
requesting not to send Asiatics for work 

Congresso, 297 

UC 32168, 

UC 32269 (R) 

ami 

Year 45 

0, lot 6.21 

2 X m 

as stone-haulers; marked as attendees at 
work 

Accounts, 56-59 

UC32196 

A IV 

0, lot 3.2 

- 

servant in favour of Hathor, lady of Byblos; 
otherwise of Egyptian ancestry 

Religious, 48-49 

P Berlin 10010 

(AMI?) 
Year 15 

VT 

- 

title related to Asiatics ('scribe of the 
'■fm.w'); otherwise of Egyptian ancestry 

Kaplony-Heckel, 
Handschriften 1, 5 [8] 

UC32058 

(A IV?) 
Year 2 

0, lot 1.1 

4 X m 

as bestowed to Wah's wife in a deed of 
conveyance from Wah's brother Ankhren 
(possible connection to UC 32167 and 

UC 32295) 

Religious, 104-105 

UC32295 

(?) 

Year2+x 

0, lot 2.15 

Ixf 

fragmentary (possible connection to UC 32058 
and UC 32167) 

Religious, 122-123 

P Berlin 10244 

A, C, D, E 

(?) 

Years 

VT 

2 X m 

fragmentary 

Kaplony-Heckel, 
Handschriften 1, 133 
[317] 

UC32151B (V) 

(?) 

Year 24 

0 

3 X m 

fragmentary; an additional male with title 
'overseer of the expedition of 

Accounts, 264-265 

UC32167 

(?) 

Year 29 

0, lot 1.2 

4 X f 

as transferred to the treasurer's son 
(possible connection to UC 32058 and 

UC 32295) 

Religious, 118-119 

P Berlin 10034 

- 

VT 

1 X m 

marked as absent from work 

Congresso, 296; AA 2, 28 

P Berlin 10046 

- 

VT 

? X m 

as attendants of temple of Anubis 

Congresso, 293 

P Berlin 10055 

- 

VT 

2 X m 

as rfjf-priests; deliverers of /fiw-taxes to 
temple of Anubis 

Congresso, 296 

P Berlin 10106 

- 

VT 

1 X m 

fragmentary 

Kaplony-Heckel, 
Handschriften 1, 48 [88] 

P Berlin 10391 a-e 

- 

VT 

Ixf 

fragmentary 

Kaplony-Heckel, 
Handschriften 1, 227 [576] 

P Berlin 10287 

- 

VT 

4 X m 

marked as attendees at work 

AA 2, 29 

UC32124 

- 

0, lot 17.1 

1 X m 

reported by servant to have drunk honey 

Letters, 58-59 

UC32201 


0, lot 6.4 

1 X m 

in letter to overseer of the interior from Senbi 
informing him that the overseer had sailed 
south with three workmen and 

Letters, 104-105 

UC32098D (V) 

- 

0 

?xf 

in fragmentary letter possibly involving land 
rights or inheritance 

Religious, 106-107 

UC32286 

- 

0, lot 2.6 

1X m 

as belonging to the administrative district 
"«(?) 

Religious, 120-121 


Figure B.l. El-Lahun papyri representing Asiatics and Levantine toponyms (1/2). 
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Text 

Date 

Context 

Asiatic(s) 

Representation 

Reference(s) 

UC 32130 


0, lot 6.18 

12 X Om (?) 

fragmentary accounts document; 11 names 
following ‘■Jm; seven sri{?) could also be 
foreign 

Accounts, 50-51 

UC 32276 

- 

0 

1 X m 

fragmentary 

Accounts, 132-133 

UC32101H 

- 

0 

1 X m 

fragmentary; possibly temple staff member 

Accounts, 200-201 

UC 32127 (V) 

- 

0 

1 X m 

2xf 

fragmentary 

Accounts, 224-225 

UC32143B 

- 

0 

lxm(?) 

fragmentary; possibly temple staff member; 
among list of statues given to temple staff 

Accounts, 250-251 

UC32143E 

- 

0 

1 X m 

fragmentary 

Accounts, 252-253 

UC 32147G (V) 

- 

0 

12{?)xf 

fragmentary 

Accounts, 258-259 


Figure B.l. 


El-Lahun papyri representing Asiatics and Levantine toponyms (2/2), with notations on their date 

AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES. 


Notes: A: Amenemhat 
S: Senwosret 

VT: Rubbish heap north of the Valley Temple 
O’. Settlement occupation levels 
m: male 
f: female 


Religious’. Collier and Quirke, Religious, Literary. 
Accounts’. Collier and Quirke, Accounts. 

Letters’. Collier and Quirke, Letters. 

Congresso: Luft, in Sesto Congresso 2. 
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Appendix B: Translations 


B.3 Mit Rahina Daybook^'* 


Visit(?) and goods from Kis and of Wblt-Sp.t (Mll-12) 


Prov. Mit Rahina 

Refs Farag,Rr/£32(1980),75-82;Posener,75'5'£A 12/1 
(1982), 7-8; Altenmiiller and Moussa, SAK 18 
(1991), 1-48; Dantong, JAC 14 (1999), 45-66; 
Marcus, E&L 17 (2007), 137-190. 

Chron. Mid-Twelfth Dynasty (reign of Amenemhat II) 
Chapter 4.3.7 

Despatching armies (M7-8) 



... mC ms'' ir Hnty-s [...] s.t hiw tp wnw.t nb.t n.t bik.t n 
nsw.t rdi r-ht n{.y) Shm-’Imn-m-hi.t mC ms'' hn'' Im.y-ri 
mnfi. t ms" r hbi St. t 'Iwi 

... despatching of an expedition to [...] every service/ 

duty of taxes for the king to be given under the authority 
of Shm-’Imn-m-hi.t. Despatching of an expedition with the 
overseer of soldiers^^ and the expedition to hack up the St.t 
of 'Iwi. 






®ooo'°o ZloK 


^nn IJOGn 

nnniiiSJniiii 

^ X X X /,x« 



niiiii 


[...A^l]s n.w Wbi.t-Sp.t hr bik.wt^sn in{i).n=sn m''=sn snp- 
dbn 23752 hm.w dbn 24 hmigt hki.t 1 wdi{.w) r-gs d^'m 
dbn 1% {w)d%.w r-gs) wW dbn 120 st(y) hklt 77% slsh 
hkl.t 2 V 4 slb.t hklt fspd.t 4 ssr 20 [...ti.w tp.w] ''It n'"'.t 1 
ssi.wt hir 280 nbs hir 5 ht wrs 7 mss ‘’7 15 kl 3 wndw 14 
Brt 164 sr 1 sd 77 hbn(y) 1 

[...AT]1 and of Wblt-Sp.t with their blk.wt (tribute?). They 
had brought with them: 23752 dbn of incense; 24 dbn of 
/iffi.w-stands(?); PV 32 hklt and a remainder of camelian; 
PA dbn and a remainder of electrum; 120 dbn of malachite; 
1 PA hklt of yellow (Nubian) ochre; 2(4 hklt of sish-p\a.nV, 
Vs hkl.t of lib.r-plant; 4 bows; 20 arrows; [...?] 1 block of 
undecorated precious stone; 280 sacks of sslwf, 5 sacks 
of nbs-plant. Of wood: 7 headrests; 15 wis-wooden rods. 
3 bulls, 14 short-homed cattle, 164 wigs, 1 giraffe, 11 tails, 
1 (log?) of ebony. 


Offering of cultic objects (M9-10) 


■ an?) m 



^ L _l c 














GS2] 




[...] hm.t St.t hs{.t) 2 Pi 1 ''mn{.y) h.t-ntr 2 hn 1 n wpt rl ''pr 
m is.wt=f nb.(w)t m pr.w-nsw.t n Mntw m Iwn{i) hm.t St.t 
ds 1 n Mntw m Pr.t{i) hm.t St.t ds 1 [... rp.wt?) sms(.t) r 
hw.t=s n.ttm Sh.t-Hmlt iri.t ht im.y-rlsh.tywlmny twt [...] 
dy n^f m DfS-Imn-m-hlt 

[...] St.t copper: 2 fo.i-jars; 1 hand-washing object; 2 
arms of incense; 1 hn-hox for the opening of the mouth 
ceremony, equipped with all its possessions from the 
king's palace. For Montu of Armant: Of St.t copper, 
1 r/^-vessel. For Montu of Tod: Of St. t copper, 1 r/^-vessel; 
[... statue of female?] presented to her house/temple which 
is in Sh.t-Hml.t. The making (with) wood of a statue of 
the overseer of field-workers, Imeny [...], here it is in Dfi- 
Imn-m-hlt. 


Hieroglyphic text as transcribed by Altenmiiller and Moussa, 
SAK 18 (1991), folding plate. Lacuna of missing hieroglyphs are 
not reflective of actual lacuna measurements. Transliteration and 
translation are by the author, relying on Altenmiiller and Moussa, 
SAK 18 (1991), 4-19; Dantong, JAC 14 (1999), 45-66; Marcus, 
E&L 17 (2007), 139-142; Wastlhuber, Die Beziehungen zwischen 
Agypten und der Levante, 75-78; Obsomer, Sesostris lev, 595-606. 
Or 'general of infantry’ as in Ward, Index, 28 [194]. 


\/isit and goods from Asiatics (M12-13) 



iol 1 laiilvil 

[...] iw(i).t m wdb tp msi.w hklw n.w St.t in{i).n^sn M dbn 
220 [...‘".w? iri m wnd.w] 5[6] ''Im 1002 dh.ti dbn 6 ss.w 
dbn 55 


[...] The coming with bowed-head of the children of the 
rulers of St.t. They brought: 220 dbn of silver; [...] 5[6 
small cattle made as short-horned cattle]; 1002 '‘/to; 6 dbn 
of lead; 55 dbn of white lead. 


Return of army from Turquoise Terraces (M13-14) 





7'?'\?nnn 
iXXnnnn 


spr ms" ml" Ht.y(w)-{M)fklt in{i).n^sn {m)fklt hklt 
M'fii wdl{.w) {r)-gs ht "wl dbn 8700 bil kis dbn 5570 
ski-dlt hklt 6 [... ibn.w] klm 26‘Pi6 nlr.(y)t hklt 70V/i5^’ 
sbl-s 8 sslwt hir 33^^ M dbn 9% ki 10 nii.w-ib{.w) 3 
ntr.t 1 

Arrival of the expedition which was despatched to the 
Turquoise Terraces. They had brought: 14‘V32 hki.t and a 
remainder of turquoise; 8700 dbn of rotting (petrified?) 
wood; 5570 dbn of /cA-mineral; 6 hki.t of ski-di.t, [... 


“ 14‘732 in Obsomer, Sesostris ler, 598. 

7i 6 in Obsomer (Sesostris ler, 598) and 10+xVi6 in Wastlhuber (Die 
Beziehungen zwischen Agypten und der Levante, 16). 

41 in Marcus (E&L 17 [2007], 139) and Obsomer (Sesostris ler, 
598). 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


d\\xml]-kim 26'Vi6; 107i6 hld.t of natron; 8 stars of the lake 
(starfish?); 33 sacks of ssi.wt, 9% dbn of silver; 10 bulls; 
3 young ibexes; 1 cheetah hide. 


Visit and goods from Tmpiw (M15) 


y\c 




iw(i).t m wdb-tp htp.yw^'^ n.w Tmpiw ln{i).n^sn m-^=sn 
dh.ty dbn 238V4 

The coming with bowed-head of the peaceful ones/ 
offering bearers of Tmpiw. They have brought with them; 
23814 dbn of lead. 


Return of army from and 'Bsy (M16-18) 


i— 






GED\(JW\0 


■ rri nn ® lll°o° P © 

1 ills 



111IX^ 
nnni I I I 


.. 


Y7nnn 
^ nnl MIC 


3 


O O OOOOC3POPPP 


MM 


$\\\\i 


[...iwi.t ms^ hn'' im.y-ri] mnfi.t m^'' r hbi’IwTi hbi’Bsy tn{\v) 
skr{.w)-^nh in(i.w) m h^s.ty iptn Bm 1554 hsmn hr ht mib.t 
10 Ish.w 33 blgs.w 12 dlss.w d'A nm 79 tihl 1 ms’'k.t 4‘^ 
[...x-f]5J0 m''k n ill 5 2 msd 45'^' m^bl 36 dr.t n.t Iws.w 3 
dhBt 6B^ hm.t swl dbn 646 hm.t ml dbn 125 hsmn nstiw 
30 nstit 26 hm.t hr ht sk 1 nbw dbn 3 n [/p] msdr 38 
ht hr hd lr(y)t dn.t 8 [...«] dbn 58 hswd dbn ‘A wld dbn 
1734 Ibw sl.t 4 ht hnw n(.y) ’^Im 54 db.t n.t \K\nts 1 msdd.t 
13 ’’ n{.y) B dh’'’^-t 8 dh.ty dbn 375 

[... the coming of the expedition and the overseer] of soldiers 
which were sent to hack up ’Iwli and Bsy. Number of 
captives brought from these two foreign lands: 1554 Bm. Of 
bronze and wood; 10 axes; 33 sickles; 12 daggers; 414 saws; 
79 daggers; 1 chisel; 4 shoulder-blades/razors; [...x-f]330; 2 
otTc with 5 rods; 45 mirZ-weapons; 36 harpoons; 3 hands of 
balance; 61 six-spoked objects;'*'* 646 dbn of copper scraps; 
125 dbn of new copper. Of bronze: 30 spears; 26 javelins. 
Of copper and wood: 1 spear. Of gold; 3 dbn\ 38 pieces of 
jewellery for the head and ear. Of wood and silver; 8 staffs 
with metal rings; [...] 58 dbn\ 14 dbn of hswd', 1734 dbn of 
malachite. Of ivory: 4 ^l.t-tablets. Of wood; 54 household 
items of the Bm', 1 chest for travelling (?); 13 combs; 8 'T- 
wood axles of six-spoked objects. Of lead: 375 dbn. 


” hrw 'nomads' in Altenmuller and Moussa, SAK 18 (1991), 12. The 
translation here follows Goedicke and Dantong (Goedicke, RdE 42 
[1991], 90-91; Dantong, JAC 14 [1999], 61). 

* 3 in Obsomer, Se.wstri.s ler, 599. 

■" 25 in Obsomer, Sesostris ler, 599. 

■*- 60 in Obsomer {Seso.stris ler, 599) and Altenmuller and Moussa 

(SA/TIS [1991], 15). 

'*’ i[b]s in Obsomer, Se.wstris ler, 599. 

■''* Many have translated dh'^''.t as a six-spoked wheel. Another 
suggestion is that it is a bridle-bit. For more see llin-Tomich, 
Lingua Aegyptia 18 (2010), 126-127. 


Return of army from Hnty-s (M18-21) 


ms 

©niw 



iw(i).t ms^ ml^w) r Hnty-s m dp.t 2'*^ in{i).n=sn hd dbn 
1676V2 [...] hsmn dbn 4882 hm.t dbn 15961 ss dbn 1410 B.t 
hd.t Inr 13 (i)smr dbn 16588 hmw.t dbn 39556 nmhfhr s 1 
sr.yw-s 6 B.tn.t nmhfinr 5'*^ B.t hd.t km.t dlr.w 4 nbw hr hd 
htm n{.y) Bm 1 [...] hn 2 mnw [...] blk [...] hkl.t [5...]'*^ sft 
hkl.t 66^/s {w)dl{.w r-gs) hbn.tx+176 ti-sps hlr 271 [...^irt 
hnw 5"** sntr hnw 72pr.t tntm hkl.t 8'/i6pr.t slw hkl.t 55%'*’ 
pr.t ksw hkl.t 4 sm r.t n.t ’^hl.w hkl.t ‘A [...ht] nht x+3 d[l]b 
nht 73 nht 1 Bm 65 hsmn hr nbw hr Ibw ^nh 2 hsmn hr nbw 
hr hd mlgsw 16 hsmn hr Ibw mlgsw 21 slb.t hlr 4^° bhlw 
hlrl97sjsfthlr [...] B 231 

The coming of the expedition which was sent to Hnty-s 
in 2 ships, they having brought; 1676V2 dbn of silver; [...] 
4882 dbn of bronze; 15961 dbn of copper; 1410 dbn of 
white lead; 13 blocks of precious white stone (marble?); 
16588 dbn of emery; 39556 dbn of polishing sand; 1 block 
of dolerite from under the lake; 6 blocks of grinding stone; 5 
blocks of hard dolerite; 4 blocks of precious white and black 
stone. Of gold and silver: 1 0»i-seal; 2 [...] boxes; quartz 
[...]; moringa oil [...] hkl.t [...],' 6678 hkl.t and a remainder 
of oil; x-f176 /i6«.(-jars; 271 sacks of h’-ip5-wood; [...] 5 
/i«w-vessels of [...]; 72 /imv-vessels of incense; 8*/i6 hkl.t 
of tntm-fmiV, 55% hkl.t of ilw-fruit; 4 hkl.t of Mw-fruit; 
*4 hkl.t of a herb for the remedy of fighting (for wounds?); 
x-f3 [...wood] sycamore; 73 (logs?) of fig-trees; 1 (log?) of 
sycamore; 65 Bm. Of bronze, gold and ivory: 2 mirrors. Of 
bronze, gold and silver: 16 daggers. Of bronze and ivory: 
21 daggers. 4 sacks of slb.t-p\wV, 197 sacks of /t/tlw-plant; 
[...] sacks of i/^i-plant; 231 (logs?) of fs-wood. 


Distribution of goods and rewards (M21-23, 25-26) 


o 


PnPligiTT? 

fiif 


MUl 


10 in Goedicke, RdE A2 (1991), 90. 
13 in Obsomer, Sesostris ler, 599. 
Vs in Dantong, JAC 14 (1999), 48. 

1 in Obsomer, Sesostris ler, 600. 
54V4 in Obsomer, Sesostris ler, 600. 
3 in Obsomer, Sesostris ler, 600. 
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Appendix B: Translations 


i^T: 








CIMDff)TIG32]f®^ 


g^w.t dl.t n [...] ini.t(w)^s r stp-si hd dbn 32 hnw 20 hm.t 
mi dbn 920 nws 25 (i)smr-w-inr 83 in.t shi.t 2 ismi.t 2 in.t 
dsr.t 3 nli.w 1 d(i)b hnw 100 wns hnw ’’i 2 irp hbn.t 5 hmw.t 
mimi 6 sfrt [..2..s\np- hnw [... x]+7^' [...t:+]5 mnw mimi 1 
tl-sps 1 

giw.t (R)tnw [...] mimi giw.t Hnty-s ‘"s 73 htp-nsw.t m ^h 
n{.y) Ti-s rsy tw n(.y) nsw.t-bl.ty Hpr-ki-R''.w... 
rdi.t hs.wt [mr.{w)t ?h.(w)t\ nbw hbs (l)h.t nb(.i) nfr.t "(T) 
wr.t n im.y-ri mnfi.t n hrp nfr.w n nfr.w iyi.w hr hbi Iwii 
lisy mstt Shm-’Imn-m-hi.t m skr.w-^nh [...] his.ty Iptn snm.t 
[n...skr{.w)-^n^h.w n msi.w-nsw.t n spss.w-nsw.t n 
hi.tyw-'^h nsw.t ds=f--- 

Dues given to [...] it was brought to the palace: 32 dbn of 
silver; 20 /znw-vessels; 920 dbn of new copper; 25 sheets; 
83 blocks of emery; 2 of /n.t-and-^Al.i-textiles; 2 of ismi.t- 
textiles; 3 of red /«.t-textiles; 1 ibex; 100 Anw-vessels of 
fig (fruit?); 2 large A«w-vessels of raisins; 5 hbn.t-vessels 
of wine; 6 TOlm^-vessels of polishing sand; [...2..]; [x+]7 
Anw-vessels of incense; [... x+]5; 1 mimi-vesse\ of quartz; 
1 (log) of ti-sps-wood. 

Dues of (R)pTw: [...] mlm?-vessel. Dues of Hnty-s: 73 
(logs?) of ‘‘i-wood. Royal offerings in the palace of Ti-s of 
the southern lake of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Kheperkara (Senwosret I).... 

Giving of rewards, [serfs, fields], gold, clothes and every 
good and great thing to the overseer of soldiers, to the 
foreman of recruits^^ and to the recruits who came after 
hacking ’IwH and 'Bsy and supplying Shm-Imn-m-hi.t with 
captives [...] these 2 foreign lands; Um.t food-supplies 
[of...captives] for the king's children, the king's nobles and 
the counts of the palace and of the king himself... 


8 in Dantong (JAC 14 [1999], 48) and Obsomer {Sesostris ler, 600). 
“ Ward,134 [1150]. 


B.4 Brussel Figurines 

Prov. Saqqara 

Ref. Posener, Princes et Pays, 64-96, pi. la. 
Chron. Late Twelfth Dynasty 
Chapter 4.3.8 



hki n{.y) Wim 1-timiibl 
Ruler of Wim,^^ 1-timiibi 


E2 

hki n{.y) Iskii Mwri 
Ruler of Iskii,Mwri 

I ll ^ MM ZJ fl 1 

hki n{.y) Isinw Nhnwp^i 
Ruler of Isinw,Nkmwp^i 

hki n{.y) Himw Ytn-Hddw/Ytn-^impi-Hddw 
Ruler of Himw, Ytn-Hddw/Ytn-’^impi-Hddw 

E5 I I I 

hki n{.y) Mkwtry Ibiifi 
Ruler of Mkwtry,’Ibiifi 

hki n{.y) Skmimi 'Ibs-Hddw 
Ruler of Skmimi,^^ 'Ibs-Hddw 


E7 

hki n{.y) Kni 'I-Tp-Hddw 
Ruler of Kni, ’I-Tp-Hddw 

E8 T— 

hki n{.y) Pihiwm firw-^nw 
Ruler of Pihiwm, firw-^nw 



hki n{.y) 'I-pkwm Ynkyiw 
Ruler of ’I-pkwm,^^ Ynkyiw 


ElO — 

hki n{.y) ^ny ’^tiimw 
Ruler of ’’ny, ^tUmw 


Perhaps linked to Sinai Inscription Nr 110 and its HSmi (Gardiner 
and Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1, pi. 36 [110]). See Appendix B.ll. 
Postulated to be Ashkelon. For a similar toponym, Iskonw, in e23- 
25 and fl5 of the Berlin Bowls Execration Texts, see Appendix B.6. 
For a similar toponym, Zs’/nw, in el 3-15 and fl4 of the Berlin Bowls 
Execration Texts, see Appendix B.6. 

Postulated to be Migdol (Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens, 52). 
Linked to the Skmm of Khusobek's stela and postulated to be 
Shechem. See Manchester 3306 (Chapter 4.5.1.1, Appendix B.5); 
Posener, Princes et Pays, 68; Baines, in Form und Mass, pi. 1; 
Ben-Tor, in Essays on Ancient Israel, 70-72. 

Postulated to be Aphek (Posener, Princes et Pays, 69). 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


Zl 


_e)Siuu 


Ell ? 

h^ki n{.y) ’I-kspi Ypinw 
Ruler of ’I-kspi, Ypinw 

E12 <=>?0, 

h^ki n{.y) ’Isi-pi ^prw-isi-pi 
Ruler of 'Isi-pi,^^ ''prw-isi-pi 


^■5 . 


rv. 


E13 T«l^i==i'| miiyy 

hki n(.y) MsBi Ynv^w 
Ruler of Yrwiw 




E23 


E24 


E25 


hki n{.y) Mrdhky rs.tiy) Y[k\yiw 
Ruler of southern Mrdhky, Y\k\yiw 

hlB n{.y) Mrdhky mh.t(y) [R\l[nn]l 
Ruler of northern Mrdhky,\K\i\nn\i 


? « I!=n=!l 1 

hki n{.y) Y[..]^w 

Ruler of Y[..]jW 




E14 

hki n{.y) ‘Bhbwm Ykmfmw 
Rniei: of'Bhbwm, Ykmfmw 


E26 


Zl 


hlB n{.y) ^hwmt Kiwrw 
Ruler of ^hwmt, Kiwrw 




E15 I'S'l J^liyyilSg 

hki n{.y) HdwBi Gti 
Ruler of HdwBi,^' Gti 

« ^ tAj » J ^ 5 fD c 


E16 ^ 

hki n(.y) [..]y/ Tbiw-Hddi 
Ruler of [..]i/, Tbiw-Hddi 


n 


E17 I 

hki n{.y) Kpwm [II\win\y...’\ibwm 
Ruler of Kpwm \H\win\y..f\ibwm 


E18 


E19 


Zl 




JTTO QMMr 


r, 

hki n{.y) ^ynw Ksihiibi 
Ruler of ’’ynw, Ksihiibi 


>- MU 


T ^ 

hki n{.y) Diim Yndm-Hddw 
Ruler of DBm, Yndm-Hddw 




e20 

hki n{.y) Blftm Smi-Hr 
Ruler of B¥tm,^^ Smi-Hr 


A 


KiyJM 


E21 f- 

hki n(.y) Biy iwi-Hddi 
Ruler of 'Biy,'^^ iwi-Hddi 

A m 


E22 ^w t=!t=a. 

hki n(.y) [S]imry ^mw[ti^i 
Ruler of [S]imry, ^mw[ti]i 


Postulated to be Achshaph (Posener, Princes et Pays, 70; Ben-Tor, 
in Essays on Ancient Israel, 75-76). For a similar toponym, Yisipi, 
in e31 and f21 of the Berlin Bowls Execration Texts, see Appendix 
B.6. 

Postulated to be Misch’al (Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens, 53). 
Postulated to be Hazor (Posener, Princes et Pays, 73; Ben-Tor, in 
Essays on Ancient Israel, 74-75). 

Postulated to be the Beqa’ Valley (Ahituv, Canaanite Toponyms, 65). 
Postulated to be Sinuhe's I” (Ahituv, Canaanite Toponyms, 65; 
Gubel and Loffet, A//L 34-35 [2011/2012], 81, 86). 


E27 


E28 


E29 


E30 


E31 


E32 


E33 


E34 


E35 


hki n{.y) Bwdinw Ymwrw 
Ruler of Bwdinw, Ymwrw 

hki n{.y) [.... ^p’\r-Rny 
Ruler of ’^p^r-Rny 

A 


T.£.2],— 

hki n{.y) Misi \Sk\ii 
Ruler of Misi, [Sk]ii 


i o iuwi a 
hki n(.y) [5]3[y]«>v ^prw-\y...]mt 
Ruler of [5]3[y]«w, '^prw-\y...]mt 

MM 0 

hki n(.y) Rwby ^prw-[..f\ 

Ruler of Rwby, ‘'/>rw-[...] 

? Zl Zl flfl — 

I —m.»»,TT IMMI □ 

hki n{.y) Kny ''prw-[...^ 

Ruler of Kny, '’prw-{..f\ 

A 


T—I fMing 
hki n{.y) 'I-pwm rs.tiy) [•■•] 

Ruler of southern 'I-pwm [...] 

hki ni.y) 'I-pwm mh.tiy) ’^hwkiki 
Ruler of northern 'I-pwm ^hwkiki 


hki ni.y) Dwiwy [...]-//[r]w 
Ruler of Dwiwy,^ [...]-//[r]w 


Postulated to be Tyre (Posener, Princes et Pays, 82; Helck, Die 
Beziehungen Agyptens, 56). 
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Appendix B: Translations 


E36 y MWSW 

hki n{.y) Y^nki [...]/ 

Ruler of [...]/ 

E37 T/£L^^^^fliyyi,= 
hki n(.y) Mkiy 5»![i...] 

Ruler of Mkly, Sm [ 5 ... ] 

_ A-»v^^!mTTfV,0'RC=n=!l^yT' 

hk^ n{.y) [...]fy«w7rrri 
Ruler of {..Y\iynw, 'Irrti 


A 


e 39 T—zirn I ssirsiiuuirLi^ 

hki n{.y) Khrmw rs.t(y) H\m\y 
Ruler of southern Khrmw, H\mi\y 




fl 


E40 y A ro I MWWWA rx TT P—^ "i ^ — -fl I 
hki n(.y) Khrmw mh.t{y) Yfrknl 
Ruler of northern Khrmw, Yfrkni 

Yi m 


e 4 i y fwwwM D Q t-Aj] 

hki n{.y) [J]w[3]w[(i]«w ’’mwUwbw 
Ruler of [7]w[3]>v[(f]«vv, ^mwHwhw 

ip /] —uTx '^m\ ZZM 

E42 I 

hki n{.y) ’^fi[..Y\i ''w 2 w[...] 

Ruler of ’'mw[...} 




E43 y—'ll J ^Tlt^c 

hki n(.y) Ybiy Smsw-lpirim 
Ruler of Ybiy,'^ Smsw-lpirim 


A 


E44 y— I f'1^'1 MM g 
hki n{.y) Ry\t\l 
Ruler ofRyWi?" [•■•]A’^/[-] 

A 


E45 y.— 

hki n{.y) iwsimm [...] 
Ruler of iwsimm^^ [...] 


□ ^TDI 


E48 


E49 


E50 


E51 


E52 


E53 


E54 


ESS 


ES6 


ES7 


hki n{.y) ls\n\nws Tihirsir 
Ruler of Tihirsir 


A 


y t‘j MV-/1 TT 

hki n{.y) ^ky TYmw 
Ruler of '"Ay,® TYmw 


cZi ^ >«: 




wr/smsw n(.y) wh.ywt n.{w)t Kwsw [...]_yl 
The great one/elder of the tribes of Kwsw, [...lyl 


Ih^Si'aAT^Qi I I .^5.= 
wr/smsw n{.y) wh.ywt n.{w)t Kwsw [.■.]y 
The great one/elder of the tribes of Kwsw, [■■■]y 

hki n{.y) Swtw hr. t Smwibw 
Ruler of Upper Swtw,^° Smwibw 


y ,s£L P ? I? l!=n=!l ^ ^ ^ 

hki n{.y) Swtw hr.t Yk\^...^mw 
Ruler of Lower Swtw, Yk[...^mw 


hki n{.y) ^iktm ’^mwhi[...^ 
Ruler of ’'mwhi{...^ 


hki n{.y) Smw^nw Ibwrhni 
Ruler of Smw^nw, Ibwrhni 


I ITI/. 


y ,.£^ Zl Z1 ^ t=n=3 0« 

hki n{.y) Kikim 7Znv[...]/ 

Ruler of Kikim, lbw{...^i 


y mtm*. Pq ^ Q t-TWl ^ ^ p;—7- _ 

hki n{.y) [5]w5W Ykmfmw 
Ruler of [5]w5W, Ykmfmw 


E46 


hki n(.y) [...]iy [...]-Hddw 
Ruler of [...]iy, [...]-Hddw 


E47 y*'lJ 

hki n{.y) Ibwim [...] 
Ruler of 76 w3W2, [...] 


ESS 


ES9 


Z1 


\ Sj^TT lWWI 

hki n{.y) ^k^iy YipHw 
Ruler of ’\k^iy, Yipiiw 


hki n{.y) iwsy {II\wi\ny^ib[.. 
Ruler of iwsy, [H\wiYny}ib[.. 


For a similar toponym, Wnk, in el-3 of the Berlin Bowls Execration 
Texts, see Appendix B.6. 

Postulated to be Ebla (Gee, JARCE 41 [2004], 30). 

Postulated to be Ri-dii or Lii-te of the Ebla tablets (Gee, JARCE 41 
[2004], 30). 

Although phonetically problematic, the name has been postulated to be 
Jemsalem (Posener, Princes et Pays, 86; Ben-Tor, in Essays on Ancient 
Israel, 68-70). For the same toponym in e27-28 and f48 of the Berlin 
Bowls Execration Texts, see Appendix B.6. 


Postulated to be Acco (Posener, Princes et Pays, 87). Perhaps it is 
also connected to modem Kfar-’aqqa in North Lebanon (Wardini, 
Lebanese Place-Names, 254). 

For the same toponym in e4-6 of the Berlin Bowls Execration 
Texts, see Appendix B.6. 

For the same toponym in e22 and fl2 of the Berlin Bowls Execration 
Texts, see Appendix B.6. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 



B.5 

Abydos Stelae and a Shrine 

hki n{.y) Bwt-smsw Y[..]ptBw 

Pwv. 

Abydos 

See Figure B.2 

Ruler of SwF-imw, Y[..fptiiw 

Ref 


E60 


E61 I I £ 

wh.ywt n.(w)t ''ikti 
Tribes of ’’ikti 




ZlU'iyyi 


E62 Wl 1 

wr.w/smsw.w n.w Mkiy 
Great ones/eiders of Mkiv 


E63 


E64 


J' 


1 iZi I I I iCi J''-_^ J \\ 

wh.ywt n. {w)t Kbny 
Tribes of Kbnf^ 






I I Ql I 

hki.w nb.w n.w Ynki 
All rulers of Ynki 


MUI 


E65 <=>TT^l I l®i I I Q I I 

skr.yw nb.w n.t(y)w hnw=sn 
All smiters^^ who are with them 


Chron. Twelfth Dynasty to Second Intermediate Period 
Chapter 4.5.1.1 
Figure B.2 


Stelae assigned to the Twelfth Dynasty 
Louvre Cl (Amenemhat I, Year 24)’^ 





(7) 


. ssh.n{=i) Iwn.tyw Mntw.tyw Hr.yw-Y shn.n{=i) 
hnr.wt hC.w=i mi wns.wy m ‘"J pri.n{^i) ht.n{=T) ht 
mr.wt=sn nn ot[w] im wd.n Mntw nh.t m shr n [...] 

I destroyed the Iwn.tyw, Mntw.tyw and Hr.yw-Y', 
I demolished the fortresses, I creeping up like two 
jackals(?)™ at the edge of the cultivation; I came and 
went through their streets, there being no equal therein, 
as Montu had commanded the victory by the plan of [...] 


El 


I lei I I 
GffjM' nb.w 
All ^tmw 


F2 

n.w IwM 
Of'IwM 

E3 

n.w ym(w)t 
Of im{w)t 


CG 20539 (Senwosret I) 



... dd{.w) twr=fm hts.tyw sgrhfw) n^fHr.yw-Y shtpfw) 
^"^St(t)yw hr iri.wt=sn... 

... the one who puts his oppression/terror upon the 
foreigners; the one who pacifies the Hr.yw-Y for him; the 
one who pacifies the for their actions... 


E4 


n.w ikhl 
Of ikhi 


E5 01^=72/]'^ 
n.w Dmitiw 
Of Dmitiw^'’ 

E6 

n.w Hsswm 
Of Hsswm 


Cairo CG 20296 (Senwosret III) 


(1.1) 





, L J 


(1.4) ‘ 




( 1 . 1 ) cjfy ^ Htp.t sn=f Sbk-nh.t sn=f im.y-ri sn%w) 

Sbk-nh.t 

ir.y-’^.t’Imny iri n Om T 


<' *> The brewer,’’ Got born to Hotepet; his brother 
Sobeknakht;’* his brother, overseer of a storehouse,” 


E7 

Mntw m St.t 
Mntw of St.t 


Identified as Byblos (Posener, Princes et Pays, 94). 

The term possibly refers to non-Egyptian soldiers who have not 
been captured (Ritner, Egyptian Magical Practice, 141, n. 628). 
For the same toponym in fl6 of the Berlin Execration Texts, see 
Appendix B.6. See also Dussaud, Syria 8/3 (1927), 227-229. 


The stela opens with the titulary of both Amenemhat I and 
Senwosret I, leading scholars to postulate a possible co-regency 
between the two. Some consequently assign the events to the period 
of co-regency, or Year 4 of Senwosret Fs reign. See Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt 1, 227; Posener, Litterature et politique, 
54, 66; Wildung,M/)A/7^37 (1981), 507; Obsomer, RdEU (1993), 
103-140; Spalinger, SAK 25 (1998), 318. 

Berman suggests 'wolves' in Amenemhet 1, 109. 

Ward,M^x, 73 [595]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 304 [15]. 

™ Ward, Index, 49 [381]. 
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“ Sobeknakht; 

hall-keeper,Imeny,*' born to 

Rio de Janeiro 627 [2419; Nr 1] (Senwosret III) 

(55-57 [XV]) sJhJ 
(58 

(55-57 [XV]) Qlfgl, Ifl fi Jfyil 

(58 [II]) s^^ffjrw-nfr '"Jot iri n mw.i^f 

(55-57 [XV]) Gebgeb,*^ "w bom to 

(58 [II]) jjjj jQjj Herunofer,*^ ’’im, born to his mother 


be prosperous and healthy. Then Skmm fell with the 
miserable RtnwP’^ acting as the army's rearguard. Then 
the soldiers of the army engaged to fight with the 

Then I hit the and I caused that his weapons be 
taken by two soldiers of the army, without desisting from 
fighting, my face was courageous’^ and I did not turn my 
back on the ^im. 

As Senwosret lives (for me), I have spoken in truth. 
Then he gave me a staff of electrum for my hand, a sheath 
with a dagger worked with electrum and a handle [...]. 

Cairo CG 20231 (Amenemhat III) 


Manchester 3306 (Senwosret III) 









hm^f m hdi r shr.t Mntw St.t spr hm=f r spi.t Skmm 
rn^s rdi.t hm=f tp-nfr m wdo r hnw ''nh{.w) {w)di{.w) 
s(nb.w) ^h^.n Skmm hr=s hn^ Rtnw hsi.t iw=i hr iri(.t) 

ph [ms’^ ^hy.n ibh.n ^nh.w n.w ms^ r ‘"/iJ ’^^m.w V.n 

sh.n=i '^im ^h^.n rdl.n^l iti.tw h^.w=f in ^nh 2 n(.y) ms'^ 
nn ts.t hr ^hi hr=l hsi(.w) n rdi=l si^i n ’^im 
^nh n{^i) S-n-wsr.t dd.n(^i) m m^^.t V.n di.n^f n^i 
m d^m r dr.t=i mtpn.fi^ hn^ bigsw bjk{.w) m d^m hn^ 

hf[w...T 

His majesty's proceeding in travelling northwards to 
overthrow the Mnhv of St.t, his majesty's arrival at the 
district of Skmm,*'^ its name; his majesty's making a 
good start in proceeding to the Residence,” may it live. 


Ward, Index, 57 [452]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 31 [13]. 

Perhaps the name is of foreign origin. 

Rio 227 is cited as the only reference for this name in Ranke, 
Personennamen 1, 350 [22]. Kitchen prefers an Egyptian derivative, 
translating it as 'the lame’ rather than a Semitic origin with relation 
to gb^ 'tali' (Kitchen, in Studies in Egyptology 2, 638-639, ns 20-21). 
Possibly relating to the Semitic ummi 'my mother'. See Kitchen, 
in Studies in Egyptology 2, 638, n. 19; Schneider, Auslander in 
Agypten 2,131; Schneider, AsPN, 20 [22]. For Egyptian attestations, 
see Ranke, Personennamen 1, 25 [17]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 231 [4]; Kitchen, in Middle Kingdom 
Studies, 88. 

The reading could also be 'throw-stick or, as Goedicke 

suggests, sUt 'support' {E&L 1 [1998], 36). 

See Wbl, 170 [6]. 

Garstang {El-Ardbah, pi. 5) and Sethe (Agyptische Lesestuke, 83 
[15]) end the term with two quail chicks (Gardiner's G43), however 
the reading is uncertain. See also Baines, in Form undMass, 52 [rr]. 
Postulated to be the city of Shechem, although the determinative as 
well as the preceding word point to a regional designate (Goedicke, 
E&L 1 [1998], 34-35; Ahituv, Canaanite Toponyms, 173-174; 
Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 76; Thompson, Historicity of 
the Patriarchal Narratives, 132; Aharoni, Land of the Bible, 134; 
Ahlstrdm, History of Ancient Palestine, 166; Cohen, Canaanites, 
Chronologies, and Connections, 46-47, n. 59). For a similar 
toponym, see E6 of the Saqqara Execration Texts (Appendix B.4). 
For hnw's identification as the Residence, see Baines, in Form und 


wdp.w '"Jtw Hnti-wr 
<''>The butler,’^ "to Khentywer” 


Fitzwilliam Museum E.207.1900 (Amenemhat III) 


J 

"to wdp.w Rn=f-snb 

"to Nb-swmn.w 

’’im, the butler, Renefseneb;” 

"to Nebsumenu” 


Cairo CG 20140 (Amenemhat III) 



® S^mi S-n-wsr.t iri n Ibnr 
® s''mi (?),” Senwosret,’* born to Ibn^'^ 


Cairo CG 20125 (Twelfth Dynasty [?]) 


O' !) 

imih Shtp-ib-R’'.w mr-hrw 
hm.t=f’^im mr(.t)-hrw 
(h i) revered Sehotepibra, justified; 
his wife, ‘‘Ito, justified 


Mass, 51 [dd]. A different interpretation recognises hnw as the 
citadel at Skmm, with the ensuing ^nh(.w) (w)^)(.w) s{nb.w) formula 
referring back to the majesty. However, in such a case the formula 
would typically follow hm=f rather than hnw. The term hnw is also 
used twice in other sections of the stela to refer to Egyptian men of 
the hnw, thereby most likely pointing to the Egyptian Residence 
rather than that of Skmm. For more, see Goedicke, E&L 1 (1998), 
35; Gundlach, Bevblkeriing als Mittel agyptische Politik, 172. 
Goedicke translates the expression as 'when Skmm withstood — it 
and Rtnw will fall' (Goedicke, E&L 1 [1998], 35). 

For this expression, see Baines, in Form und Mass, 52 [11]. 

Ward, Index, 90-91 [755]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 272 [5]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 223 [17]. 

'Rank.Q, Personennamen 1, 186 [8]. 

The title and term are not attested in Ward but see Ward, Index, 174 
[1508]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 279 [1]. 

Most possibly of Semitic origin (Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 
127-128). 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


Cairo CG 20421 (Twelfth Dynasty [?]) 

— •m^Mh \ \ 

Snh.t(y)^fy msi n ''im.t Si-Mntw msl n [...p]tl-n{-yy 
\ki.w\=sn 

® ^im.t msi n Hpyw ’’nh.w ™ msi n ’’im.t Snb-r-iw msi n 

^^^Iw-Snb msi n ^^m.t ''nh{.w) d.t 

Senebtyfy,'“ born to "otT; Samontu,'"' born to 
[...p]tiny[kau]sen; 

'^im.t, born to Hepyu;'“ Ankhu,*”^ <^'born to ''im.t, 
Senebraw,"’"' bom to "mT; 

<*^Iuseneb,'“ born to '"ImT; may he/they live eternally. 
Vienna AS 169 (Twelfth Dynasty [?]) 


( 12 ) 


a 


Q (13) 


II 


hm.t=f Sn.t-Sbk Iri.t n ^'^''''im.t 
<'^*His wife Senet-Sobek,'®'’ born to 


Stelae assigned to the late Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasty 
Fitzwilliam Museum E.60.1926 


(85a)r3„j ;Wepwawethotep,“® justified; sailor'" Nyhoru;"- 
[Sh]aa;"3 

(85c); [mgf^]seneb,"''justified 
Stelae assigned to the Thirteenth Dynasty 
Liverpool E.30 (Khendjer) 



1^ 




fiy ^Im 'lr[s?]i 
"ffi Sbk-iry 
^Im.t Snb-imny-nb-it 
^Im Sbk-iry 

The brewer, "ffi Ir[s?]i; 

’’im Sobekiry;"^ 

"ffi.t Senebimenynebit;"'’ 

"ffi Sobekiry 

Vienna AS 204 (Sobekhotep IV [?]) 


sn=f^^m mt^-hrw 
His brother '‘fwi, justified 

Vienna AS 143 



■ta>- 




*'*' Kms iri n Kdmnt 
''"Kernes,'®^ born to Kdmnt'°'^ 


Vienna AS 99 



’’im.tDd.t 

"^'Her daughter, ''fm.i Djedjet'®* 


(27) 







(28) 


(27) o^^ j lTr-«b 

(28) f 

(27) ^\ygmeb; 

( 28 ) ^ Sobeknekhet 


Vienna AS 160 


Vienna AS 186 (shrine) 



(.ssa)r:>mt Wp-wi.wt-htp rnfftyiirw nfw NfyyHr.w 
(85c) ^ \PfT\-snb, mV.t-hrw 


( 1 ) 


(2a) 


ZVAAA UtmutK _ n 

1U 




(3a) ‘ 


(CS A _fl qp 

, •«—“ o|g 

^ I »:=:=- 




ffl 


(4) 
(3b) 

(5) 


Mkmoi 

<HXAJTnii 


__flirts 

tzi r^E 


iFc: 


^ /MWMUV 1 lcrie5as=*-p-g 


Ranke, Personennamen 1, 314 [23]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 282 [7]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 238 [8]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 68 [6]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 313 [13]. 

Ranke, 1, 15 [22]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 297 [2]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 345 [16]. 

Most possibly of Semitic origin (Schneider, Auslander in 
Agypten 2, 166-167). 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 59 [4]; Schneider, Auslander 

in Agypten 2, 77. 


Ranke, Personennamen 1, 77 [27]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 99 [826]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen, but the second 
element is likely Egyptian. See Hein and Satzinger, Stelen des 
Mittleren Reiches 2, 115. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 324 [20]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen, but the second 
element is Egyptian. See Hein and Satzinger, Stelen des Mittleren 
Reiches 2, 115. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 303 [22]. 

The name, Snb-’lmn.y is attested (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 312 

[19]). 
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( 8 ) 


(9) IM 

(10) ‘j,— 

(11) !l ^ 

( 12 ) ^ 1 ^?'§’ 

(13)1^^}# 

(I'l)^^^^!# 

(15)¥l^?'f^ 

(lo)ii^ii^ 


<'* htp di nsw.t Wsir nb Ddw np- ‘"j nb ibdw nlw.t di^f pf-t- 
hrw t hnk{.t) k}(.w) ^pd(.w) ss(.wt) mnh.wt hnty.w n ki 
n{.y) Ir.y-^.t wdp.w Wr-mr.wt-r=f irl n ^^“^Imnty-^^m.t Iri n 
Ny-sw whm{.w) ^nh mr n{.y) Inp.w 

htp di nsw.t Gb Hpy w’J.h’ im^.w hnty.w n kj n(.y) 
ir.y-^.t '"/! Im.y-H-ms^ iri n ‘■^^'>’Imnty-im.t whm(.t) ^nh htp di 
nsw.t Hpy wid-W imi.w 

htp di nsw.t Hpy wid-w imi.w 
® htp di nsw.t Wsir n k3 n{.y) ^^m.t iri.t n 1-it di^spr.t-hrw 
t hnk.t ki{.w) ipd{.w) 

htp di nsw.t Wsir n kj n(.y) Ny-sw iri n Kki pr.t-hrw t 
hnk.t ki.w ipd.w 

Sj-Hpi iri n Rn-S(n)b{.w) Nn-di-rh.tw^f iri n ^^m.t 
N.t-M.t iri.t n '^im.t 
Imn-m-hj.t iri n N.t-hd-t 
<"* Bnr.t iri.t («) N.t-M.t 
Im.y-r^-ms^ iri n N.t-M.t 
'^im.t iri.t n N.t-M.t 
(14) Wr-mr.wt=f iri n N.t-M.t 
Im.y-r^-ms^ iri n N.t-M.t 
Im.y-r^-ms^ iri n ^im.t 

An offering which the king gives and Osiris, lord of 
Busiris, the great god, lord of the city Abydos: may he give 
an invocation offering of bread, beer, beef, fowl, (ointment) 
alabasters and clothes which are for the ki of the hall- 
keeper and butler Wermerutef,"’ born to Imenty-'‘3OT.t 
and Nysu,''® repeating life, beloved of Anubis. 

•''^An offering which the king gives and Geb and Hapy, 
may he/she be prosperous and splendid; which are for 
the kj of the hall-keeper of the palace,"’ Imyramesha,*’® 
born to Imenty-Gm.t, repeating life, and an offering 
which the king gives and Hapy, may he/she be prosperous 
and splendid. 

An offering which the king gives and Hapy, may he/she 
be prosperous and splendid. 

An offering which the king gives and Osiris, for the ki of 
Om.t, born to I-it;'^' may she give/be given an invocation 
offering of bread, beer, beef and fowl. 


"2 The name is clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

"* Kanke, Personennamen 1, 173 [12], 

Ward, Index, 57 [459]. 

1™ The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen, but derives 
from the Egyptian. 

The similar name, lyit is attested (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 11 
[ 11 ]). 


An offering which the king gives and Osiris, for the 
ki of Nysu, born to Keki:'’’ (may he give/be given) an 
invocation offering of bread, beer, beef and fowl. 

Sahepi, born to Rense(ne)b(u); Nendjirekhtuef,*^^ born 
to ’^im.t; 

Nethedjet,'-'^ born to Ofw.t; 

Amenemhat,'’^ born to Nethedjet; 

""Beneret,'“ born to Nethedjet; 

Imyramesha, born to Nethedjet; 

(13) riyyj I 3 QJ.JJ (-Q Nethedjet; 

(14) Wermerutef, born to Nethedjet; 

(13) Imyramesha, born to Nethedjet; 

(16) Imyramesha, born to Gwf.t 

Cairo CG 20281 

(.) 

® sn.t=f’'im.tMi’^.t 
® His sister, Gm.lMaat 

British Museum EA 428 (mid-Thirteenth Dynasty) 

\x 

ir.y-^.t n{.y) Kpny Sbk-hr-hib 

Hall-keeper of (goods from) Kpny,^^^ Sobekherhab 

Cairo CG 20086 (mid-Thirteenth Dynasty) 


n a5-ra=» Cli k.. 2 _^ ^ I 

(m) JL ,_ ,1 - 1 4=1 

\7 v—J £21 \\ —o 

sn.t^f nb.tprw Nb.t-K{b)ny mi^.t-hrw 

His sister, lady of the house, Nebet-.^f(b)«_T,‘^* justified 

Marseille Til (Thirteenth Dynasty [?]) 

... S 

... Got S-nfrw ''im.t [Snbyrh.w Got Np'-m-mr Gm 
Rn-[snb(.w)] ’’im.t Wr-n-Pth ’’im.t Si.t-Hnmw ... 

...Gm Senoferu;'” Gm.t [Seneblrehu;'’’ Got Netjeremer;'’' 
Got Ren[seneb(u)]; Got.) Werenptah;'^’ Gm.t 
Sat-Khnumu'’^... 


Ranke, Personennamen 1, 349 [1]. 

The name, N-rh.tw=f\s attested (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 168 
[19]). 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 181 [7]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 28 [8]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 97 [17]. 

Identified as Byblos. The title is also attested on an unprovenanced 
stela currently at University College Dublin (UC 1360). See 
Grajetzki, Two Treasurers, 27-28 [1.4]; Grajetzki, Middle Kingdom, 
71; Quirke, RdESX (2000), 223-251; Quirke, Titles, 71. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 189 [17]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1,315 [18]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 313 [15]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 214 [14]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 81 [9]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 292 [24]. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


Stelae broadly assigned between the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Dynasties 


Cairo CG 20028 



Oi) 





t iri. t n Hnw. t 
si.t=f’^ym.t iri.t n Mrr.t 
born to Henut; 

“’^His daughter bom to Mereret 


Cairo CG 20161 

(C.29) J ^ 

(‘^■ 25 ) ^bd 

(c.29) r^^l40 


Cairo CG 20164 


(g) 




I I i: 


® ’’Im.t Pth-^i.t fiift) dfi.w n nb=s 

® ’^im. t Ptahaat, the one who carries provisions for her lord 


Cairo CG 20062 


Cairo CG 20224 


iri n MtTt mT'-hrw 
"w, born to Maat, justified 

Cairo CG 20103 




® imihfw) ss Snb.t(y)=j[y) iri n Nb.t-Kbn mT'{.t)-hrw 
<‘^The revered, the scribe, Senebtyfy, born to Nebet-ifbn, 
justified 


142 


(d) 

''tm=f Pth-wn=f (?) 
His "to, Ptahwenef 

Cairo CG 20114 



Dd 




CZl 

W 


^^'>st=s Gbw hm.t=f Ss.t-iyi(.t)-hb iri n Pr.ty-'-*Htyti si Snhy 
iri n ''im.t Ki-sn.w 

Her son, Gebu; his wife, Sesetiyitheb, born to 
Perty-'^^’ityti,'^^ son of Senehy,'^'’ born to ''im.t Qasenu'^’ 


Cairo CG 20227 

w l^^eTT 

® ''im.t'It 
^im.t Nfr-iw 
''im.t It 

® ''im.t 
"TO.tNoferiu; 
''im.t It 

Cairo CG 20392 


Cairo CG 20119 

[''im].t Nfr-iw 
[GTOj.r Noferiu'^* 

Cairo CG 20158 

"im.t’Iyi-m-htp 
Gto./ lyiemhotep'^® 


Ranke, Personennamen 1, 139 [3]. Schneider reads the name as 
Tph-wn=f 'm. Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 37. 

As the two halves of the name are on separate lines, they could be 
two sepai'ate individuals. See Schneider, Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 37. 
Or iri.n Pr.ty-ityti so—s Nhy 'bom to Perty-ityti; her son Nehy'. See 
Schneider, Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 37; Mourad BACK 24 (2013), 
n. 32. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 332 [17]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 194 [7]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 9 [2]. 


Jj'l 

(e-i) r^m^fSnbi 
<‘= '*His"TO Senbi 

Cairo CG 20441 

* hm. t=f Kbsty si. t=f Bb= i 
'“^•His wife, Kbsty,'"''' her daughter, Bebi*'^^ 


Cairo CG 20520 



it n(.y) hrd ''im mr-hrw 
S ') The father of the child,''"’ "to, justified 


The name is of Northwest Semitic origin (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 
60 [9]; Schneider, Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 139-140). 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 138 [18]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 189 [17]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 49 [5]. 

Most possibly of Akkadian or Amorite origin (Ranke, 
Personennamen 1,344 [12]; Schneider, Ausldnder in Agypten 2,168). 
Ranke, Personennamen 1, 95 [16]. 

It-n-hrd could also be the name of the individual. While the 
placement of after this rare name is uncommon, it is not 
unattested (see CG 20571 for an example). 
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Cairo CG 20549 


(■=-3) 



Wih-ki 
(e.2) <’^rn.tN.t-hd 
(e.3) <'^fn t jjtp.wy 

(e.4) I 

(e.5) t Jln=s-snb{.w) 

«^"«2.r(of?)Wahka;'« 

(e.3) Hotepwy;*'^^ 

(■=■*) ^.3„.rHori;‘3o 

(e.5) Renesseneb(u)'3' 

Cairo CG 20550 


'^im.t Sbk-htp 

‘"jffi.r Sobekhotep;'33 
(C.4) q^,q Sobekaa'33 


nb.tpr.w Snb^flrl.t n 1-ttw nb.t inijh 
An offering which the king gives and Osiris, lord of Abydos: 
(b 2 ) jjg gjyg invocation offerings of bread, <’’ 3) beer, beef 
and fowl to the ki of the overseer of the expedition, 
''’3^>Nehai,'3'> born to [Ba]ket;'33 
''’ 3>Lady of the house, Om.l, born to [Tit...]; 

Steward,'3* Ty,'^’ born to possessor of reverence; 
''’3>Lady of the house, [Baket], born to ’’im.t, possessor of 
veneration; 

'•’ ^'Lady of the house, [..jtpuptah, bom to [Baket]; 

Lady of the house, Senebef, born to I-tetu, possessor 
of reverence. 

CG 20678 

Im.y-ri mr n{.y) Iwn.t ^^^’Imb.w msi n nb.tpr.w Nb.t-Kpny 
mi^.t-hrw nb.t imih 

The overseer of the canal of Denderah, <3) Imbu, born to 
the lady of Ihe house, Nebet-A!p«jp, justified, possessor of 
reverence 

Cairo CG 20753 

sn^f^ik mi’^-hrw 
<''>His brother, '’jli:,''’'’justified 


Cairo CG 20571 

''‘^-'^^wdp.w Hp.w '"Iwr 
''The butler, Hepu,'^'' 


Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of 
Pennsylvania 69-29-56 



smsw ‘’fffj mi''-hrw 

The retainer,''" ‘■fm, justified 




Cairo CG 20650 


im 






czicmiD 

dill 


(b.5) 


im I 







htp-di-nsw.t Wsir nb ibdw dl=fpr.t-r-hrw(.t) m t 

m hnk.tki.w jpd.w n kj n(.y) im.y-r^ms^^^*’ NhM in n [Bk\k.t 
'*’■3' nb.t pr.w '^jm.t Iri.t n [77r...] 

'*’■3' Im.y-ripr.wl-y irl n ’^im.t nb.t Imih 
^*’-^^nb.tpr.w [Bik.t\ iri.t n ’^jm{.t) nb.t imih 
nb.t pr.w [...\t-pw-Pth iri.t n [Bjk.t] 


Ranke, Personennamen 1, 73 [23]. ^ytn.t could either be a name or 
part of the nomens regens of a direct genitive in '^Sni.t of Wahka', as 
Wahka is also the name of the stela’s dedicator. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 181 [7]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 260 [10]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 251 [8]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 224 [1]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 305 [6]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 303 [24]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 238 [14]. 


Rio de Janeiro 680 [Nr 21] 

<33)DTg-^x“ 

™ im.y-ri hm.wt '^pr ^^iri n 1 -bi mkt-hrw 
(22) q^ Im.y-r? n(.y) hm.wt Twty 

( 20 ) Overseer of craftsmen,'pr,'^3 PDbom to I-bi,^^ 
justified; 

( 22 ) q^^ overseer of craftsmen, Twty^^^ 

155 Ward, Index, 29 [205]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 207 [3]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 92 [5]. 

V^axd, Index, 11 [32], 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 7 [17]. 

The name is most possibly of Semitic origin (Ranke, 
Personennamen 1, 59 [6]; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 138, 
143). 

Ward, Index, 175 [1517], 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 38 [282], 

Most possibly of Semitic origin (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 60 
[12]; Kitchen, in Middle Kingdom Studies, 89; Kitchen, in Studies 
in Egyptology, 637-638; Schneider, in Agypten 2, 141). 

Possibly of Semitic origin (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 20 [5-10]; 
Kitchen, in Middle Kingdom Studies, 89; Kitchen, in Studies in 
Egyptology, 638; Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 125-126). 
Most possibly of Semitic origin (Kitchen, in Studies in Egyptology, 
636-637; Kitchen, in Middle Kingdom Studies, 88-89; Schneider, 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


Stela 

Date 

Stela FOR... 

Asiatic(s) 

Representation 

Reference(s) 

Louvre Cl 

Al 

Year 24 

count, overseer of 
the expedition, 
Nesumontu 

3 groups: 

’Iwn.tyw, 

Mnpv.tyw, 

Hr.yw-s^ 

text separated from main text 
describing Asiatics as destroyed 
targets 

Sethe, Agyptische Lesestuke, 82 [12- 
15]; Simpson, Terrace, pi. 14 [6.2]; 
Obsomer, Rdf 44 (1993), 103-140 

CG 20539 

S 1 

vizier, treasurer, 
Montuhotep 

3 groups: 

Hjs.tyw, 

Hr.yw-s, 

St.{t)yw 

in a sequence of epithets 
concerning the bellicose 
treatment of foreigners 

Grab and Denk. 2, 150-158; vol. 4, 
pi. 41; Simpson, MDAIKA7 (1991), 

333 

CG 20296 

S III 

overseer of tenant 
farmers, Seneb 
(iunofert's father of 
Rio 627) 

4 X m 

in list of individuals (household 
members?) 

Grab and Der)k. 1, 309-310; AA 2, 40- 
41 

Rio de 

Janeiro 

627 [2419; 
NrI] 

S III 

overseer of a 

storehouse, 

Senwosretiunofert 

2 X m 

as Egyptian; Gebgeb kneeling in a 
row of officials; Herunofer in list 
of individuals 

Kitchen, Catalogue 1,14-22; vol. 2, 
pis 1-2; AA 2, 68-69 

Manchester 

3306 

S III 

great attendant of 
the city, Khusobek 

2 groups: 
Mntw of 
St.t, 

^^m.w 

text separated from main text 
describing Asiatics as destroyed 
targets 

Garstang, El-Ardbah, 6, 32-34, pis 4-5; 
Peet, Stela of Sebek-Khu, 5, pis 1-2; 
Simpson, Terrace, pi. 31 [69.1]; Sethe, 
Agyptische Lesestuke, 83 [8-15] 

CG 20231 

A III 

scribe of the outer 
chamber, Senbi 

1 X m 

as Egyptian, seated among 
officials 

Grab und Denk. 1, 250-252; vol. 4, 
pi. 18; AA 2, 39 

E.207. 

1900 

A III 

steward of divine 
offerings, 

Amenemhat, Nebwy 

2 X m 

as Egyptians; Rennefsenebu offering 
an ox leg; Nebsumenu carrying lotus 
stems and baskets of fowl 

Garstang, El-Ardbah, 33-34, pi. 6; 
Bourriau, Pharoahs and Mortals, 50- 
51 [39] 

CG 20140 

A III 

seaier of the king of 
Lower Egypt, 
iykhernofert 

1 X m 

as Egyptian, kneeling 

Grab und Denk. 1, 165; vol. 4, pi. 13 

CG 20125 

12th 

Dyn. (?) 

Senwosret 

Ixf 

in list of family relatives 

Grab und Denk. 1, 147-148; vol. 4, 
pi. 11; AA 2, 38 

CG 20421 

12th 

Dyn. (?) 

Senwosret 

5 X m 

Ixf 

in list of individuals (household 
members?) 

Grab und Denk. 2, 16-17; AA 2, 43-44 

A5 169 

12th 

Dyn. (?) 

Kheperkara and 

Kuki 

Ixf 

as Egyptian, seated behind her 
husband, Werenhor, at an 
offering table 

Hein and Satzinger, Stelen des 
Mittleren Reiches 2, 87-93; AA 2, 79- 
80 

E.60.1926 

late 

12th 

Dyn. 

steward, 

Sobekhotep 

Senebrau 

1 X m 

in list of individuals mostly of low 
status 

Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers, 11, 
pi. 29 [281]; Bourriau, Pharaohs and 
Mortals, 52-53 [41] 

A5 99 

late 

12'"- 

13'" 

Dyn. 

overseer of a iaw- 
court, Khentykhety- 
hotep 

Ixf 

in list of individuals; daughter of 
Kui, wife of Khentykhetyhotep; 
seven siblings listed but with no 
identifiable foreign ancestry 

Hein and Satzinger, Stelen des 
Mittleren Reiches 2, 28-32; 

AA 2, 77 

A5 186 

late 

12'"- 

13'" 

Dyn. 

(shrine) of overseer 
of a haif-gang of 
stone-masons, Hori 

3 X f 

in list of individuals; Nyhoru's 
title and name are written in the 
same rectangle as 
Wepwawethotep, perhaps 
signifying some relation 

Hein and Satzinger, Stelen des 
Mittleren Reiches 2, 111-127; 

AA 2, 80 

Liverpool 

E.30 

Khen. 

reguiator of a 
phyle, imenyseneb 

3 X m 

Ixf 

as Egyptians, straining liquid into 
a jar, pouring beer into a jar, 
grinding grain, sowing seed 

Kitchen, lEA Al (1961), 10-18; 

Kitchen, JEA 48 (1962), 159-160; 
Bourriau, Pharaohs and Mortals, 60- 
63 [48]; AA 2, 52 

Vienna 

A5 204 

13'" 

Dyn. 

(So.IV 
?) 

great attendant of 
the city, Sarerut 

1 X m 

in list of individuals (household 
members); as Egyptian, seated; 
described as a brother, but 
parentage is unclear; possibly 
connected to the individuals of Stela 
Turin 98 (1629) of So. IV's reign 

Hein and Satzinger, Stelen des 
Mittleren Reiches 1, 162-167; AA 2, 

77, 80-81 

Vienna 

A5143 

13'" 

Dyn. 

chamberiain of the 
private apartments, 
Titi and others 

2xf 

in list of individuals (household 
members?) 

Hein and Satzinger, Stelen des 
Mittleren Reiches 1, 68-74; AA 2, 78 

Vienna 

A5 160 

13'" 

Dyn. 

haii-keeper and 
butier, 

Wermerutef; haii- 
keeper of the 
paiace, imyramesha 

8 X m 

4xf 

as Egyptians; stela of brothers of 
Asiatic descent; immediate family 
members of Asiatic descent; 20 
individuals not directly linked to the 
family are listed, including a scribe 
of a sanctuary, an attendant of a 
chamber, an overseer of a hall, 
butlers and a w'S-priest 

Hein and Satzinger, Stelen des 
Mittleren Reiches 2, 79-86; AA 2, 78- 
79 

CG 20281 

13'" 

Dyn. 

Rekhtyhotep 

Ixf 

as Egyptian, seated; probable 
connection to CG 20062 

Grab und Denk. 1, 295-297; vol. 4, 
pi. 20; AA 2, 40 


Figure B.2. Abydos stelae representing Asiatics and Levantine toponyms (1/2). 
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Appendix B: Translations 


Stela 

Date 

Stela for... 

Asiatic(s) 

Representation 

Reference(s) 

BM EA428 

mid-lS'" 

Dyn. 

treasurer, Senbi 

- 

title related to Kpny, otherwise 
of Egyptian ancestry 

Peet, Abydos 2, 111, fig. 65, pi. 23 [3]; 
Grajetzki, Two Treasurers, 27-28 [1.4] 

CG 20086 

mid-lS'" 

Dyn. 

deputy treasurer, 
Ibiau 


in list of household members; 
name related to K(b)ny; 
otherwise of Egyptian ancestry 

Grab und Denk. 1, 101-103 

Marseille 

227 

13"’ 

Dyn. (?) 

major-domo of the 
great house, 

Renseneb 

3 X m 

3xf 

in list of individuals (household 
members?) 

Maspero, RT13 (1890), 116-117 [27]; 
Satzinger and Stefanovic, in From 
lllahun to Djeme, 241-245; AA' 2, 58 

CG 20028 


Keshu 

2xf 

depiction of Mereret's daughter: 
as Egyptian; immediate family 
possibly of Asiatic ancestry 

Grab und Denk. 1, 36-37; vol. 4, pi. 3; 
AA 2, 36 

CG 20062 


Panetyn 

1 X m 

as Egyptian, seated in a row of 
relatives (?); probable connection 
to CG 20281 

Grab und Denk. 1, 75-77; vol. 4, pi. 6; 
AA 2, 37 

CG 20103 


Bedjetyn- 

shemaankhu 

lx m 

as Egyptian, standing behind the 
son of the stela's owner; 
pronoun could refer to 

either the son or the father 

Grab und Denk. 1, 125-127; AA 2, 37 

CG 20114 

- 

Bedjetysenyseneb 

2xf 

in list of family relatives 

Grab und Denk. 1, 136-137; AA 2, 37 

CG 20119 

- 

keeper of a 
property, Nehnen 

lxf(?) 

as Egyptian, kneeling; reading 
uncertain 

Grab und Denk. 1, 141-143; AA 2, 38 

CG 20158 

- 

steward, Noferrudj 

Ixf 

as Egyptian, standing, carrying a 
basket and a Jar hanging from a rope 

Grab und Denk. 1, 185-186; AA 2, 38 

CG 20161 

- 

(unknown) 

lx m 

in list of individuals 

Grab und Denk. 1, 189-191 

CG 20164 

- 

Sobekhotep 

Ixf 

as Egyptian, kneeling, basket on 
her head 

Grab und Denk. 1, 195-197; vol. 4, 
pi. 14; AA 2, 38-39 

CG 20224 


scribe of offerings, 
Senebtyfy 


mother of Senebtyfy; name 
related to Khn) otherwise of 
Egyptian ancestry 

Grab und Denk. 1, 244 

CG 20227 

- 

overseer of fields, 
Antyhotep 

3xf 

in list of individuals (household 
members?) 

Grab und Denk. 1, 246-247; AA 2, 39 

CG 20392 

- 

steward of divine 
offerings, Sobekhotep 

lx m 

in list of individuals (household 
members?) 

Grab und Denk. 1, 388-389; vol. 4, 
pi. 28; AA 2, 41-42 

CG 20441 


(unknown) 

2xf 

in list of household members; 
wife and daughter of Noferiu, 
member of the ruler's household 

Grab und Denk. 2, 39 

CG 20520 

- 

magnate of the 
southern tens, Nehy 

lx m 

as Egyptian, seated before 
offering table 

Grab und Denk. 2, 116-122; vol. 4, 
pi. 36; AA 2, 44-45 

CG 20549 


steward, Wahka 

Sxf 

'■Jm.r as standing Egyptian, 
bringing offerings to Wahka; 
others as Egyptian girls with side- 
locks of youth 

Grab und Denk. 2, 177-179; Simpson, 
Terrace, pi. 41 [32.1]; AA 2, 45 

CG 20550 


steward, Sobekaa 

2xf 

as Egyptians; Sobekhotep 
standing, basket on head, jug and 
lotus in left hand; Sobekaa 
kneeling, basket on head, fowl in 
right hand 

Grab und Denk. 2, 179-181; vol. 4, 
pi. 43; AA 2, 45-46 

CG 20571 


chamberlain of the 

bureau of the 

overseer of the 
treasury, Remnyankh 

1 X m 

as Egyptian, offering an ox leg 

Grab und Denk. 2, 209-211; vol. 4, 
pi. 46; AA 2, 46 

CG 20650 


overseer of the 
expedition, Nehai 

2x m 

4xf 

stela of Asiatic descendant; most, 
if not all, of the list of individuals 
are of Asiatic descent 

Grab und Denk. 2, 284-285; AA 2, 46 

CG 20678 


steward of a 
storehouse, Senbi 


as grandmother of Senbi; name 
possibly related to Kpny, 
otherwise of Egyptian ancestry 

Grab und Denk. 2, 305; vol. 4, pi. 51 

CG 20753 

- 

Renefankh 

1 X m 

in list of household members 

Grab und Denk. 2, 387; vol. 4, pi. 58 

U. Penn. 

Museum 

69-29-56 


(fragment of 
cenotaph stela) 

1 X m 

in list of individuals (household 
members?); as Egyptian, seated 

Simpson, Inscribed Material, 40-41, 
fig. 67, pi. 8 [d]; AA 2, 68 

RiO DE 

Janeiro 680 
[Nr 21] 


member of the 
foremen, Karu 

2 X m 

'pr as Egyptian; name and title of 
Twty appear near figure of 'pr 

Kitchen, Catalogue 1, 64-67; vol. 2, 
pi. 45; AA 2, 69-70 


Figure B.2. 


Abydos stelae representing Asiatics and Levantine toponyms (2/2), with notations on their date 

AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES. 


Notes: A: Amenemhat 
S: Senwosret 
Khen: Khendjer 
So.: Sobekhotep 


m: male 
f: female 

Grab imdDenk.: Lange and Schafer, Grab andDenksteine, vols 1-2. 
AA: Schneider, Auslander im Agypten. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


B.6 


Berlin Execration Bowls^' 


Prov. Unknown 

Ref. Sethe, AchtimgfeindlicherFursten, 45-59, pis 15-21. 
Chron. Mid-late Twelfth Dynasty 
Chapter 4.6.1 


el 


e2 


e3 


e4 


[41 ■ 


a—ti.. 




hki n{.y) Yfnk Um hnkw nb.w n.t(y)w hn''^f 
Ruler of YCnk'^'' ’^im, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


/I MM 


hki n{.y) Yfnk'Ib-yirrfm'^w hnkw nb.w n.tiyjw hn'^^f 
Ruler of YYnk, lb-yim''m^w, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 




Zlt=M| 




hki n(.y) Yfnk ^kim hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^=f 
Ruler of Yfnk, ’’k^m, and all acquaintances who are 
with him 


T, 






hki n{.y) Swtw ’lyi-bm hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^^f 
Ruler of Swtw,^'"^Iyi-bm, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


e8 


e9 








hki n{.y) Khrmw ’’mwlti hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^=f 
Ruler of Khrmw, ’’mwiti, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


I 


^zlnl< 


. MM 




hki n{.y) Khrmw Hmtnw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^=f 
Ruler of Khrmw, Hmtnw, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


elO 






. MM ■ 


hki n{.y) Khrmw ^mwyikn hnk.w nb.w n.t{y)w hn^^f 
Ruler of Khrmw, ’^mwyikn, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


ell 


MM1 □ 




hki n{.y) lihbw ^prw-hk hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn'^^f 
Ruler of’lihbw, ''prw-hk, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


el2 


MM 


hki n(.y) 'lihbw YmVwmw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w 
hn^=f 

Ruler of'lihbw, YimVwmw, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


e5 


e6 


e7 


T, 


Z] 






hki n{.y) Swtw Kwsr hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn''^f 
Ruler of Swtw, Kwsr, and all acquaintances who are 
with him 


I 


Z] 


^ MMl g 




hki n{.y) Swtw Tbinw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn’^^f 
Ruler of Swtw, Tbinw, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


..25S.1MMI© 




T, 


hki n{.y) Yimw^r Hiwbih hnk.w nb.w n.tfy^w hn'^^f 
Ruler of Yimw^r, Wwbih, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


el3 


el5 


T 




hki n(.y) ’Is’inw Yikwddi si ^mwti hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w 
hn''=f 

Ruler of 'Isinw, Yikwddi's son ’’mwti, and all 
acquaintances who are with him 


el4 


MM ■ 




.o 


hki n{.y) 'Isinw ^wdwsnw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn'^^f 
Ruler of 'Isinw, ^wdwsnw, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


r, 


Z 1 


^^[yu| 




hki n{.y) 'Isinw MUmt hnk.w nb.w n.tiy^w hn^=f 
Ruler of 'Isinw, MUmt, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


Ausldnder in Agypten 2, 172; Schneider, 243-244 [521]). 

The variant spellings of toponyms inscribed on the different vessels 
are not included here but may be found in Sethe’s publication. 

For a similar toponym, Ynki, in E36 of the Saqqara Execration 
Texts, see Appendix B.4. 

For the same toponym in E52-3 of the Saqqara Execration Texts, 
see Chapter 4.3.8, Appendix B.4. 


el6 

hki n{.y)’Inhii [Mf\kim{?) hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^^f 
Ruler of 'Inhii, {Mi\kim{?), and all acquaintances 
who are with him 
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el7 ?— 






el8 


hki n(.y) Inhli Kmim hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^=f 
Ruler of Inhii, Kmim, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


e25 



[hkj n{.y) 'Iskinw... hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^=f\ 
[Ruler of’Iskinw, ..., and all acquaintances who are 
with him] 


e26 


L 






e23 


hki n{.y) 'Inhli ikhm hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn'^=f 
Ruler of'Inhli, ikhm, and all acquaintances who are 
with him 


el9 


T, 










hki n{.y) 'Inhli Yip^nw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^^f 
Ruler of 'Inhli, Yip^'nw, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


e20 


T. 






hki n{.y') ikhl Yikidmw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn'^=f 
Ruler of ikhl, Yikidmw, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


e21 T, 






hki n{.y) ikhl Smswlrl[m'\ hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^^f 
Ruler of ikhl, Smswlrl[m], and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


e22 


T, 


Z] 


^Zl^J 


w iuui 


^Z] 


hki n{.y) ^iktm 'Hwmkhtl hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn'^^f 
Ruler of ’’iktm,^^'^ 'Hwmkhtl, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


Z1 


T /ttmtnt, 'I r Z1 


rv^o 




hki n{.y) 'Iskinw Hiyk’im hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn’’^/ 
Ruler of 'Iskinw,™ Hiyklm, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


e24 


T„ 


rzi. 


.rv,o. 




hki n(.y) 'Iskinw H[kt\nw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^^f 
Ruler of 'Iskinw, H[kt\nw, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


e31 


fl 


f2 


hki n{.y) M{w)tli Mntm hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^=f 
Ruler of M{w)tli, Mntm, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


e27 




hki n{.y) iwsimm YikYmw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn’^=f 
Ruler of iwsimm,^''' YikYmw, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


e28 


I 




a_a 
11 


hki n{.y) iwsimm Sfnw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn'^^f 
Ruler of iwsimm, Sfnw, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


e29 L 




hki n(.y) ’^hm{w)t [...}ksmim hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hiY^f 
Ruler of ^hm{w)t, [...]ksmim, and all acquaintances 
who are with him 


e30 






hki n{.y) 'lihnw Yim'^liw hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn'^^f 
Ruler of'lihnw, Yim^Hw, and all acquaintances who 
are with him 


T 


Z]| I 




IT I I 

hki.w nb.w n.w Yislpl hnk.w nb.w n.t(y)w hn^^sn 
All rulers of Yislpi,™ and all acquaintances who are 
with them 

^Din.w nb.w 

All ^jm.w 


w 


o.- 
n.w Kpny 
Of Kpn/^^ 


For the same toponym in E54 of the Saqqara Execration Texts, see 
Appendix B.4. 

Postulated to be Ashkelon. For a similar toponym, ’Iskyi, in E2 of the 
Saqqara Execration Texts, see Appendix B.4. 


Postulated to be Jerusalem (Ben-Tor, in Essays on Ancient Israel, 
68-70). For the same toponym in E45 of the Saqqara Execration 
Texts, see. Appendix B.4. 

Postulated to be Achshaph (Ben-Tor, in Essays on Ancient Israel, 
75-76). For a similar toponym, Isi-pi, in E12 of the Saqqara 
Execration Texts, see Appendix B.4. 

Identified as Byblos (Sethe, Achtung feindlicher FUrsten, 55-56). 
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«.>v 7>vM 
Of’IwM 

f4 

n.w Wnk 
Of Wnk 

f5 

n.w Swtw 
Of Swtw 

f6 

n.w Yimw^r 
Of Yimw’^r 

f7 n/im^ —MM 

n.w Khrmw 
Of Khrmw 

f8 

n.w’Bhbw 
Of 'Bhhw 

f9 

n.w Yiim{w)t 
Of Yiim(w)t 

fio 

n.w’Inhij 

Of’InhB 

fll ©"^ZlIfllMUl 
n.w ikhl 
Of ikhi 

fl2 0^_o'^Zl'>=^[MM| 

n.w Bktm 
Of ^?ktm 

fl3 

n.w YBm{w)t 
Of YBm(w)t 

fl4 

n.w Isinw 
Of 'Isinw 

fl5 

n.w’Isk^nw 
Of 'Iskinw 


fl6 (-)r-^2^'^l^lMM| 

n.w Dmitiw 
Of Dmitiw™ 

fl7 

n.w M{w)tB 
Of M{w)t'B 

fl8 

n.w iwsimm 
Of iwsimm 

fl9 n 

n.w ''hm(w)t 
Of ''hm{w)t 

m 

n.w’Bhnw 

Of’Bhnw 


f21 O^^^P^D^[MM| 

n.w Yisipi 
Of Yis'ipi 


gl 




I I I 


nht.yv=sn 
Their strong men 


g2 

wt n.w nmt.t=sn 
Their quick men 



smy.w=sn 

Their allies 


§4 iSnTT Jr^i I il'l I I 
dmd.yw=sn 
Their assemblies 


Mntw m St.t 
Mntw in St.t 


For the same toponym in F5 of the Saqqara Execration Texts, see 
Appendix B.4. See also Dussaud, Syria 8/3 (1927), 227-229. 
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B.7 Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446”^ 


Prov. Unknown 

Ref. Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, pis 8-13. 

Chron. Mid-Thirteenth Dynasty (reign of Sobekhotep III) 
Chapter 4.6.3 


10 


hm-nsw.t Rn=s-snb{.w) si ’’nh.w 
King's servant, Renesseneb(u)'s son 
Ankhu 

hm.t 1-y si.t Si. t-gmi.n(= i) 

Servant ly's daughter Satgemini 


Jj 

si.t=s Rn-snb{.w) 

Her daughter Renseneb(u) 

hm-nsw.t’Iw~s-n^l si ’’si 
King's servant luseni's son Asha 

1-y si Ibw 
ly's son Ibu 

l^PIJ^PI 

Uffi Snb-rs-snb(.w) 

^im Senebresseneb(u)'’'' 

^im.t Rh.wy 
'^im.t Rehwy'^* 

si=s Nfw si Rs-snb{.w) 

Her son, Nefu's son, Resseneb(u)'*‘ 




[Um ^r-Rspw 
[Um ^pr-Reshef'*^ 


dd.w n^fHdri 
He is called Hedjeri 


rn^s pw 

It is her name 

/imtm, P D*? 

rn=s pw 
It is her name 

r***^ no 
r «=/pw 
It is his name 

r***' no 
r «=/pw 
It is his name 

r***' no 
r «=/pw 
It is his name 

-.PUJlD'S'^ 

dd. t n^s Kif= i)-pw-nb= i 
She is called Kaipunebi'’^ 


dd.w n^f Rn=f-rs{.w) 

He is called Renefres(u)'*^ 

M 


[...] 


’^im.t Hilmml 
^im.t Hiimmf^^ 


[...] 


dd.t n^s [....«] 

She is called [...n] 


c 



hr.y-pr{.w) 

Major-domo 


ns.t 

Hairdresser 


r 

’’h.wty 

Cultivator 


c 

^h.wty 

Cultivator 


psy 

Cook'^’ 

iX 

di ssr 

Warper(?) of i^r-cloth'*” 



Jty 

Brewer'*'* 


£lf^\ 

sh.ty hi.tyw 

Weaver of H.Tpw'-cloth**'’ 


D 





:ii 


^1 

i 


The four columns mark an individual's: (A) name, (B) given name; 
(C) occupation; and (D) designation as male, female or child. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

Ward,/rtr/ejr, 94[787]. 

Ranke, Personnenarnen 1, 225 [18]. Schneider proposes a Semitic 
origin for the name, although it is attested in the Egyptian (UF 19 
[1987], 257-258). 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. For similar names, see Ranke, 
Personnenarnen 1, 339 [9-13]. 

The transcription of the first sign is questioned by Hayes. The 
translation as di for 'warper' is also reached cautiously. The 
occupation appears to be associated with the manufacture or 
preparation of cloth. See Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 105-106. 


Ranke, Personnenarnen 1, 226 [25]. 

Ranke, Peronennamen 1, 223 [16]. 

Postulated to be from the Semitic ^pra-Rspw 'nurturer of Reshef, a 
theophoric name referring to the Levantine deity Reshef (Albright, 
JAOS 74/4 [1954], 225; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 94; Posener, 
Syria 34/1 [1957], 148. See also Ranke, Personennamen 1, 60 [12- 
18]; Schneider, UF 19 [1987], 258-261). 

Ward,73 [595]. 

Postulated to be from the Semitic Hay'immT 'where is my mother?' 
(Albright, JAOS 74/4 [1954], 225-227; Helck, Die Beziehungen 
Agyptens, 79; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 94-95; Posener, Syria 34/1 
[1957], 148-149; Schneider, UF 19 [1987], 261). 

Wzird, Index, 156 [1343]. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


11 

''im.t Mnhmi 



S[...tnY 

S[...tn]f 


i 

sh.ty hi.tyw 
Weaver of hi.tyw-c\o\h 


12 



''im 5'w’[...]/ 



dd. w n^f ''nh. w-snb(. w) psy 

He is called Ankhuseneb(u)'** Cook 


ti 


13 


14 


<=>Iq|R 

Skrtw 

’’’m.t Skrtw'^'^ 

lmi-skr{t)w 

lmi-skr(t)w^‘^^ 



15 TcSsiRq? 
Idwtw 
ldwtw''>^ 

__ 

16 LiJ<=>i^5 
[S]krtw 
[S\krW 


C^lI <:z> Q ^ I I 
dd.tn^s Wr-''t-n=l-nhw 
She is called Werateninebu'*® 



Snb-[S-n]-wsr.t 

Seneb[sen]wosret'®^ 

Nbi.] 

Neb[...] 


Sn[b...] 

Sen[eb...] 


i 

sh.ty hi.tyw 
Weaver of AkTyw-cloth 



\sh.ty^ hltyw 
[Weaver] of M.lyw-c\o\h 



\sh.ty hi\.tyw 
[Weaver of /jfj.ryw-cloth 


sh. ty sir 

Weaver of Yir-cloth 


17 


ei I 

^htmr 



dd.t n^s Hnw.t=i-pw-wM-t di hi.tyw 

She is called Henutipuwadjet'®^ Warper(?) of hi.tyw -cloth 


18 


1 1 

Xn 


‘‘jot Twtwit 

dd.w n^fnh.w-m-hs.wt 

hr.y-pr.w 



He is called Ankhuemhesut'®’ 

Major-domo'®* 

19 



Xn 


‘‘jot Ww;[...] 

dd.w n^f Rs-snb{.w) 

hr.y-pr.w 



He is called Resseneb(u) 

Major-domo 

20 

0/ 

a 

r-tb 


Xn 


hm-nsw. t 'Iyl.tw[... ] 

rn=fpw 

hr.y-pr.w 


King's servant Iyitu[...] 

It is his name 

Major-domo 

21 

□ <=>l 

PPIM 



^^m.t Spr 

dd.t n^s Snb-hn'w.t=s 

sh.ty hj.tyw 


’’jin.t Spr^'^'^ 

She is called Senebhenutes^®® 

Weaver of hi.tyw-c\oth 


[ti] 






li] 


Postulated to be from the Semitic Munahhima '(such and such a 
God) shows mercy' (Albright, JAOS 1A}A [1954], 227; Helck, Die 
Beziehungen Agyptens, 79; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 95; Posener, 
Syria 34/1 [1957], 149; Schneider, UF 19 [1987], 261-262). 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

Postulated to be from the Semitic stem skr 'reward/favour’ (Albright, 
JAOS lAIA [1954], 227-228; Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens, 79; 
Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 95-96; Posener, Syria 34/1 [1957], 149). 
The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

Postulated to be from the Semitic stems skr 'reward/favour' and 
immi 'my mother' (Albright, JAOS lAIA [1954], 227-228; Helck, 
Die Beziehungen Agyptens, 79; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 95-96). 
See Ranke, Personennamen 1, 279 [1], 312 [15]. 

Postulated to be from the Semitic aduttu 'lady' (Albright, JAOS 
lAIA [1954], 228; Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens, 79; Hayes, 
Papyrus Brooklyn, 96; Posener, Syria 34/1 [1957], 149). 


Postulated to be from the Semitic stems 'ahdtu 'sister' and probably 
mil(katu) 'queen' (Albright, JAOS lAIA [1954], 228-229; Helck, Die 
Beziehungen Agyptens, 79; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 96; Posener, 
Syria 34/1 [1957], 149; Schneider, UF 19 [1987], 264). 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

Postulated to be from the Semitic D6dT-hu'at(u) 'my beloved is 
he' (Albright, JAOS lAIA [1954], 229; Helck, Die Beziehungen 
Agyptens, 79; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 9; Posener, Syria 34/1 
[1957], 149). 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 68 [10]. 

Index, 116 [977], 

Postulated to be from the Semitic stem spr 'to be fair/beautiful' 
(Albright, JAOS lAIA [1954], 229; Helck, Die Beziehungen 
Agyptens, 79; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 96; Posener, Syria 34/1 
[1957], 149). 

™ See Ranke, Personennamen 1, 243 [29], 312 [15]. 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 


Appendix B: Translations 



Skr[wp...^ 
’’im.t Skr[wp...] 




Jnsii I I 


dd.t [«]=^ Mr.t-nb 
She is called Meretneb^®' 



d^ ssr 

Warper(?) of l^r-cloth 



''im.t’Isr 


WIL 

slt=s Snb.t(y)=sy 
Her daughter Senebtysy^®^ 



dd[.t n^s] Wr-ini.t=f sh.ty[..J\ 

[She is] called WeriniteP’^ Weaver [...] 



[rn^s p]w 
[It is her name] 






dd.t n^s Nb-m-mr-kis sh.ty[hktyw] 

[She is called] Nebemmerqis^“ Weaver of [Al.fpw-cloth] 



Smstw 



dd.t n^s Snb-hnw.t[...^ di hi.tyw 

She is called Senebhenut[...] Warper(?) of hi.tyw -cloth 


’’im Tsbtw 
’’’m ’Fsbtw^°'' 


/mHtm, ft . . . . 

c^l *5 1 

dd.w n^flmn[.tyw] 

He is called Imen[tyw] 


[sdi\ 

[Tutor] 



hm.t Wwi sy.tir.t 
Servant Wewi's daughter Iret 




''im[.t D\iilhltw 
’'’m[.t D]lUhltvF^ 



slt=s [Ddmwtw...] 

Her daughter [Dedmutu...]^" 

^P^TPI 

s^=s ''nh{.wysnb{.w) 

Her son Ankhuseneb(u) 



"bl-] 


'^im[.t\ 1-tni 
''ym[.t] 1-tnf'^ 


rn^s pw 

It is her name 


dd.t n^s Mn-hs[.wt\ 

She is called Menhes[ut]^''’ 



[rn^s pw] 

[It is her name] 



l-WA...] 

[...]ha[...] 



dd.t n^s Snb-h[nw.t= s] 

She is called Senebhe[nutes] 




[t,] 

[i] 

[i] 


i 

i 


See Ranke, Personnenamen 1, 159 [2], 

Postulated to be from the Semitic stem '^sr 'blessed/be prosperous’ 
(Albright, JAOS lAIA [1954], 229-231; Helck, Die Beziehungen 
Agyptens, 79; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 97). 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 314 [25]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

Postulated to be a theophoric name consisting of the Levantine deity 
Sarnas (Albright, JAOS lAIA [1954], 231; Helck, Die Beziehungen 
Agyptens, 80; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 97; Posener, Syria 34/1 
[1957], 150). 


Postulated to be from the Semitic stem ^sb 'herbage' (Hayes, 
Papyrus Brooklyn, 97; Albright, JAOS lAlA [1954], 231; Helck, Die 
Beziehungen Agyptens, 80; Posener, Syria 34/1 [1957], 150). 
Ward,M^x, 178 [1537]. 

See n. 196 above. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

See Ranke, Personennamen 1, 401 [12-13]. 

Postulated to be from the Semitic, although derivation is uncertain 
(Albright, JAOS lAIA [1954], 231; Helck, Die Beziehungen 
Agyptens, 80; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 97). 
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34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 



s^=s ''nh.w 
Her son Ankhu^'^ 





' 


dd. w n^f Hdnv 
He is called Hedjeru^''* 





dd.t n^s WBi-rs-snb{.w) t.tki.t 

She is called Wahresseneb(u)^'‘’Labourer(?)^'’ 


¥PPIPvx 

slt=s Snb.t(y)=sy 
Her daughter Senebt(y)sy 


rn^s pw 
It is her name 


‘‘Im.t ^kbi 
^7m.t ’^kbP''^ 


dd.t n^s Rs-snb-wBi d^ hi.tyw 

She is called Ressenebwah^'^ Warper(?) of hi.tyw -cloth 


[hm.t] Ss-ib si.t Rn-snb{.w) rn^spw 

[Servant] Seshib's daughter Renseneb(u) It is her name 



kir{y).t 

Gardener 



Oi 


Hnw.t=i-pw 

Her [daughter] Henutipu 




o 

l<Ci 


[... ]Hnw. t= i-pw si.t Sn-nw. t 
[...]Henutipu's daughter Sennut 


rn^s pw 
It is her name 


m\^s p\tv 
[It is her] name 



pr.t n.t r=s 
Make-up artist 



[...]ib-^nh 

[...]ibankh 


[...]fo.wt 

[...]hesut 



[...]y[^^7 Htp] 
[...]y['s son Hotep] 



[hm-nsw.t...] 
[King's servant...] 



rn^fpw 
It is his name 


c 

^h.wty 

Cultivator 



rn=fpw 
It is his name 


r 

^h.wty 

Cultivator 



rn^f pw Ry. t-rn^s-pw kjr{y). t 

It is his name, Rytrenespu Gardener 



rn^fpw 
It is his name 


V 

sn'' 

Labourer 

tbw 

Sandal-maker 


h 










Ranke, Personennamen 1, 68 [6]. 

Ranks, Personennamen 1, 261 [22]. 

Postulated to be a theophoric name referencing the Levantine deity 
Baal (Albright, JAOS 74/4 [1954], 231; Helck, Die Beziehimgen 
Agyptens, 80; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 97; Posener, Syria 34/1 
[1957], 150; Schneider, UF 19 [1987], 271). 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 


Ward, Index, 185 [1597], 

Postulated to be from the Semitic stem ^qb 'to watch, protect' 
(Albright, JAOS 1A!A [1954], 231; Helck, Die Beziehimgen 
Agyptens, 80; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 97; Posener, Syria 34/1 
[1957], 150). 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. For a similar name, see Ranke, 
Personennamen 1, 226 [25]. 
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47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

220 

221 

222 


Appendix B: Translations 




[ P ^ 

{dd\.t n=s Nfr.t 

She is [called] Noferet^^” 






c^l A 


Jl' 


Si=S 

Her son 

^IjI^P j 

hm-nsw. t Rs-snb{. w) 

King's servant Resseneb(u) 

‘"Im ‘"lwj.w[...] 


''ym.t R[...] 
‘‘Im.t R[...] 


hm-nsw. 

King's servant I[r...] 

hm.t [...] 

Servant [...] 


m 


[‘‘Im.t...] 


si.l^s 

Her daughter Hu[...] 

VP^Tq 

si=s ^nh.w 
Her son Ankhu 


vdi I 1^ 

hm.tlyi-ti 
Servant lyiti 


It is his name 


dd.w n=/[...] 

He is called [...] 

dd. >v Wr-n= i 
He is called Wereni^^' 


dd.t n^s ’Iw-n-si[...] 
She is called Iunesi[...] 

Rn^fpw 
It is his name 


rn^s pw 

It is her name 


dd.t n^s [...nf\r.t-n[...^ 

She is called [...nof]ereten[...] 

dd.t n[=s^ ’Ihi{.y\ 

[She] is called 


[dd.w n^f\ Py-^m 
[He is called] 


V^mm\y\^\ i i<z>ii ii i i 
[dd.t «=^] 'Iw=n-r-ty-n 
[She is called] lunertan^^^ 


1^ 


i \ 

di ssr 

Warper(?) of i^r-cloth 


hm.t Hnw.t=i-pw [5l.t...5'«] dd.t n^s Nfr.t-tn.t[t...^ 

Servant Henutipu['s daughter ...sen] She is called Noferetjenet[t...] 


r^ no 
Rn^fpw 


dmmm] 

sh.ty [hy\.tyw 
Weaver of [/?!].Tyw-cloth 


sm 

Labourer^^^ 


(ms) 

(child) 


dy hy.tyw 

Warper(?) of hy.tyw -cloth 



dd.t n^s Bbi Sy.tlyi.t sh.ty [...j 

She is called Bebi's daughter lyit Weaver [...] 


i 

li] 


[:i,] 




li] 

li] 


[:i,] 

[i] 

[i] 


223 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 20\ [10]. 

See Ranke, Personennamen 1, 81 [8]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 44 [13]. 


Hayes’s 'magazine employee’ {Papyrus Brooklyn, 108). 

See Figure 7.10 for other attestations of the name. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 
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61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


Ri-in[.t\ 

’’’m.t Rain[t]™ 

l¥ra\\yirt!^<=>Q 

’’im.t Hyiblnv 
’’’m. t Hyibirw^^^ 


s^=s ’lbi[...m'^ 
Her son ’Ibi[...m'^ 




[...]hau 


^51 I I 


y^l'j 

si=s [Rsysnb{.w) 

Her son [Res]seneb(u) 


>1 

Skr 

’’’m.t Skt^^° 


j 

hm-nsw. t Rs-snb{. w) 

King's servant Resseneb(u) 


’’’m.t Tn’'tisi 
Tn^tisP^^ 


“I 


.□ 


hm.tHtp.t 
Servant Hotepet 

si=s ^nh.w 
Her son Ankhu 


dd.t n^s Snb-h[nw.t]^s 
She is called Senebh[enut]es 

dd. t n^s [Nh]-n= l-m-h^s. t sn'' 

She is called Nehenimkhaset^^* Labourer 

dd.w n^f Snb-nb^f 
He is called SenebnebeP^’ 


^Zn^'klTTM 

dd. t n^s N!r= i-m-si~ I 
She is called Netjerimsai 

rn^s pw 
It is his name 

rn^fpw 
It is his name 

^ “ fl 

dd.t n^s Nb-rdi^s 
She is called Nebredjies^^' 

r***^ n(o 
Rn^fpw 
It is his name 

n D 


dd.t n^s Pt=i-mn.ti 
She is called Petimenti^^^ 

P 

rn^s pw 
It is her name 

r**” nio 
rn^fpw 
It is his name 


sh.ty hPtyw 
Weaver of Al.^w-cloth 


d^ hi.tyw 

Warper(?) of hPtyw -cloth 

i*\ 

di ssr 

Warper(?) of i^r-cloth 


hr.y-pr.w 

Major-domo 

V 

sn'' 

Labourer 

iX 

di ssr 

Warper(?) of i^r-cloth 


[hm-nsw.t Rs-snb{.w)] 
[Servant Resseneb(u)] 


[dd.w n^f Bw-rh] 

[He is called Burekh] 


['^h.wty] 

[Cultivator] 


73 


[...r] 


li] 

li] 




% 


[t,] 



Ranke, Personennamen 1, 216 [16]. 

Postulated to be from the Semitic Hayabilu or Ayya'abi-'ilu 'where 
is my father, God?' (Albright, JAOS 74/4 [1954], 225-227; Helck, 
Die Beziehiingen Agyptens, 80; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 94-95; 
Posener, Syria 34/1 [1957], 150). 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. 

Ranke, 1, 313 [11]. 

See n. 189 above. 


'Rariko, Personennamen 1, 191 [16]. 

Postulated to be from the Semitic, although derivation is uncertain 
(Albright, JAOS 74/4 [1954], 232; Helck, Die Beziehiingen 
Agyptens, 80; Hayes, Papyrus Brooklyn, 98; Schneider, UF 19 
[19871,277-279). 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However, it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. See Ranke, Personennamen 1, 
137 [18]. 
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75 

80 

81 

82 

85 

86 

87 

88 

234 


Appendix B: Translations 



[...hnw.t=i-pw] 

[...henutipu] 



''im.t Hylwr[...^ 
''im.t Hylwr[...] 


hm-nsw.t Nfr-rw-htp 
King's servant Nofermhotep 



hm.t Iwy si. t Mr[... ] 

Servant Iwy's daughter Mer[...] 

[...i]bi 



[...^nfw-m-''n.tyw 

[...]nefuemantyu 


'^kbtw 



[...l]n7[r]t/ 

[...t]n%r]tl 


I 



li] 

[:i,] 

li] 


li] 


See n. 218 above. 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


B.8 Papyrus Leiden 1.344 (Admonitions of Ipuwer)^^^ 

Prov. Unknown 

Refs Gardiner, Admonitions, 19-92, pis 1-15; Enmarch, 

Dialogue ofipuwer, 21,27,31,55,57,67,69-70,81-82. 
Chron. Middle Kingdom 

Chapter 4.6.4 



{r\dhw.t hr.t ikm.w... 

The Delta dwellers are with shields... 



hjs[.ty\v\ hpr{.w) m mitt m s.t nb... 

The foreigners have become as people in every place... 


3.1-2 



[/w-ffjjs' dsrt ht ti spl.wt Pd.tyw rw.ty iyi.ty n 
Km.t iw-ms spr.t{w) [...] nn ms wn rmit m s.t nb... 
Lo, the desert covers the land, the nomes are 
ravaged and the Pd.tyw of abroad have come to 
Egypt. Lo, [...] was reached [...], [...] there are no 
people anywhere... 



... n ms [K\di.[t\w r [Kp^ny min ptr iri.ti^n r n 
s'^h.w=n krs.tw \w''b.w... m\ ini.w=sn sdwh.tw 
[wnw] m sft iry r mn m Kj\i\.tyw n iyi.n=sn ... 

... No one travels northwards to [Kp^ny today. 
What shall we do for fs-wood for our mummies, 
the products with which the [>v'’b-priests are buried] 
and the oil with which the great ones are embalmed? 
Erom as far as Kf[y\.tyw,^^^ they do not come... 



... his.tyw [hmw^ m kj.wt’I[dh}w... 

... The foreigners [are skilful] in the crafts of the 
Delta marshes... 



[... iry mi St.tyw [... n.ty...n^f\ iw^tw hr 

shr.w iry kn^sn n^sn nn gmi.ntw n.ty r V.w hr mkt 
St ht si nb hr sn.t=f mk=fh'^.w=f in 

Nhs.yw kj iri^n mkt=n s’^si ^h^[.ty...^ r hsf Pd.tyw 
in iw=s m Tmh.yw ki iri^n ''n.w Mdi.yw ndm.w 
hn^ Km.t mi-m ir=f si nb hr sm3 sn^f dim.w ts=n 
n=n hprw m Pd.tyw wi.w r hbj [hpr\t n^f Im^f 
rdi.t rh St.tyw ssm.w n{.y) B iw grt his.tyw nb hr.t 
snd.w=f... 

[... in the midst] thereof like the St.tyw [... for him]. 
One says: 'the situation thereof is finished for them, 
the one who will stand up for their protection not 
being found [...]m.vr. Every man fights for his sister 
and protects himself. Is it the Nhs.ywl Then let us 
make our protection and multiply fighters to drive 
away the Pd.tyw. Is it the Tmh.ywl Then let us 
turn back, as the Mdkyw are well with Egypt. Yet, 
what is this, when every man kills his brother, the 
troops that we marshal for ourselves have changed 
into Pd.tyw, falling into plundering? What he has 
brought about through it is to let the St.tyw know 
the state of the land. Now, all foreigners are afraid 
of hi m/it... 


Transliterations and translations are reliant on Quirke, Egyptian 
Literature, 140-149. 

Or Rmnm KJ[j].tyw n iyi.n=sn 'Rmnm and KJ[j].tyw, they do not 
come'. Enmarch notes that the toponym Rmnm or Rmnn is not 
securely attested before Thutmosis III; however it does occur in the 
biography of Khnumhotep III. See Chapter 4.3.1.2, Appendix B.l; 
Morenz, OLP 31 (2005), 31; Quack, E&L 6 (1996), 81; Enmarch, 
World Upturned, 89. 


Translated by Quirke as phr iry mi... 'its circuit like...' (Quirke, 
Egyptian Literature, 149). 

Perhaps '^im.w (Enmarch, World Upturned, 203-204) or, as 
suggested by Quirke, dim.w {Egyptian Literature, 149). 

Redford translates the expression as: 'which indeed formerly all 
foreigners showed respect for’ {Egypt, Canaan and Israel, 67). 
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B.9 Prophecies of Noferty-'^” 

Prov. Unknown 

Ref. Helck, Prophezeiung des Nfr.tj, 16, 25-31, 52-57. 
Chron. Early Twelfth Dynasty 
Chapter 4.6.5 


17-19 


...[ 


Z1 


iMcil |J>».| IT 

tJ 

I'rni-oPi I i'O=iifc\\,^'f’i=“0fi I 


... [lw\=f mhl^f hr hpr.ty=sn m ti lw=f shi^f kni 
n{.y) n 'Bht.t hpi ’'3m.w m hps.t=sn sh^sn ib.w [...] 
n.tyw hr smw nhm=sn htr.w hr ski ... 

...He (Noferty) ponders on what will happen in the 
land. He remembers the condition of the east, when 
the ’^im.w travelled in their strength terrorising 
the hearts [...] of those who are upon the harvest, 
carrying off those yoked upon the plough ... 


29-30 





C5is:l 




= l\\ii I 


^^ .y\ 


1 a 

... iw ipd.w drdry.(w)t [...] r msi.tm hi.t n.t Ti-mhw 
iri.n^f isw hr-gs.wy rmtt stkn sw rnitt n giw 
... strange bird(s) [...] will be born in the marshes 
of the Delta, having made a nest beside the people, 
while the people cause it to approach because of lack. 


30-36 

■:» J] A I /mttm, 


w 


J5l<=>^l 33:_ 




0 


Ml tl Q I I I 


.^if J^nliyyfl^lji^QMT 
a 


y\< 


ii/. 


zdM®® —m'J 

^ rni 0 n /TT/*****^ TX nftmtm, u 
OIZ2^®[PJz]JJjiZ:^Pl I ifll 

C30 ^ 


i XI 

liyullPi I I 


® 


y\\ I I \ y\ 


hdi (n)hmn (n)fi n{.y) bw-nfr ni n{.y) s.w Ifh.w 
wn.yw hr wgs.w wbn.w hr rm.w ipd.w bw-nfr nb 
rwi.w pth m ti n ksn.t m-^ nfl n{.y) dfi.w St.tyw 
ht.yw-ti 

iw hr.w hpr{.w) hr’Bbt.t iw ^im.w hii.t{w) r Km.t 
giw.tw hnr.t ky r gs nn sdm m ''wn=f 


™ Hieroglyphic transcription follows Papyrus Hermitage 1116B. 


fw r isk mik.t m grh tw r ^k hnr.wt tw r snb kdd m 

ir.ty~i sdr.kw hr iw=i rs.kw 

^w.t his.t r swr hr itrw n.w Km.t 

[s^ibb^sn hr wdb.w=sn n giw stri st 

Those good things are utterly perished; those lakes 

and fish-ponds where the gutting of fish (took 

place?) overflow with fish and birds; all good is 

gone; the land is cast to pain through the sustenance 

of the St.tyw who pervade the land. 

Enemies have arisen in the east, the ’’im.w have 
descended to Egypt. 

The enclosure will be deprived, the other at the side 
without hearing from its plunderer;^'*' one will hinder 
the latter at night; one will banish the sleep from my 
two eyes, I spending the night while being vigilant. 
The small cattle of the foreign land will drink at 
the river of Egypt, they cooling off at its riverbanks 
because of the lack of that which drives them back. 


62-65 


5i I I 

^Pi I i<=>ilPi i i 

I I <I><2> — 




.11 


1^1 1 u 


'O-A'i; II nlL5=3<=><z>/«»w!Z^Q^i_ 


h I lOI 


Pm<=>fl^^^£'5C3'0’i^ 


... wi.yw r dw.t kiy(.w) sbi.w shr.n^sn ri.w=sn n 
snd.w=f 

iw Bm.w r hrn sZt=f 

Tmh.w r hr n nsw.t=f 

iw sbi.w n ndnd=f hik.w-ib n sfsf.yt=f 

iw ‘"rTt im.t hnt.y hr shri.t {n)^f hik.w-ib 

... Those who fall into evil and those who plan 

rebellions: they have cast down their voices before 

his fear. 

The Urn. w will fall to his sword; the Tmh.w will fall 
to his flame; 

the rebels before his wrath; the disaffected persons 
before his awe; 

the uraeus which is in the Residence making content 
the disaffected persons for him. 


66-70 idfSfiP 


^[i 


IT I IA»i41l'<=>iSI l !■= 

SBlc^Xll'l I I 


I I l<=>t— d|'\\<=>S\\c: 

dt M 


111 




Quirke translates it as nn sdmm n=f '(he) who will not be heard' 
{Egyptian Literature, 137). Parkinson prefers 'without the guards 
hearing' {Tale ofSinuhe, 136). 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


tw r kd 'Inh.w-Hki ’'nh(.w) wd^(.w) s(nb.w) nn rdi.t 
hU.y ^^m.w r Km.t 

dbh^sn mw ml shr.w=s ssiy.w r rdi.t swi ^.wt=sn 
iw mV.t r iyi.t r s.t=s i[sf.t] dr.{ty)~sy r rw.ty 
rsy gmh.\ty=f{y) wn\n.ty=f{y) hr sms nsw.t... 

One will build the Walls-of-the-Ruler, may he live, 
be prosperous and healthy, not allowing the ^m.w 
to descend to Egypt. 

They will beg for water according to the manner of 
beseeching to allow that their small cattle drink. 

It is order that will return to its place, [chaos] being 
driven out. 

He who will witness and [be] in the following of 
the king will rejoice... 


B.IO Stela Moscow 1.1.3.5349 (4161) 

Prov. Unknown 

Ref. Hodjash and Berlev, Reliefs and Stelae, 77-79 [34] 

Chron. Late Twelfth to early Thirteenth Dynasty 
Chapter 4.6.7 


El 

1^1P^ 

FI 



Urn [S-n\-wsr.t 


’’M.t Mw.t 


‘‘Im Senwosret^'^^ 


’’ym.t Mut 

E2 


F2 



Urn Iw-nfr 


''3m.t Mw.t 


‘‘jOT lunofer^"^^ 


Uwj.t Mut 

E3 

t ei^fi 

I © / rnttm . l| 

F3 



Uffi Nfr-mni.t 


''3m.t Ps3 


’’im Nofermenit^'*'* 


^3m.tPs3 

E4 


F4 



sn=flmmw 


^im.t’Ini 


His brother, Imemu^^'^ 


’’im.t Ini 

E5 


F5 



sn=f^nh.w 


[^3m.f\ lyi-nfr 


His brother, Ankhu^'*'’ 


’’im.t lyinofer 


F6 1^^ Q J1 

''^m.t Nb.t-Kbn 
''^m.t Nebet-Kbn 


F7 

. t Nfr-m w. t^f 

Nofermutef 



^yin.t Bnn 
^yjn.t Benen 


Ranke, Personennamen 1, 279 [1]. 

'Rorik.Q, Personennamen 1, 15 [21]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen but see Ranke, 
Personennamen 1, 196 [21-22]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen but see Ranke, 
Personennamen 1, 26 [14-17]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 68 [6]. 

'Rank.Q, Personennamen 1, 147 [3]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. Possibly of 
Semitic origin (Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 147). 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 36 [13]. 

'Rank.Q, Personennamen 1, 10 [5]. 

'Rorik.Q, Personennamen 1, 189 [17]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen, but see Ranke, 
Personennamen 1, 196 [20]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 97 [15]. 
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B.ll Tale of Sinuhe^®'’ 

Prov. Unknown 

Ref. Koch, Sinuhe. 

Chron. Twelfth Dynasty (reign of Senwosret I) 

Chapter 4.6.9 

*T“^l[Mliyyi]^« © 

ir.y-p^.t hj.ty-'' s^b ’’d-mr dit.t ity m C.w St.tyw ^^rh 
nsw.t mC mr.y=f sms[.w Sin\h.t dd=f... 

Nobleman, count, dignitary, administrator of the 
estates of the sovereign of the lands of the St.tyw 
true acquaintance of the king, his beloved, the 
retainer, Sinuhe. He says... 



hpr.n t[r] «(.>") ms.yt s3h.n=i r dmi A^gJ^vv d^l.n^i 
m wsh.t nn hm.w=s [m sw\t n(.y) imn.ty swi.n^i 
hr Bh.tyw ikw [m hr.yt nh].t dw-dsr rdi.t=i wi.t n 
rd.wy=i m hdi dmi.n^l 'Inb.w-Hki iri.y r hsf St.tyw 
r ptpt [Nml.w-s^ ssp.n^i ksw=i m bkt m snd m” 
wrs.yw tp hw.t im.yt hrw~s 

When the time of the evening meal had come, I 
had reached the quay of N\g\iw. I ferried in a barge 
without its rudder by means of the westerly wind 
and I crossed upon the east of the stone-quarry 
above the Mistress-of-the-Red-Mountain. Giving 
way for my two feet travelling north, I reached 
the Walls-of-the-Ruler which had been made to 
repel the St.tyw and crush the Nml.w-s’^. I took on 
a crouching position in a thicket from fear of being 
seen by the watchers atop the enclosure^^'’ who 
were on its duty. 


™ The translation follows the 'R' and 'B' texts, relating to the two 
principal manuscripts Ramesside Papyrus Berlin 10499 (Twelfth 
Dynasty) and Papyrus Berlin 3022 (Middle Kingdom), respectively. 
Parkinson {Tale of Sinuhe, 27) translates the titles as 'Governor 
of the Sovereign's Domains in the Syrian lands' while Quirke 
{Egyptian Literature, 58) prefers 'governor and canal-cutter, 
sovereign in the lands of the Syrians'. 

R45 contains the term Inb 'wall' (Koch, Sinuhe, 18). 


/n—/ sm.t tr n hiwy hd.n Cph.n=i Ptn hnl.kw r iw 
n{.y) Kmwr hr.n ib.t is.n^f w{i) ntb.kw hh^l hmw 
dd.n=i dp.t mwt nn 

I walked on at night time. At dawn I had reached 
Ptn and halted at the island of Kmwr. Thirst struck, 
it overtook me, I was parched, and my throat was 
dry. I said; 'This is the taste of death'. 



ts.t{n)^i ib=l Srl^i h^w=l sdm.n^l hrw nmi n{.y) 
mnmn.t gmh.n^i St.tyw sB.n wi mtn Im pi wnn 
hr Km.t ^h^.n rdl.n^f n^l mw psi n^l irt.t sm.n^i 
hn’^^f n wh.w=f nfr iri.tn^sn 
I lifted my heart and gathered my body when I 
heard the sound of cattle's lowing and I caught 
sight of St.tyw, the leader there who had been in 
Egypt recognised me. Then he gave me water and 
boiled milk for me. I went with him to his people. 
That which they did was good. 

rdi.n wi his.t n his.t fh.n^i r Kp{n) hsi.n^i r Kdm 
iri.n^l rnp.t w'" gs im ini.n wi ^mwsinnsi hki pw 
n{.y) (R)tnw hr.t 

Foreign land gave me to foreign land. I set out for 
Kp(nf-^^ I turned back to Kdm. I spent one and a 
half years there until '^mwsinnsi fetched me. He 
was the ruler of Upper {R)tnw. 

... 

dd^f n^i nfr tw hn^^i sdm^k r? n{.y) Km.t dd.n^f 
nn rh.n=f kd=i sdm.n=f ss^=i mtr.n wi rmtt Km.t 

- w 

R53 contains the complete toponym Kpny, identified as 

Byblos (Koch. Sinuhe. 23). 
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n.tyw Im hn^'^f V.n dd.n^f n^i ph.n=k nn hr m 
iss.tpw in Iw wn hpr.t m hnw ... 

He said to me: 'You are well with me (because) you 
will hear the speech of Egypt'. He said this as he 
had known my character and he had heard of my 
wisdom, the Egyptians who were there with him 
having testified concerning me. Then he said to me: 
'Why and how have you reached this (place)? Has 
something transpired in the Residence?'... 


B45-75 ... 


'I' 




D 


Z] 




lUU 


I I t 






>111> 
y\- 


I Q I 


1,^ 




I I I ... 


... 


= 1133:^1 I |, 






II I IcZiiZil I I/--w-wv<c> 

. £ ; il,#, 




lyyi^' 

I \\ I \\ I 


... dd.kw r=i n^f wsb=i n^f nhmn s3^f^k{.\v) r ’’h 
iti.n^f iw^.t n.t it=f... 

ntfdilrhis.wt iw it^fm hnw '^h=f smi^f si.t n^fhpr... 
... nn twt n=f mii.t\w^=f hii^f r Pd.tyw h^m^f 
r-di.w... 

... rs=fpw hU.t=f r Pd.tyw ... 

... bhi Pd.tyw '^.wy=jy mibi.w nwr.t... 
swsh tis.w pw iw=f r M.t ti.w rs.yw nn ki=f 
his.wt mh.tyt lri.nt{w)=f r [AJw./ St.tyw r ptpt 
Nmi.w-s^ hii n^f imi rh=f rn=k m sn.y wi r hm^f 
nn tm^f iri bw-nfr n his.t wnn.ty~sy hr mw=f 
... As for me, I said to him, answering him: 'Surely 
his son has entered the palace, he having taken the 
inheritance of his father... 

...He was the suppressor of foreign lands when his 
father was within his palace, he reporting to him 
that whatever he ordered him came to pass... 

... None resemble him when he is seen charging 
against the Pd.tyw and approaching the melee... 

... His charging down against the Pd.tyw is his joy... 
... The Pd.tyw flee from his two arms as before the 
power of the great one... He is one who extends the 
borders. He will take the southern lands without 
considering the northern lands. He was made to 
smite the St.tyw and crush the Nmi.w-s^. Go down 
to him and let him know your name. Do not think 
of falling away from his majesty. He will not fail to 
do good for the foreign land which is loyal to him. 






I 






dd.in^f hft=i hr hm Km.t nfr.ti (n) n.tt 5(y) rh.ti 
rwd=f m^k tw G wnn=k hn^=i nfr iri.t=i n=k 
rdi.n=f wi m hi.t hrd.w~f mni.n^f wi m si.t=f wr.t 
rdi.n=f stp=i n^i m his.t=fm stp.w n{.y) wn.t hn^^f 
hr tis=f nk.this.t 

Then he said before me: 'Indeed, beautiful is Egypt 
because it knows that he flourishes. Behold, you 
are here and you will be with me. Good is what 
I will do for you'. He placed me at the head of his 
children and attached me to his eldest daughter. 
He let me choose for myself from his foreign land, 
from the choicest of what was for him on his border 
with another foreign land. 


B81-85 H 11? 1 <=> ^ MM Iimm.. 



c==l<=>ol I I I/] #0/1®. 9'**«^*c=l#0 


tipw nfr’Bi rn^fiw dib.w im=fhn^ Hrr.twr n^firp 
r mw G bit=fsi bik. w=f dkr. w nb hr ht. w=f iw it im 
hn'' bd.t nn dr.w mnmn.t nb.t 
It was a good land, 'IP was its name. Eigs were in it 
as well as grapes. It had more wine than water. Its 
honey was plentiful and its moringa oil abundant. 
All c/icr-fruits were upon its trees. Barley was there 
as well as wheat, without a limit of any kind of 
cattle. 






Q |1^1 I 

I lA Q #1 I 


ik 






G gr.t dmi.t r=i m iyi n mr.t=i rdi.t=f wi m hki 
wh.y{t) m stp n(.y) his.t=firi n=i %w m min.t irp m 
hr.t hr.w i(w)fpsi ipd m ?sr hr.w-r '^w.t his.t iw grg. 
tw n=i iw wih.t{w) n^i hr.w-r inw tsm.w=i 
iw iri.t{w) n=i ^si.w irt.t mpsi.t nb.t 
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Indeed, great was that which accrued to me because 
of the love for me. He placed me as ruler of a 
people with the choice of his foreign land. Loaves 
and wine were made for me daily, cooked meat, 
roasted fowl as well as cattle of the foreign land. 
One hunted for me and laid before me, besides the 
catch of my dogs. Many things were made for me 
and milk with everything cooked. 





iri.n^i rnp.wt ’’s^.wt hrd.w=l hpr(.w) m nh.tw si nb 
m dir wh.yt=f wpw.ty hdd hntl r hnw ib=f hr=l iw 
sib=l rmtt nb.t iw=i di^i mw n ib rdi.n^i tnm hr 
wi.t nhm.n^l ‘'w:j(.w) St.tyw wi r stm r shsf-^ hki.w 
his.wt diis.n^i sm.t=sn 

I spent many years, my children becoming as 
strong men, each man controlling his people. The 
messenger who (always) travels northwards and 
southwards to the Residence, he stayed with me. I 
caused all people to tarry. I gave water to the thirsty, 
I placed the lost (back) upon the road and I rescued 
he who had been robbed. The St.tyw that had fallen 
to hostility to create opposition against the rulers of 
the foreign lands, I opposed their actions. 


B99- 

109 



Iw hkipn n{.y) (R)tnw di=firi.y=i rnp.wt ''si.w(t) m 
tsw n ms^=f his.t nb.t rwt.n^i r=s iw iri.n^i hd=i 
im=s dr.t hr smw(^s) hnm.wt=s hik.n=i mnmn.t=s 
ini.n=i hr.yw=s nhm wnm.t=sn smi.n^i rmtt im^s 
m hps=i m pd.t=i m nmt.wt=i m shr.w=i ikr.w 
ih.n{^i) m ib=f mr.n^f wi rh.n^f knn=i rdi.(n)t=f 
wi m hi.t hrd.w=f mi.n^f rwd ^.wy^i 
This ruler of {R)tnw made me spend many years as a 
commander in his army. Every foreign land which I 
advanced against, I achieved my prevailing over it, 
destroying (its) pastures and its wells. I captured its 
cattle and I carried off its inhabitants, taking away 


their food. I killed its people with my strong arm, 
my bow, my movements and my excellent plans. I 
was efficient in his heart. He loved me because he 
knew I was valiant. He placed me at the head of his 
children as he had seen the strength of my two arms. 


B109. 

iwi nh.t n(.y) (R)tnw mB=f wi m imi(w)=ipri.ypw nn 
sn.w=f dr.n=f s(y) r dr^s dd.n=f^hi^fhn^^i hmt.n^f 
hwi.t=fwi ki.n^fhikmnmn.t=i hr sh n{.y') wh.yt=f 
A strong man of (R)tnw, who challenged me in my 
tent, came. He was a champion without equal who 
had subdued it in its entirety. He said he would fight 
with me, he intended to strike me and planned to 
capture my cattle under the council of his people. 


B113- 

122 

—“TK limfl “D^-czf- 

1 ... 
hkipf ndnd=f hn^^i dd.ki n rh^i sw n ink tr smi^f 
wstn=i m in n.t pw wn.n=i si=f sb.n^i 

inb.wt=f rk.t-ib pw hr mii~f wi hr iri.t wpw.t^f 
nhmn wi mi ki n(.y) hww m-hr-ib ky hm.t hd ki 
n ’^w.t ngiw hr im r=fin-iw wn twi.{w) mrr.w n si n 
tp-hr{.y) nn Pd.ty smi m Idhw... 

That ruler, he consulted me and I said: 1 do not 
know him. It was not I who associated with him so 
that I could walk about in his encampment.' Is it the 
case that I have opened his gate and overstepped 
his walls? It is resentment upon seeing me do his 
commissions. It is I who is like a bull of cattle amidst 
another herd. The bull of the small cattle attacks him 
and the long-horned bull assails him. Is there a lowly 
man who is loved for ordering as a master? No Pd.ty 
associates with a man of the Delta marshes... 


B129- 

131 


Ia 




1^ 


MM 




.1] 


MM 


I I'w 




... hd.n ti {R)tnw iyi.t ddb.n=s wh.yt=s shwy.n=s 
his.wt n.t gs sy ki.n^s ^hipn ... 
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B139- 

146 


B174- 

176 


B197- 

198 


B219- 

223 


...At dawn, the land of {R)tnw came, it had incited 
its people and assembled the foreign lands of its 
region for it had planned this fight... 








'i 

I Q I 

I* .. 






qI I Ifc 


I' ££ P C2 &»_ 






m 


... sbh.n^fhr.n^fhrfnd=f shr.n=l n sw (m) minb^f 
wdi.n^i isnn=i hr B.t=f ^im nb hr nml rdi.n^i 
hkn.w n Mnt.w mr.w=fhb(.w) n^/hkipn ''mwsinnsi 
rdi.n^f wi r hpt^f V.n ini.n^i {i)h.t=f hik.n^i 
mnmn.t=f kit.n^f irl.t st r=l iri.n^l st r=f 
n.tt m im3{w)=fkf.n=i '^fl.y=f... 

...He cried out and fell upon his nose. I threw him 
down with his axe and I uttered my war-cry on his 
back, every ’^im shouting. I gave praise to Montu 
while his subjects mourned for him. This ruler 
’^mwsinnsi, he gave me an embrace. Then, I carried 
off his possessions and I captured his cattle. That 
which he planned to do to me, I did to him. I took 
what was in his tent and I stripped his encampment... 


... 


1 Z1 




... wn.in hm^fhib=f n^i hr n.t hrnsw.t siw~f 
ib n(.y) bik im mi hki n{.y) his.t nb.t ... 

... Then his majesty sent me gifts of the king and 
satisfied the heart of this servant like any ruler of a 
foreign land... 


'g’ f'-'M - 






... nn wn m(w)t=k hr h^s.t nn bs tw ^3m.w nn 
di.t(w)^k m inm n{.y) sr iri.tw dri=k... 

... You will not die upon a foreign land. The ‘‘jw.vr 
will not bury you; you will not be placed in sheep's 
skin when your enclosure is made... 





^ I I ll Z] ,^^^1 I 1^ 
11^111 


©m 

I 1 ^ 


I h 



wd grt hm^k rdi.t ini.t=f Mki m Kdml Hnty.w-s 
m Hnty-ksw Mnws m tkwy Fnh.w hki.w pw mtr.w 
rn.w hpr.w m mr.wt=k nn sh^ {R)tnw n^k im=y sy 
ml.tt lsm.w=k 

Now, may your majesty decree-^* to have brought 
to him Mki from Kdmi, Hnty.w-s from Hnty-ksw 
and Mnws from the two flat lands of the Fnh.w. 
They are rulers, renown of names, who have come 
into your affection, without mentioning {R)tnw, it is 
yours like your dogs. 


B238- 

245 


ra 


©ij 






ii I \J^ 






j 




I I 


nn u 




■ y\ a 


I I I 


^ ^ I I I I I I £s=-<:z> '^1 Cl ^ 

... rdi.t(w) iri.y=i hrw m 'IF hr swd-t {t)h.t=i n 
ms.w=i Sj~i smsw m-si wh.yFi wh.yFi {i)h.t=i 
nb.t m-^^f d.t=i mnmn.t=i nb.t dkr.w=i ht=i nb bnr 
iwi(.t) pw iri.n bik im m-hnty.t hdb.n^i hr WS.wt- 
Hr.w tsw im n.ty m-siphr.t hib^f wpw.t r hnw r rdi.t 
rh.tw rdi.in hm=f iwi.t im.y-ri sh.tyw mnh n(.y) 
pr. w-nsw. t^h^.w itP- w m-ht=fhriw.t-^n.t hr nsw. t n 
St.tyw iwi.w m-si~i hr sbi.t=i r Wi.wt-Hr.w 
... I was allowed to spend a day in'/” transferring my 
possessions to my children, my eldest son in charge 
of my people. My people and all my things were 
with him, my serfs, all my cattle, my fruits and 
all my fruit trees. Then this servant returned south. 
I halted at the Ways-of-Horus. The commander 
there who was in charge of the frontier patrol sent a 
message to the Residence letting it be known. Then 
his majesty let the excellent overseer of the palace's 
fieldworkers come, followed by ships laden with the 
gifts of the king for the St.tyw that had come with 
me, leading me to the Ways-of-Horus. 


B264- ^ 

^ I llfj I ... 

... dd.in hm^f n hm.t-nsw.t mt Si-nh.t iw.wi m ^im 
kmi n{.y) St.tyw wd=s sbh wr.t msi.w nsw.t m 
diw.t w'^.t... 

... Then his majesty said to the king's wife; 'Here is 
Sinuhe, come as a '^im, a product of the St.tyw'. She 
uttered a great cry and the king's children shrieked 
as one... 


The clau.se may also be translated as 'May your majesty command', 
with wd being a subjunctive verb. 
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B.12 Egyptian Texts at Serabit el-Khadim^^’ 

Prov. Serabit el-Khadim 
Ref. See Figure B.3 
Chron. Middle Kingdom 
Chapter 5.2.4.1 
Figure B.3 

Inscription 81 (Senwosret III) 


Rwi nb imih 

Rua,^'’“ possessor of reverence 
Inscription Nr 85 (Amenemhat III, Year 4) 


( 4 ) 



( 30 ) 



n 


'•*Hr.y-’^.t ’’iff? 

n{.y) hki Rt(n)w ^'^'>Hbdd [...] 

[...] 70 

Hall-keeper, ’’im 

Brother of the ruler of Rt{n)w, ^'^'’HbdcF^^ [...] 
P«)9m [...]: 10 


Inscription Nr 87 (Amenemhat III, Year 5) 

Z1 ^ 

sn ti{.y) hkj n{.y) Rtnw [...] 

Brother of the ruler of Rtnw, [...] 




Inscription Nr 92 (Amenemhat III, Year 13) 

n(.y) hki n{.y) Rtnw Hbdd 
Brother of the ruler of Rtnw, Hbdd 

Inscription Nr 93 (Amenemhat III, Year 15) 


.. 



(North) 




Transcriptions follow the line drawings in the figures or as 
presented in Gardiner and Peet, Imcriptions of Sinai 1. 

Schneider postulates a possible Semitic origin for the name, linking 
it with Yrwiw of the Saqqai'a Execration Texts (E13; Appendix B.4; 
Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 150). Ranke lists a couple of 
attestations in New Kingdom texts (Ranke, Personennamen 1, 220 
[14]). 

Ward, Index, 57 [452], 

The name is most likely of non-Egyptian origin. Various 
interpretations have been suggested, including an Amorite personal 
name, Hahi-Haddu(m), or habi'-dddu(m) 'sheltering is the uncle'. 
A Hurrian-Egyptian origin has also been proposed, rendering it as 
Heba(t)-ddta '(Hurrian goddess) Hebat has given'. For more, see 
Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 156-157. 



(West) mjiip iisyv.t n [kr «(.>’)] ktm.ty ntr idn.w ^^Hm.y-r? 
pr.w wr ’I\mn.y-ssn]=n ^^Hri n It-nfr.w ''ym(.t) Mhy 

sn=f'^nk... 

(North) nsw.t mC mr=f s^w [...] sd.t(y) [...^...] n m [...«] 
Im.y-ripr.w wr 

rh nsw.t mC mr=f iwi.w n^f sr.w m k[...]w hr.y-tp [...] mh.t 
nb [...idn.w im.y-ri jpw] wr [I\mn[.y-ssn^'=n 
(South) jjtp nsy)!j Hw.t-Hr.w nb.t Mfkft n ki n{.y) htm.ty 
bi.ty smr [w^.ty ... r... t... htp] di nsw.t n ki [n{.y)... «w...] 
(West) ( 1 ) offering which the king gives for the [AT] 
of god's sealer,deputy of the chief steward,^*'"^ 
Imenyseshenen,-“ born to It-noferu,^'’'’ 9m(.t); his 
brother, Mehy;^’’’ his brother, Anek^'^^.. 

(North) -pjyg acquaintance of the king, his beloved, gladdening 
[...], deputy of the chief steward,^®’ true acquaintance of the 
king, his beloved, to whom the officials come [bowing], 
chief of [...] Lower Egypt, lord of [... deputy of the] chief, 
[Imenyseshen]en. 

(south)^jj offering which the king gives and Hathor, lady of 
Mfki.t, for the ki of the sealer of the king of Lower Egypt, 
[sole] companion [... an offering] which the king gives for 
the ki [of...]. 


Inscription Nr 54 (Amenemhat III, Year 45) 


r4=“nni i i 
ml (©nn I I < 


. ( 2 ) 






I I II I I 


( 7 ) 


( 9 ) 




(8) [UUl i 


^1 I I 


(10) I 


iimlim. 


1 I I 
□ 





c:i| 

Gl 


^^^rnp.t-sp 45 hr hd n{.y) np" nfr nb B.wy 

di. (w) ^nh d. t mr.y Hw. t-Hr. w rk nsw(. t) n{.y) s. t ib^f hrp 

^So.t m B Ky.wt spd hr nb^f[...] St.t n n.tyw 

m ^h ini dr.wP-'^^ h^s.wt rd.wy^f hbhb in.wt ^^^sty.wt 
ini ph.w tmm.t rh im.y-ro ^hnw.ty wr n{.y) pr hd Pth- 
wr iri n ’It 

Year 45 under the majesty of the good god, lord of the 
two lands, ^^^Nimaatra (Amenemhat III), may he be given 
life eternally, beloved of Hathor, acquaintance of the 
king, of his affection, controller of the multitudes in the 


Ward, Index, 171 [1479]. 

Ward, Index, 10 [515]. 

The name is not attested in Ranke, Personennamen. However it is 
clearly derived from the Egyptian. For similar names, see Ranke, 
Personennamen 1,31 [13], 297 [29]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 49 [9]. 

Karike., Personennamen 1, 163 [25-26]. 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 69 [7]. 

Cemy translates the sequence as '... his beloved, foster-child of the 
king of Upper Egypt, ward of [the king of Lower Egypt], pupil of 
Homs, lord [of the palace]...' (Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 101 [93]). 
Ranke, Personennamen 1, 80 [54i]. Following Cemy who corrects 
ini Mntw to ini dr.w (Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 80 [54]). 
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Rise of the Hyksos 


land of Aj'.wF/the (foreign) others, effective when he 
reports '^’to his lord, [...] St.t for he who is ® in the palace, 
reaching the boundaries of the foreign lands with his two 
feet, traversing the mysterious valleys, reaching the 
total end^^' of the unknown, chief chamberlain of the 
treasury,™ Ptahwer,^^^ bom to It. 

Inscription Nr 108 (Amenemhat III, Year 45 [?]) 



e 

/MMWMS 1 { n > 


hr Pth-Skr n ki n(.y) [htm.ty] np' [...] ‘'^Hm.y-ri 
^hnw.ty wr [n(.y)pr]-hdPth-wr Iri n 'It 
Honoured before Ptah-Sokar, for the ki of the god('s) 
[sealer ...], chief chamberlain of the treasury, Ptahwer, 
born to It. 


Inscription Nr 109 (Amenemhat III, Year 45 [?]) 


(x+lO) 



(X.ll) □ r 

—jqI iqa5 


... hpr.w hr {hi.ty...^ htm.ty ntr ^^'^^'Hm.y-r^ Hmw.ty Pth- 
wr [iri n] 

... which had never occurred before, [count...], god's 
sealer, chief chamberlain of the treasury, Ptahwer, 
born to In. 


Inscription Nr 97 (Amenemhat III, Year 10 + x) 



rnp.t sp 10 [...] ® nfr nb tl.wy nsw [...]r 
htp di nsw.t n kl n(.y) [idn].w n(.y) Im.y-ri [pr.w^ wr 
[[\mn.y [...] [htp} di nsw[t\ Hw.t-Hr.w nh{.t) Mfkl.t [...] 
<'^Year 10 [+ x... of] ™the good god, lord of the two lands, 
king [...]. 

<^^An offering which the king gives for the ki of the [deputy] 
of the chief steward, Imeny[...]. 

[An offering] which the king gives and Hathor, lady of 
MfkU[...] 

Inscription Nr 94 (Amenemhat III) 



I I I 


htp di nsw.t Hw.t-Hr.w nh.t Mfki.t n kl n{.y) \idn.w} n{.y) 
im.y-ripr.w wr’Imn.y-ssn=n 
^^Hdn.w n{.y) im.y-rlpr.w wr’Imn.y-ssn[^n\ 

An offering which the king gives and Hathor, lady of 
Mfky.t, for the kl of the [deputy] of the chief steward, 
Imenyseshenen. 

Deputy of the chief steward, Imenyseshen[en]. 


Ranke, Personennamen 1, 80 [54]. 

™ Ward, Index, 16 [80]. 

™ Ranke, Personennamen 1, 139 [6]. 

™ Schneider suggests that the name may have been mistaken for 
or ] for ’It (Auslander in Agypten 2, 72). 


Inscription Nr 95 (Amenemhat I 




© 






[...]r «/r nfr N{.y)-MP.t-R'^.w di{.w) ’^nh d.t [iri.n^f st?} m 
mn.w=f n Hw.t-Hr.w nb~f mr mP idn.w n(.y) im.y-rlpr.w 
wr’lmny iri n ^Im.t 

[...] the good god, Nimaatra (Amenemhat HI), may he be 
given life eternally. He [made it?] as his monument for 
Hathor. One tmly beloved of his lord, deputy of the chief 
steward, Imeny, born to ’’Im.t. 

Inscription Nr 96 (Amenemhat III) 



^^'’rh nsw.t mP mr=f i[dn.w n.y im.y-rlpr.w wr] 'Imny ® iri 
n It-nfr.w 

<^>True acquaintance of the king, his beloved [deputy of the 
chief steward], Imeny, '^^^born to It-noferu 


Inscription Nr 98 (Amenemhat I 



idn.w n(.y) im.y-ripr.w wr’lmny iri n 'It-nfr.w 
rh nsw.t mP mr.y=f im.y-ri ih.wt nb.wt n{.y) nsw.t htm.ty 
np' idn.w im.y-ri pr.w wr ’Imn.y-ssn^n iri n 'It-nfr.w ^im.t 
nb.t imih 

htp di nsw{.t) Hw.t-Hr.w nb.t Mfkl.t n htm.ty np” idn.w 
im.y-ri pr.w wr’lmny rn^f nfr Ssn=n mP-hrw iri n 'It-nfr.w 
^im[t\ mi%t)-hrw iri.t n Si.t-wr.t 

[htp di nsw{.ty\ Hw.t-Hr.w nb.t Mfki.t n htm.ty ntr sdt.y 
nsw{.t) [...]5hl n{-y) Hrw nb '"/i idn.w [im.y-ri pr.w wr 
’Imn]y iri n 'It-nfr.w '^im.t mif.tyhrw 
Deputy of the chief steward, Imeny, born to It-nofera. 

True acquaintance of the king, his beloved, overseer of 
all property of the king, god's sealer, deputy of the chief 
steward, Imenyseshenen, born to It-noferu, ''im.t, possessor 
of reverence. 

An offering which the king gives and Hathor, lady of 
Mfki.t, for the god's sealer, deputy of the chief steward, 
Imeny, his beautiful name is Seshenen, justified, born to 
It-noferu, ‘‘Im.i, justified, born to Satweret.^’^ 

[An offering which the king gives and] Hathor, lady of 
Mfki.t, for the god's sealer, the foster-child of the king 
[...], pupil of Horns, lord of the palace, deputy [of the chief 
steward Imen]y, born to It-noferu, ’’im.t, justified. 


Ranke, Personennamen 1, 287 [28]. 
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Inscription Nr 110 (Amenemhat III) 


Inscription Nr 414 (Amenemhat III [?]) 


'"jot n Himi 20 
"wj from 20 

Inscription Nr 112 (Amenemhat III) 


(West) 


(South) (2) 


d'*) I 




... sn n{.y) hki n{.y) Rtnw Hbddm si=f Kkhl 
(South) ( 2 )^^ «(._y) hki n(.y) Rtnw Hbddm ... 

^''^Hr.y-pr.w Si-nfr[...^ 

(West) Brother of the ruler of Rtnw, Hbddm', his son, KkbF'' 
(South) ( 2 ) Brother of the ruler of Rtnw, Hbddm ... 
Major-domo, ‘‘owr Sanofer 


Inscription Nr 114 (Amenemhat III) 


( 3 ) 


im^h(.y) Pth-Skr n ki n{.y) htm.ty np' im.y-ri [...] n{.y) 
pr-hd ^im rn=f nfr Pth-wr 

'^'Honoured before Ptah-Sokar, for the k^ of the god's 
sealer, chamberlain of the treasury,^*^ ^im, his 

beautiful name, Ptahwer^*'^ [...] 


Inscription Nr 120 (Amenemhat A IV, Year 6) 


... Rtnw 20 ... 

... (men from) Rtnw. 20 ... 

Inscription Nr 121 (Amenemhat IV, Year 8) 

J- 

«» [...y'bii.y) St.t... 

»»[...] P)of5r.r... 


Rtnw his.ty 10 
(24) From 10 foreigners 

Inscription Nr 405 (Amenemhat III) 


(Bottom right) “ ^ ^ (Bottom Mt) ^ q (] ^ 
(Bottom right) (Bottom left) 

(Bottom right) ^^2^.279 (Bottom left) ^piyyp-^^ 


Inscription Nr 402 (Amenemhat III [?]), Year 15) 


o imlii^— 

[...] Idn.w [im.y-rk] pr.w wr’Imn.y 
[...] deputy of the chief steward, Imeny 


Inscription Nr 123 (Amenemhat A IV) 


®... In sib hr.y-hb.t hr.y-tp hm-np-ss ’’im Wr-hrp-hm{.wf) [...] 
by the senior chief lector priest,^*"' god's servant,^*^ 
scribe,^®'’ ''im Werkherephemut^®^ [...] 

Inscription Nr 136 (Middle Kingdom, (?) Year 11) 




( 6 ) <' 7 ) 5 

[...] m rs n{.y) ms^^f hk3.w wr.w [...] 

[...] ^'^^Rtnw through the vigilance of his army, the great 
rulers [...] 


Obelisk Nr 163 (Middle Kingdom) 


Inscription Nr 115 (Amenemhat III [?], Year 18 

(Bottom centre) j j j (Bottom left) 

(Bottom centre) ^ (Bottom left) 

(Bottom centre) from) (R)ltinw: 6; ^Bottomleft) 


Perhaps linked to HUm of the Saqqara Execration Texts (El). 
Posener, Princes et Pays, 64 [El]. See Appendix B.4. 

Postulated to derive from the Semitic language, either the Amorite 
kbkb or Akkadian kakkabu, both translated as 'star' (Saretta, 
Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 189-190, n. 540). 

Ranke, Personennamen 1, 282 [22]. 

Postulated to derive from the Semitic saglum 'gift' or to have some 
relation with the city of Shechem in the Southern Levant (Saretta, 
Egyptian Perceptions of West Semites, 188-189; Schneider, 
Auslander in Agypten 2, 162). 

Postulated to derive from the Semitic or Amorite rapi'um 'he is a 
healer' or to be related with Apum, a city in the Northern Levant 
(Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 123; Saretta, Egyptian 
Perceptions of West Semites, 189-190). 

Although the name is fragmentary, perhaps the first half, ’Ipnw, is 
derived from such Semitic roots as ab 'father' or bn 'son' while the 
second, ini\ perhaps refers to the Canaanite deity El. 


(Face A) 




(FaccB) ^fil 

(FaccC) mr\=f’I}ifim 

(FaccB) son], his [beloved], Knr,^^'^ 
(FaccC) j-jjjs son], his [beloved], ’Ihnm^'^'^ 


Ward,/«4ex, 16 [84]. 

'Rorik.Q, Personennamen 1, 139 [6]. 

Ward, Index, 148 [1270]. 

^'5 W 2 ivd, Index, 108 [897]. 

W?ird, Index, 156 [1346]. 

The apparent title of the high-priest of Memphis. Ranke, 
Personennamen 1, 81 [18]; Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 2, 128 [123]. 
Postulated to derive from a Semitic language. For a range of 
possibilities from Akkadian, Hebraic and Arabic stems, see 
Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 124. 

The name can also be read as Kin. For the latter's derivation from a 
Semitic language, see Schneider, Auslander in Agypten 2, 163. 
Postulated to derive from a Semitic language. For a range of 
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Inscription Nr 411 (Middle Kingdom) 



(x+3) 


I 



o 

I I I 


(x+4)'j^ o I I I 




[...vr...] sbl.t [...] wd.yt nb.t r St.t r inl.t n^f 
nb{.w) nfr{.w) n{.y) hjs.t n{.y) mjki.t hsb[d\ tfrr.t mnwr 
ir.t\yw...^ im.y-ri '^hn.wty Hty-snb{.w) m[.. 

[...] travel [...] every expedition to St.t to bring 
for him all the beautiful products of the foreign land, of 
(x+3) turquoise, lapis lazuli, tfrr.t-stoned'^^ rwnwr-incense,^’^ 
k^w-mineraP^^ [...], chamberlain, Khetyseneb [...] 


possibilities see Schneider, Ausldncier in Agypten 2, 132. 
Wb 5, 300. 

™ Wb 2, 79. 

™ TO 1,116. 
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Nr 

Date 

Context 

Asiatic(s) 

Occupation 

Representation 

Reference(s) 

81 

S III 

Seated statue, 
Hathor Temple 
(lesser Hanafiyah) 

Rua 


in list of individuals 

Sinai 1, pi. 22; 

Sinai 2, 90 

85 

a III 

Year 4 

(?) 

North face of stela, 
Hathor Temple 


hall-keeper 

in list of expedition members 

Sinai 1, pi. 23; 

Sinai 2, 92-94 

Hhdd 

brother of the ruler of 

Rtnw 

[...]: 10 

- 

87 

A III 

Year 5 

West face of stela, 
HathorTemple 
(old approach to 
cave) 

Hbdd(m) (?) 

brother of the ruler of 

Rtnw 

in list of expedition members, 
wearing knee-length kilt and 
coiffed hairstyle cut straight 
below the ear with a tuft at 
the front 

Sinai 1, pi. 24; 

Sinai 2, 95 

91 

A III 

Year 8 

East face of stela, 
HathorTemple 
(portico court) 

St.t 


toponym illegible in Sinai 1, 
pi. 33 

Sinai 1, pi. 33; 

Sinai 2, 99 

92 

A III 

Year 13 

South face of stela, 
HathorTemple 
(old approach) 

Hhdd 

brother of the ruler of 

Rtnw 

in fragmentary list of 
expedition members 

Sinai 1, pi. 27; 

Sinai 2,100 

93 

A III 

Year 15 

Stela, 

Hathor Temple 
(Hanafiyah court) 

Imenyseshenen 

god's sealer, sealer of 
the king of Lower Egypt, 
deputy of the chief 
steward 

as Egyptian among officials; 
inconclusive if two listed 

brothers are of the same 
mother; see Nrs 94-99 and 402 

Sinai 1, pi. 28; 

Sinai 2,100-101 

103 

A III 

Year 25 

West face of stela, 
Hathor Temple 
(Hanafiyah court) 

X 2 

(donkey-rider and 
driver) 

fragmentary; as donkey-rider 
holding a staff (?); donkey is 
led by another individual 

Sinai 2, 107-108; 
ArOr 7,386, fig. 3 

54 

A III 

Year 45 

Rock stela. 

Mine C 

Ptahwer 

chief chamberlain of the 
treasury 

with epithets concerned with 
travel to foreign lands; see 

Nrs 108-109 and 414 

Sinai 1, pi. 18; 

Sinai 2, 80 

St.t 

- 

108 

AMI 

Year 45 

(?) 

Block, 

Hathor Temple 
(shrine of kings) 

Ptahwer 

chief chamberlain of the 
treasury 

as standing figure in knee- 
length kilt before offerings; no 
delineating facial features; see 
Nrs 54, 109 and 414 

Sinai 1, pi. 33; 

Sinai 2, 112 

109 

AMI 

Year 45 

(?) 

Fragment 

Ptahwer 

chief chamberlain of the 
treasury 

very fragmentary; see 

Nrs 54,108 and 414 

Sinai 1, pi. 33; 

Sinai 2,112 

97 

AML 

Year 

10+ x 

Stela 

lmeny[...] 

deputy of the chief 
steward 

fragmentary, possibly with list 
of members; see Nrs 93-96, 
98-99 and 402 

Sinai 1, pi. 26; 

Sinai 2,104 

94 

A Ml 

Wall inscription 
fragments c-d, 
Hathor Temple 
(cave) 

Imenyseshenen 

deputy of the chief 
steward 

as seated figure before 
offering table; no delineating 
facial features except a beard; 
see Nrs 93, 95-99 and 402 

Sinai 1, pis 29, 33; 
Sinai 2,101-103 

95 

A Ml 

Front of altar, 

HathorTemple 

(cave) 

Imeny 

deputy of the chief 
steward 

as two opposing figures 
offering coned objects to 

Horus and Hathor; no 
delineating facial features 
except a beard; see Nrs 93- 
94, 96-99 and 402 

Sinai 1, pi. 30; 

Sinai 2, 103 

96 

A Ml 

Stela, Hathor 
Temple (?) 

Imeny 

[deputy of the chief 
steward] 

in stela seemingly dedicated 
by Egyptians; see Nrs 93-95, 
97-99 and 402 

Sinai 1, pi. 32; 

Sinai 2,104 

98 

A Ml 

Seated statuette 

Imenyseshenen / 
Imeny 

overseer of all property 
of the king, god's sealer, 
deputy of the chief 
steward 

on statuette of princess 
perhaps dedicated by Imeny; 
described as foster-child of 
the king and pupil of Horus; 
see Nrs 93-97, 99 and 402 

Sinai 1, pi. 33; 

Sinai 2,104-105 

99 

A Ml 

Door inscription 
(?), HathorTemple 

Imeny 

(?) 

no copy of the inscription 
exists; see Nrs 93-98 and 402 

Sinai 2, 105 

110 

A Ml 

Stela, 

Hathor Temple 
(portico court) 

from Hirnh 20 


in list of expedition members 

Sinai 1, pi. 35A; 

Sinai 2, 112-113 

112 

A Ml 

West face of stela, 
Hathor Temple 
(porch) 

Hhddm 

brother of the ruler of 

Rtnw 

as donkey-rider; carrying an 
axe and staff(?); hair coiffed 
and voluminous at back 

Sinai 1, pi. 37; 

Sinai 2, 113-116; 
Goldwasser, E&L 
22-23 (2012/2013), 
353-358, figs 1-2 

Kkhi 

(carrying offering?) 

in knee-length kilt; carrying a 
spear(?) in left hand, steering a 
donkey by rope with the right; 
hair slightly voluminous at 
back, tied with fillet 


Figure B.3. Egyptian texts at Serabit el-Khadim representing Asiatics and Levantine toponyms (1/2). 
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Nr 

Date 

Context 

Asiatic(s) 

Occupation 

Representation 

Reference(s) 

112 

A III 

West face of stela 
[continued) 

X 1 

(leading donkey) 

leading a donkey; hair 
slightly voluminous at back 


South face of 
stela, Hathor 
Temple (porch) 

Hhddm 

brother of the ruler of 
Rtnw 

in list of expedition members 

Sanofer 

major-domo 

114 

A III 

South face of 
stela, 

Hathor Temple 
(sanctuary) 

hys.tyw from 
Rtnw. 10 


in list of 209 expedition 
members 

Sinai 1, pis 36, 38; 
Sinail, 116-118 

405 

A III 

Southeast face of 
stela, 

(portico to Sopdu 
approach) 

X 1 

(donkey-rider) 

with yellow skin and black hair; 
wearing a red-handed knee- 
length kilt; carrying an axe in 
the left hand and an unknown 
implement in the right 

Sinai 1, pi. 85; 

Sinai 2, 205-206 

Sk?m 

(leading donkey) 

with yellow skin and black hair; 
wearing a red-handed knee- 
length kilt; carrying a spear in 
the left hand and leading the 
donkey by rope in the right 

)pim 


with yellow skin and black 
hair; wearing a red-handed 
short kilt; carrying a spear in 
the left hand and a throw- 
stick in the right 

402 

AMI (?) 
Year 15 

Stela fragment, 
Hathor Temple 
(Sopdu hall) 

lmeny[...] 

deputy of the chief 
steward 

fragmentary 

Sinai 1, pi. 83; 

Sinai 2, 204 

115 

AIM (?) 
Year 18 

West face of stela, 
Hathor Temple 
(old approach) 

X 1 

(donkey-rider) 

carrying an axe or staff 

Sinai 1, pi. 39; 

Sinai 2, 118-119 

X 1 

(leading donkey) 

leading a donkey by a rope in 
the right hand 

Ipnwirw 

(driving donkey) 

carrying a staff in the right 
hand 

(Men from) Rtnw: 

6 


in list of expedition members; 
number could include 
depicted men 

414 

AMI (?) 

Stela, 

Hathor Temple 
(shrine of kings) 

Ptahwer 

chamberlain of the 
treasury 

likely the same Ptahwer in 

Nrs 108-109 

Sinai 1, pi. 86; 

Sinai 2, 210 

120 

A IV 

Year 6 

North face of 
stela, 

Hathor Temple 
(portico court) 

(Men from) Rtnw: 
20 


in list of expedition members 

Sinai 1, pi. 43; 

Sinai 2,122-124 

121 

A IV 

Year 8 

Stela 

St.t 


fragmentary; in sequence of 
epithets of the chief 
chamberlain of the treasury, 
DJef[...] 

Sinai 1, pi. 48; 

Sinai 2, 124-125 

123 

A IV 

Wall inscription, 
Hathor Temple 

Werkherep- 

hemut 

senior chief lector priest, 
god's servant, scribe 

fragmentary; in list of rations 
for the temple of Hathor 

Sinai 1, pi. 46; 

Sinai 2, 127-128 

136 

MK, (?) 
Year 11 

West face of stela, 
Hathor Temple 
(shrine of kings) 

Rtnw 


fragmentary 

Sinai 1, pi. 49; 

Sinai 2,135-137 

163 

MK 

Obelisk 

[...]/-«; 

- 

names are each determined 
by a kneeling figure, two 
with a coiffed hairstyle and a 
long, thick beard; all carrying 
a square-shaped shield in the 
right hand and a duckbill(?) 
axe in the left 

Sinai 1, pi. 51; 

Sinai 2, 147 

Kni 

- 

Ihnm 


411 

MK 

East face of stela, 
Hathor Temple 
(portico court) 

St.t 


fragmentary; toponym 
seemingly encompasses a 
vast region from which 
products were brought 

Sinai 1, pi. 86; 

Sinai 2, 208 


Figure B.3. Egyptian texts at Serabit el-Khadim representing Asiatics and Levantine toponyms (2/2), with 
NOTATIONS ON THEIR DATE, CONTEXT AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES. 

Notes: Activities of Asiatics represented pictorially are written in brackets under 'Occupation'. 

A: Amenemhat Sinai 1: Gardiner and Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai 1. 

S: Senwosret Sinai 2: Cemy, Inscriptions of Sinai 1. 

MK: Middle Kingdom ArOrl'. Cerny, ArOr 7 (1935), 384-389. 
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A. Detail, north wall, tomb of Amenemhat (Nr 2). Courtesy of the Australian Centre for Egyptology. 



B. Detail, north wall, tomb of Khnumhotep II (Nr 3). 



c. Detail, south wall, tomb of Khnumhotep II (Nr 3). 


Plate 1. 'Fair skinned men', Beni Hassan. 
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Plate 2. North wall, tomb of Khimumhotep (Nr 3), Beni Hassan. Courtesy of the Australian Centre for Egyptology. 


















A. 




Plate 3. Statuette of a foreign female, tomb of Weseri, Beni Hassan. 

National Museums of Scotland, Edinburgh, A.1911.260. © National Museums Scotland. 
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A. South end of the southeastern wall with a blocked entrance to Room 9. 
Image by Daniela Arnold. 



B. Middle part of the southeastern wall. Image byJanka Verhey. 


Plate 4. Wall paintings, Room 10 of complex, Tell el-Burak. 

Courtesy of Helene Sader. © Tell el-Burak Archaeological Project. 
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